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FRANCE. 


CHAPTER  CXXXV-BOURBON    RESTORATION. 


jjO  France  the  catastrophe 
of  Waterloo  was  incal- 
culable. No  other  such 
cataclysm  had  been 
known  in  the  history  of 
modern  nations.  To  the 
State  it  was  an  instanta- 
neous paralysis.  Perhaps  Bonaparte  himself, 
who  might  well  be  supposed  to  have  received 
the  bolt  on  his  very  forehead,  was  least 
stunned  of  all  by  the  shock.  The  world 
knows  well  how,  for  a  brief  period,  he  stood 
up  against  Fate  itself,  proposed  and  advocated 
further  defense,  sought  to  rouse  from  coma 
the  elements  of  national  life,  and  to  direct 
them  once  more  against  the  enemy. 

It  was  all  in  vain.  Destiny  had  closed  the 
career  of  that  illustrious  warrior,  the  stroke 
of  whose  sword  had  shattered  so  many  thrones, 
the  decree  of  whose  genius  and  autocratic  will 
had  spoken  into  form  so  great  a  part  of  the 
history  of  his  own  epoch  and  of  the  epoch  fol- 
lowing. The  First  Empire  went  down  with 
him.  In  spite  of  all,  he  bore  away  with  him 
to  his  solitary  island  the  scepter  and  sword, 
the  crown  and  potency,  if  not  the  very  in- 
signia of  that  tremeudous  Imperialism  which 


he  had  created.  And,  notwithstanding  the 
decrees  of  all  the  banded  kings,  notwithstand- 
ing what  seemed  to  be  the  fathomless  oblivion 
into  which  they  had  hurled  their  mighty  an- 
tagonist, it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  in  the  light 
now  thrown,  after  the  lapse  of  three  quarters 
of  a  century  from  Waterloo,  on  the  situation 
of  affairs  in  Europe,  that,  had  Napoleon  lived 
to  a  fair  old  age,  he  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  again  become  the  thunderer  of  the  scene. 
We  are  here  concerned  to  renew  the  nar- 
rative of  French  history  from  the  Restoration 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  in  the  year  1815, 
and  to  trace  the  course  of  events  from  that 
reactionary  crisis  down  to  the  present  day. 
This  plan  will  bring  us,  of  course,  to  consider 
first  of  all  the  Restoration  itself.  On  the  day 
of  Waterloo,  Louis  XVIII.  was  within  a  few 
months  of  sixty  years  of  age.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  short  "reign"  in  the  previous 
year,  during  the  absence  of  Napoleon  at  Elba, 
Louis  had  not  seen  Paris  or  France  for  more 
than  twenty-three  years.  He  had  fled  from 
the  country  with  the  great  Revolution  in  1791, 
had  lived  at  Warsaw  until  1807,  and  after- 
wards in  England  until  the  first  banishment 
of  Bonaparte.     He    had  become,  in  a  great 
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measure,  a  foreigner;  but  the  Princes  of  Bour- 
bon could  never,  by  any  emergency  or  any  dis- 
cipline, be  turned  from  their  historical  char- 
acter as  the  representatives  of  the  Past,  the 
apostles  of  unforgetfulness. 

Doubtless  Louis  came  back  to  the  throne 
of  France  expecting  to  find  the  world  even  as 
it  had  been  of  old.  Doubtless  he  hoped  that 
the  Ancient  Regime  would  revive  from  the 
very  earth  in  the  moment  that  the  Revolution 
and  the  Empire  were  blown  away.     But  in  all  I 


Great,  indeed  almost  insurmountable,  were 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  king  found 
himself  surrounded  when  reseated  by  the 
Allies  on  the  throne  of  France.  It  was  a  for- 
cible and  galvanic  restoration  of  ancient  condi- 
tions which,  in  the  aggregate,  hardly  consti- 
tuted a  respectable  pageant.  The  embarrass- 
ment of  the  whole  situation  was  extreme. 
Here  lay,  spread  from  the  English  Channel  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  New  France,  which  could 
never  by  any  possibility  be  again  transformed 


THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 


this,  he  could  but  be  grievously  mistaken.  It 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  Louis  XVIII.  was  the 
most  liberal-minded  of  all  the  Princes  of  the 
Elder  Branch  of  Bourbon  ;  that  he  was  a  man 
not  wholly  incapable  of  human  sentiments  ; 
that  he  had  even  read  books,  and  knew  some- 
thing of  the  channels  in  which  human  thought 
had  been  flowing  like  a  torrent  during  the 
Revolutionary  epoch  ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless, 
a  Bourbon,  and  that  sufficed.  He  had  the 
antecedents  and  traditions  of  his  House,  and 
these  he  must  necessarily  bring  back  with  him 
from  his  long  exile. 


into  the  Old  France  which  Louis  had  known 
in  his  youth.  There  was  absolutely  a  new 
atmosphere,  charged  in'  every  breeze  with  the 
Rights  of  Man,  pervaded  in  every  part  by  the 
burning  actinism  of  human  freedom.  There- 
fore, to  the  French  people,  Louis  appeared 
not  only  as  the  impersonation  of  the  Past, 
an  obese  specter  of  unfamiliarity,  but  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  humiliation  of  the  French  arms, 
the  eclipse  of  French  renown.  As  he  went 
abroad  among  the  people,  it  was  as  though  a 
herald  should  forerun  the  royal  equipage  cry- 
ing out,  "Here  comes  Waterloo!" 
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Personally,  moreover,  the  well-meaning  old 
king  was  the  embodiment  of  infirmity.  Un- 
wieldy, shaking  with  fat  under  his  regalia  and 
decorations,  too  weak  to  stand  upright,  his 
figure  aud  manner  were  as  shocking  to  the 
Parisian  sense  as  the  system  which  he  repre- 
sented was  disagreeable.  His  almost  neces- 
sary expressions  of  gratitude  to  England  for 
the  long  courtesy  of  a  residence  in  that  safe 
country,  and  for  the  assistance  which  the 
Prince  Regent  had  lent  him  in  the  restoration 
of  his  House,  sounded  to  his  subjects  pre- 
cisely like  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Wellington 
and  Bliicher  !  The  soldiers  of  France  who 
had  lost  their  arms  or  legs  on  the  plateau 
of  Mont  Saint  Jean  were  not  yet  able  to 
leave  the  hospitals  when  the  mummery 
of  this  restored  Past  was  celebrated  in 
the  streets  of  Paris.  The  reappearance 
of  the  spotted-and-white  banner  of  Bour- 
bon, in  place  of  the  tri-color  under  which 
the  French  armies,  singing  La  Marseillaise, 
had  snatched  glory  from  the  mouths  of 
five  hundred  batteries,  still  further  height- 
ened the  dislike  in  which  the  antiquated 
Louis  was  held  by  the  French  people. 
Finally,  it  was  perceived  by  all  that  the 
Government  thus  reinstituted  in  France 
was  contrived  abroad  ;  that  it  was  devised 
as  a  house  built  of  card-boards  by  foreign 
diplomatical  architects,  and  now  brought 
into  France  to  be  set  up  by  foreign  kings 
and  generals  in  the  very  place  which  had 
so  lately  echoed  with  the  significant  foot- 
falls of  the  Corsicau  !  The  humiliation 
could  go  no  further. 

Never  was  any  monarch,  any  court, 
any  Government,  subjected  to  greater 
pressure  than  that  which  was  immediately 
brought  to  bear  on  the  restored  king 
of  France.  The  Emigrant  Nobles  and 
their  descendants,  children  born  to  them  in 
exile,  but  now  grown,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  to  maturity  in  foreign  lauds,  came 
back  iu  swarms,  and  settled,  like  birds  from 
strange  regions,  about  the  places  sacred  to 
the  ancient  feudalism.  They  at  once  re- 
claimed everything — lands,  titles,  privileges, 
honors,  and  even  revenge.  They  looked  to 
the  king  for  the  restoration  of  estates  and 
properties  which  had  long  since  been  stuffed 
into  the  mouths  of  cannon  and  discharged  by 


the  Revolution  at  the  enemies  of  France.  A 
Government  was  organized  under  the  patron- 
age and  direction  of  the  Allies  in  the  French 
capital.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Royalist  Party,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme,  was  in  the  ascendency,  and  it  was  the 
ill-concealed  purpose  of  this  faction  to  regain 
as  speedily  as  possible  all  that  they  had  lost  by 
the  revolutionary  processes  of  more  than 
twenty  years. 

We  may  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  note 


LOUIS    XVIII. 


the  condition  of  France  under  the  settlement 
which  the  allied  leaders  saw  fit  to  impose. 
The  terms  were  hard  in  the  extreme.  On  the 
20th  of  November,  1815,  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  completed  its  work,  and  France  was 
informed  of  the  conditions.  It  was  seen  at  a 
glance  that  nothing  had  been  spared  to  com- 
plete her  humiliation.  An  enormous  war 
indemnity  was  exacted.  She  was  obliged  to 
consent  that  her  frontiers  should  be  garrisoned 
for  five  years  by  foreign  armies,  under  com- 
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rnand  of  a  foreign  General,  and  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  occupancy  should  be  met  from 
her  own  exhausted  treasury.  The  fortresses 
along  the  Rhine — Philippeville,  Sarre-Louis, 
Marienburg,  Landau,  Huuingue  —  should  be 
given  up  to  allied  garrisons.  It  was  as  though 
the  power  of  banded  Europe  had  been  laid 
without  compunction,  not  only  on  the  head 
and  limbs,  but  on  the  very  heart  and  spirit,  of 
the  proud  land  whose  victorious  armies  had  so 
recently  carried  the  banners  of  the  Republic 
and  the  Empire  from  the  coasts  of  Portugal  to 
the  borders  of  Lithuania. 

It  must  needs  be  that  a  reaction  from  this 
state  of  intolerable  depression  and  overthrow 
should  speedily  come.  Hardly  had  Louis 
XVIII.  obtained  his  seat  on  the  ancestral 
throne ;  hardly  had  the  Royalists,  who  crowded 
around  and  obtained  a  temporary  control  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  begun  to  clamor  for 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  absolutism  which 
they  had  enjoyed  before  1789,  until  ominous 
symptoms  of  reaction  were  visible  in  the 
nation.  The  foreign  protectorate,  under  which 
the  king  had  regained  the  crown,  were  quick 
to  perceive  the  necessity  which  rested  on  their 
protege  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  Royalists, 
and  to  curb  them  of  their  hot  desires.  Louis 
himself  had  at  least  a  half-understanding  of 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  made 
some  prudent  efforts  to  keep  the  Emigrants 
from  retaking  all  France  as  their  personal 
property.  Within  the  very  first  year  the 
king  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  Chamber  and 
to  order  a  new  election.  The  French  people 
had  now  come  to  understand  that  they  consti- 
tuted the  real  Nation,  and  that  their  voice 
would  be  heard  above  all  the  artificial  din  of 
Royalism  and  reaction.  The  election  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  a  Liberal  majority.  The 
Legitimist  Party  was  overthrown,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  grandson  of  the  great 
Richelieu,  who  had  been  the  Minister  of 
Louis  XV.,  became  the  leader  of  the  Chamber. 

This  brief  revival  of  popular  influence, 
however,  promised  more  than  might  be  ful- 
filled. In  what  possible  manner  could  Liber- 
alism flourish  under  the  reign  of  a  Bourbon 
king?  Richelieu  and  his  Liberal  majority  at 
first  struck  out  for  some  radical  reforms 
which  were  found  to  be  too  salutary  for  the 
diseased  times  in  which  they  were    projected. 


He  kept  up  the  struggle  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  was  then  obliged  to  retire  from  office. 
He  was  followed  by  the  Marquis  Dessoles, 
who,  at  the  close  of  1818,  became  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The  great  con- 
test between  the  two  parties  was  with  respect 
to  the  franchise  and  the  law  of  election.  To 
have  the  first  restricted  and  the  latter  drawn 
in  the  interest  of  the  reviving  aristocracy,  was 
of  course  the  main  spring  of  the  Loyalist 
policy,  while  to  extend  the  suffrage  and  pop- 
ularize the  election  laws  was  an  equally  vital 
principle  with  the  Liberal  part)'.  On  this 
question  the  Marquis  Dessoles  and  his  minis- 
try went  to  pieces.  He  and  two  of  his  fellow- 
ministers  resigned  their  offices  in  November 
of  1819,  and  the  Duke  Decazes  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Council. 

Closely  related  with  the  question  of  fran- 
chise and  election,  was  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  this  particular 
France  was  still  lamentably  behind  the  neces- 
sities, if  not  the  spirit,  of  the  age.  Since  the 
first  years  of  the  Revolution  there  had  been 
little  essential  freedom  in  French  journalism 
and  literature.  The  Empire  deemed  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press  a  stern  requisite  of  order 
and  good  government.  There  was  in  the  Na- 
poleonic system  much  that  was  repressive, 
much  that  savored  of  despotism.  What,  there- 
fore, should  be  expected  under  the  restoration 
of  Bourbon  ?  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  free 
speech  and  free  publication  had  gone  abroad, 
and  would  not  be  hushed.  Under  the  Decazes 
Ministry  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  but  the  measure  created 
alarm,  not  to  say  consternation,  among  the 
Loyalists,  to  whose  imagination  and  in  whose 
traditions  the  printing-press  was  a  more  horrid 
specter  than  the  guillotine  itself.  It  was  not 
long  until  another  of  the  rapidly  recurring  re- 
actions of  the  times  swept  the  Act  away,  and 
the  old  censorship,  especially  so  much  as  re- 
lated to  political  writings,  was  reestablished. 
At  the  same  time  the  law  of  arrest  was  en- 
larged and  extended  to  new  kinds  of  offense. 
This  was  supplemented  with  an  alteration  in 
the  law  of  elections,  whereby  the  suffrage  was 
again  restricted,  and  the  Government  strength- 
ened at  the  expense  of  popular  influence. 

While  measures  such  as  these  were  carried 
during  the  ascendency    of  one   party  in  the 
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Chamber,  anil  annulled  by  another  as  soon 
as  it  came  into  power,  the  king  sought  to  steer 
between  the  extremes.  The  Ministry  thus 
came  to  constitute  the  leaders  of  the  Center 
of  the  Chamber,  while  the  Liberals  and  Demo- 
crats swayed  the  Left,  and  the  old  extreme 
Royalist  party  the  Right.  Such  was  that  po- 
litical phraseology  of  the  day,  which  for  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  century  has  continued  in 
use  to  denote  the  divisions  of  party  in  the  leg- 
islative bodies  of  France. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  pompous  Treaty 
of  Vienna  was  of  poor  application  to  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  which  immediately  ensued. 
Not  three  years  had  gone  by  until  it  was 
clearly  seen  that  another  Congress  of  the 
Powers  must  be  called  to  alter  and  amend  the 
agreements  which  the  diplomates  had  made 
in  their  assemblage  of  1815.  Accordingly,  a 
new  convention  of  monarchs  and  ambassadors 
was  called  to  meet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1818. 
The  convention  was  attended  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  Russian  Czar,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  by  Prince  Metternich,  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh,  the  Dukes  of  Wellington  and  Riche- 
lieu, and  by  the  Counts  Hardeuberg,  Bern- 
storf,  Nesselrode,  and  Capo  d'Istria.  We  have 
already  seeu  that  one  of  the  works  devolved 
upon  the  Congress  was  the  determination 
whether  or  not  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Al- 
liance should  be  reaffirmed  and  practically 
maintained  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  This 
question  was  decided  in  the  affirmative;  but 
history  itself  soon  rendered  a  negative  decis- 
ion of  much  greater  importance.  To  France 
the  conference  was  of  great  moment.  It  was 
determined  that,  the  period  of  three  years 
having  elapsed  since  the  foreign  occupancy  of 
the  French  forts — the  same  being  the  min- 
imum determined  by  the  Allies  after  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon — the  garrison  and  soldiery 
of  other  Powers  should  be  withdrawn  from 
the  territory  of  France.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  French  domiuions  were  once 
more  freed  from  foreign  control. 

The  inquirer  will  naturally  look  with  close 
scrutiny  at  the  history  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  the  first  years  after  the  Restoration, 
to  see  if  by  any  salutary  measures  of  national 
or  international  policy  that  Government  en- 
deavored to  justify  its  existence.  In  one 
respect  a  feeble  effort  was  made  on  which  an 


advocate  of  the  Administration  might  base 
some  claim  of  energy  and  enlightenment.  On 
the  solicitation  of  Great  Britain,  Louis  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the 
slave-trade,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
hereafter  France  and  England  would  cooper- 
ate in  the  confiscation  of  both  ship  and  cargo 
in  the  case  of  any  vessel  engaged  iu  the  inhu- 
man traffic.  The  French  king  also  agreed  to 
send  a  squadron  of  cruisers  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  to  secure  the  natives  against 
the  horrid  invasions  of  kidnapers  and  slave- 
merchants.  At  about  the  same  time  the 
French  court  made  provisions,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Chamber,  to  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
liquidation  of  debts  which  had  been  contracted 
by  France  with  the  citizens  of  other  States. 
But  for  the  rest,  the  king  found  himself  so 
compressed  between  the  forces  of  a  revived 
loyalism  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  impact  of 
liberal  opinion  on  the  other,  that  little  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  the  small 
political  and  governmental  talents  which  Louis 
may  have  possessed. 

As  a  Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
elieu had  many  qualities  which  iu  a  calmer 
and  more  conservative  age  would  have  shone 
in  the  high  places  of  statesmanship.  He  had 
never  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  Revolution  or 
the  Empire.  He  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
French  royal  family,  and  yet  was  not  wholly 
devoid  of  popular  sympathies.  He  was  thor- 
ough in  his  patriotism,  and  of  large  abilities 
as  a  diplomatist.  It  was  through  his  influence 
in  behalf  of  his  country,  at  the  Congress  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  that  the  severe  terms  pre- 
scribed by  the  Allies  for  France,  in  1815, 
were  so  favorably  modified.  It  might  well  be 
supposed  that  the  French  Nation  would  have 
and  express  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  one  who  had 
been  so  signally  efficient  iu  securing  the  liber- 
ation of  the  country  from  foreign  domination. 
The  French  Chambers  only  voiced  the  public 
opinion  when  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  francs 
was  proposed  for  the  duke,  and  the  latter  was 
consistent  with  his  own  character  and  record 
when  he  diverted  the  annuity  thus  provided 
for  the  founding  of  a  hospital  at  Bordeaux. 

It  was  very  difficult,  however,  for  any  Min- 
istry to  steer  the  French  ship  through  the 
chopping  sea  and  cross  currents  of  the  years 
succeeding  the  Restoration.      Richelieu   fairly 
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represented  the  king  in  attempting  to  bold  a 
middle  course  between  the  extremes  of  senti- 
ment which  now  clashed  throughout  France. 
As  leader  of  the  Center  and  of  the  Monarch- 
ical Party,  the  Prime  Minister  sought  to  stay 
the  rampant  Royalism  which  rushed  around 
the  court  by  conceding  something  to  its  de- 
mands. Iii  1820  he  attempted  to  hold  his 
ascendency  by  admitting  certain  Royalist 
leaders  into  the    Ministry.     The  most   promi- 
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nent  of  the  partisan  statesmen  thus  brought 
into  the  Government  was  the  Count  Villele,  as 
Minister  of  Finance.  His  principles,  however, 
were  so  extreme  and  reactionary  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  proceed  smoothly  with 
the  body  to  which  he  had  been  admitted. 
After  a  short  and  distracted  connection  with 
the  Ministry,  he  withdrew,  but  not  until  he 
had  secured  to  himself  the  leadership  of  the 
Aristocratic  Party.     The  agitation  brought  on 


a  crisis  in  which  Richelieu  was  himself  con- 
strained to  resign  his  office.  For  the  time 
being,  the  control  of  the  Chambers  passed  into 
the  bauds  of  the  Aristocrats ;  and,  in  Decem- 
ber of  1821,  Yillele  himself  was  made 
Prime  Minister. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  antece- 
dents were  prepared  for  the  disgraceful  inter- 
ference of  the  French  Government  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Spain.  Reference  has  alerady  been 
made,  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  part 
taken  by  that  power  with 
respect  to  the  Spanish  in- 
surrection of  1820.  In  the 
present  connection,  it  will 
be  projier  to  amplify  some- 
what the  conditions  under 
which  the  Spanish  revolt 
occurred,  leading  to  the 
precipitation  of  a  French 
army  on  the  Peninsula. 
It  will  be  remembered  how 
the  Corsican  had  dis- 
patched the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons by  an  intrigue,  per- 
haps the  least  reputable  of 
all  his  international  trans- 
actions. After  a  four 
years'  captivity,  namely, 
in  1814,  Ferdinand  VII. 
came  back  to  Madrid,  and 
was  king  again.  This  al- 
leged sovereign  was  one 
of  the  weakest  and  withal 
one  of  the  most  depraved 
of  all  the  living  products 
of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. It  might  justly  be 
said  that  for  the  office  of 
king  he  was  unfitted  by 
every  disqualification  per- 
sonal and  political.  Xo  sooner  had  he  re- 
gained the  throne  than  he  fulminated  a  sort 
of  mediaeval  muttering  against  the  Liberal 
Constitution  of  1812,  which  had  been  promul- 
gated under  the  patronage  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. That  instrument,  so  favorable  to  the 
people  and  to  the  revival  of  Spanish  nation- 
ality, was  abrogated,  and  every  abuse  of  the 
old  absolutism  brought  back  in  full  force. 
It  is  in   the  nature  of  the  modern  peoples, 
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when  they  have  once  sipped  the  nectar  of 
civil  liberty,  not  to  forget  the  taste.  It  was 
so  in  Spain.  True,  the  aristocracy  was  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  True,  the  monasteries 
were  revived.  True,  the  Inquisition  was  set 
aglow  with  its  ancient  heat.  True,  the 
Jesuits  were  called  home  from  exile  to 
begin  again  their  work  of  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion. True,  the  sword  of  authority  was  put  to 
the  breast  of  all  liberalism.  True,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Administration,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  an  abominable  cabal  called  the  Camarilla, 
consisting  of  political  priests  and  the  extreme 
faction  of  Loyalists.  True,  that  for  six  years 
a  sort  of  White  Terror  was  established,  in 
which  the  Republicans  and  the  adherents  of  the 
late  Government  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  suf- 
fered all  manner  of  persecutions.  True,  that 
this  miserable  clique  of  spendthrifts  and  cor- 
ruptionists  squandered  the  last  pistole  of  the 
Spanish  treasury  in  Quixotical  attempts  to 
reconquer  and  reduce  from  their  newly  gained 
independence  the  Spanish  States  of  South 
America.  But,  nevertheless,  the  taste  of 
freedom  which  the  Spaniards  had  enjoyed 
under  the  Constitution  of  1812  remained  in 
the  mouth,  and  only  the  opportunity  was 
wanting  for  an  uprising  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ferdinand  and  his  Councilors. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  such  situations  to 
briug  forth  secret  political  societies.  Organi- 
zations of  this  kind  began  to  abound  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  army  be- 
came at  first  disloyal,  and  then  mutinous.  In 
the  year  1820  an  expedition,  under  command 
of  the  Generals  Riego  and  Quiroga,  was 
equipped  for  the  South  American  war.  But 
those  two  officers,  then  at  Cadiz,  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  the  Government. 
The  insurrection  spread  to  the  other  princi- 
pal cities,  including  the  capital ;  and  the  king, 
in  order  to  save  his  crown,  gave  way  before  it. 
The  Royalist  Ministry  was  dismissed  from 
office.  The  Constitution  of  1812  was  pro- 
claimed anew  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
Cortes  was  convoked,  and  on  its  meeting,  in 
July,  great  reforms  were  at  once  instituted. 
The  Inquisition  and  the  monasteries  were 
abolished.  Entails  were  swept  away.  The 
tithes  by  which  the  clergy  were  supported 
were  confiscated,  and  it  appeared  that  the  day 
of  redemption  for  Spain  had  really  come. 


The  event  was  less  auspicious  than  the  be- 
ginning. It  might  soon  be  perceived,  what 
has  been  so  many  times  noted  in  the  history 
of  France,  that  the  spirit  of  Liberalism  and 
political  progress  had  its  home  in  the  munici- 
palities, while  the  country  regions  and  remote 
districts,  inhabited  immemorially  by  a  Catho- 
lic peasantry,  remained  the  strongholds  of  big- 
otry, reaction,  and  Bourbonism.  It  was  to  the 
support  of  this  class  of  his  subjects  that  Fer- 
dinand and  his  fellow-spirits  now  must  look. 
Counter  insurrections  were  accordingly  fo- 
mented in  the  outlying  countries,  and  the 
Liberal  Government  soon  found  itself  be- 
leaguered by  the  ancient  army  of  ignorance, 
servitude,  and  despotism.  Perhaps  the  sup- 
porters of  the  free  constitution  might  have 
been  able  to  stand  against  the  counter  revo- 
lution, had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the 
extreme  Radicals,  who  were  for  an  ideal  re- 
public or  nothing,  broke  with  the  conservative 
Liberals,  and  actually  combined  with  the  party 
called  the  Serviles,  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  somewhat  expanded  account  of  the 
situation,  extending  over  the  years  1820-22, 
has  been  inserted  in  this  connection  to  make 
clear  the  nature  of  the  intervention  in  Span- 
ish affairs  about  to  be  undertaken  by  France. 
No  sooner  had  the  popular  movement  in 
Spain  declared  itself,  no  sooner  was  the  noise 
thereof  heard  in  the  capitals  beyond  the  Pyr- 
enees, than  the  Holy  Alliance  was  aroused 
from  its  pious  reverie  to  make  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  which  Madame 
Kriidener  and  Czar  Alexander  had  devised 
for  the  government  of  Europe.  If  history 
might  be  truthfully  said  to  have  any  amusing 
features,  one  of  the  most  marked  would  be 
that  attitude  of  uncertainty  and  vacuous  per- 
plexity in  which  the  contrivers  of  some  great 
historical  theory  stand  when  the  day  arrives 
for  its  practical  application  to  human  affairs! 
The  rulers  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  of 
other  European  States  of  lesser  rank,  had  sol- 
emnly agreed  that  they  would  henceforth  com- 
bine for  the  maintenance  each  of  the  other, 
and  all  of  each,  in  the  Government  of  their 
respective  peoples,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  brotherly  love,  Christian  fidelity, 
and  patriarchal  paternalism — all  of  which 
meant  the  principles  of  Hereditary  Absolutism 
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in  the  control  of  States  and  kingdoms.  Cer- 
tainly the  doctrines  and  theory  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  had  been  signally  set  at  naught  by  the 
Republicans  and  Constitutionalists  of  Spain. 
What,  therefore,  should  the  parties  to  the  Holy 
Alliance  do?  We,  the  kings,  must  again 
meet  and  solemnly  consider  this  question,  in 
October  of  1822,  in  a  Congress  at  Verona. 
We  have  already  had  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  our  great  convention  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
to  determine  the  meaning  of  our  articles;  and 
now,  after  four  years  passed,  we  must  convene 
again  to  determine  whether  indeed  this  Holy  Al- 
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liance  of  Krudener  and  the  Czar  shall  really  be 
applied  to  the  startling  state  of  affairs  in  Spain. 
The  Congress  of  Verona  had  this  signifi- 
cance— no  more :  It  must  be  decided  whether 
the  monarchs  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe 
will  send  their  armies  to  the  support  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  in  his  contest  with  the 
Spanish  people.  True,  the  Congress  was  called 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  "of  restoring 
peace ;"  but  the  real  purpose  was  to  crush  the 
reviving  independence  of  Spain,  and  to  pro- 
vide against  the  recurrence  of  like  disastrous 
phenomena  in  the  other  States  of  Europe. 
Yonder  in  Naples  a  movement  very  similar  to 


the  popular  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  is 
already  taking  place.  That  also  must  be  sup- 
pressed in  the  cause  of  absolutism.  The  ques- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  stout  protests  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  ambassador  of  Great 
Britain,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  In 
France  the  Villele  Ministry  was  now  in  power. 
The  French  ambassadors  at  Verona  were  the 
Viscounts  Montmorency  and  Chateaubriand, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  left  to  posterity  a 
proper  account  of  this,  the  gloomiest  and  most 
reactionary  hour  and  event  in  the  diplomatical 
history  of  modern  Europe. 

Though  the  Congress  recom- 
mitted itself,  in  spite  of  the  Brit- 
ish protest,  to  the  doctrine  of 
intervention,  the  sovereigns  did 
not  venture,  as  allied  powers, 
to  apply  the  doctrines  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  in  overthrow- 
ing the  Liberal  Government 
of  Spain.  That  work  was  re- 
mauded  to  France  alone.  ~x  ap- 
pears that  Chateaubriand  and 
the  Government  which  he  rep- 
resented were  only  too  willing 
to  celebrate  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  by  a  sort  of  po- 
litical auto  da  fi,  at  which  the 
Spanish  Constitution  of  1812 
was  to  be  bound  to  the  stake. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
England  had  now  abandoned 
the  necessary  inferences  from 
the  Treaties  of  Vienna  and  Aix- 
la-Cbapelle,  and  had  gone  over 
to  the  cause  of  mankind  against 
despotic  rule,  she  nevertheless 
made  her  protests  at  Verona  m  such  a  manner 
as  to  seem  to  consent  and  permit,  while  she 
forbade.  France,  therefore,  morally  supported 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  and  thoroughly 
in  sympathy,  so  far  as  the  king  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  concerned,  with  the  Holy  Alliance, 
took  upon  herself  the  pleasing  work  of  forceful 
intervention  in  the  political  affairs  of  Spain. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1823  witnessed  the 
monstrous  spectacle  of  an  army  of  Frenchmen 
marching  into  the  Spanish  Peninsula  to  put 
down  the  liberties  of  the  people  !  On  the  10th 
of  May  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  who  com- 
manded  the   expedition,  entered  Madrid,  and 
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the  popular  movement  was  speedily  sup- 
pressed by  force  of  arms.  Cadiz  was  also 
taken,  and  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
restored  throughout  Spain.  Returning  to 
Paris,  the  duke  left  behind  him  an  army  of 
occupation,  which  was  not  wholly  withdrawn 
from  the  peninsula  until  1828.  Loud  were 
the  congratulations  to  which  the  Royalists  of 
France  gave  utterance  over  this  ridiculous 
and  disgraceful  episode  of  tyranny.  France, 
forsooth,  had  again  become  a  conqueror ! 
Only  eight  years  from  Waterloo,  and  she  had 
dictated  a  peace — 
to  Spain !  The  eagle 
had  swooped  down 
beside  the  rook,  and 
forbidden  that  dan- 
gerous bird  to  caw ! 
The  Duke  of  An- 
gouleme  became  for 
a  season  the  lion  of 
the  French  aristo- 
crats. Meanwhile, 
the  bones  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons, 
in  the  solemn  vaults 
of  the  mausoleum 
of  the  Esc  u  rial  pal- 
ace, were  glorified 
as  of  old. 

The  effect  of  the 
Spanish  invasion 
was  immediately 
felt  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Home  Gov- 
ernment of  France. 
If  such  havoc  could 
be  wrought  on  so 
small  a  provocation 
with    the     Liberal 

policy  in  Spain,  why  should  not  a  like  quietus 
be  given  to  all  those  popular  elements  which 
continued  to  vex  the  restored  Bourbonsm 
of  France  herself?  The  reaction  now  set  in 
in  earnest,  aud  the  leaders  of  the  Right  came 
boldly  to  the  fore,  resolved  to  profit  by 
the  popularity  and  success  of  their  cause  in 
the  Spanish  Peninsula.  They  determined  to 
make  Louis  XVIII.  as  good  and  absolute 
a  king,  in  his  greater  kind  and  degree, 
as  Ferdinand  VII.  Indeed,  it  might  well  be 
considered  a  preposterous  policy  to  over- 
29 


throw,  by  force  of  arms,  the  popular  insti- 
tutions of  a  sister  kingdom,  aud  leave  the 
more  monstrous  offense  of  Liberalism  intact 
at  home.  It  was  resolved  to  ply  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  tree.  Measures  were  immedi- 
ately brought  forward  to  change,  in  several 
important  particulars,  the  existing  Constitution 
of  France.  The  French  Republic  had  set  the 
example  of  short  elections  and  short  terms  of 
service  for  all  legislative  officers.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that,  however  much  commotion 
and  political  agitation  may  attend  the  iustitu- 


THE   ESCURIAL. 

tion  of  annual  elections,  the  system  has  the 
great  merit  of  keeping  the  legislative  assembly, 
by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  close  to 
the  heart  and  impulse  of  the  people.  The 
Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other 
hand,  furnishes  the  example  of  the  long  term 
for  representatives.  This  feature  now  com- 
mended itself  to  the  party  in  power  as  a 
needed  innovation,  and  it  was  accordingly  pro- 
posed to  substitute  the  plan  of  septennial 
elections  for  members  of  the  French  Assembly. 
It  was  thought  by  this  means  that  the  Royal- 
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ists  now  in  power,  and  feeling  themselves  able 
at  that  time  to  secure  a  majority  in  a  new 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  might  deem  themselves 
and  their  authority  secure  for  a  period  of 
seven  years ;  after  which  time,  in  the  language 
of  the  abandoned  courtiers  of  the  last  century, 
they  might  say,  "After  us  the  deluge!" 

In  other  ways  also  the  Royalist  Party 
sought,  by  constitutional  changes,  to  shore 
up  and  buttress  the  monarchy.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  all  observers  that,  by  degrees,  and  as 
rapidly  as  prudence  would  permit,  the  French 
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crown  on  the  head  of  Louis  was  to  reclaim 
and  repossess  its  long-lost  prerogatives.  The 
conviction  prevailed  more  and  more  that  the 
oaths  of  constitutional  observance,  favorable  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Liberal  institutions  which 
the  Revolution  had  planted  and  the  king  had 
found  in  full  growth  at  the  date  of  the  Resto- 
ration, rested  but  lightly  on  both  him  and  his 
Ministry.  But  the  reaction,  whatever  it  was  or 
was  intended  to  be,  was  cut  short  by  the  reaper. 
Louis  could  go  no  further.  After  wearing 
the  crown  of  Bourbon  for  nine  years,  he  was 


called  to  his  account,  on  the  16th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1824.  His  reign  had  been  distracted  by 
every  species  of  political  inharmony,  begin- 
ning with  the  disputes  of  Talleyrand  and 
Richelieu,  aud  ending  with  popular  conspir- 
acies, some  of  which  aimed  as  high  as  the  life 
of  the  king. 

History  has  little  to  do  with  fancies — 
nothing  at  all  with  conceits.  It  may  be  cited, 
however,  as  a  peculiar  phenomenon  attendant 
upon  decaying  dynasties,  that  in  the  day  of 
imminent  extinction  the  crown,  by  some 
fatality,  seems  to  shoot  off  collaterally,  by 
a  descent  through  two  or  three  childless 
brothers,  until,  by  a  sidelong  bound,  it 
reaches  the  earth,  to  be  claimed  or  gained 
by  the  representative  of  some  other  line. 
The  student  has  only  to  stand  before  a  se- 
ries of  diagrams  representing  the  Royal 
Houses  of  Europe,  to  be  struck  with  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  this  odd  phenom- 
enon. A  fair  type  of  it  is  furnished  in  the 
case  of  the  oft-married  Henry  VIII.  One 
may  notice  with  interest  the  slipping  of 
the  crown  sidewise  over  the  heads  of  his 
three  childless  heirs  and  successors.  The 
diagram  bears  a  similar  shape  in  the  case 
of  the  Stuarts.  Several  like  examples 
have  already  been  given  in  the  history  of 
France.  Louis  XVI.  was  unable,  from 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  to  send  the 
crown  down  his  own  line.  After  Napo- 
leon, the  scepter  of  Bourbon  went  to  the 
brother  of  the  beheaded  monarch,  and 
that  brother  now  died  childless,  transmit- 
ting the  crown  in  turn  to  his  younger 
brother,  the  Count  of  Artois. 

The  new  king  came  to  the  throne  in 
September  of  1824,  taking  the  title  of 
Charles  X.  Like  his  brother  Louis,  he 
had,  from  his  youth,  been  subject  to  the  strang- 
est vicissitudes.  In  boyhood  he  had  acquired 
a  character  scandalous  for  every  excess  and  dis- 
sipation. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789  he  had  visited  several  European  courts, 
soliciting  aid  for  the  tottering  throne  and 
cause  of  his  brother,  Louis  XVI.  After- 
wards he  held  command  of  a  Royal  regiment; 
but  in  1793  he  gave  over  the  hopeless  struggle 
with  the  Republic,  and  went  into  Russia. 
Two  years  later  we  find  him  associated  with 
the   king's  party    in   La  Vendee.      After   the 
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collapse  of  that  fiery  and  bloody  insurrection, 
Charles  retired  to  England,  living  for  a  while 
at  Holyrood  Palace,  and  afterwards  with  his 
elder  brother  in  exile  at  Hartwell.  Under 
Louis  XVIII.,  the  count  of  Artois  was  con- 
stantly prominent  in  the  Government,  being 
the  leader  of  the  ultra-Royalist  Party.  On 
his  accession  to  the  throne  he  had  at  least  one 
advantage  over  the  late  king;  he  was  older  I 
Not  much  enthusiasm  can  be  expected  to 
attend  the  coronation  of  a  monarch  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.     It   should    be  said,  however, 


and  his  Government.  It  appeared  that  in  the 
order  of  nature  the  crown  would  soon  descend 
to  the  line  of  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Berry,  the 
late  popular  son  and  representative  of  the 
king's  House.  This  prince,  of  open  demeanor 
and  cordial  habits,  had  in  his  life-time  won 
not  a  little  upon  popular  esteem,  and  those 
who  favored  the  legitimate  monarchy  as 
against  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  might 
well  point  with  some  pride  to  the  child  of  the 
Prince  of  Berry,  as  the  expectancy  and  rose 
of  the    lair  State.     The  life  of  the  Duke  of 
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that  in  manners,  address,  and  dignity,  as  well  as 
in  general  capacity  for  affairs,  this  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Elder  Branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon  was  the  superior  of  his  predeces- 
sor. In  politics,  however,  he  was  as  hope- 
lessly wedded  to  the  traditions  which  have 
made  the  term  Bourbonism  odious  to  the 
friends  of  civil  liberty  in  all  the  world,  as  had 
been  any  representative  of  his  ancestral  line 
from  the  days  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 

One  circumstance  at  least  tended  to  popu- 
larize, in   some  small  measure,  the  new  king 


Berry  had  been  cut  short  four  years  before 
the  accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne.  On  the 
evening  of  the  13th  of  February,  1820,  when 
the  duke  was  coming  out  from  the  opera- 
house,  an  assassin,  named  Louvel,  sprang  upon 
him  and  stabbed  him  to  death.  But  the  hope 
of  his  family  was  justified  seven  months  after- 
wards, when  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Berry, 
Marie  Caroline  of  Palermo,  gave  birtli  to  a  son, 
upon  whom  was  conferred  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  and  the  prospective  heirship  of  the 
French  crown.     To  this  remaining  scion  of  the 
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ancient  house  all  the  Legitimists  now  looked,  in 
the  fond  belief  that  he  should  one  day  flour- 
ish as  a  great  king  of  the  old  and  glorious 
pattern. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  himself  must  be  tested 
with  a  reign  of  six  years'  duration.  It  fell  to 
M.  Villele  to  carry  the  Government  over  the 
hiatus  between  the  two  reigns.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  king  that  this  statesman  was 
not  extreme  enough  in  his  Royalism  to  meet 
the   demands  of  the  throne 


change  was  introduced  in  the  Ministry,  the 
existing  Administration  was  called  upon  to 
continue  the  work  of  reaction  which  had  been 
too  feebly  prosecuted  during  the  late  reign. 
Charles  and  his  Government  now  sought  openly 
to  bring  back  and  to  make  absolute  the  odious 
methods  of  Government  and  principles  of  state- 
craft which  had  prevailed  under  the  Ancient 
Regime.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  felt  that 
some  emphatic  and  unmistakable  policy  must 
be  adopted  with  respect  to  those  loyal  Emi- 
grant Nobles  who  had  suffered   so  great  con- 


tempt and    hardship    during   the  Republican 
and  Imperial  ascendencies. 

The  student  of  the  French  Revolution  will 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  complete  shat- 
tering and   dissipation   of  the  feudal  land-sys- 
tem of  France  by  the  Republic.     Nor  will  the 
democratic    peoples  of  to-day  fail   to   commis- 
erate the   hardships  and   woes  of  the  French 
nobility,  brayed   as  they  were  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary mortar.     These  hardships  and  miseries 
But  before  any      were  inflicted  under  that  peculiar  form  of  un- 
just justice  which  history 
is  wont  to  impose  on  the 
descendants  of  those  who 
have  sinned  against  hu- 
manity and  the  freedom 
of  mankind.     The  noble 
estates   of    France   were 
swept  away  like  autumnal 
leaves   in  the  whirlwind 
of  November.  The  nobles 
themselves,  their  families 
and  dependents,  fled  for 
their    lives  into    strange 
regions,  where   they  be- 
came   wanderers,     refu- 
gees,   exiles,   in    distress 
and  poverty.    They  were 
obliged     to     bow     their 
proud  necks  to  the  yoke 
of  calamity.  Some  taught 
school  to  obtain  the  means 
of      subsistence ;      some 
went    to   work    in   vine- 
yards and  orchards ;  some 
trimmed   hedges ;     some 
blistered  their  small,  soft 
hands    with     the    rough 
tools  of  workshops ;  some 
made    shoes ;    some    be- 
came peddlers,  and  strove,  by  petty  sales  made 
at  the   doorways   of  the   common   people,   to- 
gather  the  means  of  living. 

It  was  a  hard  but  wholesome  discipline. 
For  a  long  time  hope  seemed  to  be  dead  in- 
the  breasts  of  the  Emigrants.  Children  born 
after  the  exile  grew  to  mauhood  and  woman- 
hood in  foreign  lands,  never  having  once 
gratified  their  eyes  with  the  sight  of  La  Patrie. 
With  the  reliction,  hope  immediately  revived, 
and  the  Emigrants  came  home  from  almost 
every  civilized  country  of  the  world.     At  first 
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it  was  found  impossible  by  Louis  XVIII.  and 
his  Ministers  to  satisfy,  or  even  appease,  the 
hunger  of  the  returned  nobility.  The  king, 
perhaps,  had  wit  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
aristocratic  system  was  hopelessly  shattered, 
and  that  nothing  better  than  compromising  ex- 
pedients could  ever  be  adopted  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  that  feudal  caste  now  become  a 
memory. 

Under  Charles,  however,  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. He  had  the  true  faith  of  the  Bourbon. 
He  fulfilled  completely  the  Napoleonic  defini- 
tion of  learning  nothing  and  forgetting 
nothing.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign, 
•the  Loyalist  majority  in  the  Chambers  was  set 
free  to  do  its  will,  and  the  first  important 
measure  was  there  directed  to  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Emigrants.  A  bill  was 
introduced,  and  passed,  appropriating  a  thou- 
sand million  francs  for  the  recompense  of  those 
who  had  lost  their  estates  and  properties  by 
the  Revolution.  The  heirs  of  the  aristocracy 
•now  came  in  to  recover  from  New  France 
what  their  fathers  had  lost  in  the  wreck  of 
that  Old  France  which  had  gone  down  at  sea. 
At  first  it  was  the  program  of  the  aristocrats 
to  reclaim  and  recover  the  actual — that  is,  the 
same — estates  which  had  been  wrested  from 
their  ancestors,  confiscated  by  the  Republic, 
and  consumed  in  war  with  the  Republic's  en- 
emies. But  those  estates,  in  such  manner  con- 
fiscated, had  long  since  been  regranted  or  re- 
sold to  the  people  of  the  new  Freuch  Nation. 
Most  of  the  lands  had  been  divided  up  into 
*mall  holdings.  Vineyards  had  been  planted, 
hamlets  built,  roads  constructed,  dividing 
hedges  run  upon  and  through  the  great  es- 
tates which  had  formerly  been  held  in  soli- 
darity by  the  Nobles.  To  dispossess  the  present 
•owners  of  such  properties,  to  retake  them  for 
the  representatives  of  the  past,  was  now  im- 
possible. Such  action  would  be  to  undo  the 
Revolution,  and  to  convert  the  French  people 
themselves  into  Emigrants  and  adventurers. 
The  plan  of  compensation  was  therefore 
adopted,  and  the  sum  of  a  thousand  million 
francs  was  named  by  the  Chamber  as  the  total 
recompense  for  the  losses  of  the  old  aristocracy. 
Those  who  had  purchased  the  lauds  of  the 
defunct  Nobility  were  allowed  to  retain  them, 
but  the  scions  of  the  former  owners  were  to  be 
-compensated    with    annuities,     pensions,    and 


sums  in  gross.  The  measure  was  so  devised 
as  to  be  received  with  favor  by  both  classes 
of  claimants.  The  present  occupants  of  the 
lands  might  well  be  willing,  under  such  a 
Chamber,  such  a  Ministry,  such  a  king,  and 
in  the  midst  of  such  reactionary  tendencies, 
that  the  heirs  of  the  past  might  receive  their 
pensions,  if  they  themselves,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  homes. 

As  soon  as  the  question  of  settlement  with 
the  Emigrants  was  thus  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative, the  Government  gave  its  attention, 
as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  institutions  having  their  foundation  in 
Jesuitism.  The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  will 
be  recalled  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  early 
Revolution.  They  were  now  encouraged  to 
return  to  France  and  to  renew  their  subtle 
relations  with  society.  Law  again  took  the 
Roman  faith  and  practice  under  its  patronage. 
Mere  superstitions  were  revived,  and  mum- 
mery was  heard  in  the  ancient  accents.  The 
question  of  sacrilege  was  taken  up.  Theft 
of  any  article  from  consecrated  ground  was 
made  a  felony  punishable  with  death.  The 
profanation  in  any  way  of  the  elements  of 
wafer  and  wine  used  in  the  sacraments  of  the 
church  was  declared  a  crime  equal  to  par- 
ricide! 

In  the  next  place,  the  king  and  his  minis- 
ters turned  their  attention  to  the  press,  that 
pernicious  instrument  of  enlightenment  and 
emancipation.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  real  political  power  of  France  had  now 
fortunately  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  middle 
or  burgher  class  of  citizens.  The  career  of 
modern  French  journalism  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  to 
have  been  directed  to  that  great  intermediate 
citizenship  on  which  the  State  was  builded. 
A  class  of  public  political  teachers  appeared, 
who  henceforth  used  the  press  as  the  vehicle 
of  their  doctrines  and  advocacy.  Men  like 
De  Barante,  Guizot,  and  Villemaiu  arose  as 
true  journalists,  standing  midway  between  the 
extremes  of  party,  and  turning  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  journalism  to  the  defense  of 
a  truer  popular  liberty  than  had  hitherto  found 
a  voice.  The  continuance  of  this  system  was  in- 
consistent with  the  existence  of  that  kind  of  abso- 
lutism which  the  Government  of  Charles  X 
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sought  assiduously  to  reestablish  in  France.  A 
censorship  was  accordingly  adopted  for  the 
repression  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  At  the 
very  moment  of  his  accession,  when  the  king, 
like  most  monarchs  under  similar  circum- 
stances, sought  for  the  passing  hour  to  secure 
the  favor  of  his  subjects,  he  had  relaxed  the 
censorship  which  had  been  established  under  the 
reign  of  his  predecessor.  But  the  restriction 
was  now  reimposed,  and  the  freedom  of  jour- 
nalism was  put  down  by  statutory  enactment. 

Then  came  the  measure  of  making  men 
great  by  patent.  In  1827,  seventy-six  new 
Peers  of  France  were  created.  The  project 
was  similar  in  character  and  intent  to  that 
which  we  have  frequently  seen  attempted,  and 
sometimes  carried  out,  under  the  stress  of  polit- 
ical exigency  in  England.  In  instances  not  a 
few,  the  party  dominant  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  has  found  itself  so  seriously  impeded 
by  an  adverse  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  to  be  under  the  strongest  temptation  to 
reverse  that  majority  by  the  creation  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Peers.  This  expedient  was 
now  unhesitatingly  employed  by  Charles  X. 
and  his  Ministers.  The  predominance  of  the 
king's  party,  in  the  Upper  Chamber  at  least, 
was  thus  effectually,  if  not  permanently, 
secured.  For  who  could  vote  against  his 
maker?  In  the  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
however,  the  Opposition  still  held  its  own, 
and  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  pestifer- 
ous annoyance  of  this  body,  the  king  soon  dis- 
missed the  House  and  ordered  a  new  election. 
The  event  showed,  however,  that  he  had  made 
a  fallacious  calculation,  for  the  Liberal  forces 
in  the  new  Chamber  were  increased  instead  of 
diminished. 

The  result  of  the  election  greatly  shocked 
the  king  and  his  advisers.  It  was  now  neces- 
sary either  that  the  Government  should  itself 
become  revolutionary,  by  refusing  to  recog- 
nize the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  else  that 
it  should  accept  the  result  with  a  consequent 
change  of  the  Ministry.  The  latter  alternative 
was  taken.  The.  Royalist  Ministers  resigned 
their  offices,  and  Charles  was  constrained  to 
appoint  new  members  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  popular  will.  But  how  could  a  Liberal 
Ministry  survive  under  the  shadow  of  a  Bour- 
bon throne?  The  experiment  was  tried,  and 
proved  abortive.     In  August  of  1828  the  Lib- 


erals went  out  of  office,  and  the  Ultra-Royalist, 
Prince  Jules  de  Polignac,  was  ordered  to  form 
a  new  Cabinet  after  the  king's  own  heart.  It 
had  already  become  apparent  to  every  reflect- 
ive mind  that  the  whole  political  structure 
was  unstable  in  every  part,  and  that  sooner 
or  later  it  must  end  in  cataclysm  and  new 
creation. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  notice  the 
concluding  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  in 
the  home  kingdom,  we  may  well  glance  abroad 
at  the  only  foreign  drama  of  these  years  in 
which  France  bore  any  conspicuous  part. 
The  Greek  Revolution  had  now  reached  its  first 
stage  of  fulfillment,  and  the  Greeks,  as  a  semi- 
independent  people,  were  at  war  with  the  Turks. 
In  July  of  1827  the  protocol,  signed  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg the  year  before,  determinative  of  the 
condition  of  settlement  between  Greece  and 
the  Porte,  was  expanded  into  the  Treaty  of 
London,  in  which  England,  Russia,  and  France 
entered  into  a  solemu  compact  to  end,  by  force 
of  allied  action,  the  war  in  the  East.  The 
mediation  of  the  Powers  was  accordingly  of- 
fered to  the  Sultan,  with  the  suggestion  of  an 
armistice  until  what  time  the  true  conditions 
of  a  Turco-Hellenic  peace  might  be  discussed 
aud  defined.  The  Sultan  scornfully  rejected 
this  interference  with  his  affairs,  and  a  break 
between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  Power* 
was  at  once  precipitated.  At  this  time  Ibra- 
him Pasha,  commander  of  the  Ottoman  squad- 
ron, was  assembling  his  forces  at  Navarino, 
preparatory  to  an  expedition  against  Hydra. 
Suddenly  the  allied  fleet  appeared  in  the  Bay, 
and  on  the  20th  of  October,  1827,  the  great 
battle  of  Navariuo  was  fought,  in  which  the 
combined  fleets  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  were 
destroyed.  The  maritime  power  of  the  Sultan 
was  ruined.  England  presently  withdrew  from 
the  contest;  but  France,  continuing  in  the  in- 
tervention, proceeded  to  occupy  the  Morea 
until  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  concede  the 
independence  of  the  Greeks. 

The  appointment  of  Polignac  as  Prime 
Minister  of  France  marked  the  acme  of  Bour- 
bon reaction.  The  prince  was,  at  the  time, 
French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
where  his  intimacy  with  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  excited  much  comment  in  both  king- 
doms. In  France  especially  such  a  relation 
could  but  create  the   greatest  popular  odium. 
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That  the  friend  of  Wellington  should  become 
Prime  Minister  in  the  Government  of  a  re- 
stored Bourbon  king,  was  sufficient  to  excite 
universal  disgust.  Only  the  blindness  of  the 
Government  failed  to  perceive  the  anachronism  I 
and  impossibility  of  an  Administration  under 
such  a  leader.  When  Priuce  Polignac  re- 
turned to  Paris,  rumor  and  suspicion  flew  be- 
fore him,  and  his  accession  to  power  was  the 
provocation  of  fierce  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Liberals.  He  became  President  of  the 
French  Council  in  November  of  1829,  and 
the  event  was  the  signal  for  open  resist- 
ance, which  soon  sprang  full-armed  from  the 
ground. 

It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dominated 
by  the  Liberal  Party. 
In  pursuance  of  its  own 
policy,  that  body  had 
chosen  as  its  President, 
the  statesman  Casimir 
Perier,  who,  while  not 
himself  a  conspicuous 
Radical,  was  thoroughly 
devoted  to  the  cause  of 
the  people.  On  the  2d 
of  March,  1830,  the 
President  of  the  Chamber 
replied  in  a  most  defiant 
temper  to  the  king's 
speech  from  the  throne. 
The  crisis  was  at  the 
door.  Charles  at  once 
dissolved  the  Assembly, 
and  sought  to  allay  the 
excitement    by    making 

certain  salutary  changes  in  the  Ministry.  The 
French  Nation  at  once  construed  the  king's 
concession  as  an  act  of  weakness  and  appre- 
hension, and  no  sooner  had  this  thought  taken 
possession  of  the  public  mind  than  the  fate 
of  the  Government  was  sealed.  In  the  elec- 
tion which  now  ensued  for  new  members  of 
the  Chamber,  the  Liberals  gained  greatly, 
and  presented  a  bold  and  hostile  front  to  the 
king  and  his  party.  It  was  evident  that  as 
soon  as  the  legislative  body  should  reassemble, 
Prince  Polignac  and  his  Ministry  would  be 
driven  ignominiously  from  office. 

Only  one  circumstance  now  appeared  from 


the  whole  horizen  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the 
king,  and  that  was  an  achievement  of  the 
army.  Victory  in  the  field  always  goes  to 
the  credit  of  the  Government.  Nor  is  any 
other  fact  in  history  more  likely  to  gain  at 
least  a  temporary  popular  support  for  the  ex- 
isting order  than  is  military  achievement, 
particularly  victory  abroad.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  Charles,  just  at  this  juncture,  to  have 
victory.  The  French  arms  in  Africa  had  been 
crowned  with  complete  success.  As  far  back 
as  1827,  serious  difficulties  had  arisen  between 
the  French  Government  and  the  half-barba- 
rian Dey  of  Algiers.      The  immemorial  con- 
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duct  of  the  Morocco  States  toward  the  people 
of  Christian  nations,  had  already  aroused 
many  governments  to  war.  The  Algerians  had 
been  conspicuously  criminal  in  the  maltreat- 
ment and  enslavement  of  Christians  who 
chanced  to  come  within  their  power.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the 
guns  of  the  young  Republic  of  the  United 
States  had  thundered  a  cheerful  sound  along 
this  part  of  the  African  coast. 

The  present  Dey  of  Algiers  had  pursued 
the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  and  it  remained 
for  the  dying  House  of  Bourbon  to  bring  him 
to  his  knees.      Charles   X.  was  guilty  of  the 
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commendable  action  of  sending  out  a  squad- 
ron to  demand  of  his  Algerine  Majesty  an 
ample  reparation  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
sailors    and   merchants  of  France.      Early  in 


the  Count  de  Bourmont,  who  commanded  the 
expedition,  marched  against  the  robber-capital 
of  the  country,  and  was  about  to  carry  the 
city    by  storm,  when  the  dey,  taking  counsel 


1830  an  army  of  nearly  forty  thousand  men 
was  sent  to  the  African  coast  to  compel  the 
dev  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  civilization  and 
humanity.     Landing  near  the  city  of  Algiers, 


of  discretion,  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  French.  The  African  mon- 
arch was  expelled  from  the  country,  and  after- 
wards    took    up    his    residence    in    Naples. 
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Algiers  was  at  once  colonized  by  the  con- 
querors, converted  into  the  most  flourishing 
and  important  foreign  dependency  of  France, 
and  held  as  a  permanent  outpost  of  the 
kingdom. 

These  events  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  July,  1830,  and  on  the  9th  of  the  month 
the  news  reached  Paris.  It  was  in  the  heat 
and  acme  of  the  political  crisis.  No  other 
news  could  have  been  so  grateful  to  the  tot- 
tering form  and  failiug  heart  of  Bourbonism. 
It  was  foolishly  believed  by  the  king  and  the 
Ministry  that  the  success  of  the  French  arms 
over  the  Algerians  might  be  turned  to  the 
glorification  of  the  Government.  The  army 
of  Louis  had  dictated  peace  by  the  suppression 
of  a  Liberal  constitution  in  Spain.  The  army 
of  Charles  had  won  a  victory  over  the  half- 
wild  African  Islamites  of  Algiers.  How  great 
therefore  are  the  abilities,  how  vast  the  energy 
and  skill  of  the  Freuch  Government,  which 
has  directed  all  things  to  these  great  ends ! 
Therefore  shall  we  be  gloriously  perpetuated 
and  sit  on  our  throne,  not  only  Dei  gratia, 
but  by  the  common  acclaim  of  the  French 
Nation.  Was  not  such  the  result  when  the 
news  came  home  to  France  of  Jena  and  Aus- 
terlitz  and  Friedlaud  ?  But  never  was  the 
logic  of  mutatis  mutandis  more  strikingly  ap- 
plied. Encouraged  by  the  idea  that  his  Af- 
rican success  would  bear  him  through,  Charles, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  proceeded  to  issue  five 
Royal  Ordinances,  every  one  of  which  was 
leveled  directly  against  the  liberties  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  first  article  declared  a  suspension 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  of  whatever 
remained  of  the  fiction  of  freedom.  The  sec- 
ond act  dissolved  the  new  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, which  had  not  yH  convened!  The  third 
prescribed  a  new  system  of  elections,  by  which 
the  absolute  power  of  the  king  might  be  se- 
cured. The  fourth  convoked  a  new  Chamber, 
and  by  the  fifth  some  Ultra-Royalists  were 
appointed  to  high  places  in  the  Government. 
The  first  knowledge  which  the  people  had  of 
these  proceedings  was  through  the  official 
newspaper  in  which  the  public  decrees  were 
promulgated.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  in  the  capital,  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  done  until  apprised 
thereof  by  the  publication  of  the  king's  inten- 
tion.    Having   sent   forth   his  edicts,  Charles 


went  hunting,  and  the  Ministers  shook  hands 
gleefully  over  what  they  supposed  to  be  the 
final  solution  of  all  their  troubles. 

But  the  solution  was  not  even  a  respect- 
able fiction.  There  now  appeared  on  the 
scene  a  new  force  in  the  person  of  Louis 
Adolphe  Thiers,  a  young  journalist  from  Mar- 
seilles, who,  as  editor  of  the  National  news- 
paper, took  up  the  cause  of  the  people  in  a 
memorable  manner.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  appearance  of  the  spirit  of  free  journal- 
ism under  the  previous  reign.  It  remained  for 
the  year  1830  to  present  the  new  fact  of  an 
outspoken  press  as  a  distinct  force  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  France.  Thiers  boldly  put  himself 
at  the  front,  and  became  at  once  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  the  Liberal  journalists  of  Paris. 
He  had  for  his  coadjutors  Armand;  Carrel, 
Mignet,  and  several  others  who  wielded  free 
lances  against  the  buckler  of  Bourbonism. 
Thiers  drew  up,  and  with  other  Liberal  editors 
signed  and  published,  a  vigorous  and  patriotic 
protest  against  the  Royal  Ordinances.  The 
act,  as  matters  then  stood,  was  audacious  in 
the  extreme;  but  the  event  soon  justified  the 
course  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  Public  opinion 
at  once  went  into  insurrection  against  the 
Government,  and  it  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  rattling  insurrection  of  arms  would 
soon  follow  in  the  train. 

The  pronuueiameuto  of  Thiers  came  sharp 
after  the  issue  and  publication  of  the  king's 
edicts.  On  the  27th  of  July  it  was  known 
that  Marshal  Marmont  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  defense  of  Paris.  The  city  took  fire 
in  an  hour.  She  became  suddenly  glorious 
with  indignation.  Even  on  the  day  following 
the  publication  of  the  king's  ordinances  the 
people  poured  by  thousands  into  the  streets, 
and  the  city,  as  of  old,  began  to  put  on  her 
revolutionary  garments.  Volleys  of  musketry 
were  heard  where  the  multitudes  were  assem- 
bled. The  people  fell  back  before  some  un- 
steady charges  of  the  guards,  and  by  nightfall 
a  silence  which  was  ominous,  rather  than  re- 
assuriug,  rested  over  Paris.  With  the  coming 
of  the  morning  light,  however,  the  agitation 
broke  out  afresh,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  tri- 
color of  the  Republic  was  flung  out  from 
the  spire  of  Notre  Dame.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  same  inspiring  banner  was  run  up  on  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.     Many  citizens  arrayed  them- 
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pelves  in  the  uniform  of  the  old  National  Guard, 
and  the  Revolution  of  1830  was  fairly  on. 

The  king  and  the  Ministry  were  now  thor- 
oughly alarmed,  and  Marshal  Marmont,  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  was  ordered  to  clear  the 
city.  At  first  he  hesitated,  and  advised  pa- 
cific measures  with  the  populace.  But  the 
Government  well  knew  that  the  time  for  pa- 
cification  had  passed,  and  that  it  must  now 
conquer  or  perish.  So  the  contest  began,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  city  the  firing  of  mus- 
ketry and  the  rattling  of  iron  hail  along  the 
streets  announced  the  outbreak  of  revolution- 
ary violence.  The  people  became  furious 
under  the  assaults  of  the  soldiers,  and   hesi- 
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tated  at  nothing  which  promised  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government.  They  fought  from 
the  windows  and  house-tops.  Every  kind  of 
weapon  was  brought  into  requisition.  Stones, 
tiles,  billets  of  wood,  and  every  species  of  mis- 
sile were  hurled  down  upon  the  troops  crowded 
into  the  narrow  streets.  Women  poured  hot 
water  and  boiling  oil  on  the  heads  of  the  sol- 
diers. Chairs,  tables,  and  piano-fortes  were 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  by  frenzied  ama- 
zons,  more  furious  even  than  the  men,  and 
more  irrational  in  their  rage.  The  guards 
were  driven  back  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
thence  to  the  Tuileries.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted 


that  most  of  the  soldiers  were  from  the  first 
at  heart  with  the  insurgents. 

In  the  meantime  came  hurriedly  together 
the  new  Chandler  of  Deputies.  On  the  28th 
of  July  the  committee  from  the  House  entered 
into  conference  with  Marmont,  who  endeav- 
ored to  persuade  them    to   pacify  the  people. 

But  the  Deputies,  from  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  quickly  saw  their  advantage, 
and  refused  to  attempt  the  pacification  of  Paris 
until  certain  reforms,  virtually  revolutionary 
in  their  character,  should  be  made  in  and  by 
the  Government.  On  the  night  of  the  29th 
the  insurrection  became  general.  The  people 
tore  up  the  boulevards  and  constructed  barri- 
cades upon  the  principal  streets.  When  it 
came  to  carrying  these  defenses,  the  soldiers 
showed  themselves  to  be  as  lukewarm  as  the 
people  were  determined.  During  the  day  two 
full  regiments  of  the  line  deserted  and  went 
over  to  the  insurgents.  Marshal  Marmont  per- 
ceived the  defection,  and  could  place  no  fur- 
ther reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  any  of  the 
soldiers  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  At  this 
juncture  the  people  made  a  universal  rush, 
and  swept  everything  before  them.  The 
Louvre  was  taken  first,  and  the  Tuileries  soon 
afterwards.  Into  the  latter  palace  the  crowds 
burst  as  in  the  days  of  the  Great  Revolution. 
The  Royal  Chambers  were  sacked,  and  the  in- 
signia of  the  House  of  Bourbon  trampled 
under  foot.  It  was  noted  that  in  the  midst 
of  these  excesses  there  was  neither  theft  nor 
any  other  personal  crime.  It  was  again  seen 
that  the  Parisian  sansculotte  was  a  true  pa- 
triot, scorning  to  pillage  for  his  own  sake,  but 
capable  as  a  Hun  to  destroy  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  monarchy.  It  is  not  known  that  a 
single  person  in  these  wild  assaults  on  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  was  murdered  by 
the  infuriated  rioters.  It  was  but  another  ex- 
ample of  the  excess  and  terrorism  which  may 
be  expected  under  the  dominion  of  that  force 
which  Paris  herself  has  named  the  "sacred 
right  of  insurrection." 

These  things  done,  Marshal  Marmont  has- 
tily withdrew  from  the  city  on  the  road  to  St. 
Cloud,  and  Paris  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Revolutionists.  Charles  himself,  and  all  that 
was  left  of  the  Government,  were  swept  out  in 
the  same  direction.  Vainly  did  the  flying 
king  attempt  to  stem  the  torrent.     He  hastily 
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abolished  his  Five  Ordinances,  by  which  the 
crisis  had  been  precipitated.  He  dismissed 
the  Royalist  Ministry,  and  named  another 
composed  of  Liberals.  But  he  might  as  well 
have  parleyed  with  a  cyclone  or  made  con- 
cessions to  an  earthquake.  The  French  whale, 
now  wallowing  in  the  angry  seas,  would  accept 
no  tub  of  smaller  proportions  than  the  House 
of  Bourbon  itself.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
immediately  came  to  an  organiza- 
tion in  the  city,  and  resolved  that 
Charles  X.  should  reign  no  longer. 
The  veteran  General  La  Fayette  was 
appointed  to  the  Military  Command 
at  Paris,  and  on  the  reappearance 
of  the  aged  patriot  in  the  streets  the 
agitated  sea  at  once  fell  to  a  calm. 
The  Revolution  was  accomplished 
with  but  little  bloodshed  and  small 
loss  of  property.  Only  three  days, 
ever  afterwards  known  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  French  history,  as  the 
"  Three  Days  of  July,"  had  been 
occupied  in  the  transformation  ;  and 
it  is  said  that  many  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  Paris  were  not  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  tumult  until  the  work 
was  ended. 

We  may  here  pause  to  note  in  a 
word  the  destinies  of  the  wrecked 
dynasty.  On  the  2d  of  August, 
1830,  Charles  X.  gave  over  the 
hopeless  struggle,  and  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favor  of  his  posthumous 
grandson,  that  young  boy  called  the 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  son  of  the  assas- 
sinated Duke  of  Berry.  Of  this  child, 
to  whom  the  remaining  hopes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  now  turned,  we  ,Jg^ 

have  already  spoken.    He  was  at  this  -- ^ 

time  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  known 
henceforth  as  the  Count  de  Cbam- 
bord.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  was  a 
younger  son  of  Charles  X.  The  elder  son,  the 
Dauphin,  Duke  of  Angouleme,  was  childless — 
another  circumstance  in  that  fateful  condition 
by  which  the  crown  of  Henry  of  Navarre  was 
sliding  laterally  to  the  ground.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Duke  of  AngoulSme  also 
renounced  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France 
in  favor  of  his  nephew.  Of  course  the  Royal 
Family  must  at  once   depart  from   that   hot- 


tempered  France  which  had  borne  through 
many  generations  so  much  of  their  insulting 
tyranny.  Charles  and  his  court  made  first  a 
brief  pause  at  St.  Cloud,  and  then  retired 
to  Trianon,  from  which  presently  they  re- 
moved to  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  Even 
this  refuge  was  but  temporary.  Under  the 
circumstances,  England  was  the  best  and 
safest  retreat.     Thither  the  representatives  of 
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LODIS  PHILIPPE. 


the  shattered  House  betook  themselves  and 
found  residence  at  Holyrood  Palace,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  Charles  had  lived  during 
the  larger  part  of  his  first  exile.  He  lived 
for  six  years,  and  died  at  Gortz,  in  Austria, 
on  the  6th  of  November,  1836. 

Meanwhile,  events  were  whirling  rapidly  in 
the  French  capital.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  selecting  a 
new    ruler    for    France.       At    this  -juncture, 
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Thiers  and  Mignet  again  asserted  their  strength 
and  influence  by  nominating  for  the  throne 
Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  representa- 
tive of  what  is  known  as  the  Younger  Branch 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  The  prince  himself 
was  not  loath  to  present  himself  at  the  crisis, 
and  to  offer  his  services  to  the  nation.  In  so 
doiug,  he  was  favored  greatly  by  his  charac- 
ter and  antecedents.  He  was  the  son  of  that 
Philippe  Egalite,  or  Equality  Philip,  who  was 
so  conspicuous  a  figure— conspicuous  for  his 
Liberalism  —  in  the  early  days  of  the  First 
Revolution.  At  the  first,  the  Chamber  voted 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  kingdom  with 
the  title  of  Lieutenant-General.  The  prince 
accepted  his  election,  met  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  members  of  the  Provisional 
Government  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  the  most  liberal 
principles  of  administration.  His  accession 
to   power  in  his  military  relations   was  hailed 


with  great  delight  by  the  Parisians,  who  waved 
the  tricolor  flag  before  him  as  he  came,  and 
shouted  to  their  heart's  content. 

At  this  stage  of  the  revolution  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  overthrown  House  and  of  the 
Old  Royalty  sought  assiduously  to  obtain  from 
Louis  Philippe  a  recognition  of  the  young 
Count  de  Chambord,  under  the  title  of  Henry 
V.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  too  wily 
a  politician  to  be  caught  in  such  a  snare. 
He  at  first  suppressed  that  part  of  the  letter 
of  abdication  signed  by  Charles  and  Angouleme 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  succes- 
sion of  the  Duke  of  Berry's  sou  ;  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  clause  was  presently  disseminated 
in  the  city,  and  the  tumult  broke  out  anew. 
Then  it  was  that  a  great  mob,  rolling  out  of 
Paris  in  the  direction  of  the  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,  gave  the  signal  of  flight  to  Charles 
and  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  toppling 
fortunes  of  his  House. 


CHAPTER   CXXXVI.-THE   CITIZEN    KING. 


]HUS  did  the  Younger 
Branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon  supplant  the 
Elder.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  proceeded  at 
once  to  undo  the  despotic 
acts  of  Charles  X.,  and 
then  to  elect  Louis  Philippe  king,  not  of 
France,  but  of  the  French.1  The  popularity  of 
the  new  sovereign  was  shown  in  the  fact  that 
he  received  two  hundred  and  nineteeen  out  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  votes  in  the 
Chamber.  His  elevation  to  power  was  an- 
other most  striking  example  of  the  strange 
personal  vicissitudes  through  which  the  princes 
of  France  passed  in  the  Revolutionary  epoch. 
Nothing  could  more  strongly  illustrate  the 
possible  height  and  depth  of  aristocratic  life 
at  this  era  in  history  than  the  career  of  this 
same  Louis  Philippe.     Carlyle,  with  his  keen 


'Napoleon  the  Great  had,  on  his  accession  to 
power,  drawn  the  same  distinction.  He  had  him- 
self crowned  as  Emperor  of  the  French,  not  of 
France.  The  Feudal  principle  was  made  to  give 
way  to  popular  sovereignty. 


insight  of  men  and  events,  caught  quickly 
and  well  the  panorama  of  this  eventful  life: 
"The  brave  young  Egalite,"  says  he  of  him 
on  the  night  when  Madame  Genlis  effected 
his  own  and  his  sister's  escape  from  France  to 
Switzerland,  "has  a  most  wild  morrow  to  look 
for ;  but  now  only  himself  to  carry  through 
it.  ...  Brave  young  Egalite  reaches  Switzer- 
land and  the  Genlis  cottage  with  a  strong  crab- 
stick  in  his  hand,  a  strong  heart  in  his  body : 
his  princedom  is  now  reduced  to  that."  Cer- 
tainly such  a  prospect  is  not  cheering.  Young 
Egalite  at  length  becomes  M.  Corby,  in  his 
exile,  and  is  a  village  school-master  in  Swit- 
zerland. He  suffers  hunger,  hardship,  all  the 
pangs  of  poverty  and  deprivation,  but  bears 
up  bravely  through  more  than  twenty-one 
years  of  wandering  in  exile.  Returning  to 
France  in  1814,  his  military  rank  was  revived, 
and  the  property  which  his  father  had  lost 
by  execution  and  confiscation  was  restored  to 
him.  Now,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1830,  he 
is  elected,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
deputies,  King  of  the  French,  and  for  eighteen 
years  to  come  shall  wear  the  crown,  which  he 
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is'  destined  to  lose  at  last  in   the  Republican 
Revolution  of  184S. 

On  the  whole,  the  events  which  we  have  just 
described,  the  nearly  bloodless  Revolution  of 
1830,  the  elevation  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
throne  of  a  moderated  monarchy,  resembled, 
and  are  indeed  the  analogue  of,  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688.  In  many  respects 
William  of  Orange  and  the  first  and  only 
Orleans  king  of  France  stand  in  like  relation 
to  the  civil  history  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries.     There  was  now  a  general  effort  made 


famous  abode  of  power  had  ever  known. 
Indeed,  the  monarchy  now  established  in 
France  was  of  a  new  kind — a  peculiar  blend- 
ing of  Imperial  force  with  Republican  sim- 
plicity. The  popular  voice  well  expressed  the 
spirit  of  a  new  regime  in  the  sobriquet  which 
it  conferred  on  Louis  of  "  The  Citizen  King  " — 
a  compliment  not  undeserved. 

One  of  the  first  measures  promoted  by  the 
Orleans  dynasty  was  the  prosecution  and  com- 
pletion of  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  After 
the  capture  of  the  city  of  that  name  by  the 
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ARRIVAL  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE  IN  PARIS. 


by  the  Liberal  monarchists  of  France  to  intro- 
duce such  constitutional  reforms  as  might 
tend  to  make  possible  the  coexistence  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  public  liberty.  The  new 
court  and  Government  proved  to  be  the  most 
virtuous  and  able  which  the  French  Nation 
had  known  since  the  days  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire.  In  his  personal  character, 
disciplined  as  he  had  been  by  adversity,  the 
King  was  unexceptionable.  During  his  reign 
of  eighteen  years,  the  inner  life  and  outer 
reputation  of  the  Tuileries  was  as  fair  as  that 


Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  the  return  of  the 
latter  to  France,  a  new  figure  had  appeared 
in  the  African  horizon,  in  the  person  of  the 
famous  Arab  General,  Abd-el-Kader.  This 
Mohammedan  prince  was  a  native  of  Mascara, 
born  in  the  year  1807.  He  was  well  edu- 
cated in  the  lore  of  Islam,  and,  when  only 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  chosen  Emir  of 
Mascara  and  chief  of  the  dependent  tribes.  He 
had  already  a  great  reputation  as  a  soldier — 
a  wild  cavalry  leader  of  the  desert,  brave  and 
rash  as  Mohammed  himself.     To  him  now  fell 
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the  task  of  rescuing  Algiers  from  the  grasp 
of  France.  For  quite  awhile  alter  the  acces- 
sion of  Louis  Philippe,  Abd-el-Kader,  with  his 
barbarian  cavalry,  held  the  French  in  check, 
and  not  until  the  latter  had  sacrificed  a  vast 
amount  of  life  and  treasure  did  they  succeed 
in  reducing  him  to  submission.  The  war  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  At  last,  however,  in 
August  of  1844,  a  combined  army  of  Moors 
and  Algerians  was  met  and  disastrously  routed 
at  the  great  battle  of  Isly,  by  the  French 
forces  under  command   of  Marshal   Bugeaud. 


Government  stood  for  moderation  and  order. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Government 
of  the  Middle  or  Burgher  class  against  the 
two  extremes  of  society.  Under  it  the  Roy- 
alist and  the  sansculotte  were  alike  discredited. 
Its  strength  consisted  in  this,  that  it  had  the 
support  of  those  monarchists  who  had  aban- 
doned the  theories  and  practices  of  the  Elder 
Bourbonism — who  had  at  length  decided  that 
in  modern  Europe  an  absolute  king  had  no 
part  or  place.  The  new  Government  was  also 
supported  by  that  kind  of  Gironde-Republiean- 
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Abd-el-Kader  still  kept  in  the  field,  but  his 
forces  dwindled  to  a  handful,  and  at  last 
he  was  captured  by  the  Due  d'Aumale,  on 
the  22d  of  December,  1847.  It  appears  that 
the  pledge  made  to  the  captive,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Alexandria, 
was  broken  by  the  French  Government,  and 
Abd-el-Kader  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  Pan. 

We  must,  however,  return  to  the  French 
capital,  and  note  the  progress  of  affairs  under 
the  auspices  of  the   new   Government.     That 


ism  which  inclined  to  mere  order  and  prac- 
ticality in  society,  as  against  the  cloud-built 
structures  of  idealism  and  dreams. 

The  imperfection  of  the  system  thus  intro- 
duced and  thus  supported,  was  the  fact  that  it 
did  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  society,  that  it 
did  not  include  the  under  man  in  its  scheme, 
that  it  did  not  consider  the  absolute  rights  of 
man  as  the  real  beginning  of  human  order 
and  development.  For  the  time,  however,  the 
two  great  classes  of  Limited  Monarchists,  rep- 
resented by  Guizot,  and  of  respectable  Repub- 
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licanism,  represented  by  Thiers,  gave  a  cor- 
dial support  to  the  Citizen  King  and  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  though  the  views  of  the  one 
may  be  said  to  have  inclined  to  the  stronger 
monarchy,  and  the  views  of  the  other  to  a 
more  liberal  republic,  thus  disturbing  the  sta- 
bility of  the  theory  on  which  the  Government 
was  founded,  if  not  the  Government  itself, 
yet  the  equilibrium  was  such  for  a  season  as 


the  most  rational,  and  we  might  almost  say 
the  most  successful,  attempt  ever  made  to  ap- 
ply English  constitutionalism  to  the  civil  so- 
ciety of  France. 

From  many  points  of  view  the  Revolution 
of  1830  and  its  immediate  results  in  France 
are  interesting  as  a  general  fact  in  European 
history.  The  Three  Days  of  July  and  the 
election   of  Louis  Philippe  mark   the   border- 


BATTLE  OF  ISLY. 


to  promise  permanency  and  awaken  consider- 
able enthusiasm.  Lafayette  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  monarch)'  under  this  form,  be- 
lieving that  the  republican  doctrines — in  a 
broad  sense — which  he  and  his  fellow-patriots 
still  accepted,  were  shared  by  only  a  minority 
of  the  French,  and  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  monarchy  was  expedient.  On  the 
whole,  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  was 


lines  and  set  up  the  termini  of  the  monarch- 
ical reaction  which  followed  the  great  Revo- 
lutionary Age.  Thus  far  the  reactionary 
pendulum  swung,  but  never  further.  With 
the  collapse  of  the  Napoleonic  Imperialism, 
society  was  for  a  brief  season  given  up  to  the 
Past.  The  Past  recovered  the  throne.  The 
Past  plumed  itself,  and  looked  complacently 
around  the    horizon    with    ancient    and  filmy 
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eyes.  The  Past  dreamed  of  reticcupation,  of 
repossessiou,  of  redistribution  and  recovery. 
The  l'ast  supposed  itself  young  again,  not 
knowing  that  the  very  marrow  in  its  bones 
had  dried  into  dust.  The  Past  looked  for  the 
moment  into  the  ancient  mirror,  put  on  its 
wigs,  its  regalia,  its  ancient  decorations,  and 
repeated  the  mummery  of  L'etat  c'est  mot. 
Until  1830  such  pretensions  were  not  only 
possible,  but  respectable.  After  1830  they 
were  not  only  impossible,  but  ludicrous.  It 
s  the  twisted   face  of  the  ludicrous  that  com- 


Frauce ;  but   the  ancient  Bourbonism  is  now 
dead,  never  to  revive. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  even  in  stoical 
England,  the  dethronement  of  Charles  X.  pro- 
duced, by  sympathy,  a  wholesome  reaction 
and  led  to  that  great  reform  agitation  which, 
under  Earl  Russell's  direction  contributed  so 
healthful  a  change  to  the  British  constitution. 
Now  it  was,  also,  that  the  Belgians  felt  the 
warmth  of  the  excitement  in  France,  renounced 
their  subordination  to  Holland,  declared  their 
independence,  and   conferred  a  constitutional 


CAPTURE  OF  ABD-EL-KADER. 


pletes  all  revolutions.  The  last  act  of  all 
iconoclasm  and  destruction  is  a  smile.  All 
the  snow-giants  of  the  world,  whether  built  by 
the  red  hands  of  playing  children  in  their 
winter  caps,  or  by  the  idolatrous  architecture 
of  great  nations,  melt  down  finally  under  a 
smile.  The  Government  of  Louis  Philippe 
marked  the  beginning  of  that  epoch  through- 
out Europe  at  which  men  regarded  the  an- 
cient system  of  monarchy  with  a  simple  smile. 
True  enough,  Imperialism  may  still  come. 
It  may   come  here — and  will  come — even  in 


crown  on  Leopold,  their  chosen  king.  If,  in 
1823,  Angouleme  and  his  French  army  had 
gone  into  Spain  to  put  down  the  Liberal  Con- 
stitution of  1812,  another  army  of  French  was 
now  sent  forth  to  the  aid  of  the  insurgent 
Belgians,  forcing  the  surrender  and  evacua- 
tion of  Antwerp,  and  contributing  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  kingdom. 

Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  uukingly 
and  unnational  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  than  the  fact  that,  during  their 
whole   continuance   in    power,  they    neglected 
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utterly  to  attend  to  the  defenses  of  France. 
Common  prudence  would  have  suggested  that 
as  soon  as  the  foreign  occupation  had  ended, 
the  Government  should  at  once  devote  its  whole 
energies  to  the  task  of  making  the  country 
secure  against  a  possible  repetition  of  the  in- 
roads and  humiliations  of  1814—15.  The 
Allies  had  trodden  France  under  foot.  They 
had  traversed  more  than  half  the  kingdom. 
They  had  been  twice  in  full  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  had  quitted  Paris  at  their  free 
will.  But  the  Restoration  did  not  restore. 
The  last  two  Bourbons  were  satisfied  with 
their  cushioned  seats  and  couches  in  the  Tuil- 
eries.  For  fifteen  years  Apathy  was  king. 
In  an  interval  fully  sufficient  to  have  strength- 
ened the  kingdom  in  every  part,  particularly 
to  have  made  the  capital  secure  against  the 
possible  recurrence  of  foreign  occupation,  the 
opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass  unimproved, 
and  1830  found  the  kingdom  almost  as  un- 
protected from  invasion  and  seizure  as  it  had 
been  after  Waterloo. 

With  the  incoming  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion, however,  the  protection  of  Paris  and 
France  from  the  return  of  the  fate  of  1815 
became  a  prominent  question  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. Now  were  begun  around  the  city 
those  tremendous  and  well-planned  fortifica- 
tions against  which  the  victorious  Germans 
were  to  throw  themselves  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  Beneficial  as  such  a  line  of  defenses 
must  undoubtedly  prove  against  the  assaults 
of  foreign  foes,  the  work  was  regarded  with 
great  distrust  by  the  people  of  France,  who, 
long  disciplined  in  the  school  of  treachery, 
suspected  that  the  real  purpose  of  the  fortifi- 
cations was  to  protect  the  Government  again 
against  its  own  subjects ! 

We  may  here  recur  to  the  marriage  com- 
plication involving  the  Spanish  Royal  Family, 
some  account  of  which  has  already  been  given 
in  the  history  of  England.  Louis  Philippe 
was  by  no  means  devoid  of  kingly  ambition. 
He  naturally  considered  such  questions  as  re- 
lated to  the  permanency  and  strength  of  the 
dynasty  which  he  hoped  to  establish.  The 
House  of  Orleans  was  in  one  sense  as  new  to 
Europe  as  though  it  had  just  been  molten  and 
cast  from  the  fire.  This  circumstance  was 
prejudicial  to  the  new  Government,  particu- 
larly in  the  minds  of  those  ancient  Royal 
30 


families  under  whom  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
rope lay  parceled  out.  The  Citizen  King 
sought  to  make  himself  at  one  with  the  old 
dynasties,  and  to  .illy  the  fortunes  of  his 
House  with  theirs.  One  of  his  favorite  meas- 
ures was  accordingly  the  intermarriage  of 
members  of  his  family  with  the  principal 
Houses  of  Europe. 

It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  policy  that 
Louis  Philippe  at  length  encountered  the  se- 
rious opposition  of  England,  and  incurred  the 
personal  displeasure  of  the  Queen.  As  his 
reign  wore  on,  the  French  king  decided  that 
his  youngest  son,  the  Due  de  Montpensier, 
should  take  in  marriage  the  Princess  Maria 
Louisa,  sister  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain. 
To  American  readers  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  so  simple  a  matter  should,  in  the  fifth 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  have  so 
seriously  excited  the  political  apprehensions  of 
Great  Britain.  The  objection  raised  by  that 
Government  to  the  project  of  Louis  Philippe, 
was  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  might  never 
marry.  In  that  event  the  Spanish  crown 
might  be  given  to  Maria  Louisa ;  or,  if  Isa- 
bella should  marry,  the  union  might  bring  no 
heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Should  that  oc- 
cur, the  crown,  as  before,  might  go  to  the 
Queen's  sister.  Moreover,  the  Due  de  Mont- 
pensier might  inherit  the  throne  of  France; 
and  should  the  duke  become  king,  which  he 
might  do,  and  Maria  Louisa  receive  the  Span- 
ish crown,  which  might  occur,  and  a  son  be 
born  of  the  marriage,  which  might  happen, 
then  the  prince  so  born  might  inherit  the 
kingdoms  of  both  France  and  Spain.  Amaz- 
ing possibility!  For  in  that  event,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  might  be  disturbed,  and  the  po- 
litical fabric  of  Europe  might  go  to  ruin.  The 
inner  councils  of  Great  Britain  were,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  so  shaken  by  these  mul- 
tiplied potential  moods,  that  emphatic  protests 
were  made  against  the  French  king's  plan, 
and  that  monarch  was  constrained  to  secure 
the  marriage  of  Queen  Isabella  to  her  cousin, 
Don  Francisco  de  Asis,  a  Spanish  grandee,  in 
order  to  remove,  or  at  least  abate,  the  objec- 
tion to  his  own  program.  The  whole  trans- 
action, however,  considered  from  a  European, 
rather  than  from  an  American,  point  of  view, 
assumes  a  greater  significance.  It  may  well 
be  admitted  that  the  political  order  of  Europe 
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still  rests  011  that  balance  of  power  which,  be- 
ginning in  the  Italian  diplomacy  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  expanded  until  it  consti- 
tutes the  virtual  frame-work  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem. Thus  much  being  granted,  the  protests 
of  England  against  that  project  of  the  French 
king  which  involved  the  possible  union  of  the 
crowns  of  Frauce 
and  Spain,  was  not 
only  natural,  but 
prudential  and  salu- 
tary. 

In  speaking  of 
this  feature  of  the 
policy  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, we  have  run 
forward  to  its  conse- 
quences at  a  late 
period  in  his  reign. 
We  may  now  resume 
the  narrative  in  chro- 
nological order,  and 
.note  some  of  ilie 
domestic  aspects  of 
France  in  the  years 
immediately  follow- 
ing the  Revolution 
of  1830.  The  Gov- 
ernment, at  the  very 
outset,  was  confronted 
by  a  serious  financial 
crisis ;  and  this  in  its 
turn  was  followed  by 
alarming  troubles  and 
insurrections  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of 
France.  The  most 
portentous  of  such 
movements  was  in 
the  old  Loyalist,  man- 
ufacturing city  of 
Lyons.  In  November 
of  1831  the  Lyon- 
naise       workingmen, 

distressed  by  the  hardships  which  came  in  the 
train  of  the  crisis,  struck  for  higher  wages,  and 
a  terrible  insurrection  ensued,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  rioters  seized  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  for  a  season  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  city.  Not  until  the  Government  had  sent 
to  the  scene  a  French  army  under  Marshal 
Soult  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  the  revolt 


suppressed.  Even  then  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
surrection was  not  extinguished.  In  April  of 
1834  the  rebellion  broke  out  anew,  and  lor 
several  days  the  insurgents  and  the  forces  of  the 
Government  battled  in  the  streets.  Nor  was 
the  disturbance  quelled  and  quiet  restored  ex- 
cept by  the  sword  and  military  occupation. 


INSURRECTION  IN  LYONS. 

Other  parts  of  the  kingdom  also  were  the 
seats  of  various  conspiracies.  In  the  western  part 
of  the  kingdom  an  insurrection  was  fomented 
by  the  Duchess  of  Berry,  who,  among  the 
Loyalists  of  La  Vendee,  sought,  by  her  personal 
influence,  to  secure  the  recognition  of  her  son 
as  king.  At  one  time  she  had  gathered  to  her 
side  a  considerable  remnant  of  the  old  Bourbon 
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interest ;  but  she  fell  at  length  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  it  was  then  divulged 
that  for  some  time  she  had  been  secretly  mar- 
ried to  an  Italian  nobleman,  to  whom  she  had 
borne  a  daughter.  The  revelation  destroyed 
the  romance.  The  Legitimist  cause  was  com- 
pletely discredited,  and  the  princess  herself  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Fortress  of  Blaye.  At  Gren- 
oble,   also,    the   old  capital  of    Dauphiny,   a 


LI  ABIE  CAROLINE,    MVIIESS   OF  BKRRi 


popular  insurrection  occurred,  which  had  to  be 
suppressed  by  force  of  arms. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  France  that 
what  may  be  called  political  reason  has  been 
of  late  birth  and  development  in  that  country. 
The  other  faculties  of  the  French  mind  have 
forerun  the  political  sense,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, many  brilliant  activities  have  been 
exhibited  in  the  midst  of  political  adolescence 
and  folly.  Those  political  experiences,  through 
which  the  English  race  passed  with  so  much 


pain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, were  postponed  in  France  for  fully  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  thoughtful 
mind  may  clearly  discover  in  the  condition  of 
French  opinion  and  practice  at  the  epoch 
which  we  are  now  considering,  the  rudiment- 
ary character  of  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
the  inexperience  of  the  people,  the  unwisdom 
of  their  statesmen.  Though  the  Government 
of  Louis  Philippe  had 
been  accepted  by  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  it  was 
really  in  the  favor  of 
but  few.  Political  par- 
ties existed  of  every 
shade.  Each  party  had 
its  own  governmental 
ideas,  and  each  believed 
that  the  salvation  of 
France  rested  upon  the 
central  thought  which  it 
professed.  By  this  thought 
each  faction  tried  the 
kingdom  aud  the  Admin- 
istration as  by  a  stand- 
ard. In  every  instance 
discrepancies  were  found 
between  the  existing  or- 
der and  the  ideal  plan 
which  each  several  party 
had  prepared.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  the  French 
to  force  the  government 
of  facts  by  ideas,  to 
press  human  society  into 
the  mold  of  theory,  and 
to  be  angered  at  any  re- 
fusal or  any  want  of 
fitness. 

The  result  is — the  re- 
sult was— in  the  case 
of  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  French,  while  accepting 
it,  disliked  it,  contemned  it.  Hardly  any  fac- 
tion was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  Citizen 
King  aud  the  system  which  he  represented. 
Eveu  the  Orleauists  themselves  were  divided 
into  parties.  In  the  Assembly  there  was  not 
only  a  Right,  a  Center,  and  a  Left,  but  an 
Extreme  Right,  a  Right  Center,  a  Left  Cen- 
ter, an  Extreme  Left,  et  cetera.  At  the  first 
the  king's  party  had  had  its  best  representative 
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in  Casimir  Perier,  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Government.  But  after  his  death,  in 
1832,  Thiers  and  Guizot  became  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  arena.  Then  began  that  life- 
long rivalry  between  the  two  statesmen  which, 
though  resting  on  different  grounds,  may  well 
remind  the  reader  of  the  similar  contempora- 
neous antagonism  between  Disraeli  and  Glad- 
stone. 

The  tentative  character  of  political  science 
in  Fiance  was  further  illustrated  iu  the  many 
vicissitudes  and  transformations  through  which 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  rapidly 
passed.  The  king  at  length  placed  Mar- 
shal Soult  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet, 
thus  calling  to  the  rescue  the  military 
spirit  and  the  recollection  of  the  Napo- 
leonic Era.  With  the  Marshal  were  asso- 
ciated as  leaders  of  the  Administration, 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Thiers. 
The  Cabinet  was  thus  not  wanting  iu 
great  abilities,  but  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ion prevented  unity  of  purpose  and 
steadiness  of  action.  A  succession  of 
Governments  followed  each  other  like  a 
panorama,  until  finally,  in  January  of 
1836,  Thiers  came  to  the  head  of  the 
Ministry,  and  for  a  short  time  impressed 
his  character  and  policy  upon  the  Admin- 
istration. This,  however,  only  lasted  for 
a  few  months.  The  Premier  strongly 
urged  the  king  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain;  but  the  latter,  remembering 
the  unfortunate  experience  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  prosecution  of  such  a  policy, 
declined,  and  the  Cabinet  was  broken  up. 
Count  Mole  was  then  called  to  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  and  the  positions  of 
Guizot  and  Thiers  were  reversed  in  the  new 
Ministry. 

It  might  well  have  been  expected  that  hatreds 
and  enmities,  deep  as  the  foundations  of  life 
and  death,  would  find  expression  with  respect 
to  the  king.  With  him  and  his  methods,  no 
radical  republican  could  be  content.  Even 
the  Bonapartists  had  accepted  Louis  Philippe 
as  a  pis  aller,  and  bided  their  time.  The  Legit- 
imists also  hated  the  king  and  his  Govern- 
ment, because  both  he  and  it  seemed  to  mock 
their  own  memory  and  deeds.  For  twenty 
years  the  whole  service  of  France  had  been 
like    the   sea   after  the  tempest  has  subsided. 


The  winds  blow  no  longer,  but  the  surface  still 
heaves  with  the  unexhausted  energies  of  the 
storm.  The  breaking  of  the  billows  here  and 
there  was  expressed  in  tumult,  riot,  insurrec- 
tion. Here  and  there  on  the  surface  was  seen 
a  spot  of  intense  whiteness,  which  marked  the 
cumulative  rage  of  some  individual  brenst, 
breaking  into  foam.  Plots  were  made  against 
the  king's  life.  The  most  notable  example  of 
such  business  was  that  of  the  Corsican  conspira- 
tor, Joseph  Marie  Fieschi,  who,  with  the  purpose 
of  destroying  Louis  Philippe,  invented  a  sort 
of  infernal  machine  capable  of  vomiting  forth 


MABSHAL  SOULT. 


death  from  twenty-five  barrels  at  once.  Fieschi 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Corsican  Legion,  at 
Naples,  under  the  Empire.  He  had  stood  by 
Murat  in  his  attempt  to  recover  the  crown,  and 
had  been  sentenced  to  death.  Prosecuted  for 
other  crimes,  he  fled  from  his  native  Island 
to  France,  and  drifted  into  Paris.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  he  obtained  a  pension  from 
the  Government,  and  did  police  duty  in  the 
city.  The  loss  of  this  place  was,  perhaps,  the 
exciting  cause  of  his  attempt  against  the  life 
of  the  king. 

Fieschi  and   his  accomplices  first  hired  an 
apartment  in    the   Boulevard   of  the  Temple, 
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and  there  made  careful  preparations  for  the  |  hand.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1835,  the  quin- 
intended  tragedy.  A  notable  opportunity  for  quennial  anniversary  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
the  accomplishment    of  their    purpose  was  at  ]   accession    of  Louis   Philippe   was    celebrated. 


FIESCHI'S  ATTEMPT  Tl 
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The  fete  was  in  the  manner  of  the  Parisians. 
A  splendid  procession  was  formed,  which  had 
as  a  part  of  its  course  the  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple. Fieschi  and  the  conspirators  took  their 
place,  with  their  death-dealing  machine  arranged 
at  the  window.  The  king  and  his  staff  rode 
by.  At  the  opportune  moment  Fieschi  dis- 
charged his  terrible  volley,  aud  eleven  persons 
of  the  cavalcade  were  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
king's  horse  aud  those  of  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours and  the  Prince  de  Joinville  were  shot. 
A  ball  grazed  the  king's  forehead ;  but,  as  if 
by  a  miracle,  he  and  his  three  sons  escaped 
unhurt.  Besides  the  eleven  who  were  killed 
at  the  moment,  seven  others  were  fatally  in- 
jured, and  twenty-two  others  wounded.  Mar- 
shal Mortier,  Chief  of  the  Royal  Staff,  was 
killed  outright.  Fieschi  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirators were  at  once  seized,  while  attempting 
to  escape.  It  was  found  that  the  chief  crim- 
inal had  himself  been  severely 
wounded  by  the  discharge  of 
his  infernal  apparatus ;  but 
he  was  saved  alive,  brought 
to  trial,  and  condemned  to 
death.  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1836,  he  was  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  where  he  died 
after  the  manner  of  a  rev- 
olutionary bandit  performing 
an  act  in  a  theater.  Two  of 
his  accomplices  were  also  put 
to  death,  a  third  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  and 
the  fourth  was  acquitted. 

The  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  Philippe  were  noted 
for  the  reappearance  of  cer- 
tain symptoms  of  Imperialism. 
The  Bonaparte  family  had 
gone  down  in  the  gulf  which 
swallowed  the  First  Revolu- 
tion. The  members  of  that  family  were  either 
dead  or  scattered  in  foreign  countries.  Some 
of  the  great  Napoleon's  brothers  were  still 
living.  Louis,  formerly  king  of  Holland,  was 
residing  in  Italy ;  Jerome,  once  king  of  West- 
phalia, was  living  at  Florence ;  Lucien  was 
spending  his  last  days  at  Viterbo.  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  family  and  of  the  dynasty 
centered  at  this  time  in  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt, 
son  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  called  and  entitled 


by  his  father  the  King  of  Rome.  It  was  in  his 
favor  that  Napoleon  had  abdicated  the  throne. 
At  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  Charles  X., 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  was  resident  in  Vienna, 
where  his  military  education  was  just  then 
completed.  He  was  appointed  Colonel  of  one 
of  the  regiments  of  Hungarian  infantry  at  the 
Austrian  capital.  When  the  Revolution  of 
1830  was  toward  its  close,  some  spasmodic  ef- 
forts were  made  in  France  to  arouse  the  Imperi- 


■ill' 


GcnXArjrE  gctzot. 

alists  in  favor  of  Napoleon's  son.  But  the  time 
had  not  come  for  the  success  of  such  an  en- 
terprise. Soon  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt went  into  a  decline,  and  died  of  phthisis, 
at  Schonbrnnn,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1832.1 


■An  auto-epitaph  of  the   Duke  of  Reichstadt 
is  sufficiently  satirical : 

DUKE  OF  REICHSTADT. 

He  was  born  King  of  Rome  and  died  an 

Austrian  colonel! 
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This  event  east  a  deep  shadow  over  the 
prospects  of  the  Bonapartists,  out  of  which 
they  never  fully  emerged.  But  they  were 
sufficiently  vital  to  transfer  their  allegiance  at 
once  to  another  representative  of  the  Napole- 
onic family.  The  law  of  heredity  pointed  out 
the  candidate  in  the  person  of  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  afterwards  Emperor  of  the  French. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  prince  just  named 
made  his  first  ludicrous  bow  on  the  stage  of 
French  history.  We  shall  not  in  this  connec- 
tion refer  to  the  previous  career  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  but  merely  give  an  account  of  the 
fiasco  which  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge 
of  mankind. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt  was  dead — when  it  was  remem- 
bered that  Joseph  Bonaparte,  eldest  brother 
of  Napoleon,  and  actual  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, had  no  son — the  index  finger  turned  at 
once  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and  he  came 
promptly  to  the  fore.  He  began  immediately 
to  lay  plans  for  the  subversion  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe.  It  seems  that  from  the 
first  he  cherished  the  belief  that  the  Bonaparte 
name  was  of  itself  sufficient,  whenever  it  should 
be  proclaimed,  to  arouse  France  from  the  in- 
termediate state  in  which  she  now  existed,  to 
drive  the  Orleanist  dynasty  beyond  the  borders, 
and  to  introduce  the  new  Imperialism  of  the 
future.  In  any  country  other  than  France, 
such  a  dream  would  have  been  a  mere  chimera  ; 
but  in  that  country  the  chimera  was  destined 
to  pass  by  way  of  possibility  into  reality. 

Louis  Napoleon  chose  the  latter  part  of 
1836  as  the  date  of  his  first  experiment.  On 
the  28th  of  October  in  that  year  he  arrived 
at  Strasburg.  Here  was  stationed,  on  the 
Rhine  frontier,  a  division  of  the  French  army. 
Prince  Louis  entered  into  communication  with 
Colonel  Vaudrey  and  a  few  other  officers,  and 
on  the  following  day  went  in  person  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  of  which 
Vaudrey  was  the  commanding  officer.  He 
showed  himself  to  the  soldiers,  read  a  procla- 
mation, and  was  answered  with  a  few  cries  of 
"  Vive  l'Empereur!"  He  then  passed  on  to 
the  barracks  where  the  infantry  were  quar- 
tered, and  with  them  he  attempted  the  same 
manreuver;  but  the  soldiers  looked  at  him 
in  amazement,  and  the  whole  affair  ended 
in  sheer  absurdity.      The  prince  was  arrested 


and  put  into  prison.  But  the  Government 
appears  to  have  regarded  him  with  some 
contempt,  and  he  was  presently  liberated 
without  trial,  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Such  was  the  first  apparition  of  that  strange 
personage  who  was  destined,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  eventful  years,  to  become  the  tallest 
figure,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  all  Europe. 

While  these  events  were  enacted,  Count 
Mole  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry. 
The  antagonism  between  Guizot  and  Thiers 
had  now  become  fully  developed.  The  former 
represented  the  monarchical  principle  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  gravitation  of  the  king- 
dom backward  towards  the  ancient  condition. 
Thiers,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  for  Liberal- 
ism. He  was  a  republican  in  principle,  and 
accepted  the  monarchy  only  as  a  necessity. 
The  attitude  of  the  two  principal  parties  into 
which  the  statesmen  and  people  of  France 
were  divided  was  to  be  inferred  from  the  atti- 
tude of  the  two  great  leaders.  Between  these 
two  forces,  one  reactionary  and  conservative, 
the  other  progressive  and  liberal,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  Philippe  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  It  was  held  in  place, 
not  so  much  by  any  breadth  and  solidity  of 
foundation  as  by  the  opposing  forces  whicb 
held  it  for  the  time  on  the  two  sides,  and 
prevented  it  from  slipping  from  its  place. 

In  the  Government  itself  the  conservative 
principle  gradually  gained  the  ascendency. 
The  political  life  of  Guizot  at  this  epoch  marks 
almost  precisely  the  dispositions,  tendencies, 
and  abilities  of  the  monarchy.  At  the  same 
time  the  outside  drift  of  public  opinion  was 
against  Louis  Philippe  and  the  system  which 
he  represented.  This  was  true  especially  iu 
the  peasant  districts,  where  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  was  iu  the  ascendant,  and 
where  political  opinion  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  rudimentary  republicanism  and  imperial- 
ism. These  two  tendencies,  the  one  in  favor 
of  the  monarchy  and  the  other  against  it, 
grew  apart,  and  the  Government  was  often 
hard  strained  between  them.  In  two  instances,' 
and  two  only,  did  Thiers  and  Guizot  cooper- 
ate in  the  Administration.  In  1832,  soon  after 
the  accession  of  the  king,  the  two  rivals,  soon 
to  he,  followed  for  a  brief  season  the  same 
political  path  in  support  of  the  Government. 
They  then  diverged  in  the  directions  already 
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indicated,  and   continued   in   opposition    until 

1839.  In  that  year  Guizot  combined  with 
the  parties  of  the  Left  and  Left  Center  in 
order  to  secure  the  overthrow  of  the  Mole 
Ministry,  a  movement  which  resulted  in  send- 
ing Guizot  as  French  Ambassador  to  London. 
On  his  return   from  this  place,  in   the  fall  of 

1840,  the  Guizot  Ministry  was  formed,  which 
was  destined  to  be  conterminous  with  the 
Monarchy  itself. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  just  after  this 
event  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  became  strained.  Guizot  was  accused 
of  English  sympathy,  and  was  greatly  preju- 
diced in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  by  his 
partiality  for  the  British  Ambassador,  Lord 
Aberdeen.  It  was  Guizot's  theory  of  admin- 
istration that  the  peace  and  dignity  of  France 
were  to  be  secured  rather  by  tranquillity  within 
her  borders,  by  the  development  of  home  in- 
dustry, by  the  quietude  of  society,  and  the 
growth  of  humane  arts,  thau  by  foreign  trans- 
actions, however  glorious.  He  refused  to  hu- 
mor the  nation  in  its  passionate  and  patriotic 
whims.  The  general  result  of  his  policy  was 
his  own  extreme  unpopularity  and  a  constant 
advantage  to  the  Opposition,  ever  ready  to 
attack  him  and  his  measures  for  their  un- 
patriotism.  His  course  was  viewed  in  France 
with  the  same  popular  disdain,  and  was  sub- 
jected to  the  same  reproaches,  as  was  that  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  England.  Each  statesman 
was  accused  of  being  subservient  ti  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country.  The  denunciations  of 
the  French  Ministry  knew  no  bounds,  and 
these  Guizot  met  with  a  like  disdain.  "You 
may,"  said  he,  "raise  the  pile  of  calumny  as 
high  as  you  will,  but  you  never  can  reach  the 
height  of  my  own  contempt." 

The  policy  of  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  England  was  steadily  continued.  Louis 
Philippe  paid  a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
at  Windsor  Palace,  and,  in  1843,  the  Q.ueen 
returned  the  compliment  at  the  Chateau  D'Eu. 
There  were  several  years  of  "good  intent" 
expressed  and  implied  in  the  relations  of 
France  and  England.  But  at  length,  in  1846, 
the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  over- 
thrown, and  Lord  Palmerston  was  made  Brit- 
ish Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  was  the 
signal,  so  far  as  France  was  concerned,  for 
general    distrust.     Now   it  was  that  the  con- 


duct of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  aud  of  Lord  Palmerston  himself,  led 
to  the  belief,  on  the  part  of  Guizot,  that  the 
engagement  of  the  French  Government  rela- 
tive to  the  Spanish  marriages  had  been  an- 
nulled by  the  course  of  Great  Britain  herself. 
It  was  suspected  at  Paris  that  the  Ministers 
of  Victoria  were  concocting  a  scheme  to  place 
one  of  her  own  kinsmen,  of  the  House  of  Co- 
burg,  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  It  was  under 
these  beliefs  aud  apprehensions  that  Guizot 
and  the  king  were  led  to  that  course  of  con- 
duct with  respect  to  the  marriage  of  Isa- 
bella and  her  sister,  which  in  England  was 
ever  afterwards  regarded  as  perfidious.  Slight, 
as  the  circumstance  was  in  itself,  the  effect 
was  to  break  off  the  intimate  relations  which 
had  existed  between  France  and  England, 
and  to  substitute  for  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
a  Franco-Austrian  friendship,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  could  better  have  spared 
thau  cultivated. 

The  household  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not 
without  its  sorrows.  Already,  in  1839,  a  deep 
gloom  had  been  spread  over  the  court  by  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Marie,  the  accomplished 
and  popular  daughter  of  the  king.  More  dis- 
astrous by  far  to  the  dynasty  in  its  prospects 
was  the  accidental  death  of  the  king's  son,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  heir  to  the  crown.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1842,  this  popular  and  highly 
cultured  prince,  upon  whom  the  expectations 
of  the  Orleanist  party  were  centered,  now  at 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  was  journeying  in  his 
carriage  from  Paris  to  Neuilly.  The  horses 
became  ungovernable  from  fright,  and  the 
Duke,  jumping  from  the  carriage,  was  thrown 
on  the  pavement,  fracturing  his  skull.  He 
was  conveyed  to  a  house  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  accident,  where  he  lingered  unconscious 
for  a  few  hours,  and  died.  The  accident 
was  irreparable.  The  House  of  Orleans,  robbed 
of  its  present  expectancy,  must  now  look  to 
Adelaide,  Princess  of  Orleans,  for  a  successor 
to  the  crown.  The  Government,  as  well  as 
the  king,  felt  the  irremediable  wound. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
that  the  rivalry  of  France  and  England  was 
renewed  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt. 
On  the  whole,  the  French  Government  was  not 
favorable  at  this  time  to  that  policy  which  at 
length    became   chronic   among  the   Western 
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Powers  relative  to  upholding  the  autonomy 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
France  was  more  than  half  willing,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  "Sick  Man"  might  recover 
or  die  according  to  his  own  vitality.  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  was  already  deeply 
wedded  to  the  theory  of  upholding  the  Turk- 
ish Power.  As  a  result,  France  took  one 
view  and  England  quite  another  view  of  the 
conquering  progress  of  Mehemet  AH  and  his 
son  Ibrahim,  in  Syria.     If  this  movement  of 


DUKE  OF   ORT.F.ANS. 

conquest  should  not  be  arrested,  Egypt  would 
become  independent,  and  Syria  would  also  be 
wrested  from  the  Sultan.  The  English  theory 
prevailed.  Guizot,  at  that  time  French  Ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  St.  James,  was  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  policy  which  the  British 
Government  was  pursuing.  Great  Britain 
quietly  entered  into  a  quadruple  alliance  with 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  to  restore  the 
statu*  quo  in  the  East.  A  treaty  to  this  effect 
was  signed  before  France  was  aware  of  what 
was  done.     Lord  Napier  was  sent  out  witli  a 


squadron,  and  Beyrout  was  taken  under  a  bom- 
bardment from  his  guns.  Alexandria  also  waa 
suddenly  shut  up  by  a  blockade,  and  Mehemet 
AH  was  obliged  to  recede  from  all  his  Syrian 
conquests,  and  to  content  himself  with  the 
Viceroyalty  of  Egypt.  In  this  important  in- 
ternational affair,  France  was  ignored,  and 
the  mortification  and  anger  of  the  French 
people  were  extreme,  on  account  of  the  second- 
ary rank  into  which  France  seemed  to  have 
been  crowded  by  the  Powers. 

At  this  epoch  an  episode  occurred  il- 
lustrative of  the  strange  mistakes  which 
Governments  are  wont  to  make  in  esti- 
mating the  effects  of  measures.  Louis 
Philippe  aud  his  Ministers  had  the  dis- 
cernment to  know  that  the  Catholic 
peasantry  of  France,  and  a  large  follow- 
ing of  the  French  people  besides,  were 
wedded  irrevocably  to  the  memory  and 
name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  That 
warrior  had  now  for  nineteen  years  been 
sleeping  the  sleep  that  knows  not  waking, 
under  the  weeping  willows  by  the  fount- 
ain, in  Slane's  Valley.  Had  he  been 
buried  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  the 
magic  of  his  memory  would  have  still 
played  in  fiery  harmonies  through  the 
heart-strings  of  France.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  project  of  the  king  himself 
to  bring  home  to  Paris  the  body  of 
Napoleon.  It  may  have  been  believed 
that  the  Government,  by  thus  patroniz- 
ing the  project,  would  reap  some  of  the 
mournful  glory  which  was  certain  to  be 
shed  on  the  country  by  the  reinterment 
of  the  national  idol.  So  the  measure 
■was  carried  out.  The  ashes  of  the 
Emperor  were  brought  home,  were  re- 
ceived by  the  nation  as  no  living  king 
■would  have  been  welcomed,  and,  on  the  20th 
of  December,  1840,  were  laid  to  their  final 
rest  in  the  sublime  sarcophagus  under  the 
dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Instead  of 
a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  Government,  the 
popular  logic  was  simply  this :  "If  Napoleon 
had  been  with  us,  France  would  not  have 
been  humiliated  in  Egypt  or  anywhere.  O 
that  he  were  with  us !" 

From  this  event  and  from  this  day  forth 
Bonapartism  revived,  expanded.  True,  the 
time  had  not  vet  come  for  its  formal  and  sue- 
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cessful  declaration.  The  established  order  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  decayed  to  break  at  a  single 
stroke.  The  event,  however,  gave  occasion 
for  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  to  provoke  an  Imperialist  in- 
surrection in  his  own  behalf.  After  his  first 
exile  he  had  for  a  while  resided  in  New  York, 
and  had  thence  gone  to  London.  In  1839  he 
published  a  political  treatise,  entitled  Des 
Ide  ;s  Napoleoniennes,  which  attracted  consider- 
able attention  in  both  England  and  France. 


ness  ended  in  ridicule.  There  was  no  uprising 
Louis  Napoleon  was  taken,  was  tried  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  aud  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Ham, 
on  the  River  Somme.  The  Government 
might,  for  the  time,  well  flatter  itself  that 
Imperialism  and  its  foolish  representative  had 
been   extinguished    together  in    the   same  act 

of  absurdity. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the 

rather  absurd  complication  of  England  and 


DOME  OF  THE  INVALIDES. 


In  the  following  year,  while  the  body  of  the 
Corsican  was  in  conveyance  from  St.  Helena 
to  Paris,  he  deemed  the  occasion  opportune 
for  re-presenting  himself  to  the  French  people. 
With  about  fifty  persons,  chief  among  whom 
was  Count  Montholon,  who  had  been  a  com- 
panion of  Napoleon  I.  in  exile,  the  Prince 
sailed  in  a  chartered  ship  and  landed  at  Bou- 
logne. Here  the  Strasburg  farce  was  re- 
enacted.  Louis  Napoleon's  tame  eagle  refused 
to  perch  on  his  standard,  and  the  whole  busi- 


France  at  this  time  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Ota- 
heite  ;  nor  need  we  here  recount  the  story  of  the 
appeal  of  Queen  Pomare  to  Victoria,  the  arrest 
of  Pritchard  by  the  French,  and  the  assumption 
of  a  French  protectorate  over  the  Island.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  completion,  in  1841,  of 
the  elaborate  system  of  fortifications  which  the 
engineers  of  Louis  Philippe  had  surrounded 
Paris  withal.  The  French  Government  re- 
mained under  direction  of  Guizot  until  the 
ship  of  State  entered  the  breakers  of  another 
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revolution.  Perhaps  no  Administration  was 
ever  more  unpopular.  It  would  appear  that 
neither  the  king  nor  the  Ministry  sought  in 
any  proper  manner  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Freuch  people.  The  feeling 
that  France  had,  under  mismanagement  and 
through  want  of  spirit,  been  relegated  to  a 
subordinate  place  among  the  Western  Powers, 
grew  into  a  conviction,  and  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  such  a  conviction  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  existing  order. 


LAMARTTNE. 


It  can  not  be  doubted  that,  as  time  wore 
on  and  the  king  grew  old,  he  fell  more  and 
more  into  the  habits  of  thought  which  had  fur- 
nished the  mainsprings  of  action  to  his  two 
immediate  predecessors.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Liberal  and  Republican  sentiments  of  the 
Freuch,  particularly  of  the  Parisians,  grew 
stronger,  bolder,  more  aggressive.  In  opposi- 
tion to  all  this  the  friends  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  could  only  point 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  true 
that  France  had  been  rehabilitated,  and  that  the 


affairs  of  Government  were  for  the  most  part 
conducted  in  an  orderly  and  manly  manner. 
But  there  was  no  spectacle,  no  illusion,  no  pag- 
eant, no  splendor.  The  Administration  was 
cold  and  colorless.  On  the  one  hand,  it  might 
have  been  said  and  thought  that  the  bloody 
waves  of  Revolution  had  sunk  to  a  final  calm ; 
but  on  the  other,  there  was  deep-seated  dis- 
content. tir"W  ^'r''^. 

A  critical  student  of  this  period  of  French 
history  will  not  have  far  to  seek  until  he  shall 
discover  that  profound  vice  in  the  principle  of 
the  Administration  which  prevented  its  cordial 
acceptance  by  the  people.  This  vice  lay  on 
the  side  of  the  suffrage.  The  State  was  essen- 
tially an  aristocracy.  There  were,  at  this 
time,  only  about  seventy  thousand  voters  in 
all  France — these  out  of  fully  thirty-five  mill- 
ions of  people.  Even  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, which  was  the  expression  of  all  that  there 
was  of  French  Republicanism,  rested  upon  this 
restricted  suffrage.  It  lay  within  the  power 
of  the  king  and  the  Government  to  have 
remedied  and  reformed  this  gross  abuse;  but 
they  did  neither.  Louis  Philippe  might 
have  put  himself  without  reserve  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  but  in  so  doing  he 
would  have  risked  all  to  gain  something. 
Such  a  course  would  have  involved  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  people  at 
large.  If  the  king  had  been  a  greater,  a 
stronger  man  than  he  was — at  any  rate,  if  he 
had  been  a  man  of  the  intellectual  grandeur 
and  self-assertion  of  the  first  Napoleon — he 
would  doubtlessly  have  thrown  himself  without 
hesitation  into  the  arms  of  the  people.  But 
from  the  day  of  his  accession  he  adopted  and 
pursued  the  opposite  policy.  He  sought  to 
make  all  things  secure  merely  by  strengthen- 
ing and  fortifying  the  system  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  at  his  accession.  All  of 
these  ideas  were  shared,  accepted,  defended 
by  Guizot  and  his  Ministry,  who,  during  the 
last  seven  years  of  the  reign,  were  the  main- 
stay of  the  throne. 

There  was  thus  in  the  system  of  Louis 
Philippe  a  fatal  flaw.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  such  a  flaw  will  always  be  discov- 
ered by  the  people.  The  French  people  at 
this  juncture  came  to  perceive,  with  their 
quick  insight,  that,  though  their  influence  in  the 
Government  was  considerable,  their  -power  was 
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nothing.  Individual  men  may,  in  the  order  of 
the  world,  be  satisfied  with  influence  only — 
may  not  crave  power ;  but  the  people  will 
have  power.  They  distrust  that  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment which  concedes  to  them  influence  and 
nothing  more.  The  French  now  caught  at  the 
salient  points  of  disagreement  between  them- 
selves and  the  Administration.  They  began  to 
demand  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
elective  franchise.  The  word  Reform  was 
heard  in  the  land.  Then  came  agitation.  At 
the   opening   of   the   Chambers   in    1848,    the 


tone.  New  histories  of  the  Great  Revolution, 
by  Lamartine  and  Louis  Blanc,  were  pub- 
lished, and  the  people  re-read  the  story  of  the 
thrilling  events  of  that  tremendous  epoch. 
Finally,  a  great  reform  banquet  was  called  to 
be  held  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  on  the  22d  oi 
February,  1848.  It  was  the  siguificant  birth- 
day of  Washington.  The  Government  forbade 
the  gathering;  but  the  temper  of  the  Paris- 
ians would  no  longer  brook  such  dictation. 
The  people  went  on  with  their  preparation  for 
the  banquet.     Then  the  king  ordered  out  his 


PARIS  INSI'RKECTTON  OF  184S. 


Opposition,  the  Extreme  Left,  led  by  Odillon- 
Barrot,  spoke  out  boldly,  vehemently,  against 
the  Government.  In  the  cities  public  meet- 
ings, known  as  Reform  Banquets,  began  to  be 
held,  and  these  were  straightway  interdicted 
by  the  alarmed  Government. 

Many  circumstances  added  to  the  distracted 
condition  of  the  country.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  crops  had  failed,  and  high  prices 
came  on,  with  scantiness  of  provisions.  Bread 
riots  broke  out  in  various  districts.  The  Lib- 
eral   newspapers    became    audacious    in    their 


troops ;  but  his  call  to  the  soldiers  was 
answered  by  them  with  shouts  of  Vive  la 
Reforme !  The  paving-stones  were  again  torn 
up  and  heaped  into  barricades.  The  National 
Guard  was  ordered  to  clear  the  streets.  But 
most  of  the  regiments  went  over  to  the  people. 
It  was  thought  at  first  by  the  Government 
that  the  insurrection  could  be  quelled ; 
but  as  all  Paris  heaved  up  in  revolt,  the 
delusion  of  the  Ministers  was  dispelled. 
Guizot  resigned  his  office,  but  the  concession 
was  a  day  too  late.     On  the  evening  of  the 
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23d,  some  of  the  troops  fired  on  the  rioters,  and 
a  few  were  killed;  whereupon  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  gathered  up,  laid  on  catafalques  and 
borne,  a  ghastly  spectacle,  through  the  streets. 
After  this  the  soldiers  refused  to  respond 
to  their  orders,  and  the  mutiny  was  general. 
Louis  Philippe  felt  the  throne  sinking  under 
him.      He    hurriedly   called    for   Thiers,   and 


ADELAIDE,    PRINCESS    UF 


ordered  him,  in  connection  with  Odillon- 
Barrot,  to  form  a  new  Liberal  Ministry.  A 
proclamation  was  also  made  that  the  troops 
would  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the 
city.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  Regulars  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fraternized  with  the  peo- 
ple. Once  more  there  was  a  rush  for  the 
Tuileries.  The  king  hastily  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  young 
Count  of  Paris.     He  then  entered  a  hackney- 


cab,  and,  under  the  name  of  William  Smith, 
took  to  flight.  All  was  over  so  quickly  that 
the  people  in  the  remote  parts  of  Paris  could 
scarcely  apprehend  what  was  doing.  Two  or 
three  days  sufficed  to  complete  the  Revolution. 
As  to  the  king's  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  it  was  no  better  than  a  sop  to  Cer- 
berus. The  victorious  Revolutionists  pulled 
down  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  pub- 
icly  burned  it  iu  the  Place  de  la  Revolution. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met,  and  passed  a 
resolution  abolishing  the 
monarchy. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of 
February  that  Louis  Phil- 
ippe and  the  remnants  of 
his  Government  fled  from 
Paris,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  heard  of 
the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic.  The  House  of 
Orleans  followed  the  elder 
Bourbons  into  hopeless 
banishment.  The  fugitive 
king  and  queen  managed 
to  cross  the  Seine  and  to 
reach  Havre, whence  they 
escaped  across  the  Chan- 
nel, took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  palace  of 
the  king  of  the  Belgians, 
near  London,  and  there 
passed  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  As  for  the  king's 
sister,  the  popular  Prin- 
cess Adelaide,  who  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  had  exercised  a  benign  influence  on 
the  tendencies  and  reputation  of  the  court, 
she  had  died  in  the  year  preceding  the 
Revolution.  Louis  Philippe  himself  died  in 
August  of  1850.  Thirty-two  years  afterwards 
his  remains  were  taken  to  France  and  re- 
buried  at  Dreux.  So,  in  a  comparatively 
bloodless  collapse,  ended  the  Orleans  dynasty 
in  France. 
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r  could  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  Parisian  Revolu- 
tionists were  astonished  at 
their  success.  It  appeared 
scarcely  heroic,  or  even 
izardous,  to  overthrow 
Government  of  mere 
paper,  bombazine,  and  fustian.  As  soon  as  the 
king's  flight  was  known,  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  instituted,  pending  the  call  for  a  Na- 
tional Convention  to  prepare  a  Republican  Con- 
stitution. The  Party  of  the  Republic,  having 
a  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  took 
control  of  everything.  The  tide  of  Liberalism 
flowed  bank-full,  and  the  Revolutionary  watch- 
words of  "Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity," 
again  echoed  on  every  hand.  The  temporary 
Presidency  of  the  new  Government  was  given 
to  Dupont  de  l'Eure.  The  other  leading 
statesmen  who  controlled  the  affairs  of  state 
were  Lamartiue,  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  Cre- 
mieux,  Minister  of  Justice;  Ledru-Rollin, 
Minister  for  Home  Affairs ;  Arago,  Minister 
of  the  Marine  ;  Bedeau,  Minister  for  War ; 
Carnot,  Minister  for  Education.  The  tri-color 
flag  was  again  adopted  as  the  emblem  of  the 
Republic,  and  on  it  was  placed  a  red  rosette, 
as  a  hint  to  the  extreme  Republicans  of  the 
sympathy  of  the  new  system  with  them  and 
their  political  theories. 

Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  since 
the  Great  Revolution,  France  had  at  last  come 
around  to  her  place  of  starting.  The  new 
frame  of  Government  was  very  similar,  in  most 
respects,  to  that  which  had  been  established  by 
the  French  patriots  of  1792.  But  political 
wisdom  had  now  been  gaiued  by  experience, 
and  greater  care  was  taken  to  give  stability  to 
the  new  Constitution.  It  was  plain  to  al' 
observers  that  the  example  and  model  of  the 
United  States  were  now  to  a  considerable 
degree  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  formulated  the  French  institutions  of 
1848.  In  addition  to  the  Legislative  depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  the  Constitution 
provided  for  a  President,  to  be  chosen  by  pop- 
ular  vote.     On    the  whole,  the  new  constitu- 


tional forms  were  well  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  Republican  France,  and  were  accepted 
on  proclamation  by  the  enthusiastic  multi- 
tudes. 

The  reader,  however,  must  understand,  in 
following  the  history  of  France  during  the 
last  century,  that  the  many  transformations 
of  civil  society  which  arise  for  his  considera- 
tion, have  displayed  their  chief  activity  and 
accomplished  their  main  results  in  the  French 
cities.  Many  times,  while  the  municipal  pop- 
ulation have  been  agitated  to  the  last  degree 
by  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  times, 
the  Provinces  have  scarcely  felt  the  disturb- 
ance. In  no  other  civilized  country  are  the 
sentiments,  political  and  other,  of  the  citizens 
properly  so-called  and  the  provincial  peasantry 
so  strongly  contrasted  as  in  France.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
That  great  change  in  political  society  was 
virtually  the  work  of  Paris  and  of  the  other 
principal  cities.  True,  the  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe  had  been  intensely  unpopular 
in  the  Provinces  as  well  as  in  the  capital. 
True,  the  country  accepted  with  cheerfulness 
and  some  show  of  sympathy  the  new-  Repub- 
lican order.  But,  as  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  remark,  the  Imperialist  sentiment 
was  extremely  strong  in  all  the  provincial 
parts  of  France,  and  the  presence  of  such  a 
sentiment  was  soon  destined  to  be  demon- 
strated in  a  marvelous  manner. 

For  now  it  was  in  the  very  beginning  of 
the  new  regime  that  a  shadow,  sphinx-like 
and  historic,  stole  out  of  the  horizon  and  stood 
up  in  the  midst.  It  was  the  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  King  Louis  of 
Holland  and  Hortense  de  Beauharnais,  daugh- 
ter of  Josephine.  Of  him  we  have  recently 
had  occasion  to  speak  under  the  suggestion 
of  two  successive  apparitions,  one  of  exile  and 
one  imprisonment.  We  may  now  look  more 
closely  at  him  who  was  so  soon  to  become  the 
great  actor  of  his  day.  The  apparition  came 
out  of  England,  sharp  on  the  heels  of  the  Rev- 
olution of  February.  The  strange  personage 
marked  by  destiny  for  so  important  a  part  in 
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the  subsequent  history  of  France  and  Europe, 
had  had  the  career  of  an  adventurer.  He 
was  born  in  the  Tuileries,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1808.  Napoleon  I.  stood  as  his  god- 
father, with  Maria  Louisa  as  godmother,  at 
the  baptism,  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  thor- 
oughly   educated,    first     under     the     Imperial 
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Government,  and  afterwards  in  a  Republican 
fashion  in  Switzerland  and  Germany.  In  the 
years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  X.,  the  Prince 
lived  with  his  mother,  Hortense,  at  Arenen- 
berg.  Subsequently  he  joined  the  patriots  of 
Italy,  and  in  1831  came  back  to  Paris.  But 
he  was  at  once  ordered  by  the  Government  of 
Louis  Philippe  to  leave  the  country. 


At  this  juncture,  Prince  Louis  was  elected 
to  command  the  Polish  Army,  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  that  year;  but  the  fall  of  Warsaw 
made  it  useless  for  him  to  accept.  In  1832, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon  I.  and  Maria 
Louisa,    cmisin    of    Prince  Louis    Napoleon, 

___    , h       died  in  Schonbrunn, 

IS  and  Louis  became 
the  recognized  head 
of  the  Bonaparte  dy- 
nasty. Four  years 
later,  namely,  in  Oc- 
tober of  1836,  he 
made  his  abortive 
I  attempt  to  start  a  rev- 
olution  at  Strusburg. 
The  ridiculous  fiasco 
ended  in  his  arrest,  a 
brief  imprisonment  in 
the  citadel  of  L'Ori- 
ent,  his  conveyance 
to  Brazil,  and  thence 
to  New  York.  It 
was  now  the  nadir 
of  his  existence.  He 
was  not  any  longer 
even  noticed.  For 
a  while  he  lived  in 
complete  obscurity. 
His  means  were  ex- 
hausted. His  asso- 
ciates were  the  young 
men  of  the  New 
York  Bowery,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  run 
foot-races  for  a  wager 
in  that  thoroughfare ! 
In  1837  we  find  him 
at  the  death-bed  of 
his  mother  in  Switzer- 
land, and  soon  after- 
wards taking  up  again 
his  life  of  adventure 
in  London.  We  have  already  seen  him  in  that 
metropolis  where  he  served  as  a  policeman. 
Soon,  however,  he  won  the  attention  of  the 
public,  and  was  recognized  by  several  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  nobility.  He 
associated  much  with  the  Countess  of  Bless- 
ington  and  Count  d'Orsay;  lived  with 
Madame  Howard  —  by  whom  he  had  several 
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children  —  published  in  1839  his  Des  Idies 
Napoleoniennes,  which  was  largely  circulated, 
read,  and  pondered  in  both  England  and 
France.  In  1840,  taking  advantage,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  the  bringing  home  of  the  re- 
mains of  Napoleon  the  Great  from  St.  Helena, 
Prince  Louis  returned  to  the  Continent,  landed 
at  Boulogne,  and  undertook  the  seemingly 
quixotical  project  of  recovering  the  throne  of 
France  by  a  popular  uprising  in  his  favor. 
But  his  poor,  drabbled  pet-eagle  refused  to 
perch  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  business  ended 
in  another  collapse  as  absurd  as  that  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  somewhat  more  disastrous.  The 
Prince  was  seized,  was  tried  by  the  Peers,  and 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
He  was  confined  in  the  Fortress  of  Ham, 
where  he  remained  until  the  25th  of  May, 
1846,  when  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  in  disguise,  and  returned  to  England. 
He  was  thus  for  six  years  a  prisoner ;  and  he  was 
wont,  in  after  life  to  describe  the  Fortress  of 
Ham  as  his  university,  where  he  took  his 
course  and  gained  his  honors!  It  is  well  known 
that  his  equanimity  and  courage  were  equal 
even  to  the  trying  ordeal  of  a  long  imprison- 
ment. He  studied  assiduously,  and  composed 
much  in  his  solitude.  It  was  here  that  he 
wrote  his  remarkable  pamphlet  entitled  L' Ex- 
tinction du  Pauperism,  which  was  published  in 
England,  largely  circulated  in  France,  pro- 
ducing a  profound  impression.  In  the  treatise, 
he  proposed  that  the  waste  lands  of  France 
should  be  colonized,  and  that  the  communities 
established  thereon  should  be  instituted  on  a 
socialistic  or  semi-socialistic  basis.  It  appears 
that  the  authorship  of  the  project  for  cutting 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  for  a  ship 
canal  is  also  due  to  a  paper  published  by  Louis 
Napoleon  during  his  imprisonment. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  heard  of  the  de- 
thronement of  Louis  Philippe,  he  hastily  went 
back  to  Paris  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
Revolutionists.  But  his  proffer  was  rejected, 
and  he  was  sent  back  to  England.  He  was 
soon  afterwards  elected  from  four  several  de- 
partments to  membership  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly.1  He  accepted  his  election  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  on   the  12th  of 


't  could  but  be  noted  that  one  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon's elections  was  from  Corsica! 
31    . 


June  was  admitted  to  the  Assembly.  Trouble 
immediately  ensued  on  account  of  some  of  the 
Prince's  declarations,  and,  resigning  his  seat, 
he  returned  to  London.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  however,  he  was  reelected  from  five  de- 
partments, and  the  decree  of  banishment 
against  him  was  at  once  revoked.  On  the  26th 
of  September  he  entered  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, where  he  was  from  the  first  viewed  with 
distrust,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  treated  with 
unfairness  by  the  Liberal  party,  with  which 
he  claimed  to  be  in  sympathy.  His  attempt 
at  public  speaking  in  the  Assembly  was  at- 
tended with  little  success,  and  there  was  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  Thiers  and  other 
Republicans  to  send  him  down  the  wind  with 
ridicule.  A  project  was  actually  concocted  in 
advance  to  exclude  Louis  Napoleon  from  the 
list  of  those  who  should  be  voted  for  at  the 
ensuing  election  for  President  of  the  Republic. 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  himself  became  si- 
lent. He  stood  aloof  from  all  entanglements. 
His  enemies  knew  well  the  magic  of  the 
charmed  name,  and  feared  from  the  first  that 
Louis  Napoleon  might  reach  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic.  The  results  soon  showed 
how  well  founded  were  their  apprehensions. 
The  new  Constitution  prepared  by  the  Assem- 
bly provided  that  the  executive  office  in  the 
Republic  should  be  assigned  to  a  President  for 
the  period  of  four  years,  the  occupant  to  be 
ineligible  for  reelection  until  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quadrenuium  from  the-expiration  of  his  own 
official  term.  The  new  Government  was  to  be 
supported  by  a  Council  of  State,  who  were  to 
be  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  and  to  hold  office 
for  six  years.  The  Legislative  department 
was  to  consist  of  a  Senate,  and  of  a  popular 
Assembly  to  be  composed  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  The  10th  of  December, 
1848,  was  selected  as  the  date  for  the  first 
Presidential  election. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  Lamartine  was 
passed  over  by  the  Republicans,  who  selected 
as  their  candidate,  General  Cavaignac,  who 
during  the  summer  had  won  considerable  pop- 
ularity by  his  suppression  of  the  great  revolt 
in  the  eastern  division  of  Paris.  Louis  Napo- 
leon appeared  as  a  candidate,  under  such  dec- 
larations as  these:  "I  know  how  to  fulfill  the 
duties  which  the  people  may  impose  on  me." 
"My  name  is  the  symbol  of  order,  nationality, 
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ami  glory."  He  might  also  have  added  with 
still  greater  effect  that  his  name  was  Bonaparte. 
The  election  was  held,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
was  triumphantly  chosen  President  of  the 
Republic,  receiving  for  that  office  nearly  five 
and  a  halt' millions  of  votes,  against  less  than  a 
million  and  a  half  for  General  Cavaignac.  He 
was  accordingly  inaugurated  for  the  Presiden- 
tial term  of  four  years,  and  the  Republic 
seemed  to  have  begun  under  favorable  omens. 
It  would  appear  that  the  overwhelming 
success  of  the  President  was  immediately  used 
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in  augury  against  him.  He  was  from  the 
first,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  popular 
majority  in  his  favor,  made  an  object  of  dis- 
trust by  the  Republicans.  He  was  a  man  of 
silence ;  and  this  fact  gained  for  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  schemer.  It  is  the  truth  of 
history,  however,  that,  as  far  as  schemes  were 
concerned,  his  enemies  were  more  prolific  than 
he.  During  the  first  years  of  his  administra- 
tion it  would  lie  difficult  to  point  out  any 
specific  act  of  his — except  the  suppression  of 
tb^  political  clubs  in  Paris — which  seemed  to 
savor    of   anti-republicanism.      His    first    ap- 


pointments indicated  a  preference  for  the 
new  Consitutiou.  Odillon-Barrot  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Ministry ;  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Falloux,  of  Education;  Bixio,  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce ;  Maleville,  of  the  In- 
terior. The  great  Republican  leaders,  how- 
ever, were  omitted  from  the  appointments, 
ami  most  of  those  named  for  office  had 
been  at  some  time  in  the  past  allied  with  the 
monarchical  party. 

AVithin  a  few  months  from  the  accession 
of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presidency  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself  for  his  interven- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  We  shall 
hereafter  give  an  account  of  the  political 
conduct  of  Pope  Pius  IX.;  of  his  start 
under  the  banner  of  Liberalism ;  of  the 
impossibility  and  consequent  failure  of  his 
scheme ;  of  his  retiracy  from  the  Quirinal, 
and  of  the  institution  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. The  Pope  lost  his  temporal  au- 
thority, and  was  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  a  spiritual  reign,  maintained  with 
difficulty  by  the  pontiff  at  Gaeta.  In  such 
a  situation  of  affairs,  it  was  natural  that 
Pius  should  cry  out  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Catholic  countries  for  support  and  restora- 
tion. To  no  other  was  this  appeal  likely 
to  come  with  greater  weight  than  to  the 
Prince  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
None  knew  better  than  he  that  his  own 
elevation  to  power  had  been  effected  by 
the  Catholic  peasantry  of  France.  It  was 
almost  inevitable  that  he  should  repay 
the  obligation  by  some  signal  act,  grateful 
to  the  head  of  the  Church.  Moreover, 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a 
ruler,  situated  as  was  Louis  Napoleon  at 
his  accession,  would  be  anxious  to  achieve 
something  abroad  in  the  way  of  glory. 

It  should  be  known,  moreover,  that  the 
project  of  supporting  the  Pope  had  already 
been  patronized  by  the  French  Assembly,  and 
by  such  Republican  leaders  as  Cavaignac  and 
Ledru-Rollin.  No  sooner,  however,  was  the 
policy  of  Italian  intervention  announced  by  the 
President,  than  these  same  Republicans  of  the 
Left  violently  opposed  the  measure.  Never- 
theless, a  French  army  under  command  of 
General  Oudinot  was  sent  into  Italy  with 
orders   to  suppress  the  Roman   Republic,  and 
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to  restore  the  temporal  authority  of  the  Pope. 
The  expedition  was  attended  with  complete 
success.  Austria  and  Spain  moved  on  Italy 
at  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same  purpose. 
But  the  efficient  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Republicans  in  Rome,  and  of  the  recall  of 
Pius  IX.,  was  the  intervention  of  France. 
The  Italians  made  a  brave  stand  in  defense  of 
their  ancient  capital ;  but  all  resistance  was 
overborne,  and,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1849,  the 
French  army  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  the 
Eternal  City.  The  Pope  was  brought  home 
with  exultation  from  his  banishment,  and  was 
restored  to  his  authority.  This  measure  of  the 
President  of  the  French  led  to  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Republicans,  uuder  the  leader- 
ship of  Ledru-Rollin,  to  impeach  Napoleon ; 
but  the  latter  was  sustained  by  a  strong  ma- 
jority. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ultra-Conservatives, 
the  old  Bourbonists,  the  Orleanists,  et  id  omne 
genus,  were  offended  by  many  liberal  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  President,  and  in  May  of 
1850  the  Assembly  sought  to  break  his  power 
by  passing  a  restriction  on  that  universal  suf- 
frage to  which  Napoleon  owed  his  elevation. 
It  was  one  of  the  strange,  and  we  may  say 
mean,  features  of  French  Republicanism  at  this 
juncture  to  see  it  joined  with  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  engaged  in  an  effort  to  rid  itself  of 
Louis  Napoleon  by  a  method  so  unrepublicau 
in  its  character  as  to  meet  the  condemnation 
of  every  Bonaparte.  It  must  ever  appear  one 
of  the  inexplicable  aspects  of  political  power 
in  our  century,  that  the  Bonapartes,  both  the 
Great  Napoleon  and  his  Nephew,  never 
showed  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  appealing  to 
the  voice  of  the  nation  by  the  mighty  organ 
of  universal  suffrage.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  restriction  was  passed,  the  Royalist  ele- 
ment in  the  Assembly  busied  itself  with  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  stand  guard 
over  the  public  interests  during  the  recess  of 
the  National  Legislature.  No  other  act  could 
have  demonstrated  more  clearly  the  prejudice 
and  distrust  of  the  Legitimists  than  this  com- 
mittee ad  interim  to  watch  the  President. 
With  the  army,  however,  Louis  Napoleon 
1  stood  in  great  favor.  Many  demonstrations 
were  made  by  the  soldiers  in  attestation  of 
their  devotion  to  the  Government.  These 
things  could  but  offend  the  Republicans  par  ex- 


cellence, and  they  sought  every  opportunity  to 
cast  odium  on  the  Administration,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  Executive.  General  Chan- 
garnier,  commandant  of  the  troops  in  Paris, 
issued  a  formal  order  forbidding  the  demon- 
strations in  favor  of  the  President.  For  this 
act  he  was  removed  from  office ;  and  this,  in 
turn,  led  to  a  vote  of  censure  in  the  Assembly 
against  the  Government. 

A  careful  study  of  the  social  and  political 
divisions  of  France  at  the  time  of  the  Second 
Republic  .would  show  that  one  extreme  of 
public  opinion  was  occupied  by  a  socialist  and 
the  other  extreme  by  a  monarchical,  that  is,  a 
king-desiriug,  party.  It  was  between  these 
counter  forces  in  the  politics  of  France  that 
Napoleon  was  placed  midway.  He  had  for 
his  support,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  that 
unreasoning  mass  of  the  French  people  whose 
chief  inspiration  came  down  from  the  First 
Empire  and  was  administered  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy.  The  situation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, though  subject  to  many  assaults,  was 
strong.  It  rested  on  the  broad  basis  of  that 
Imperialism  from  which  the  glory  of  Modern 
France  had  been  so  largely  derived.  His  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  Italy,  and  the 
suppression,  under  his  direction,  of  the  incip- 
ient Republic  of  Rome,  was  a  source  of  many 
animadversions  on  the  part  of  the  Liberals, 
not  only  in  France,  but  throughout  Europe. 
But  the  movement  was  on  the  whole  popular 
with  the  European  Governments.  It  showed 
that  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  was 
desirous  of  aligning  himself  with  the  other 
rulers,  and  that  his  policy  was  not  likely  to 
distress  them  by  its  encouragemeut  of  the  in- 
surrectionary spirit. 

In  these  first  years  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
administration  of  the  Government  of  France, 
the  qualities  which  he  was  afterwards  to  dis- 
play as  a  "  Man  of  Order"  were  seen  in  the 
patronage  which  he  was  disposed  to  extend  to 
public  works  and  industrial  enterprises.  His 
policy  in  this  respect  drew  to  him  the  strong 
support  of  the  burgher  class,  with  whom  order 
is  prosperity  and  prosperity  is  everything.  As 
the  quadrennial  term  of  the  Presidency  drew 
on  apace,  the  opinion  began  to  prevail,  and 
was,  perhaps,  cultivated  by  the  strict  Repub- 
licans, that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  face  of  the  constitutional  provis- 
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ion  to  the  contrary,  to  present  himself  for 
reelection.  This  opinion  ripened  into  a  con- 
viction, ami  was  assiduously  disseminated.  To 
what  extent  the  party  of  the  President  favored 
the  giving  out  of  such  a  notion  it  were  diffi- 
cult to  tell.  But  when  the  Republicans  cir- 
culated the  charge,  the  friends  oi  the  Admin- 
istration were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of 
the  suggestion.  In  truth,  the  Constitution  of 
France  was  not  yet  so  old  as  to  be  sacred 
against  the   proposal   to  amend  it,  as  to   the 


as  a  necessity  to  France.  At  this  juncture, 
namely,  in  1851,  the  Opposition  found  reason 
in  its  own  suspicions,  some  of  which  were  per- 
haps well  founded,  for  assailing  the  President 
with  every  species  of  political  missile.  It  was 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  aud  declared  in 
advance,  that  he  intended  to  subvert  the  lib- 
erties of  the  Republic.  Whatever  he  proposed 
his  adversaries  bitterly  antagonized.  The 
whole  thought  of  the  country  became  directed 
to  the  contest  going  on  between  the  President 
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length  of  the  Presidential  term  and  the  ineli- 
gibility of  the  occupant. 

From  these  considerations  the  agitation 
arose  relative  to  the  reelection  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  this  long  before  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office.  Petitions,  many  of  them  gen- 
uine and  some  doubtless  factitious,  began  to 
pour  in,  requesting  Louis  Napoleon,  even 
against  the  constitutional  provision,  to  stand 
for  reelection.  The  President's  speeches,  under 
the  inspiration  of  a  rising  public  opinion,  be- 
gan to  show  that  he  was  not  indisposed  to  re- 
gard himself,  and    to  have  himself  regarded, 


and  the  Assembly.  Justice  to  him  demands 
the  statement  that  he  displayed  greater  equa- 
nimity than  they.  He  went  straight  ahead 
with  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  and  in 
carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 
He  proposed  that  the  restriction  on  the  right 
of  suffrage  should  be  abrogated,  with  an  addi- 
tional clause  extending  the  franchise  to  all  eii- 
zens  who  had  had  a  six  months' residence  in  the 
precinct.  But  this  just  and  popular  measure 
was  voted  down  by  the  irate  Assembly.  His 
propositions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  several  particulars  met  the  same  fate. 
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At  length  the  Assembly  proceeded  to  pass  a 
law  by  which  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
Paris  was  to  be  taken  from  the  President  and 
given  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Legislature. 

Now  it  was  that  the  Deputies  found  that 
they  were  not,  in  this  instance,  dealing  with  a 
man  of  straw.  The  act  transferring  the  com- 
mand of  the  troops  precipitated  a  crisis.  It 
may  be  frankly  confessed  that  the  measure  it- 
self was  revolutionary.  None  can  reasonably 
deny  that  it  gave  the  President  a  plausible,  if 
not  just,  excuse  for  resisting  one  rev- 
olution with  another.  At  any  rate, 
he  at  once  appointed  M.  de  Maupas 
as  Prefect  of  Police,  and  General 
Magnan,  Commander  of  the  Guards 
in  Paris.  At  the  same  time  the 
principal  offices  of  the  Government 
were  transferred  to  men  upon  whom  ^p 

the  President  might  implicitly  rely.  / 

Already  the  army  and  the  munici- 
pal powers  were  strongly  in  his 
favor.  The  Legislative  Assembly 
suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sphinx  had  become  a  master.  His 
will,  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
acting  through  such  agents  as 
Count  de  Moray,  General  St.  Ar- 
naud,  M.  de  Maupas,  Commandant 
Magnan  of  the  Police,  and  the  two 
adventurers,  Fleury  and  Persiguy, 
reached  out  in  every  direction,  and 
could  not  be  counteracted  by  the  tur- 
bulent factions  in  the  Assembly. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
last  year  of  the  President's  Administration. 
As  the  winter  of  1851  came  on,  the  crisis 
rose  to  a  climax,  and  broke  in  a  marvelous 
manner.  It  appears  that,  at  length,  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  antecedent  cogita- 
tions, the  President  made  up  his  mind  to 
conquer  the  Assembly  by  force.  He  planned 
what  is  known  in  modern  history  by  pre- 
eminence as  the  Coup  d'Etat.  He,  and 
those  whom  he  trusted,  made  their  arrange- 
ments secretly,  silently,  that  the  stroke 
should  fall  on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, 1851.  On  that  evening  the  President 
held  a  gay  reception  in  the  palace  of  the 
Elysee,  and  after  his  guests  had  retired,  the 
scheme  was  perfected  for  immediate  execution. 
During  the  night  seventy-eight  of  the  leading 


members  of  the  Opposition  were  seized  at 
their  own  houses  and  taken  to  prison.  The 
representatives  of  the  people  were  hurried 
through  the  streets,  and  suddenly  immured 
where  their  voices  could  be  no  longer  heard. 
At  the  same  time  a  strong  force  of  soldiers  was 
stationed  near  the  Tuileries.  The  offices  of  the 
Liberal  newspapers  were  seized  and  closed, 
and  the  Government  printing-presses  were  em- 
ployed all  night  in  printing  the  proclamation 
with  which  the  walls  of  the  city  were  covered 
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before   morning.     With   the    coming   of  day- 
light, Paris  awoke  and  read  : — 

1.  The  National  Assembly  is  dissolved; 

2.  Universal  suffrage  is  reestablished  ; 

3.  The  Elective  Colleges  are  summoned  to 
meet  on  Decemher  21st; 

4.  Paris  is  in  a  state  of  siege. 

By  the  side  of  this  proclamation  was  posted 
the  President's  address  to  the  people.  He 
proposed  the  election  of  a  President  for  ten 
years.  He  referred  the  army  to  the  neglect 
which  it  had  received  at  the  hands  of  former 
Governments,  and  promised  that  the  soldiery 
of  France  should  re-win  its  ancient  renown. 

As  soon  as  those  members  of  the  Assembly 
who  had  not  been  arrested  could  realize  the 
thing  which  was  done,  they  ran  together  and 
attempted   to  stay  the   tide  of  revolution   by 
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passing  a  vote  deposing  the  President  from 
office.  But  the  effort  was  futile.  A  republi- 
can insurrection,  under  the  leadership  of  Victor 
Hugo  and  a  few  other  distinguished  Liberals, 
broke  out  in  the  city.  But  there  was  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  no  concert  of  action,  no 
resources  behind  the  insurrection,  and  no 
military  leadership.  General  Canrobert,  Com- 
mandant of  the  Guards,  soon  put  down  the  revolt 
in  blood.  Order  was  speedily  restored  through- 
out Paris,  and  the  victory  of  the  President 
was  complete.  It  only  remained  to  submit 
his  usurpation  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
and  the  decision  in  that  case  could,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  hardly  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

In  accordance  with  the  President's  procla- 
mation, a  popular  election  was  held  through- 
out France,  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, at  which  the  Coup  d'Etat  was  signally  vin- 
dicated. Louis  Napoleon  was  triumphantly 
elected  President,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
Out  of  eight  millions  of  votes,  fewer  than  one 
million  were  cast  against  him.  He  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  office,  backed  by  this  tre- 
mendous majority,  and  became  Dictator  of 
France.  In  January  of  1852,  sharp  on  the 
heels  of  the  revolution  which  he  had  effected, 
he  promulgated  a  new  Constitution.  The  in- 
strument was  based  upon  that  of  1789,  and 
possessed  but  few  clauses  to  which  any  right- 
minded  lover  of  free  institutions  could  object. 
On  the  28th  of  March,  Napoleon  resigned  the 
Dictatorship,  which  he  had  held  since  the 
Coup  d'Etat,  and  resumed  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  After 
That  began  to  appear.  If  Louis  Napoleon  had 
stopped  short  with  what  he  had  already  accom- 
plished, and  consented  to  serve  out  his  term  as 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  had 


handed  over  to  his  successor  an  orderly  and 
well-developed  Government,  posterity  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  reversed  the  judgment, 
somewhat  hard,  which  it  has  formed  and  is 
forming  of  him  and  his  career.  Already  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1852  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Empire  was  to  be  reestablished. 
It  is  but  just  to  say  that,  in  this  tendency,  the 
President  was  borne  on  the  tide.  It  would  not 
lie  fair  to  allege  that  he  had  created  in  France 
the  tremendous  Imperialistic  sentiment  which 
was  now  forcing  all  before  it.  He  was  himself 
rather  the  product  of  that  sentiment  than  its 
creator — the  effect  rather  than  the  cause  of  the 
existing  conditions.  But  he  rode  on  the  top 
of  the  billow.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the 
President  made  a  lour  of  the  country,  and  was 
received  with  cries  of  Fire  1'Empereur!  In  his 
own  addresses,  particularly  in  that  which  he 
delivered  at  Bordeaux,  the  sentiment  of 
Empire  was  cautiously  given  back  to  the 
people.  The  consummation  was  soon  reached. 
On  the  7th  of  November,  1852,  a  vote  was 
passed  by  the  French  Senate  for  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  Imperial  order,  and  for  the 
submission  of  the  proposed  measure  to  a  pop- 
ular vote.  The  event  showed  conclusively 
that  the  French  Nation,  as  then  constituted, 
was  Bonapartist  to  the  core.  Louis  Napoleon 
was  almost  unanimously  elected  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  Of  the  eight  million  suffrages  of 
France,  only  a  few  scattering  thousands  were 
recorded  in  the  negative.  Thus,  in  a  blaze  of 
glory  that  might  well  have  satisfied  the  am- 
bition of  the  First  Bonaparte,  did  he  who 
only  twelve  years  before,  at  Boulogne,  had 
tried  most  ridiculously  to  excite  a  paltry  rebell- 
ion, by  the  display  of  a  pet-eagle  to  his  fol- 
lowers, mount  the  Imperial  throne  of  France 
with  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 
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Chaf-ter  CXXXVIII.-Second  Empire. 


E  thus  reach  the  begin- 
ning of  what  is  known  in 
France  as  the  Second 
Empire.  In  the  midst  of 
the  republican  tendencies 
of  the  nineteenth  century, 
|  the  establishment  of  such 
a  Government,  under  such  circumstances,  at 
such  a  time,  has  been  greatly  deplored,  greatly 
censured,  greatly  denounced  as  an  abominable 
intrigue,  brought  to  accomplishment  by  means 
as  foul  as  they  were  dastardly.  Nor  could  it  be 
well  expected  that  the  so-called  usurpations  of 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  find  favor- 
able criticism  in  the  pages  of  an  American 
history.  But  this  one  principle  must  be 
candidly  and  steadily  averred  ;  that  is,  that 
the  people  of  a  great  and  civilized  nation  have 
a  right,  as  it  respects  their  civil  constitutions 
and  their  rulers,  to  do  as  they  please.  The 
principle  is  absolute.  Our  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  conceded  to  the  people 
the  indefeasible  right  to  alter  and  amend 
their  institutions  and  methods  of  Government 
at  their  own  optiou.  The  French  people  had 
a  right  in  1830  to  expel  Charles  X.  from  the 
throne  of  France.  They  had  a  right  to  annul 
the  very  dynasty  which  he  represented.  They 
had  a  right  to  choose  the  Citizen  King,  and 
to  bear  with  him  and  his  mixed  and  doubtful 
policy  so  long  as  they  might  choose.  Then, 
again,  they  had  a  right  to  the  Revolution  and 
the  Republic  of  1848.  They  had  a  right  to 
send  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  and  to  make  him  their 
President.  They  had  a  right  to  support 
him,  to  encourage  him,  to  bear  him  on, 
and,  finally,  to  ratify  him  or  condemn  him, 
as  they  might  elect,  at  the  Coup  d'Etat 
of  1851.  They  had  a  right,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  to  substitute  Imperialism  for  Republi- 
canism. It  is  folly  to  speak  of  the  tremendous 
majorities  which  the  President  was  able  to 
command  as  merely  factitious  expressions  pre- 
pared by  himself  for  himself.  It  was  the 
voice  of  France ;  and  the  pen  of  history,  even 
of  the  most  strenuous  republican  history,  if 


such  there  be,  is  constrained  to  record  the 
fact  that  the  Second  French  Empire  was  as 
thoroughly  founded  in  political  legitimacy  as 
any  other  Government  of  the  current,  or 
indeed  of  any  century.  It  was  the  will  of 
the  people. 

The  Administration  which  we  are  now  to 
consider  was  destined  to  cover  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.     On  the  whole,  it  was  an  able 


Government.  A  better  order  than  hitherto 
was  introduced  into  the  civil  society  of  France. 
At  the  beginning,  we  may  perceive  in  the 
mind  and  actions  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
III.  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  relative  to  the 
dynasty  which  he  represented,  and  which  he 
must  now  perpetuate.  As  yet,  he  was  un- 
married, at  least  unmarried  in  any  authorized 
and  Imperial  fashion.  As  soon  as  he  was 
firmly  seated,  as  soon  as  his  Government  was 
recognized — as  it  was — in  a  friendly  way  by 
the  neighboring  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  soon 
as  England  had  conceded  the  legitimacy  of 
the  new  Empire  and  its  head,  Napoleon  began 
to  canvass  the  question  of  his  marriage. 

It   had    been   observed   that   the    Prussian 
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kingdom  was  less  favorably  disposed  towards 
the  new  Emperor  than  were  some  others ;  but 
negotiations  were  nevertheless  opened  with 
respect  to  a  Hohenzollern  Princess  for  the 
throne  of  Frauce.  If  any  such  proposition 
was  made  by  the  Emperor,  it  was  rejected. 
It  is  said  that  he  then  sought  an  alliance  with 
the  House  of  Sweden,  which  movement  re- 
sulted in  another  failure.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  at  this  juncture  the  Emperor,  who  was 
not  without  philosophy,  determined  to  pursue 
a  course  different  from  that  so  fatally  adopted 
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by  his  Imperial  uncle.  He  came  to  perceive 
that  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  old  European 
dynasties  was,  on  the  whole,  a  doubtful  expe- 
dient. He  therefore  adopted  the  opposite 
policy,  and  had  it  given  out  that  in  the  mat- 
ter of  choosing  an  Empress  he  would  be 
guided  by  personal  preference  and  affection. 
At  this  time  his  attention  was  turned  to  the 
celebrated  and  beautiful  Eugenie  Marie  de 
Teba,  Spanish  Countess  of  Montijo;  and  it 
was  presently  known  that  she  was  to  become 
Empress  of  the  French.     To  her  Prince  Louis 


Napoleon  had  been  introduced  during  his  res- 
idence in  London,  and  her,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1852,  he  took  in  marriage  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  As  the  motto  of  his  Govern- 
ment he  adopted  the  famous  aphorism,  L'Em- 
■pire  c'est  la  Paix — "The  Empire  is  Peace." 

The  marriage  was,  in  its  political  effects,  of 
a  contradictory  character.  The  Empress,  by 
her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  soon  created 
the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe.  She  drew 
to  her  the  fashion  of  the  world,  and  became 
the  dictator  of  all  refinement,  as  much  as  her 
husband  was  dictator  of  affairs.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  Imperial  regime  that  Eugenie 
should  be,  by  indirection,  a  power  in  the 
State,  attracting  the  admiration  and  sway- 
ing the  hearts  of  men.  This  expectation 
she  fulfilled  in  the  highest  measure,  and 
the  Emperor  might  never  complain  that 
the  court  was  unbalanced  by  a  deficiency 
of  fashionable  splendor  and  Imperial 
effulgence  on  Eugenie's  side.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  Empress  brought 
into  the  Government  certain  elements  of 
weakness.  She  was  a  Spaniard.  She 
was  a  devoted  Catholic,  and  brought  to 
the  court  a  large  measure  of  Jesuitical 
influence.  It  was  not  long,  as  for  instance 
in  the  relations  of  France  to  Italy,  until 
the  Empress's  fair  hand  was  seen  at  work, 
tracing  legible  results  on  the  scroll  of 
international  politics.  Moreover,  if  there 
was  an  excess  of  fashion,  there  was  also 
an  excess  of  extravagance  about  the  court 
of  Eugenie,  which  infected  first  the  high 
life  of  Paris,  afterwards  the  whole  of 
French  society,  and  then  the  world. 
There  was  not  wanting  a  certain  kind  of 
criticism  which  at  the  first  deprecated 
the  passing  over  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
queenly  ladies  of  France  by  preference  for  a 
Spanish  Countess  for  the  throne.  This  senti- 
ment continued  in  the  public  mind  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  ;  and  after  the  day  of  Sedan,  Eu- 
genie, more  than  ever  before,  felt  in  full  force 
the  demerit  of  being  a  foreigner.  But  as  in 
the  case  of  the  First  Napoleon,  the  event  was 
successful  in  the  critical  matter  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  Empress  bore  to  her  lord  a 
son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  whose  ultimate  fate 
in  the  laud  of  the  Zulus  we  have  already  re- 
counted in  a  former  chapter. 
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So,  the  Empire  was  Peace.  But  the  course 
of  events  soon  satirised  the  motto,  and  mocked 
the  maker.  Within  two  years  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  Imperial  system,  France  became  a 
leading  party  to  the  Crimean  war,  of  which  a 
full  account  will  be  given  in  a  succeeding 
chapter.  It  suffices,  in  the  present  connection, 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  French  Government 
has  never  in  recent  times  supported  the  Otto- 
man Empire  with  the  same  enthusiasm  and 
for  the  same  international  reasons  as  have 
prevailed  in  the  policy  of  Great  Britain.  As 
an  independent  proposition  France  has  gener- 
ally been  willing  to  let  the  Sultan  shift  for 
himself.  She  has  not  had  the  same  interest 
in  the  East  to  defend,  the  same  policy  to  up- 
hold, as  has  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  French 
East  Indian  Empire,  with  its  unprotected 
borders  and  its  millions  of  subject  populations. 
In  the  instance  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  took  his  stand  with  Eng- 
land and  Turkey  against  Russia  for  other 
reasons  than  those  which  moved  the  allies  to 
declare  war.  The  prevailing  motive  with  him 
was,  perhaps,  the  wish  to  demonstrate  the 
Napoleonic  character  before  the  world ;  to 
bring  France  again  to  the  fore  in  the  field  of 
foreign  warfare ;  to  show  that  French  armies 
could  again  win  glory  as  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon  I.;  and,  finally,  to  make  himself 
felt  as  a  new  force  in  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe. 

Nor  could  it  be  said  that  the  event  failed 
to  justify  the  expectation.  The  French  arms 
were  again  distinguished.  France  emerged 
from  the  conflict  with  Russia  with  a  marked 
revival  of  her  military  reputation.  The  im- 
portant Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  was  virtually 
dictated  by  Napoleon  III.,  whose  prestige 
seemed  now  to  increase  with  every  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel.  A  few  days  before  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  while  the  ambassadors  were 
basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Paris,  namely,  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1856,  the  Prince  Imperial 
was  born,  and  the  upholders  of  the  dynasty 
gave  themselves  and  the  city  to  inordinate 
rejoicing.  As  for  Paris,  she  might  well  glorify 
the  Empire;  for  the  Empire,  under  Napoleon's 
direction,  made  Paris  glorious.  The  improve- 
ments and  public  works  which  he  projected 
served  the  double  purpose  of  beautifying  the 
capital  and   of  furnishing  profitable  employ- 


ment to  that  element  of  Parisian  society  which 
is  always  mobocratic  when  hungry. 

After  the  war  with  Russia,  the  French  Em- 
peror sought  to  establish  himself  in  the  good 
opinions  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-sovereigns. 
He  paid  a  visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  in 
1857  had  an  interview  with  the  Czar.  All 
the  while  he  devoted  his  energies  to  improving 
the  army  and  navy,  especially  the  latter,  on 
account  of  the  weakness  of  which  the  French 
had  long  been  sensitive.  In  the  next  place, 
in  the  year  1858,  he  united  with  England  in 
her  war  with  China.  He  sent  out  expeditions 
to  Japan  and  Cochin  China,  and  succeeded  in 
making  French  influence  predominant  in  the 
latter  country.  The  abilities  of  the  Adminis- 
tration could  not  be  doubted.  It  was  evident 
everywhere  that  a  strong  hand  was  working 
among  the  forces  by  which  for  the  time  the 
destiny  of  France  was  directed.  It  only  re- 
mained that  a  few  attempts  should  be  made  to 
destroy  the  Emperor's  life,  in  order  to  add  the 
climax  to  his  popularity. 

Evea  this  condition  was  not  long  wanting. 
As  early  as  1855  two  would-be  assassins, 
Pianoriaud  Bellarnare,  made  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  murder  Louis  Napoleon.  Nearly  all  such 
nefarious  enterprises  originated  with  Italians. 
The  exiled  patriots  of  Italy,  wandering  in 
political  vagabondage  in  foreign  lands,  had 
become  frenzied  with  the  loss  of  their  cause, 
and  with  the  repeated  treacheries  of  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  upheld.  Of  Napoleon,  as 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  they  had 
expected  much,  and  been  rewarded  with  ashes. 
At  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak,  the  Italian 
refugees  had  come  to  a  clear  belief  that  the 
Imperial  system  of  France  was  against  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  Under  this  belief, 
they  reached  a  degree  of  madness  against  Na- 
poleon III.  which  made  not  a  few  of  them 
willing  to  hazard  their  lives  in  the  attempt  at 
his  destruction.  Of  Felice  Orsini,  the  Italian 
revolutionist,  of  his  doings  in  England,  and  of 
his  return  to  Paris,  we  have  already  said  some- 
thing in  a  former  chapter.  On  reaching  the 
French  capital,  he  made  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Emperor's  life.  The  bomb  was  adopted  as 
the  weapon.  With  three  confederates,  Orsini 
stationed  himself  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Grand  Opera-house,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  of  January,  1858,  awaited  the  arrival 
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of  the  Imperial  cortege.  When  the  latter 
drew  near,  the  assassins  threw  three  bombs 
under  the  Emperor's  carriage.  A  terrific  ex- 
plosion followed,  and  several  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded.  But  Napoleon  and  the 
Empress  Eugenie  escaped  unhurt.  Orsini, 
Fieri,    Rudio,  and    Gomez    were    seized    and 
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brought  to  trial.  The  first  three  were  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  last  to  imprisonment 
at  hard  labor  for  life.  Orsini  went  to  his  death 
with  a  composure  and  heroism  worthy  of  the 
noblest  cause,  not  failing  before  his  execution  to 
send  a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  exhorting  him  to 
become  the  Liberator  of  Italy.  Such  is  the 
murderous  but  beautiful  insanity  of  patriotism  ! 


The  natural  effect  of  the  attempts  against 
the  Emperor's  life  was  to  heighten  his  popu- 
larity. In  the  meantime,  his  domestic  policy 
had  also  increased  his  influence  with  the 
French  Nation,  particularly  with  the  bour- 
geoisie. Great  commercial  activity  and  finan- 
cial ease  had  been  acquired  by  the  creation, 
in  the  first  years  of  the 
reign,  of  two  systems 
of  public  credit  called 
the  Credit  Fonder  and 
the  Credit  Mobilier,  un- 
der the  stimulus  of 
which  important  pub- 
lic works  were  prose- 
cuted and  the  general 
material  condition  of 
the  country  greatly  im- 
proved. In  order  to 
procure  the  means  for 
the  prosecution  of  the 
Crimean  War  in  the 
easiest  and  most  pop- 
ular manner,  two  pub- 
lic loans  to  the  Gov- 
ernment were  negoti- 
ated in  the  open 
market,  thus  creating 
an  interest  even  among 
small  bondholders  in 
the  perpetuity  and  suc- 
cess of  the  existing 
order.  The  prestige 
of  the  Empire  was 
improved  by  several 
advantageous  circum- 
stances. A  number 
of  the  European  mon- 
archs,  including  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Aziz, 
came  to  Paris  on  vis- 
its of  ceremony  and 
friendship  with  the 
Emperor,  and  he  be- 
gan to  be  named  as  arbiter  in  settling  certain 
disputed  questions  arising  among  the  Powers. 
Thus  by  a  policy,  partly  warlike  and  partly 
pacific,  Napoleon  III.  extended,  established, 
and  made  secure  the  dominion  which  he  had 
acquired  by  the  doubtful  and  dangerous  ex- 
pedient of  the  Coup  d'Etat. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  of 
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the  deep-seated  race  antipathy  existing  between 
the  French  and  German  nations.  The  River 
Rhine  marks  the  boundary  against  which, 
from  the  opposite  sides,  the  billows  of  ethnic 
animosity  have  immemorially  broken  into  a 
long  line  of  foam.  Of  all  the  French  Govern- 
ments, none  have  more  emphatically  expressed 
the  national  dislike  of  the  French  to  the  Ger- 
mans than  have  the  First  and  Second  Empires. 
It  were  difficult,  indeed  most  difficult,  for  a 
Bonaparte  to  be  at  peace  with  an  Austrian  or 
Prussian  king,  and  equally  difficult  for  either 
to  be  at  peace  with  him.  A  hundred  historical 
memories  have  aggravated  and  intensified  the 
innate  prejudice  of  race.  The  Great  Napoleon 
had  ground  all  Germany  under  his  heel ;  and 
nothing  which  he  ever  did  was  more  grateful 
to  the  senses  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  to  be 
expected  d  priori  that,  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire, France  would  again  become  embroiled 
with  the  German  States,  and  the  Napoleonic 
precedent  pointed  to  Austria  as  the  first  power 
with  which  the  break  was  likely  to  occur. 

Thus  much  being  granted,  Italy  was  the 
field,  and  the  liberation  of  Paly  must  needs 
be  the  motive.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1859, 
a  great  sensation  was  produced  in  diplomatical 
Europe  by  the  Italian  Minister,  Count  Cavour, 
who,  at  the  Emperor's  fete,  expressed  to  Baron 
Hiibner,  Ambassador  of  Francis  Joseph  at  the 
French  court,  his  regrets  at  the  "altered 
relations  between  France  and  Austria."  Nor 
was  it  long  until  the  difficulty  between  these 
two  Powers  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Italy 
broke  into  open  war.  The  event  soon  showed 
that  Cavour  and  Napoleon  had  prepared  a 
scheme  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  and 
revolutionary  in  character,  with  respect  to 
Italy.  The  plan  contemplated  the  making  of 
Victor  Emanuel,  of  Sardinia,  King  of  Italy, 
while  Nice  and  Savoy,  the  ancient  home  of 
the  House  of  Sardinia,  were  to  be  given  to 
France.  It  was  the  first  of  those  many  stages 
by  which  the  modern  kingdom  of  Italy,  with 
its  unity  and  splendid  prospects,  was  to  emerge 
from  the  wreck  of  the  Italian  principalities. 
Since  most  of  these  States  were  under  the 
dominion  or  influence  of  Austria,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  she  would  willingly  see 
them  pass  through  the  stage  of  momentary 
independence  into  the  solidarity  of  an  Italian 
Kingdom.      The  affair   between    the    French 


Emperor  and  Cavour  was  so  managed  as  to 
put  the  onus  of  hostilities  on  Francis  Joseph. 
In  April  of  1859  the  Cabinet  of  Turin,  one 
of  the  Italian  States,  was  ordered  by  Austria 
to  reduce  its  army,  and  to  dismiss  a  force  of 
volunteers  which  had  been  organized.  This 
demand  was  of  course  refused,  and  the  Aus- 
trian Government  took  immediate  steps  to 
enforce  compliance.  The  Austrian  declara- 
tion was  made  on  the  30th  of  January,  and 
on  the  3d  of  May,  the  French  Government, 
in  the  midst  of  great  enthusiasm  at  the  capi- 
tal, issued  its  declaration  of  war. 

A  French  army  was  at  once  thrown  into 
the  field,  and  of  this  the  Emperor  took  com- 
mand in  person.  He  declared  it  his  purpose 
in  undertaking  the  war,  to  make  Italy  "free 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic."  The  energy 
with  which  the  conflict  was  begun  by  France 
gave  token  of  her  purpose  to  make  good  the 
Emperor's  declaration.  The  Italian  invasion 
was  initiated  under  favorable  auspices.  Victor 
Emanuel  entered  the  field,  and  made  himself 
subject  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
army  of  France  was  led  into  the  peninsula  by 
way  of  the  pass  of  Mont  Ceuis,  while  a  squad- 
ron was  brought  by  sea  to  Genoa.  The 
two  engagements  of  Montebello  and  Palestro 
opened  for  the  French  the  passage  of  the  Po. 
On  the  4th  and  24th  of  June  were  fought  the 
great  battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  by 
which  the  military  power  of  Austria  was  com- 
pletely broken  and  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  obliged  to  give  a  hasty  assent  to  the 
Treaty  of  Villafranca,  which,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1859,  was  concluded  between  the  two 
Emperors,  without  a  witness  on  either  side. 

In  the  meantime  the  effect  of  the  French 
victories  had  been  decisive.  Milan  was  re- 
lieved from  Austrian  domination,  and  went 
over  to  the  side  of  Italy.  The  French  troops 
entered  Tuscany,  and  the  Duke  fled  from  the 
country.  In  like  manner  the  Duke  of  Modena 
took  to  flight,  and  Victor  Emanuel  was  pro- 
claimed in  his  stead.  The  Legations  of  the 
Northern  States  of  the  Church  renounced  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  and  accepted  Victor 
Emanuel.  Parma  also  gave  its  adhesion  to 
the  national  cause.  A  French  fleet  appeared 
before  Venice,  and  it  was  known  that  the 
Venetians  were  at  fever  heat  for  the  revolu- 
tion.    Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment 
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when  it  was  published  that  the  French  and 
Austrian  Emperors  had  met  and  settled  the 
dispute.  All  Europe  was  astounded  at  the 
outcome;  aud  Italy  was  mortified  and  disap- 
pointed. Napoleon  had  not  made  her  free 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  and,  for  the 
time,  "it  could  not  well  be  understood  why  he 
had  stopped  so  suddenly  the  work  in  the  midst 
of  his  conquests.  It  soon  transpired,  however, 
that  an  ominous  rumor  had  reached  his  ears  of 
a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  Austria.  It  was,  therefore, 
eminently  prudent  for  the  French  Emperor  to 
pause  with  the  glory  of  Magenta  and  Solferino 
on  his  crest. 

The  Treaty  of  Villafrauca  was  a  treaty  only 
in  words.  It  was  simply  an  oral  agreement 
between  the  two  Emperors  as  to  the  terms  of 
settlement.  It  became  necessary  to  put  into 
form  and  definite  record  the  stipulations  to 
which  Napoleon  and  Francis  Joseph  had 
agreed  viva  voce.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing October,  representatives  of  the  two  sover- 
eigns met  at  Zurich,  and  a  formal  treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  informal  con- 
vention of  the  preceding  July.  It  was  now 
agreed  that  there  should  be  an  Italian  Con- 
federation of  States  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Pope.  Lombardy,  with  the  exception  of 
Peschiera  and  Mantua,  should  be  surrendered 
to  Napoleon,  aud  by  him  presented  to  Victor 
Emanuel.  Venice  should  still  remain  as  an 
Austrian  dependency ;  but  should  be  permitted 
to  enter  nominally  the  Italian  Confederation. 
The  Dukes  of  Tuscany  and  Modeua  were  to  be 
restored  to  their  Governments.  It  was  exacted 
of  the  Papal  States  that  certain  reforms,  tend- 
ing to  the  rights  of  the  people,  should  be  in- 
troduced. As  to  the  South  of  Italy  that  un- 
fortunate region  was  passed  over  in  silence, 
and  allowed  to  swelter,  as  before,  under  the 
steam  and  effluvia  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
general  effect  of  the  treaty  was  the  humilia- 
tion of  Austria,  the  chagrin  of  Italy,  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Germany  aud  England,  and  the 
glorification — if  not  the  glory — of  France.  Of 
a  certainty  the  expedition  into  Italy  had  been 
sufficiently  successful  to  warrant  the  eulogists 
of  the  Second  Empire  in  claiming  and  pro- 
claiming that  another  Napoleon  had  entered 
the  field. 

Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  of  the 


Italian  patriots,  their  cause  and  the  cause  of 
the  country  was,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
carried  forward  to  success  by  Victor  Emanuel. 
France  assumed  a  sort  of  neutral  attitude 
towards  the  contest  in  Italy,  and  received,  in 
1860,  the  coveted  Nice  aud  Savoy  as  her 
reward.  This  also  was  hailed  by  the  Bona- 
partists  as  the  first  accession  of  territory  to  the 
Empire  which,  it  was  now  fondly  hoped, 
might  parallel  in  greatness  the  one  established 
in  1804.  In  spite  of  much  suspicion  as  to  his 
purposes  and  a  general  coldness  toward  him 
on  the  part  of  the  Continental  Powers,  the 
Emperor  rose  in  influence  until,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States, 
he  was  unquestionably  the  leading  sovereign 
of  Europe. 

While  Italy  was  now  left  to  work  out  her 
own  salvation  without  the  physical  support  of 
France,  several  events  occurred  of  historical 
importance,  in  which  the  French  Government 
was  a  part  and  party.  The  war  with  China, 
waged  by  the  French  and  English  as  allies, 
continued  from  1858  to  1860,  when  it  was 
ended  by  the  capture  of  Pekin.  The  conflict 
with  Cochin  China  brought  France  and  Spain 
into  an  alliance,  and  under  their  auspices  the 
war  was  concluded  in  1862,  with  the  conces- 
sion by  the  Chinese  of  the  European  demands. 
We  have  already  seen  how,  in  1860,  France, 
in  cooperation  with  other  Christian  States, 
made  a  successful  campaign  iuto  Syria,  where 
the  army  of  the  Sultan  was  defeated,  and 
where  a  French  garrison  was  left  in  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  until  the  following  year. 

At  times  the  hand  of  the  Empress,  as  well 
as  the  mailed  hand  of  Napoleon  himself,  was 
seen  in  shaping  the  events  of  the  period,  and 
determining  their  results.  The  sudden  change 
in  the  Emperov's  Italian  policy  was  attribu- 
table, in  part  at  least,  to  her  influence.  In 
her  life,  under  the  Imperial  insignia,  two 
forces  prevailed, — Religion  and  Fashion.  She 
worshiped  at  both  shrines  with  equal  devo- 
tion. Being  a  Catholic,  one  of  her  prime 
motives  was  friendly  interest  and  concern  for 
the  Holy  Father  of  Rome.  She  was  quick  to 
discern  that  if  the  work  of  Italian  unification 
should  be  pressed  too  far,  if  Victor  Emanuel 
should  become  the  King  of  all  Italy  from  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  saving  only  Nice  and 
Savoy,  which  were  to  come  to   her  husband, 
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enen  -tfouid  there  be  ho  place  at  all  left  for 
the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  Pope — no  op- 
portunity of  his  reilssuming  those  time-honored 
claims  of  secular  prerogative  which  his  prede- 
cessors had  so  long  asserted  in  Italy.  As  an 
obedient  daughter  of  the  Church,  the  Empress 
of  the  French  must,  therefore,  put  forth  her 
influence  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
French  conquest  in  Italy.  She  must  insist 
that  the  Presidency  of  the  Italian  States  shall 
still  be  reserved  for  Pio  Nono,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  right,  but  as  a  matter  of  reward  for 
the  support  given  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in 
France  to  her  husband's  throne. 

More  striking  still  was  her  influence  in  de- 
termining the  fatal  policy  of  the  French  Em- 
peror with  respect  to  Mexico.  We  have 
already  cited  the  fact  of  the  great  reputation 
of  the  Government  of  Napoleon  III.  at  the 
close  of  the  Italian  war.  At  this  epoch,  in- 
deed, he  may  be  said  to  have  reached  his 
zenith,  from  which,  through  the  remaining 
years  of  his  reign,  through  blunders  of  policy 
and  catastrophes  of  enterprise,  he  was  to  sink 
into  final  dethronement  and  exile.  More  than 
any  other  European  sovereign,  it  was  he  who, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United 
States,  made  indecent  haste  to  recognize  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  Southern  Confederacy, 
and  to  advocate  the  further  recognition  of 
its  independence.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
if  Great  Britain  had  consented  to  join  him  in 
this  business,  the  recognition  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Confederacy  by  several  of  the 
leading  European  Powers  would  have  followed, 
and  our  National  Government  would  have  had 
henceforth  to  contend  with  the  armies  not  only 
of  the  seceded  States,  but  also  of  France  and 
England. 

Failing,  however,  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  Great  Britain,  Louis  Napoleon  followed  up 
the  line  of  his  general  policy  by  adopting  a 
course  which  was  intended  to  weaken  the 
United  States,  and  to  conduce  to  their  ultimate 
dismemberment.  He  proceeded,  in  conjuction 
with  England  and  Spain,  and  with  the  osten- 
sible motive  of  securing  material  guarantees 
from  Mexico,  to  throw  an  armed  expedition 
into  that  country.  It  is  believed  that  from 
the  first  the  Empress  was  one  of  the  inspiring 
causes  of  this  movement.  Her  friendship  for 
the   Catholic   clergy  the  world   over,  and    her 


well-grounded  belief  that  the  Church  was  be- 
ing pressed  to  the  wall  by  the  Liberals  of 
Mexico,  led  her  to  favor  most  heartily  the  in- 
tervention of  her  husband  in  the  affairs  of  that 
country.  In  the  whole  transaction,  Napoleon 
III.  took  advantage  of  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  in  the  year  1863,  when,  in  the  larger 
part  of  Europe,  it  was  confidently  believed 
that  the  American  Government  was  going 
rapidly  to  irretrievable  ruin,  that  the  French 
Emperor,  in  conjunction  with  the  English  and 
Spanish  Governments,  laid  his  hands  on  Mexico. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Eng- 
land and  Spain  withdrew  from  the  complica- 
tion, and  Napoleon  was  left  with  the  Mexican 
problem  on  his  hands.  Meanwhile  the  United 
States  Government  began  to  be  triumphant 
over  the  Southern  insurrection  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  very  blind  might  see  the 
beginning  of  the  end  ;  but  Napoleon  was  now 
committed  to  his  Mexican  enterprise.  En- 
couraged by  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria,  he 
made  war  on  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  con- 
quered that  Government,  and  in  April  of 
1864  established  Prince  Maximilian  of  Haps- 
burg,  brother  of  Francis  Joseph,  on  the  Mex- 
ican throne.  The  Government  was  styled  an 
Empire,  and  Maximilian  was  the  Emperor. 
The  purpose  of  Napoleon  in  this  business  was, 
as  indicated  in  his  own  language,  "to  restore 
the  influence  of  the  Latin  race  in  America." 
The  American  reader  need  not  be  told  how 
the  setting  up  of  a  foreign  Empire  in  Mexico 
was  in  utter  defiance  of  certain  principles  and 
policies  which,  for  nearly  a  half  century,  had 
been  recognized  as  valid  by  the  United  States. 
That  somewhat  indefinite  dogma  called  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  forbade,  as  distinctly  as 
might  be,  any  such  procedure  as  that  which 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  was  now  openly 
pursuing  in  Mexico.  As  our  Civil  War  drew 
to  a  close,  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
passed  through  indignation  to  anger  against 
the  Mexican  Empire,  so  called,  and  all  of  its 
promoters.  The  American  Rebellion  tottered 
to  its  fall,  and  the  French  Emperor,  in  view 
of  the  imminent  triumph  of  our  National 
cause,  was  constrained  to  disclaim  with  some 
haste,  all  intention  of  acquiring  territorial 
dependencies  in  the  New  World.  The  French 
army  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  Mexico,  and 
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the  poor  Austrian  puppet,  who  had  been  set 
up  to  restore  the  preponderance  of  the  Latiu 
race  in  America,  was  left  to  that  deplorable 
fate  which  has  half  redeemed  himself  and  his 
cause  from  the  contempt  of  mankind. 

Ii  i-  an  interesting  study  to  note  in  France 
the  transformation  of  public  opinion  in  the 
seventh  decade  of  the  century.  The  Emperor 
and  the  Empire  together  had  been  borne  up 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  a  climax 
which  it  was  now  found  difficult  to  maintain. 
A  reaction  came.  Such,  indeed,  is  only  the 
law  of  human  nature,  working  in  the  political 
affairs  of  nations.  Never  yet  has  any  ruler 
been  popular  to  the  end,  unless,  iudeed,  a  for- 
tunate death  removed  him  from  the  danger  of 
retrogression  and  downfall.  Perhaps  of  all 
the  great  personages  of  modern  times,  Wash- 
ington suffered  least  from  the  vicissitude  of 
public  opinion.  But  one  has  only  to  open  the 
archives  and  public  journals  of  his  second 
Administration  to  see  how  nearly,  in  several 
instances,  even  the  Father  of  his  Country  came 
to  submergence  and  obloquy.  It  is  not  needed 
to  enumerate  the  great  names  that  arise  in 
rapid  illustration  of  this  principle.  On  Na- 
poleon III.  it  bore  heavily.  As  early  as  1863 
the  French  elections  began  to  show  clearly 
that  while  the  peasant-vote  of  the  provinces 
remained  true  to  the  Imperial  system,  and  to 
the  Emperor  in  particular,  the  vote  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  higher  order  showed  a 
decline  in  the  influence  and  popularity  of  the 
Government. 

This  was  particularly  true  in  Paris.  The 
fact  in  question  was  but  the  index  of  another 
and  more  significant  circumstance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Second  Empire.  This  was  the 
falling  away  of  the  intellectual  and  educated 
classes,  the  thinkers  and  writers  and  makers 
of  public  opinion,  from  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  governmental  system.  The 
thought  of  France  became  in  a  large  measure 
the  Opposition  ;  and  it  could  not  be  doubted, 
from  the  experiences  of  the  past,  that  sooner 
or  later  the  material  would  have  to  give  way 
before  the  pressure  of  the  immaterial  and 
spiritual  forces  of  the  age. 

Doubtless,  Napoleon  himself  understood  the 
situation.  Certainly  he  sought  to  avert  it. 
The  world  has  become  wise  through  ages,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  world  have  learned  by  heart 


the  methods  and  expedients  by  which  the  re- 
bellious thought  of  the  people  can  be  best 
diverted  into  other  than  political  channels. 
In  this  kind  of  sophistical  philosophy  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French    was  an    expert.     Hard 

pi d,  under  the  exigency  of  historical   ne- 

cessity,  he  made  the  best  use  of  his  power 
to  hold  his  place  and  to  make  perma- 
nent his  system,  by  exciting  the  energies  of 
the  French  people  in  other  than  political 
directions.  He  devoted  himself  again  with 
increasing  energy  to  the  work  of  making  Paris 
the  first  city  of  the  Modern  World.  In  this 
he  succeeded ;  and  the  recent  splendor  of  the 
French  capital  must  ever  bear  witness  to  the 
greatness  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  beautifier  and 
adorner  of  what  had  been  built  by  others. 

In  other  and  distant  quarters  of  the  world, 
also,  the  evidence  of  his  enterprise  was  seen. 
The  long-lagging  project  of  the  Suez  Canal 
was  revived  by  his  energy,  and  finally  brought 
to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  work  was  of 
international  importance,  and  may  well  de- 
serve, in  this  connection,  some  further  notice. 

The  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  one  of  the  most 
important  localities  in  the  geography  of  our 
planet.  It  is  a '  sort  of  dry-land  Bosphorus. 
It  is  the  stem,  so  to  speak,  of  that  great  leaf 
called  Africa.  True  it  is  that  the  fluctuations 
of  race,  whereby,  in  modern  times  at  least, 
certain  unprogressive  peoples  have  been  thrown 
around  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  have  lessened 
the  importance  of  the  Isthmus  in  its  relations 
with  civilization.  But  while  Asia  and  Europe 
hold  their  present  moorings  in  the  earth,  the 
peculiarity  of  this  situation  on  the  highway 
between  them  will  ever  be  recognized,  and  the 
value  of  the  neck  of  land  between  the  head 
of  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  be 
made  the  basis  of  competition  and  diplomacy. 

The  reader  may  here  be  reminded  of  the 
fact  that  the  trade  of  the  Far  East  came 
overland  aforetime  to  the  ancient  sea-ports 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  thence  dis- 
tributed by  ships  to  the  different  countries 
around  the  borders  of  that  great  inland  sea. 
The  history  of  the  movements  of  this  Indian 
and  Arabian  commerce  from  the  earliest  ages 
down  to  the  present  time  would,  if  authentic- 
ally and  fully  presented,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  comprehensive  chapters 
in  the  annals  of  the  human  race.     In  this  con- 
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nection  a  mere  sketch  of  this  important  sub- 
ject is  all  that  space  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
narrative  will  permit.  Until  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  merchandise  of  the  Orient  con- 
tinued to  be  by  caravan,  across  the  waste  re- 
gions of  Western  Asia,  in  the  direction  which 
we  have  already  indicated,  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Such  was  the  state  of  trade  at  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  It  will  not  by  auy  means 
be  forgotten  that  the  bottom  motive  with  the 
great  navigators  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  to  find,  not  indeed  a  New 
World,  but  an  all-water  route  to  the  Indies. 
The  sphericity  of  the  earth  became  a  recog- 
nized fact  in  the  higher  geography  of  the  age, 
and  the  inevitable  inference  of  the  possibility 
of  circumnavigation  was  drawn  from  this  con- 
cept of  the  figure  of  the  planet.  Da  Gama 
and  Magellan  went  forth  on  this  hypothesis. 
The  North-west  Passage  was  sought,  and  not 
found.  The  North-east  Passage  was  believed 
in,  but  could  not  be  demonstrated.  On  the 
line  of  the  South-west  Passage  the  ships  of 
Magellan  went  forth,  passed  the  South  Amer- 
ican Strait,  touched  the  Philippines,  and 
reached  India.  Da  Gama  did  the  same  by 
the  South-east  Passage,  and  geographical 
science  took  the  world  in  its  arms. 

The  result  upon  commerce  was  decisive. 
The  all-water  routes  were  found.  The  cargoes 
of  India  could  now  be  brought  by  ship  di- 
rectly to  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe. 
The  commerce  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean 
fell  away.  The  tide  flowTed  in  another  direc- 
tion. The  nations  of  the  Levant  declined 
more  and  more  in  importance.  The  New 
World  rose  dripping  from  the  waters,  and  was 
colonized  by  adventurous  races.  In  course  of 
time  civilization  spread  across  the  two  Amer- 
icas from  shore  to  shore.  At  last  San  Fran- 
cisco began  to  look  out  across  the  Pacific  to 
China  and  Japan.  It  became  a  question 
whether  the  commerce  of  the  East  could  not 
be  brought  Pacific-wise  to  the  Western  shores 
of  North  America,  be  transhipped  overland 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  brought  thence  by  water 
again  to  the  ports  of  Western  Europe,  more 
quickly,  if  not  more  cheaply,  than  to  be  taken 
in  sailing-vessels  by  the  old  routes  westward 
from  the  Indies. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  thought- 


ful, progressive,  adventurous  minds,  near  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  our  century,  began  to 
consider  seriously  the  great  question  of  cutting 
a  ship-canal  across  the  neck  of  land  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The 
project  of  course  was  closely  associated  in 
geographical  and  commercial  philosophy  with 
the  similar  scheme  for  cutting  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama.  We  have 
already  seen  how  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
dreaming  and  cogitating  in  the  solitude  of  the 
prison  of  Ham,  formulated  and  published  an 
able  essay  on  the  subject  of  a  ship-canal 
through  Panama.  The  reader  will  not  need 
to  be  told  that  this  was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Suez  enterprise.  Both  alike  related  to  the 
one  great  question  of  a  shorter  all-water  route 
from  India  to  Western  Europe  and  Eastern 
America.  Ot  a  certainty,  if  both  canals  were 
once  in  operation,  then  the  ship  from  Hong 
Kong,  or  from  British  Burmah,  might  elect  its 
course  for  the  European  harbors.  She  might  sail 
forth  eastward  across  the  Pacific  through  the 
Central  American  Canal,  and  thence  by  an 
easy  Atlantic  voyage  to  her  destination ;  or 
she  might  follow  the  sun  across  the  waters  of 
Bengal,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Suez  Canal, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Gibraltar,  to  her 
destined  port. 

It  was  the  presence  and  ever-rising  im- 
portance of  this  question  that  led  at  length  to 
the  undertaking  of  the  ship-canal  at  Suez. 
The  project  was  not  a  new  one.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  have  recorded  a  similar  enterprise  as  far 
back  as  the  times  of  Ramses  the  Great.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  as  early  as  600  B.  C. ,  Pharaoh 
Neku  projected  a  ship-canal  across  the  Isthmus. 
Afterwards  a  like  enterprise  was  prosecuted, 
about  270  B.  C,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our 
era  we  find  the  Emperor  Trajauus  engaged  in 
the  work  of  repairing  and  restoring  the  canal 
of  Ptolemy.  It  appears,  however,  that  with 
the  lapse  of  ages  the  early  channels  thus  cut 
from  the  head  ot  the  Red  Sea  into  the 
Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  became  filled  with 
drifting  sand,  and  finally  obliterated  to  such 
an  extent  that  antiquarian  research  has  been 
required  to  determine  their  position.  A  little 
before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century, 
Anmi.  the   general  of   the   Caliph    Omar,    is 
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said  to  have  repaired  the  old  canal  and  named 
it  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful. 

In  modern  times  it  appears  t'hat  the  first 
concept  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  flashed 
into  the  teeming  brain  of  Napoleon  I.,  during 
his  campaign  in  Egypt.  He  took  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  and  ordered  his  engineers  to 
survey  a  trial  route  between  the  two  waters 
right  and  left.  The  result  was  a  report  by 
them,  thoroughly  erroneous,  that  the  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea  were,  on  a  level,  thirty  feet  higher 
than  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  being 
accepted  as  true,  rendered  the  project  imprac- 
ticable. In  1847  a  joint  commission  was  sent 
out  by  France,  England,  and  Austria  to  re- 
survey  the  same  ground.  It  was  while  they 
were  engaged  in  this  work  that  our  war  with 
Mexico  was  completed.  The  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  suddenly  extended  in  a 
broad  band  to  the  Pacific,  and  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California.  It  was  indeed  time 
that  the  great  carryiug  nations  of  Western 
Europe  should  devise  some  new  and  more  ex- 
peditious route  between  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia  and  their  own  capitals. 

It  was  now  ascertained  that  the  two  seas, 
instead  of  a  different  elevation,  have  almost 
exactly  the  same  level.  The  result  of  this 
survey,  which  was  conducted  by  M.  Talabot, 
Robert  Stephenson,  and  Signor  Negrelli,  was 
fully  verified  by  a  second  examination  six 
years  afterwards.  The  report  of  Stephenson, 
however,  was  adverse  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
project,  being  to  the  effect  that  a  canal  through 
such  a  region  would,  as  of  old,  become  imme- 
diately obstructed  with  drifting  sand,  and  thus 
be  lost  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Ac- 
cepting this  view,  Great  Britain  —  ever  be- 
lieving in  the  infallibility  of  her  own  work 
and  workmen — withdrew  her  encouragement 
from  the  enterprise,  and  the  work  was  virtu- 
ally remanded  to  the  French.  Now  it  was 
that  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  in  1854  received  from  Said  Pasha, 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  permission  to  form  a  com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  ship- 
canal  from  Tineh,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Pelusium,  to  Suez  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  grant  brought  with  it  exclusive  rights, 
and  thus  was  secured  to  France,  through  her 
diplomatical  service  in  Egypt,  the  sole  patron- 
age and  privilege  of  bringing  to  a  successful 


conclusion  one  of  the  greatest  enterprises  of 
modern  times. 

The  company  under  the  direction  of  De 
Lesseps  was  organized  in  1858,  with  a  guar- 
antee of  the  right  of  way  tor  a  period  of 
ninety-nine  years,  on  consideration  that  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  toll  gathered  on  the  canal 
should  be  paid  to  the  Egyptian  Government. 
The  capital  of  the  company  was  at  first  two 
hundred  million  francs,  but  this  was  increased 
in  1867  by  a  hundred  million  francs  addi- 
tional. The  length  of  the  canal,  as  now  sur- 
veyed and  established  by  the  company,  was  a 
hundred  miles,  of  which  about  twenty-five  miles 
were  occupied  with  the  lakes  through  which 
the  channel  was  conducted.  In  the  higher 
regions  through  which  it  passes,  the  channel  is 
over  three  hundred  feet  in  width  at  the  sur- 
face and  seventy-two  feet  broad  at  the  bottom. 
The  general  depth  of  the  water  in  the  chan- 
nel is  twenty-six  feet.  The  highest  point 
through  which  the  canal  had  to  be  cut  was 
about  eighty-five  feet. 

A  period  of  nearly  seven  years  was  occu- 
pied in  the  construction,  the  work  being  offi- 
cially opened  on  the  17th  of  November,  1869. 
The  event  was  appropriately  celebrated,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  movement  in  the  commerce 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  Before  the  day  of 
dedication,  fifty  ships  of  good  burden  had  al- 
ready passed  through  the  canal  with  ease  and 
safety.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  was 
brought  to  a  demonstration.  New  schemes 
for  rival  canals  soon  attested  the  popularity 
and  efficiency  of  the  work  which  had  been 
accomplished.  Great  Britain  became  suddenly 
awake,  through  interest  and  jealousy  of  the 
thing  accomplished  by  her  rival  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez.  She  adopted  a  policy  of  purchasing 
stock  in  the  canal.  In  1875  the  British  Gov- 
ernment bought  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  two  shares  of  the  stock  of  the 
company,  held  by  the  Viceroy,  thus  becoming 
still  further  interested  in  the  political  mainte- 
nance and  financial  stability  of  the  Egyptian 
Government.  The  patronage  of  the  canal 
rapidly  increased.  In  1875  the  number  of 
vessels  passing  through  was  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  this  increased  in 
eleven  years  to  three  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four.     The    freightage    in    the    same 
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period  rose  from  two  million  nine  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight  to 
eight  million  nine  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eleven  tons. 
While  it  is  true  that  no  single  enterprise  of 
this  kind,  however  vast  and  essential  to  the 
interests  of  international  trade,  can  any  longer 
determine  its  character  or  tendencies,  it  will 
also  be  conceded  that  the  completion  and 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  French  Government,  in  the  autumn  of 
1869,  marks  one  of  the  most  important  ac- 
complishments in  the  industrial  history  of 
modern  times. 

The  Emperor  of  the  French  sought  also  to 
please  the  people  by  measures  calculated  to 
draw  the  attention  of  other  nations  to  France, 


manners,  ran  down  rapidly,  until  it  plunged 
by  a  startling  catastrophe  into  oblivion.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Napoleon  III.  would  have 
been  able,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  preserve 
his  ascendency  in  France,  and  to  transmit  the 
crown  to  his  son,  if  he  had  had  to  contend 
only  with  the  internal  forces  of  the  Empire. 
But  an  enemy  now  arose  beyond  the  Rhine, 
whose  very  existence  disturbed  alike  the  Em- 
peror's equanimity  and  the  equipoise  of  his 
throne.  Now  it  was  that  the  controversy  be- 
gan relative  to  the  Danish  Provinces  of  Schles- 
wig  and  Holstein,  calling  forth  the  interven- 
tion of  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  giving  the 
first  hint  of  the  military  greatness  which  the 
former  kingdom  was  soon  to  attain. 

Schleswig-Holstein  juts  out  from  Germanv  in 
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and  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  the  Gallic  race 
with  spectacles  and  splendors.  In  1867  the 
Universal  Exposition  at  Paris  was  opened 
under  favorable  auspices,  and  proved  to  be 
the  most  extensive  and  successful  exhibition 
of  arts  and  industries  thus  far  known  among 
mankind.  The  event  bore  witness  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  to  the  preeminence  of  France 
under  the  Napoleonic  regime ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernment reaped  as  fully  as  possible  the  ad- 
vantages which  came  from  the  gathering  of 
all  products  and  the  representatives  of  all 
nations  at  the  French  capital. 

We  are  now  to  recount  the  circumstances 
by  which  this  Imperial  Government,  so  splen- 
did in  outward  form,  so  efficient  in  administra- 
tion,  so    well   regulated    in    its  methods  and 


the  form  of  an  isthmus,  with  the  expansion  of 
Denmark  at  the  northern  end.  It  is  a  region 
of  diverse  nationalities;  but  the  German  race 
predominates,  particularly  in  the  southern  por- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  decade 
of  our  century  it  was  seen  that  the  Danish 
dynasty  was  about  to  end  with  the  life  of 
Frederick  VII.  In  1852  a  conference  was 
held  in  London,  at  which  it  was  decided  that 
the  crown  of  Denmark  should,  after  the  death 
of  Frederick,  go  to  the  Duke  of  Gliicksburg, 
who  had  taken  a  Danish  Princess  in  marriage. 
When  Frederick  died,  however,  in  1863,  and 
the  Duke  was  proclaimed  as  Christian  IX. ,  a 
pretender  to  the  crown  appeared  in  the  person 
of  Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  who 
claimed  the  crown,  with  the  title  of  Frederick 
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VIII.  The  claims  of  this  Prince  were  warmly 
supported  in  Sehleswig-Holstein,  and  Austria 
and  Prussia  came  forth  to  uphold  his  claims 
to  the  throne.  A  German  army  was  sent  into 
the  Peninsula,  and  the  demand  was  made  of 
Denmark  to  relinquish  Schleswig-Holsteiu 
until  what  time  the  rights  of  the  Prince  of 
Augusteuburg  should  be  determined. 

Denmark,  finding  herself  in  great  straits, 
made  an  appeal  to  France  and  England  to 
espouse  her  cause  iu  the  general  interest  of 
the  balance  of  power.  It  was  this  particular 
event  which  revealed  the  strength  of  Prussia 
and  the  declining  influence  of  the  French  Em- 
pire. During  all  the  events  which  followed,  it 
became  more  and  more  apparent  that  Louis 
Napoleon  was  no  longer  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
It  was  believed  in  the  inner  circles  of  diplo- 
macy that  France  gave  to  Denmark  some  as- 
surance of  her  intention  to  espouse  the  Danish 
cause,  aud  to  hold  the  Germans  back  from 
further  aggression.  But  the  Daues  soon  found 
that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the 
eucourageinent  thus  given.  The  army  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  overran  the  Peninsula,  and 
Denmark,  after  a  brave  resistance,  was  borne 
down  by  the  sheer  weight  of  her  enemy.  In  Oc- 
tober of  1864  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made  at 
Vienna,  in  which  all  claims  of  Christian  IX. 
to  Schleswig  and  Holsteiu  were  renounced.  It 
was  agreed  that  Schleswig  should  be  placed 
under  a  Prussian,  aud  Holsteiu  under  an  Aus. 
trian,  protectorate.  The  Emperor  of  the 
French  urged,  with  much  show  of  reason,  that 
the  will  of  the  people  in  the  disputed  provinces 
should  be  ascertained  by  a  plebiscite.  This 
proposition  was  agreed  to  so  far  as  Holstein 
was  concerned,  but  was  denied  for  Schleswig, 
which  was  under  the  protection  of  Prussia. 
This  is  to  say  that  already  Prussia  was  in  an- 
tagonism to  France,  and  the  coming  storm 
began  to  be  prepared.  From  this  time  forth 
it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when,  from  the 
two  sides  of  the  Rhine,  the  representatives  of 
the  Houses  of  Hohenzollern  and  Bonaparte 
would  poiut  their  drawn  swords  at  each  other's 
breasts. 

Prussia  was  now  on  the  alert.  In  1865 
Count  Bismarck  paid  a  visit  to  his  friend, 
Napoleon  III.,  at  Paris.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  sinister  personal  expeditions  ever  made 
into  a  neighboring  country.     The  eye  of  the 


German  glanced  right  and  left  and  measured 
with  the  certainty  of  calculus  the  resources 
and  conditions  of  the  French  Empire.  He 
returned  to  his  own  place  satisfied  with  the 
situation.  His  Teutonic  intellect  had  discerned 
that,  as  affairs  already  stood  in  France,  he 
aud  his  master,  King  William,  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  beyoud  the  Rhine.  Prussia, 
accordingly,  made  war  on  Austria.  The  alli- 
ance with  Italy  and  the  subjugation  of  Hau- 
over  followed  like  the  two  preliminary  acts  of  a 
drama.  The  Hanoverian  king  fled  for  refuge 
to  Vienna. 

It  was  now  the  early  summer  of  1866. 
Prussia  instantly  turned  ou  Austria,  aud  in 
the  Seven  Weeks  between  the  end  of  June  and 
the  23d  of  August,  trampled  her  under  foot. 
After  Sadowa,  Vienna  itself  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Prussian  arm)'.  Francis  Joseph  cried 
out  for  peace,  in  order  to  save  his  fortunes 
from  further  wreck  and  ruin.  Peace  was 
hastily  concluded  in  a  convention  at  Prague — 
a  peace  which  was  dictated,  rather  than  nego- 
tiated, by  King  William  and  Bismarck. 
Holstein  and  Schleswig  were  seized  by  Prus- 
sia, and  added  to  the  North  Germau  Confeder- 
ation. No  such  brilliant  and  audacious  pro- 
ceeding had  beeu  witnessed  in  Europe  since 
the  days  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Meanwhile, 
the  Second  Napoleon  looked  on  in  silent  morti- 
fication, holding  his  peace. 

From  this  time  forth,  a  political  reaction, 
not  indeed  violent,  but  no  less  certain  in  its 
ultimate  results,  set  in  in  France.  The  Corps 
Legislatif  began  at  length  to  open  its  doors  to 
the  great  and  pronounced  champions  of  the 
old  Republicanism.  Thus  once  more  came  the 
distinguished  Thiers,  with  Berlayer,  into  the 
Legislative  body,  and  the  Opposition  was  so 
greatly  improved  and  encouraged  by  such 
accessions  that  the  Emperor  and  his  Ministry 
were  troubled.  So  much  was  Napoleon 
checked  by  political  autagonism  iu  the  Cham- 
ber, that  he  was  obliged,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
remain  in  helpless  neutrality  while  the  Mexi- 
can Empire  of  Maximilian  fell  into  ruins,  and 
afterwards  while  the  Prussians  wrought  havoc 
with  Austria  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war. 

The  tides  of  public  opinion  iu  France  rose 
ever  higher  and  higher  against  the  Govern- 
ment. The  elections  of  1868  showed  that  two 
huudred  thousand   voters   had  gone   over  to 
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the  Opposition.  The  radical  press  became 
outspoken,  audacious,  vehement  in  denuncia- 
tions. The  socialist,  Henri  Rochefort,  estab- 
lished La  Lanterne,  in  which  he  sent,  week 
after  week,  his  satirical  invectives  against  the 
Government  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
subscribers.  The  storm  became  furious,  and 
Napoleon  was  constrained  to  renew  the  policy 
of  proscription,  and  to  send  sixty-four  editors 
and  journalists  to  prison.  He  also  increased 
the  army  to  a  million  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men. 

By  the  elections  of  1869  it  was  shown  that 
the  Opposition  vote  in  the  Empire 
had  risen  to  over  three  millions. 
Scarcely  was  the  Government  able 
to  obtain  three-fifths  of  the  suffrages. 
It  was  again  apparent  that  the  divis- 
ion was  between  country  and  city. 
The  provincials  voted  for  the  Em- 
pire, as  usual ;  but  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns,  the  Republican  candi- 
dates were  elected.  It  was  in  this 
Assembly  that  M.  Leon  Gambetta 
made  his  first  appearance,  taking  his 
place  among  the  party  known  as  the 
"  Irreconcilables."  Already,  by  this 
time,  a  spasmodic  cry  of  Vive  la 
Republique  was  heard  here  and  there. 
On  several  occasions  order  in  Paris 
had  to  be  enforced  by  the  military ; 
and  the  same  thing  occurred  at  Nan- 
tes and  Bordeaux.  It  was  evident 
that  a  crisis  in  the  French  Govern- 
ment was  approaching. 

Louis  Napoleon,  however,  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Empire  were 
by  no  means  ready  to  give  way 
before  the  revolutionary  tendencies 
of  the  times.  History  must  confess  that  the 
Emperor  was  still  legitimate,  having  with 
bim  the  majority  of  the  people.  He  was,  be- 
sides, willing  at  all  times  to  hear  and  consider 
the  complaints  of  the  Opposition.  Early  in 
1870  a  Liberal  Cabinet  was  actually  conceded 
under  the  leadership  of  M.  Emile  Ollivier, 
whom  the  Emperor  and  Empress  won  over  to 
the  support  of  the  Government.  The  Emperor 
bimself  claimed  to  be  as  liberal  in  his  princi- 
ples as  was  consistent  with  the  established  or- 
der. He  professed  confidence  in  the  people, 
and,  in  May  of  1870,  actually  appealed  to  the 


French  Nation  by  the  famous  plebiscite  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  character  of  his 
Government  and  his  hereditary  rights  to  the 
throne.  The  answer  was  again  overwhelm- 
ingly in  his  favor,  the  affirmative  vote  being 
7,358,786  against  a  negative  vote  of  1,571,939. 
It  could  nut  be  fairly  complained  that  the  ma- 
jority was  either  indecisive  or  factitious. 

During  this  period  the  policy  of  reforming 
the  Government  in  many  particulars  was 
adopted,  and  every  popular  complaint  was 
considered  in  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  jus- 
tice.    Already  before  the  plebiscite,  the  new  re- 
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forms  of  the  preceding  autumn  had  been 
secured  under  the  senatus-comultum.  In  all 
this  the  political  sagacity  of  Louis  Napoleon 
was  manifested  in  the  highest  degree.  His 
profound  insight  into  the  course  and  nature  of 
events  was  exhibited  in  every  crisis,  and  it 
might  have  well  been  argued  that  a  Govern- 
ment so  conducted,  under  a  sovereign  of  such 
pacific  and  conciliatory  disposition,  might  be 
indefinitely  prolonged. 

But  the  event  was  otherwise.  The  enor- 
mous expense  of  the  military  establishment 
was  paraded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
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as  an  essential  vice.  The  Radical  orators  and 
statesmen  in  the  Assembly — Thiers,  Favre, 
Simon,  Gambetta,  Bancel,  Raspail,  Cremieux, 
and  Arago — still  continued  their  fiery  assaults, 
which  were  now  openly  directed  to  the  fact 
rather  than  to  the  methods  of  the  Empire. 
This  sentiment  gained  ground  constantly  in 
Paris  and  several  other  principal  cities  of 
France,  in  many  of  which  the  majority  was 
against  the  Government.     Napoleon  perceived 
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that  even  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
rural  populations  would  not  suffice  to  uphold 
him  much  longer.  In  the  emergency,  he 
seems  to  have  made  np  his  mind  that  the  thing 
needful  to  regain  his  ascendency  and  to  re- 
buttress  the  throne,  was  to  electrify  all  France 
with  the  shocks  and  victories  of  a  great  for- 
eign war. 

In  order  to  understand  the  great  events 
which  now  followed,  fast  and  faster,  we  must 
turn  our  attention  for  the  time  to  the  condi- 


tion of  affairs  in  Spain.  In  that  country, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Isabella  II.,  the 
struggle  had  gone  on  between  the  Liberal 
party  on  the  one  side,  and  the  throne,  sup- 
ported by  the  ancient  Bourbonism,  on  the 
other.  In  1866  the  Spanish  Government 
adopted  the  policy  of  proscription  against  the 
Liberal  leaders,  and  several  of  them,  including 
Serrano,  Prim,  and  O'Donnell,  were  driven 
into  exile.  Two  years  afterwards  the  opposi- 
tion elements  of  the  king- 
dom formed  a  combination, 
under  the  impact  of  which 
the  Government  party  was 
borne  down.  In  September 
of  1868,  Serrano  and  Prim 
returned  to  Spain,  resumed 
their  natural  jjlace  at  the 
head  of  the  Liberals,  set 
up  the  standard  of  revolu- 
tion, and  carried  all  before 
them.  The  dynasty  was- 
overthrown.  Isabella  and 
her  house,  including  her 
lover  Marfori,  and  her  chap- 
lain Claret,  were  driven 
from  the  country.  The 
Queen  fied  to  France,  where 
she  was  cordially  received 
by  Napoleon  and  Eugenie, 
who  put  at  her  disposal  the 
old  castle  of  Pau,  from  which 
she  issued  her  proclamations 
against  the  rebelliou  and  the 
rebels. 

The  Liberal  leaders  in 
Madrid  paid  little  attention 
to  the  harmless  fulminatious 
of  Isabella,  but  they  encoun- 
tered, at  the  very  outset,  a  se- 
rious question  with  respect  to 
the  Spanish  throne.  After  Isabella,  whom? 
The  Cortes  were  by  no  means  ready  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  republic,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  find  a  successor  for  the  fugitive  Queen.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  no  one  of  the  Bour- 
bons would  be  acceptable  to  the  Spanish  peo- 
ple. A  new  Constitution  was  formed,  pro- 
viding for  a  popular  Assembly,  a  Senate,  and 
a  king;  but  who  would  be  the  king?  After 
some  time  spent  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  the  Cortes  determined  to  offer — and. 
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-did  offer — the  Spanish  crown  to  Prince  Leo- 
pold of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringeu,  a  relative 
of  the  Kiug  of  Prussia. 

Here  then,  at  last,  was  that  cause  of  offense 
for  which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  seemed 
to  be  waiting.  A  friendship  had  sprung  up 
between  the  Empress  and  the  Ex-Queen  Is- 
abella. Eugenie  was  herself  by  birth  a  Span- 
iard. France  and  Spain  had  been  immemo- 
rially  associated  in  the  general  history  of 
Europe.     They  were    both   Latin    kingdoms. 


To  what  extent  William  of  Prussia  and  his 
Minister  connived  at  the  election  of  Leopold 
to  the  Spanish  crown  has  never  been  fully 
divulged.  In  France  it  was  assumed  that  they 
had  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  that  the  scheme  was  nothing  less  than  to 
make  Spain  a  German  dependency.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Prince  Leopold  at  once  informed  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  of  his 
election  by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  it  is  said 
that    William    authorized   him  to  accept  the 


VIEW  OF  MADRID. 


Here,  then,  was  a  German  Prince,  this  Leo- 
pold of  Hohenzollern,  under  the  headship  of 
Kiug  William  of  Prussia,  selected  for  the 
Spanish  throne!  Had  not  the  Prussian  King 
•contrived  to  have  it  so  ?  Was  it  not  clearly 
the  work  of  Bismarck?  Was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Imperial  France  would  stand  idly 
by  and  see  a  German  dynasty  established  south 
of  the  Pyrenees'?  It  was  bad  enough  to 
have  the  Teutonic  race  on  one  side  of  the 
French  dominion;  on  hvo  sides,  intolerable. 


offer.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  French 
Cabinet  determined  to  interfere.  The  grow- 
ing distrust  of  France  and  Prussia  was  to  find 
in  the  election  of  Leopold  both  cause  and  oc- 
casion for  the  first  explosion  of  hatred.  France 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  for  the  candidature  and  election  of 
Leopold  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Hereupon 
all  the  inflammable  elements  in  Paris,  and 
throughout  the  Empire,  went  off  in  sponta- 
neous combustion.    The  very  name  of  Hohen- 
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zollern  was  hateful,  and  the  changes  upon  it 
were  rung  by  the  French  Ministers  and  states- 
men as  the  pretext  for  the  declaration  that 
Leopold's  candidature  and  election  were,  perse, 
injurious  and  insulting  to  the  honor  and  the 
influence  of  France. 

On  the  6th  of  July,  1870,  the  Duke  de  Gram- 
mout  declared  in  the  French  Assembly  that  the 
election  of  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  would  not, 
and  should  not,  be  tolerated  by  the  Imperial 


under  consideration,  Prince  Leopold  cut  short 
the  whole  matter  by  declining  the  honor  which 
had  been  conferred  by  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
Nevertheless,  the  somewhat  equivocal  but  con- 
ciliatory answer  of  King  William,  even  when 
it  was  followed  by  the  declinature  of  the 
Prince,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  war  party 
at  Paris. 

At  this  juncture,  it  is  likely  that  if  Louis 
Napoleon  had  been  left  to  himself  the  sequel 


*S  immmmm 

PRINCE  LEOPOLD  OF  HOHENZOLLERN. 


Government.  A  great  furor  ensued.  The  ex- 
citement at  the  French  capital  rose  higher  and 
higher.  Count  Benedetti,  the  French  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin,  was  ordered  by  Napoleon 
to  demand  of  King  William  that  the  latter,  as 
the  head  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern,  should 
not  permit  Prince  Leopold  to  accept  the 
Spanish  crown.  To  this  demand  the  Prussian 
King  returned  for  answer  that  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  prevent  an  act  which  he  had  not 
advised.     While  this  reply  was  in  transit  aud 


would  have  been  different;  but  he  was  borne 
on  by  forces  which  he  could  no  longer  control. 
In  an  evil  hour  he  came  to  believe  that  it 
was  better  to  go  to  war  with  Germany  than 
to  struggle  forever  with  the  Radical  gladiators 
in  the  arena  of  French  politics.  He  was 
growing  old,  and  was  anxious  in  the  last  degree 
that  his  reign  should  expire  gloriously  with 
his  life.  Could  he  but  see  the  Prince  Im- 
perial about  to  receive  a  peaceful  Empire,  he 
might  be  ready  for  his  departure.     Then  there 
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was  his  personal  antipathy  to  the  Germans, 
notably  the  Prussians.  Was  it  not  they  who, 
on  that  fatal  clay  of  Waterloo,  had  given  the 
victory   to  Wellington?     Albeit,  the  Empress 


more  intensely  than  did  her  husband.  All 
these  forces  conspired  to  urge  Napoleon  to  a 
course  which  his  natural  and  acquired  acute- 
ness  of  perception    might   otherwise   have  led 


Eugenie   hated   the    race    beyond    the    Rhine      him  to  avoid 


foy  £,'2*3. 


Chapter  cxxxix.-Franco-prussian  War. 


FTER  the  return  of  King 
William's  first  answer,  and 
the  act  of  Leopold  iu  de- 
clining the  Spanish  throne, 
the  Emperor  of  the 
French  showed  signs  of 
willingness  to  let  the  mat- 
ter end;  but  the  French  Nation  was  now 
angry  out  of  season,  and  the  Ministers, 
especially  the  Duke  de  Grammont,  urged 
Napoleon  to  press  the  Prussian  King  still 
further.  A  second  demand  was  accordingly 
formulated  and  sent  to  Berlin,  requiring 
William  to  give  a  pledge  that  no  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern  should  be  or  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne. 
When  this  message  was  received  at  the  Prus- 
sian capital,  the  King  was  absent  at  the  baths 
of  Ems,  and  thither  he  was  followed  by  Ben- 
edetti.  The  Ambassador,  in  discourteous  haste, 
confronted  King  William  in  the  early  morn- 
ing on  the  public  promenade,  and  in  that 
place  delivered  his  master's  despatch.  It  is 
said  that  a  part  of  his  instructions,  received 
from  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
was,  "  Be  rough  ivith  tJie  King."  He  was 
accordingly  rough  with  the  King.  His  man- 
ner, as  well  as  his  matter,  was  alleged  to  be 
peremptory,  if  not  positively  insulting.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  William  heard  the  demand, 
and  turning  on  his  heel,  dropped,  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue,  a  vulgar  objurgation,  and  left  the 
Ambassador  with  no  other  answer. 

Two  days  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  15th 
of  July,  the  King  returned  to  Berlin,  and  it 
was  perceived  in  both  countries  that  war  was  in- 
evitable. It  is  believed  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment at  this  juncture  took  steps  to  suppress 
the  movements  of  the  Opposition,  should  such 
a  course  be  necessary,  by  a  second  coup  d'etat. 
Thiers  and  his  fellow-Republicans  went  ahead, 


however,  in  outspoken  opposition  to  the  war, 
and  for  this  they  were  condemned  in  unmeas- 
ured terms  by  the  adherents  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  latter  would  hear  of  nothing  short 
of  the  impending  conflict  with  Prussia.  Eng- 
land and  Rome  both  attempted  to  house  the 
storm  by  friendly  intervention;  but  their  good 
offices  were  rejected  in  a  temper  akin  to  dis- 
dain. The  war  party  became  furious.  They 
proclaimed  that  France  was  ready — five  times 
ready — for  the  struggle.  They  declared  that 
the  last  gaiter-button  in  the  Empire  was  con- 
secrated to  the  overthrow  and  punishment  of 
the  arrogant  and  impudent  race  beyoud  the 
Rhine.  The  house  of  Thiers  was  mobbed  by 
the  war-mad  populace  of  Paris,  and  everything 
bore  on,  like  the  rapids  of  Niagara,  to  the 
precipice. 

Only  six  days  after  the  interview  of  M. 
Benedetti  with  the  King  at  Ems,  France  de- 
clared war  against  Prussia.  The  event  soon 
showed  that  it  was  one  thing  to  rush  to  arms 
and  quite  another  to  rush  to  victory.  We  are 
here  to  enter  upon  a  brief  account  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  modern 
history.  The  Franco-Prussian  War  was  fought 
on  both  sides  under  a  race  enthusiasm  for 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel. 
The  battles  were  furious,  dreadful.  The  vicis- 
situdes of  the  conflicts  were  tragical  iu  the  last 
degree,  and  the  results  of  the  struggle  were 
startlingly  revolutionary  in  both  France  and 
Germany.  It  was  a  war  of  a  single  season, 
beginning  with  a  spasmodic  aggression  on  the 
one  side,  to  be  followed  up  by  persistent  in- 
vasion and  conquest  on  the  other.  From  the 
first  both  parties  were  confident  of  success. 
This  was  especially  true  on  the  side  of  France. 
Napoleon  and  the  whole  French  Nation  threw 
themselves  into  the  conflict  as  though  it  were 
a  tourney  of  the  holidays.     It  was  the  common 
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saying  in  Paris  that  the  French  army  should 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  First  Bonaparte 
in  Berlin.  The  braggarts  thus  allowed  them- 
selves less  than  a  month  in  which  to  conquer 
Prussia.  It  was  believed  in  France,  and  ap- 
prehended in  some  parts  of  Germany,  that 
with  the  oncoming  of  the  war  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  would  fall  to  pieces;  that 
is,  that  the  South-German  States,  uneasy  under 
the  domination  of  Prussia,  and  still  adhering 
to  the  political  traditions  of  the  past,  would 
not  enter  the  common  cause,   and  that    they 


BARON   T.E   prprF. 


could,  perhaps,  be  wholly  detached  from  the 
Prussian  interest.  But  such  belief  was  without 
foundation  in  fact.  The  South  Germans  arose 
with  their  countrymen  of  the  North,  and  Na- 
poleon soon  found  that  he  must  contend  with  a 
United  Germany. 

The  plans  of  the  French  Emperor  were 
energetic  and  sufficiently  plain.  It  was  pro- 
posed in  the  first  place  to  throw  a  tremendous 
army  to  the  Rhine,  invade  Prussia,  beat  her 
armies  into  the  earth,  avenge  the  insult  done 
to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Ems,  and  wipe 
out  the  very  memory  of  the  intrigue  relative 


to  Leopold  and  the  Spauish  crown.  This 
done,  Napoleon,  after  the  manner  of  his  illus- 
trious uncle,  would  dictate  a  peace  from  the 
capital  of  his  enemy.  But  little  had  he  ap- 
prehended the  character  of  the  task  which  he 
had  imposed  on  himself  and  his  subjects.  His 
army  numbered  three  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand men;  but  the  event  proved  that  Baron 
Le  Bceuf,  the  French  Minister  of  War,  had 
utterly  misled  and  misinformed  Napoleon  with 
respect  to  the  discipline,  equipment,  and  readi- 
ness of  his  forces.  True,  the  march  to  the 
Rhine  was  at  once  begun,  but  it  was  seen 
from  the  start  that  the  movements  of  the 
French  were  not  comparable  with  those  of 
the  Prussians  in  vigor  and  celerity.  Beyond 
the  Rhine  the  very  nation  seemed  suddenly 
converted  into  an  army.  Within  the  space 
of  eleven  days  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand soldiers  were  organized  and  put  in  motion 
to  meet  the  French  on  the  frontier!  It  was 
as  if  two  tremendous  storms,  boiling  up  black 
with  wrath  from  opposite  horizons,  should 
come  on,  hurricane-wise,  to  shake  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  by  their  concussion  in  the  mid- 
firmament. 

The  German  army  was  organized  in  three 
great  divisions,  under  the  respective  com- 
mands of  General  Steiumetz,  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia,  and  his  cousin,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  These  powerful  divisions  moved  for- 
ward to  the  scene  of  conflict.  The  command- 
in-chief  was  conferred  on  Count  Yon  Moltke, 
whose  genius  in  war  now  appeared  as  con- 
spicuous as  that  of  Bismarck  in  statesman- 
ship. King  William  himself  went  to  the 
front  in  person,  and  continued  with  the  army, 
riding  grimly  at  the  head  of  his  staff  to  the 
end  of  the  conflict.  Germany  was  in  the 
field.  Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Prussians  pressed  on  to  the  frontier  that  the 
movements  of  the  French  were  anticipated, 
and  when  Napoleon  reached  the  borders,  he 
found  the  line  of  the  Rhine  already  preoc- 
cupied by  heavy  masses  of  German  soldiers 
stretching  through  strong  positions  from  Treves 
to  Landau.  It  became  doubtful,  as  the  two 
armies  approached  the  borders,  whether  Louis 
Napoleon,  who,  according  to  premature  pan- 
egyrics, was  going  to  celebrate  his  uncle's 
birthday  in  Berlin,  would  be  able  even  to  set 
his  foot  on  Prussian  soil. 
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The  actual  conflict  began  on  the  2d  of  Au- 
gust, 1870.  On  that  day  a  French  division, 
about  thirty  thousand  strong,  under  General 
Frossard,  crossed  the  German  frontier,  and  at- 
tacked the  little  town  of  Saarbriick.  The 
place  was  defended  by  a  small  force  of  Uhlans, 
who  were  soon  compelled  by  superior  numbers 
to  withdraw  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Saar. 
Napoleon  himself  and  the  Prince  Imperial, 
his  boy,  were  on  the  battle-field,  and  when 
the  slight  engagement  was  over  the  Emperor 
sent  to  Eugenie  a  somewhat  magnificent  de- 
spatch recounting  the  victory  and  her  son's 
"  baptism  of  fire."  It  was  the  first  and  last  of 
such  messages.  But  the  Parisian  Government 
and  populace  went  wild  with  delight  over  the 
news,  which  seemed  to  foretoken  the  bursting 
in  of  the  shell  of  Germany. 

The  scene  instantly  changed.  Two  days 
after  the  affair  at  Saarbriick  the  Crown  Prince 
crossed  the  frontier,  fell  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  French  army  under  Marshal  MacMa- 
hon,  at  Weissenburg,  and  gained  a  victory — 
the  first  of  many.  On  the  6th  of  August  he 
renewed  the  attack  at  the  village  of  Worth, 
where,  for  thirteen  hours,  the  field  was  hotly 
contested;  but  at  nightfall  the  French  began 
a  retreat  which  came  near  to  degenerating  into 
a  panic.  Now  did  it  become  apparent  that  if 
France  was  five  times,  Germany  was  ten  times 
prepared.  This  indeed  was  the  secret  of  all 
that  ensued  until  the  final  cataclysm  at  Sedan. 
Never,  indeed,  was  any  other  nation  so  com- 
pletely equipped  and  ready  in  every  particular 
for  the  shock  of  war  as  was  Germany  in  1870. 
Through  years  and  years  of  preparation,  of 
discipline,  of  accumulation  of  military  knowl- 
edge and  material  resources,  the  work  had 
gone  on  until,  on  the  call  to  arms,  the  very 
nation  seemed  to  rise  from  the  earth,  and  stand. 
There  was,  moreover,  the  heat  of  passion  and 
of  nationality.  Now  was  it  felt  that  at  last 
the  hour  had  come  when  the  insult  aud  con- 
tumely which  the  Corsican  had  heaped  with- 
out measure  on  the  Fatherland  should  be 
wiped  out  with  blood.  The  German  race  was 
thoroughly  angered,  and  the  impetuosity  of  its 
onset,  the  determination  of  its  charges,  could 
not  be  withstood. 

After  the  battle  of  Worth,  one  division  of 
MacMahon's  army  fell  back  towards  the  Vosges 
and  another  towards  Strasburg.     The  Germans 


were  thus  enabled  to  penetrate  Alsace  without 
further  resistance.  At  the  very  time  when  the 
Crown  Prince  was  winning  these  successes  on 
the  right,  General  Steinmetz  assaulted  the 
French  position  at  Spieheren,  carried  the  place 
by  storm,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Then 
the  whole  Prussian  line  was  thrown  forward. 
The  French  frontier  at  Forbach  was  broken, 
aud  the  vast  amount  of  supplies  there  accumu- 
lated fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Al- 
ready every  energy  of  France  was  strained  to 
uphold  her  honor  in  a  defensive  rather  than 
an  offensive  contest  with  her  enemy. 

The  movements  of  the  German  army  were 
in  the  next  place  directed  to  Strasburg. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  ability  and  success 
with  which  the  invasion  was  begun  and 
prosecuted.  The  superior  knowledge  of  the 
enemy's  country  possessed  by  the  German  of- 
ficers, and  even  by  the  men  of  the  line,  be- 
came known  and  demonstrated  with  every 
movement.  Herein  was  another  element  in 
the  superiority  which  Prussia  aud  her  allies 
now  exhibited  over  the  French.  France  was 
outgeneraled  at  every  ste]>.  It  came  to  be 
said  that  there  was  not  a  common  soldier  in 
King  William's  army  who  did  not  know  the 
geography  of  Eastern  France  by  heart.  The 
troops  of  Baden  now  began  a  siege  of  Stras- 
burg. The  Crown  Prince  threw  forward  his 
army  to  Nancy,  in  Lorraine.  At  the  same 
time  Steinmetz  and  Frederick  Charles  moved 
upon  Marshal  Bazaine  at  Courcelles,  and 
there,  on  the  14th  of  August,  gained  another 
great  victory. 

If  we  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  at 
this  juncture  we  shall  find  the  French  army 
extended  across  the  frontier-line  from  Stras- 
burg to  Metz,  facing  Germany,  while  the  Ger- 
mans occupied  a  counter  position,  with  the 
head-quarters  of  King  William  at  Mainz. 
After  his  defeat,  Bazaine  retreated  to  Metz, 
garrisoned  the  forts  at  that  place,  and  then 
sought  to  form  a  junction  with  General  Trochu, 
who  was  preparing  an  army  at  Chalons.  Von 
Moltke,  perceiving  the  intention  of  his  adver- 
sary, hurried  forward  the  division  of  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  to  intercept  the  retreat,  and 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  French  forces. 
The  Germans  next  crossed  the  Moselle,  and 
reached  the  village  of  Mars-la-Tour,  where  they 
encountered  Bazaine,  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
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thousand  men.  Here  was  fought  the  most 
bloody  battle  which  had  yet  occurred  during  the 
war.  The  losses  on  each  side  amounted  to  about 
seventeen  thousand.  The  victory  was  claimed 
by  the  French,  though  Frederick  Charles  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  his  position,  and  Bazaine 
was  obliged  to  make  his  way  by  a  longer  route 
towards  Verdun. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  combined 
armies  of  Steinmetz  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  under  command  of  King  William  in 
person,  renewed  the  attack  in   the  murderous 
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battle  of  Gravelotte,  in  which,  from  morning 
till  night,  two  hundred  thousand  Germans 
struggled  for  the  mastery  with  a  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  French.  Again  the  result 
was  indecisive  so  far  as  actual  victory  in  the 
field  was  concerned,  but  the  Germans,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  twenty  thousand  men,  succeeded 
in  stopping  the  retreat  of  Bazaine  and  forcing 
him  back  into  the  fortifications  of  Metz,  where 
he  was  at  once  besieged  by  the  entire  division 
of  Frederick  Charles.  Thus  was  the  main 
army,  upon    which   France  depended   for  suc- 


cess, cooped  up,  while  the  two  great  German 
divisions,  under  the  Crown  Prince  and  Stein- 
metz, were  still  free  to  press  forward  against 
MacMahon  and  Trochu  at  Chalons. 

The  battle  of  Gravelotte.  was,  in  a  sense, 
the  crisis  of  the  war.  It  decided  the  fate  of 
Metz,  of  Bazaine's  army,  of  the  Empire,  of 
Fiance.  But  the  French  were  by  no  means 
willing  to  concede  the  game.  The  excite- 
ment produced  in  Paris  by  the  great  battles 
on  the  frontier — by  the  news  in  particular  of 
Gravelotte,  and  the  shutting  up  of  Bazaine  in 
Metz — knew  no  bounds.  At  the  first,  the 
French,  particularly  the  war  party  in  the  cap- 
ital, flattered  themselves  that  their  Marshals 
were  winning  great  victories.  But  when  it 
became  known  that  the  tide  was  the  other 
way,  and  that  their  favorite  young  general, 
with  the  principal  armies  of  the  Empire,  was 
actually  besieged,  a  great  reaction  ensued,  and 
rage  took  the  place  of  exultation.  About  a 
hundred  thousand  German  residents  of  Paris 
and  France  were  mercilessly  driven  from  the 
country.  The  national  spirit  was  roused  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzy,  and  the  determination  shown 
to  drive  back  the  invaders  out  of  the  country 
was  worthy  of  the  noblest  cause. 

Whatever  may  now  have  been  the  antip- 
athy of  the  French  Republicans  to  the  Empire, 
however  much  they  may  have  desired  that 
Napoleon  and  his  dynasty  should  be  utterly 
blown  away,  there  was  no  longer  any  division 
of  sentiment  on  the  crying  question  of  staying 
the  German  invasion  and  hurling  the  enemy 
back  across  the  border.  In  the  meantime, 
the  shattered  forces  of  MacMahon,  number- 
ing a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  men, 
were  reoganized  at  Chalons,  and  the  Govern- 
ment determined  that  with  this  force  he  should 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  break  the  investment 
of  Metz  and  liberate  Bazaine.  MacMahon's 
own  plan  of  the  war  was  to  plant  himself 
between  the  Germans  and  Paris,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, prevent  their  advance  on  the  capital.  In 
this  purpose,  however,  he  was  overruled  by 
the  Empress  and  Marshal  Palikao,  the  French 
Minister  of  War,  who  iusisted  that  the  army 
of  Bazaine  should  be  set  free  at  all  hazard. 
MacMahon  accordingly  marched  northward  up 
the  river  Meuse,  and  as  soon  as  this  move- 
ment was  detected,  the  course  of  the  German 
army  was  changed  in  the  same  direction.     It 
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now  became  a  race  between  the  contending 
armies,  and  the  Germans  won.  For,  although 
MacMahon  moved  forward  with  great  rapidity, 
he  had  the  longer  line,  so  that  when,  on  the 
28th  of  August,  he  reached  Steuay,  on  the 
Meuse,  he  was  confronted  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  German  army.  Several  indecisive  engage- 
ments followed,  which  culminated  on  the  31st 
in  the  battle  of  Beaumont,  in  which  the  French 


Ardennes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse. 
It  is  distant  from  Paris  a  hundred  and  thirty 
miles,  and  was  commanded,  in  1870,  by  a 
strong  fortress.  The  town  lies  in  a  basin. 
The  hills  around  about  constitute  the  rim.  .No 
sooner  had  MacMahon  taken  possession  of 
Sedan  than  every  height  round  about  became 
a  volcano.  There  were  gathered  more  than 
two  hundred    thousand   Germans,  with    their 


BATTLE  OF  MARS-LA-TOURS. 
After  the  painting  by  Emile  Huenten. 


were  defeated.  MacMahon  was  compelled, 
by  overwhelming  masses  which  were  thrown 
between  him  and  his  object,  to  leave  Bazaine 
to  his  fate,  and  to  fall  back  to  the  fortified 
town  of  Sedan,  where,  with  the  Emperor,  he 
resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last.  He 
was  still  in  command  of  a  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  men,  to  whose  warlike  spirit  had 
now  been  added  the  premonitions  of  despair. 
The  town  of  Sedan  is  in  the  department  of 


enormous  batteries  still  hot  from  a  dozen  vic- 
torious battles.  With  the  morning  light  of  the 
1st  of  September  the  hills  began  to  smoke 
and  roar.  The  basin  of  Sedan  became  a  hor- 
rid arena  of  death.  For  France  had  come 
another  day  of  fate.  MacMahon  was  severely 
wounded,  and  the  French  command  was  twice 
transferred,  first  to  Ducrot,  and  afterwards  to 
Wimpffen.  Around  the  villages  of  Bazeilles 
and  Illy,  .and  on   the   heights  of  Daigny,  the 
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battle  raged  furiously  ;  but  nothing  could  long 
withstand  the  terrible  discharges  of  the  Ger- 
man artillery.  The  French  army  withered 
under  the  fiery  blast.  By  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  work  was  done.  Only  a  disor- 
ganized mass,  crowded  into  the  center  of  the 
basin,  remained,  and  for  this  nothing  was  left 
but  to  surrender.  The  hour  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire had  struck.     At  length  a  white  flag  was 


so  bravely  fought  under  your  command.     On  my 
side  I  have  named  General  Moltke  for  this  purpose. 
"  I  am  Your  Majesty's  good  brother, 

"WlLHELM." 

It  has  not  often  happened  in  the  annals  of 
the  world  that  two  sovereigns  of  great  nations, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  called  each 
other  "My  good  brother!"  It  is  the  very  irony 
of  history. 


raised    over    Sedan,  and     the    firing   ceased. 
Then  came  a  note  to  King  William  as  follows : 

"Sire,  My  Brother, — Not  having  been  able  to 
die  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  I  lay  my  sword  be- 
fore Your  Majesty. 

"Your  Majesty's  good  brother, 

Napoleon." 

The  King  replied : 

"Sire,  My  Brother, — Regretting  the  circum- 
stance under  which  we  meet.  I  accept  the  sword 
of  Your  Majesty,  and  I  invite  you  to  designate 
one  of  your  officers  provided  with  full  powers  to 
tieat  for  the  capitulation  of  the  army  which  has 


If  Gravelotte  was  ruin,  Sedan  was  despair. 
As  soon  as  he  had  surrendered,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  withdrew  from  Sedan,  and  passed 
the  night  at  the  castle  of  Bellevue  outside  the 
city.  At  this  place,  on  the  morrow,  he  made 
a  formal  surrender  to  the  King  in  person. 
The  whole  French  army,  numbering  about 
eighty-four  thousand  men,  became  prisoners  of 
war,  aud  the  enormous  equipment  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.  The  captive  Emperor 
was  taken  in  charge  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
was  presently  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Wil- 
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lielmshohe,  which  was   assigned  to   him  as   a 
residence.1 

Such  was  the  great  collapse  in  the  field. 
Meanwhile  at  Paris  a  corresponding  civil  trag- 
edy was  enacting.  On  leaving  the  capital, 
Napoleon  had  constituted  the  Empress  Eugenie 
Regent  in  his  absence.  The  struggle  of  the 
Republicans  against  the  Government  con- 
tinued. Every  disaster  to  the  French  arms, 
while  it  may  be  said  to  have  unified  France, 
weakened  the  Empire.  At  last  came  the  news 
of  Sedan.     The  Emperor  was  a  prisoner.     Ba- 


Germaus,  but  in  a  position  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  aid  France.  He  had  done  so  to  shore 
up  the  tottering  Empire  ;  that  is,  when  the  col- 
lapse should  come,  he  would  be  in  a  position  to 
negotiate  with  the  Germans  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Imperial  system  against  the  Re- 
public, which  was  certain  to  spring  up  the 
moment  the  throne  was  wrecked. 

The  condition  of  the  Empress  had  now  be- 
come pitiable.  Her  support  fell  away.  Paris 
roared  like  the  ocean.  It  was  evident  that  the 
Government,  the  whole  Imperial  system,  was 


BISMARCK    ACCOMPANYING  THE  CARRIAGE  OF  NAPOLEON  III.  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  WILHELMSH  OHE. 


zaine  was  shut  up  in  Metz.  The  theory  had 
now  been  adopted  that  that  unfortunate  Mar- 
shal was  a  traitor.  He  had  conspired  to  put 
his  army,  not  exactly  into   the  power  of  the 


'  An  incident,  sufficiently  characteristic  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  is  related  of  the  journey  to  Wil- 
helmshohe.  The  fallen  Emperor  of  the  French, 
with  one  or  two  friends,  was  conveyed  in  a  car- 
riage. There  was  a  cavalcade  of  guards — Ger- 
mans— dashing  along  by  the  equipage,  and  Bis- 
marck rode  alongside  on  his  tremendous  charger. 
Presently  he  began  to  whistle !  To  French  ears 
the  air  signified  nothing,  but  to  the  Germans  it 
was    sufficiently    significant.     In    the    German 


going  down  to  wreck  aud  oblivion.  No  sooner 
was  the  story  of  Sedan  told  in  the  capital  than 
a  popular  revolution  broke  forth  against  the 
Empire.     The  blame  for  every  thing  was  laid 

woods,  when  the  boar  hunt  is  on,  the  head  hunts- 
man blows  his  horn  at  intervals,  indicative  of  the 
stages  of  the  chase.  When  the  boar  is  finally 
down,  a  peculiar  air  is  winded,  signifying  to  the 
scattered  huntsmen  that  the  object  of  the  chase  is 
accomplished ;  that  the  boar  is  on  his  knees.  This 
horn-call  of. the  German  hunter  was  the  air  which 
Bismarck  took  up  as  he  galloped  by  the  carriage 
of  the  fallen  Emperor  of  the  French.  He  whis- 
tled The  Boar  Is  Down! 
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by  the  popular  leaders  on  the  tottering  Napo- 
leonic dynasty.  On  the  4th  of  September  the 
catastrophe  came.  When  it  was  seen  that  the 
Imperial  Government  must  certainly  be  over- 
thrown, M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  made  his 
way  tn  the  Empress  and  informed  her  of  the 
situation,  and  of  the  necessity  for  an  immedi- 
ate escape  from  Paris.  It  required  the  utmost 
discretion  on  his  part,  self-control  on  the  part 
of  tlic  Empress,   and  extreme  caution  ou  the 


and  the  carriage  was  driven  rapidly  away,  first 
to  the  residence  of  De  Lesseps,  thence  to  the 
Place  du  Havre,  thence  to  the  coast,  and  thence 
to  England,  where  Camden  Palace,  Chisel- 
hurst,  was  assigned  to  her  as  a  residence.  The 
Prince  Imperial  was  also  safely  conducted  from 
the  country  to  Hastings,  where  he  awaited  the 
coming  of  his  mother. 

Other  prominent  members  of  the  Imperial 
Government  tied  before  the  storm.    On  the  very 


CAMDEN  PALACE,  CHISELHUBST. 


part  of  all  concerned,  to  effect  a  safe  with- 
drawal from  the  Tuileries.  Having  clad  her- 
self in  traveling  apparel,  the  Empress  went 
into  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  sat  down  a  few 
minutes  before  one  of  Rubens's  great  pictures, 
and  presently  made  her  way  quietly  to  the  car- 
riage, which  De  Lesseps  had  prepared  without. 
As  he  handed  the  Empress  to  her  seat  within, 
a  street  gamin  glanced  into  the  carriage,  rec- 
ognized Eugenie,  and  cried  out,  Voila  Madame 
Bonaparte!  but  his  exclamation  was  unheard, 


day  of  the  flight  of  the  Empress,  the  Republic 
was  proclaimed,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  tri- 
color should  yet  accomplish  what  the  eagle  of 
Bonaparte  had  failed  to  do,  namely,  expel  the 
Germans  from  France.  The  proclamation  of 
this,  the  Third  Republic,  was  made  under  the 
advice  of  Thiers.  At  the  beginning  the  new 
Government  was  of  necessity  a  Government  of 
national  defense.  Jules  Favre,  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  reechoed  the  public  voice  in 
the    first    day   of    the   Revolution,    when    he 
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declared  that  not  one  foot  of  soil,  not  one  stone 
of  a  fortress  should  be  surrendered  to  Germany. 
The  other  leaders  of  the  hour  were  Jules  Simon, 
Leon  Gambetta,  and  General  Trochu,  who  was 
made  military  commandant.     But  all  the  dis- 
tinguished Radicals  were  on 
the  stage  of  action — Arago, 
Cremieux,    Ferry,    Garnier- 
Pages,    Glais-Bizaiu,    Pelle- 
tan,  Rochefort.     The   spirit 
of  the   nation    flamed  with 
wrath   at   the   condition  of 
affairs.     If  Prussia  had  been 
left    after    Sedan    to    make 
terms    with    Napoleon,   the 
work  would  have  no  doubt 
been    easily    accomplished 
without  the  further 
shedding  of  blood ; 
but  this  new  infu- 
riated   French  Re- 
public, which  arose 
above  the  wreck  of 
Bonapartism,     was 
quite     a     different 
creature.     She  was 
France    herself, 
stripped  of  all  dis- 
guises —  beautiful, 
angry,  sublime. 
The    duty    of    de- 
feuding  the  capital 
was  confidently  as- 
signed   to   General 
Trochu,  and  a  new 
civic  army  of  sev- 
enty thousand  men 
was    put    into    the 
defense  of  the  city ; 
but  the  greatest  ac- 
tivity was  required 
to  get  Paris  into  a 
state  of  defense  be- 
fore the  oncoming 
of  the  Germans. 

For,  after  the  day 
of  Sedan,  there  was 
no  further  obstacle  between  the  Crown  Prince 
and  the  French  capital.  Thither  he  marched 
with  all  speed,  and  soon  appeared  before  the  line 
of  fortresses  which  had  been  constructed  in  the 
times  of  Louis  Philippe.     Within  the  city  there 


CATHEDRAL  OF  STRASBFRG. 


was  every  determination  to  resist  to  the  last, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Frederick  William 
would  not  have  been  able  to  succeed  at  all,  had 
not  the  sieges  which  detained  the  other  divis- 
ions of  the  German  army  terminated  success- 
fully, thus  enabling  Von  Moltke  to  concentrate 
his  forces  for  the  reduction  of  Paris. 

The  month  of  September,   1870,  was,  and 
will  ever  remain,  famous  for  the  capture  of  the 
strongholds  of  France  by  the  Prussians.     On 
the   23d  of  the  month  the   Fortress  of  Toul, 
after  suffering  a  heavy  bombardment,  capitu- 
lated to  the  Germans.     On  the  28th  Strasburg 
was  taken  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks'  duration, 
during    which   the   city    was  greatly  injured, 
the  celebrated  cathedral  being  shattered  by  the 
cannonade.   On  the 
same  day  Marshal 
Bazaine     surren- 
dered      Metz      to 
Prince      Frederick 
Charles.     No  such 
sweeping    capitula- 
tion      had       been 
known    in    modern 
history.       A     hui  • 
dred  and  forty-five 
thousand     soldiers, 
including  six  thou- 
sand      subordinate 
officers,    and  three 
Marshals  of  France, 
became  prisoners  of 
war.      All   the  ac- 
coutrements    and 
supplies   of  a  vast 
army    were    taken 
by  the  triumphant 
Germans,  who  were 
now  eight  hundred 
thousand       strong, 
within  the  borders 
of  France. 

The  surrender  of 
Metz  produced  an  al- 
most uncontrollable 
rage  throughout  the 
nation.  Bazaine  became  an  object  of  the  inerad- 
icable hatred  of  his  countrymen.  His  own  army, 
in  a  large  measure,  shared  the  common  odium 
against  its  commander.  The  capitulation  was 
near    to    becoming  a  horrible     mutiny.     The 
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French  subordinates  and  soldiers  gathered  up 
their  standards,  broke  their  flagstaff's,  and 
burned  the  demolished  emblems  of  their  shame 
in  bonfires  around  the  barracks.  Meanwhile, 
the  investment  of  Paris  had  begun.  All 
around  the  horizon  were  havoc  and  dismay. 
In  October  the  royal  palace  of  St.  Cloud  was 
burned  by  the  Prus- 
sians. Every  wood 
seemed  to  be  an  army, 
and  every  hill  a  bat- 
tery. Round  about 
the  devoted  fortresses 
of  Paris  the  innu- 
merable hosts  of  Ger- 
many were  gathered 
to  consummate  their 
work.  Against  such 
fearful  odds  the  fiery 
valor  of  the  Parisians 
could  not  prevail. 
Leon  Gambetta,  des- 
tined now  to  become 
the  greatest  leader  of 
modern  French  Re- 
publicanism, escaped 
from  the  city  in  a 
balloon,  and  made  his 
way  into  Southern 
France,  where  he 
sought  by  his  elo- 
quence to  rouse  the 
nation  as  one  man  for 
the  expulsion  of  the 
invaders.  His  appeals 
were  by  no  means  in 
vain.  An  army  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  volunteers, 
under  General  Au- 
relle  de  Paladine,  came 
up  from  Orleans, 
while  the  forces  under 
General  Trochu  were 
increased  to  four  hun- 
dred thousand.  Every  energy  was  bent  to  the 
task  of  breaking  the  folds  of  the  Teutonic 
anaconda  coiled  around  Paris.  But  the  ana- 
conda would  not  relax. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Prince  Frederick 
Charles,  who  had  been  operating  against  Or- 
leans, succeeded  in  taking  the  citv,  which  was 
33 


held  by  the  Germans  to  the  close  of  the  war. 
In  the  beginning  of  January,  the  army  of 
General  Trochu  was  attacked  by  the  Germans 
at  Le  Mans.  For  six  days  the  fighting  con- 
tinued almost  without  abatement,  and,  in  the 
end,  the  French  army  was  cut  to  pieces,  with 
the  loss  of  about  sixty  thousand  men.     A  few 


BURNING  OF  ST.  CLOUD  BY  THE  PRUSSIAN 


days  later,  General  Faidherbe,  who  commanded 
the  French  Army  of  the  North,  was  ruinously 
routed,  first  at  Amiens  and  Rouen,  and  after- 
wards, on  the  19th  of  January,  at  St.  Quentin. 
Meanwhile,  the  Italian  patriot,  Garibaldi,  had 
come  over  into  Burgundy,  given  his  services 
to   the   French   Republic,    and    gained    some 
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unimportant  successes  over  the  Germans.  The 
command  in  this  quarter,  however,  was  trans- 
ferred to  General  Bourbaki,  who,  with  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  undertook  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Belfort.  But  he  was  driven  back 
by  General  Manteuffel,  forced,  with  more  than 
eighty  thousand  soldiers,  into  the  Swiss  mount- 
ains, and  there  left  to  perish  in  midwinter. 
Only  the  magnanimity  of  the  Swiss  prevailed 
to  save  this  desperate  mass  of  humanity  from 
destruction. 

By  this  time  the  war  had  degenerated  into 
an  indescribable  uproar.  From  the  spires  of 
Paris  it   seemed   as   though   the  heaveus  and 


making  peace  on  the  best  possible  conditions. 
On  the  19th  he  appointed  a  Ministry,  con- 
sisting of  Jules  Favre,  tor  Foreign  Affairs; 
Dufaure,  for  Justice  ;  Picard,  for  the  Interior; 
Jules  Simon,  for  Instruction  ;  De  Larcy,  for 
Public  Works ;  Lambrecht,  for  Commerce  ; 
Leflo,  for  War;  Pothnau,  for  the  Marine;  and 
Pouyet-Quertier,  for  Finance.  Thiers  himself, 
Favre  and  Picard,  became  a  commission  to 
negotiate  with  the  enemy.  On  the  28th  of 
January,  1871,  an  armistice  was  declared,  which 
was  destined  to  end  hostilities.  On  the  8th 
of  February  elections  were  held  for  a  new 
National   Assembly,   to  be  convened  at  Bor- 


OVERTHROW  OF  BOURBAKI. 


earth  were  rolled  together.  With  each  clearing 
of  the  sky  it  became  more  and  more  manifest 
that  the  rescue  of  the  capital  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Germans  was  impossible.  Seeing  that 
further  resistance  would  merely  entail  addi- 
tional disaster,  it  was  at  length  decided  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  conqueror.  The 
Government  of  the  Republic  had,  in  the  midst 
of  smoke,  and  turmoil,  and  desperation,  as- 
sumed some  form  of  regularity.  On  the  17th 
of  January,  the  distinguished  historian  and 
Republican  statesman,  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers, 
■was  chosen  Chief  Executive,  and  he  at  once 
urged  upon    the   Assembly   the    necessity   of 


deaux ;  for  no  Government  could  well  be 
conducted  iu  the  besieged  capital.  On  the 
21st  of  the  month,  the  French  Commissioners 
arrived  at  Paris,  and,  five  days  afterwards,  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at 
Versailles. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months  of  1870 
the  civil  and  military  direction  of  affairs  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Defense,  sitting  at  Bor- 
deaux One  of  the  supreme  difficulties  of  the 
situation  was  the  fact  that  Germany  was  natur- 
ally hesitant  about  recognizing  the  validity  of 
this  Government,  which   Thiers,    Favre,   and 
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others  had  extemporized.  It  was  doubted  by 
William  and  Bismarck  whether  the  Repub- 
lican system  thus  instituted  had  any  validity. 
It  was  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Empire  was  gone.  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner. 
The  Empress  and  the  Prince  Imperial  had 
fled  to  England.  It  was  evident  that  as  soon 
as  a  new  National  Assembly  could  be  con- 
vened the  civil  revolution  would  be  completed. 
The  event  met  the  expectation.  On  the  1st 
of  March,  1871,  a  vote  was  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  for  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  and  his  dynasty.  On  the  following 
<lay  a  division  of  the  German  army  made  a 
triumphal  entry  into  Paris,  but  immediately 
withdrew,  in  accordance  with  a  pledge  to  that 
■effect.  In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  for- 
tresses commanding  the  city  had  been  held  by 
the  Germans  as  a  condition  of  the  armistice. 
The  latter  was  extended  to  the  1st  of  March, 
and  negotiations  for  a  permauent  peace  went 
rapidly  forward. 

It  was  on  the  date  just  mentioned  that  the 
preliminaries  were  agreed  to  at  Versailles ; 
tut  the  actual  treaty  was  not  concluded  until 
the  10th  of  May,  at  the  city  of  Frankfort. 
Prom  the  first  opening  of  the  negotiations,  it 
had  been  apparent  that  Germany  would  be 
severe  in  imposing  terms  on  the  vanquished. 
She  insisted  first  of  all  upon  such  a  cession  of 
territory  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  as 
■would  rectify  her  own  boundary.  It  was  this 
proposition  that  brought  out  from  the  French 
the  indignant  protests  and  fierce  resistance 
■during  the  winter  of  1870-71.  But  France 
yielded  at  last  to  the  inevitable.  She  was 
overthrown,  and  must  suffer  for  her  folly  in  be- 
ginning the  war.  It  was  stipulated,  first  of  all, 
that  the  Province  of  Alsace  should  be  given  up 
to  Germany.  A  like  disposition  was  made  of 
the  German  part  of  Lorraine,  including  the 
cities  of  Metz  and  Thionville.  The  city  of  Bel- 
fort  was  resurrendered  to  France.  More  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  French  subjects  were 
thus  transferred  to  Prussia.  It  was  further  ex- 
acted of  vanquished  France  that  she  should 
pay  to  the  conqueror  a  war  indemnity  of  five 
billions  of  francs,  the  first  billion  to  be  paid 
in  1871,  and  that,  as  a  security  for  the  payment, 
she  should  put  certain  of  her  fortresses  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans. 

Prussia   had    now   satisfied   herself   of  the 


validity,  if  not  the  stability,  of  the  new  French 
Government.  The  Republic  was  organized, 
as  we  have  seen,  at  Bordeaux.  On  the  12th 
of  March  the  victorious  Germans  evacuated 
Versailles,  and  the  National  Assembly  at  once 
transferred  its  sittings  to  that  city.  It  ap- 
peared for  the  moment  that  France  might  now 
enter  on  a  revival  from  her  ruin  and  disgrace; 
but  just  at  the  juncture  when  the  Germans 
withdrew  from  their  positions  about  Paris,  and 
began  to  recede  towards  their  own  borders, 
the  natural  elements  began  to  roar,  and  an- 
other calamity  fell  upon  the  capital,  even 
more  terrible  than  the  siege  by  the  Germau 
armies.     The  cry   of    Vive  La  Commune!  wa3 


heard.  The  city  rose  against  the  moderate 
Republican  Government.  The  streets  were 
barricaded  in  the  old-time  fashion,  and  Paris 
gave  herself  without  reserve  to  those  audacious 
socialists  who  were  the  legitimate  descendants 
of  the  men  of  1789.  The  Republic  was 
obliged  to  go  to  war  with  the  insurgent  capi- 
tal, and  the  events  which  followed  fast  were 
perhaps  the  most  tragic  of  modern  times. 

The  Commune  of  Paris  !  The  name  recalls 
the  most  violent  aspect  which  the  civil  society 
of  this  age  has  presented.  It  was  first  applied 
to  the  Revolutionary  Committee  which  estab- 
lished itself  over  France  in  July  of  1789, 
and  continued  in  power  until  1794,  when  the 
overthrow  of   Robespierre  ended  the   ascend- 
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ency  of  the  First  Commune.  The  name  now 
reappears.  From  the  18th  of  March,  1871, 
when  the  National  Guard  in  Paris  first  op- 
posed itself  to  the  regular  forces,  for  a  period 
of  about  two  months,  it  was  supreme  in  the 
city.  The  Commune  was  proclaimed  a  few 
days  after  the  first  resistance  was  offered  by 
the  guards  to  the  regulars,  and  took  a  definite 
shape  on  the  29th  of  March.  It  arose  out  of 
the  profound  divergence  of  opinion  and  clash 
of  wishes  between  the  Radical  or  Red  Repub- 
licans of  Paris,  and  the  moderate  Constitution- 
alists who  obtained  control  of  the  Third  Re- 
public at  its  incipiency.  The  Commune  was 
based  upon  the  desire  to  decentralize  civil  so- 
ciety, and  to  secure  local  independence,  as  a 
fact,  for  the  municipality  of  Paris,  and,  as  a 
principle,  for  the  government  of  all  parts  of 
France. 

The  mass  of  the  Communists  was  made  up 
of  diverse  elements.  Among  the  leaders  were 
thinkers,  philanthropists,  revolutionists,  vision- 
aries. The  body  of  the  following  was  com- 
posed of  the  artisan  classes  of  Paris,  who,  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  under  almost 
every  form  of  government,  had  held  a  blind 
faith  in  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  by 
insurrection  against  the  powers  by  which  they 
were  dominated  and  pressed  down.  To  these 
were  added  the  bad  elements  of  the  French 
capital  who  burst  up  from  the  nether  vaults  and 
hiding-places  as  soon  as  the  cry  of  plunder 
and  lawlessness  was  heard  in  the  streets. 
These  elements  of  Parisian  society  found  their 
strongest  organic  expression  in  the  National 
Guards,  who,  on  the  very  day  of  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  the  Germans  into  Paris,  made 
hostile  demonstrations  against  the  enemy,  and 
gave  other  signs  of  insubordination. 

Soon  after,  these  Nationals  managed  to  gain 
possession  of  the  artillery  which  had  been  put 
for  safe-keeping  in  Pare  Wagram.  As  yet 
there  had  been  no  considerable  break  between 
the  Guard  and  the  regular  forces  of  the  Re- 
public ;  but  it  was  not  long  until  a  rupture 
occurred,  when,  to  the  alarm  of  all  moderate 
Republicans,  several  battalions  of  regulars  fra- 
ternized with  the  Nationals,  and  were  merged 
with  them.  The  latter  first  gained  possession 
of  Montmartre,  and  established  there  an  in- 
trenched camp.  They  released  the  prisoners 
in  the  city,  and  tempted  additional  bodies  of 


the  regular  troops  to  join  their  standard.  A 
Central  Committee  was  appointed,  which  issued 
proclamations  and  made  demands  that  the  Na- 
tional Guards  should  be  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  officers.  It  was  also  demanded  that 
universal  suffrage  should  be  conceded,  and  that 
the  Paris  municipality  should  be  supreme  in 
the  direction  of  the  military  forces. 

The  Government  of  Versailles  at  first  tem- 
porized with  all  these  movements;  but  it  was 
at  length  seen  that  the  insurrection  would 
have  to  be  suppressed  with  a  strong  hand. 
Either  the  Commune  must  be  overthrown  by 
force,  and  that  speedily,  or  the  Third  Republic 
must  itself  relinquish  the  form  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  recapture  the  artillery  from  the  fortifications 
on  Montmartre.  This  movement  had  almost 
succeeded  by  strategy,  when  the  alarm  was 
sounded  and  general  insurrection  broke  out  in 
that  part  of  the  city.  The  Eighty-eighth  Regi- 
ment of  the  line  suddenly  went  over  to  the  in- 
surgents, and  in  the  end  of  the  melee,  only 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  of  the  Regulars 
remaining  loyal  to  the  Republic  managed  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  revolted  districts 
aud  gain  a  place  of  safety.  Some  of  the  reg- 
ular officers,  including  Generals  Lecomte  and 
Thomas,  were  taken  by  the  Federated  Guards, 
and  were  shot  to  death  in  a  garden  near  the 
place  of  their  capture. 

The  insurrection  now  spread  to  other  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  The  Place  Vendome  was 
captured,  and  the  Communal  head-quarters 
were  established  at  that  place.  The  struggle 
on  Montmartre  occurred  on  the  18th  of  March. 
On  the  following  day  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
occupied  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  last  of  the 
National  troops  withdrew  from  Paris  in  the 
direction  of  Versailles.  Paris  had  fallen  under 
the  complete  dominion  of  a  Revolutionary  Cen- 
tral Committee  and  the  forceful  occupation  of 
the  Federated  Guards.  The  Commuue  imme- 
diately took  on  the  manners  aud  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. The  triumph  of  the  people  was  an- 
nounced in  one  'proclamation.  The  Govern- 
ment out  at  Versailles  was  charged  with  trying 
to  destroy  the  Republic.  A  second  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  in  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Revolution  declared  their  readiness,  now  that 
they  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  to  lay  down 
their  authority  and  to  wait  the  decision  of  the 
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Communal  elections.  Then  followed  the  third 
paper,  naming  the  22d  of  March  as  the  date 
at  which  the  citizens  of  the  several  districts  of 
the  municipality  should  convene  and  elect  new 
officers  for  the  conduct  of  their  affairs. 

By  this  time  the  public  buildings  in  Paris 
■were  in  complete  possession  of  the  Communists. 
There  were  still  a  few 
representatives  of  the 
Versailles  Govern- 
ment in  the  city;  but 
they  lay  low,  and  kept 
from  sight.  At  one 
time,  namely,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  it 
seemed  that  the  diffi- 
culty which  had  now 
assumed  such  a  por- 
tentous aspect  was 
about  to  be  adjusted 
by  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Govern  ment 
and  the  city.  Mean- 
while, however,  agents 
of  the  Commune  had 
gone  abroad,  and  in- 
surrections flamed  up 
in  their  pathway.  At 
Marseilles,  Lyons, 
Rouen,  and  Toulouse, 
the  Red  Republicans 
rose  after  the  Paris- 
ian manner,  and  the 
scenes  of  the  capital 
were  repeated  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The 
elections  in  Paris  were 
finally  held  on  the 
26th,  and  by  this  time 
all  hopes  of  a  peace- 
able settlement  had 
vanished.  The  Revo- 
lutionist, Blanqui,  who 
had  gone  abroad  to  se- 
cure  support  for    the 

Commune,  was  arrested  in  the  South,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  By  the  conclusion  of  the 
election,  Paris  had  passed  completely  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Revolution,  and  barri- 
cades and  fortifications  began  to  be  constructed 
in  every  part. 

The  Central  Committee  had  now  at  its  dis- 


posal two  hundred  and  fifty  battalions  of  the 
Guards  with  an  abundance  of  resources.  Most 
of  the  stores  which  had  been  accumulated  in 
Paris  for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the 
Germans  were  seized  by  the  Commune  and 
used  to  feed  the  Revolution.  At  the  Com- 
munal elections  eighty-five  members  of  a  Gov- 


BARRICADE  OF  THE  PORT  ST    DENIS  DURING  THE  COMMUNE. 

erning  Assembly  were  chosen.  Executive  and 
administrative  committees  were  appointed,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  the  most  famous  of 
the  Red  Republicans.  Some  of  them  were 
great  men,  able  for  heroic  action,  unacquainted 
with  fear,  unshrinking  from  any  emergency, 
even  the  emergency  of  death.     Victor  Hugo 
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and  Henri  Rochefort  were  elected  as  members 
of  the  Communal  Assembly,  but  did  not  serve 
in  that  capacity.  The  new  Assembly,  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  took  the  official  name 
of  Commune  de  Paris.  Revolutionary  meth- 
ods were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  old  Revo- 
lutionary calendar  of  1792  was  restored  on  the 
29th  of  March,  which  became  Year  LXXIX, 
8th  Germinal.  A  conscription  was  passed,  by 
which  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  nineteen 
and  forty  were  called  to  service  iu  the  National 
Guards.  Various  socialistic  reforms  were  pro- 
posed, which  are  chiefly  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history  in  illustration  of  the  real 
opinions  of  man  when  loosed  from  the  domin- 
ion of  civil  society. 

The  project  was  now  mooted  in  the  Com- 
mune of  moving  on  Versailles  and  crushing 
the  Government.  On  the  2d  of  April  a 
large  body  of  National  Guards  moved  out  in 
the  direction  of  Mont  Valerien,  where  they 
were  confronted  by  the  regulars  supporting 
the  Government.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  to 
the  insurgents;  but  the  bearer  was  shot  down, 
aid  the  first  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Com- 
munists were  driven  back  into  the  city  with 
severe  losses.  The  effect  was  to  enrage  the 
Communists  to  desperation.  In  the  meantime, 
the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  had  not 
been  idle.  An  army  of  fully  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  had  been  collected  and  or- 
ganized, under  command  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  for  the  reduction  of  Paris.  On  the  3d 
of  April  the  investment  of  the  city  began ; 
but  the  movement  of  the  regular  forces  about 
the  fortifications  was  resisted  at  every  point 
by  the  National  Guards.  The  Communal 
army  went  forth  against  the  forces  of  the 
Government  at  Mont  Valerien,  where  a  battle 
was  fought,  resulting  in  a  great  slaughter,  and 
the  capture  of  Chatillon  from  the  insurgents. 

The  command  of  the  Communal  army  was 
transferred  to  a  Polish  officer  named  Dombrow- 
ski.  Violence  became  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  churches  and  other  theological  property 
were  put  under  requisition  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  defense.  Many  valuable  estates 
belonging  to  the  suspected  were  confiscated,  and 
the  proceeds  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  Com- 
mune. Wild  rumors  were  set  afloat  of  alleged 
cruelties  done  to  the  Communist  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of   the  Government,  and  measures 


of  retaliation  were  at  once  adopted.  It  was 
presently  decreed  that  for  every  prisoner  exe- 
cuted by  the  Government,  three  hostages  held 
by  the  Commune  should  be  put  to  death.  A 
reign  of  terror  was  established  in  the  city. 
Monseigneur  Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
many  other  important  personages  were  seized 
and  held  by  the  Communal  authorities,  with  a 
view  to  terrifying  the  Assembly  at  Versailles. 
By  the  7th  of  April  the  fighting  around  the 
environed  city  became  desperate.  The  vil- 
lage of  Neuilly  was  on  that  day  bombarded, 
and  its  bridges  shattered  by  the  batteries  on 
Mont  Valerien.  Several  fierce  attacks  were 
made  by  the  regulars  on  the  Communists,  and 
some  important  positions  were  carried,  only  to- 
be  retaken  by  the  insurgents.  The  9th  and 
10th  of  the  month  were  spent  in  indecisive 
skirmishes;  but  on  the  night  of  the  11th  the 
National  forces,  attacking  Fort  Issy  in  full 
force,  were  hurled  back  by  a  counter-charge  of 
the  Communists.  About  the  important  gates- 
of  the  city  the  artillery  battle  was  kept  up 
continually.  Within  the  city  the  rigor  of  the 
Communal  Government  became  excessive. 
Many  of  the  newspapers  were  suppressed. 
The  popular  rage  was  directed  against  the 
monuments,  and  other  mementos  of  the  First 
and  Second  Empires.  Symptoms  were  ob- 
served of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists,  in  case  of  their  overthrow,  to  de- 
stroy the  greater  part  of  the  city. 

On  the  25th  of  April,  Thiers,  speaking  for 
the  Versailles  Government,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, announcing  that  the  siege  of  Paris- 
would  now  be  pressed  by  the  severest  methods- 
known  to  military  science,  and  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation.  Between  the  29th  of 
April  and  the  2d  of  May,  Fort  Issy  was  beaten 
down  by  the  besieging  batteries,  and  captured 
by  assault.  The  Communists,  however,  adopted 
the  plan  of  mining  their  own  works,  so  that  in 
case  of  their  capture,  they  could  be  blown  up, 
and  made  the  tomb  of  the  captors.  With  the 
taking  of  Fort  Issy,  the  city  on  the  south-west 
side  lay  open  to  the  armies  of  the  Government. 
One  position  after  another  was  carried,  until 
the  besieging  army  reached  the  inner  circle 
of  defense.  The  situation  of  the  Commune 
became  desperate.  The  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittees, still  meeting  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
hesitated  at  nothing.     The  power  of  the  Com- 
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mune  became  centered  in  a  small  body  called 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  it  was 
under  its  dictatorial  powers  that  tbe  dreadful 
scenes  of  the  last  days  of  the  insurrection  were 
enacted. 

Passion  grew  into  rage,  and  rage  into  fury. 
The  Column  Vendome  was  pulled  down.  Dem- 
agogues stood  on  the  street  corners  haranguing 
frenzied  crowds  and  denouncing  the  National 
Assembly  as  assassins  and  murderers  of  lib- 
erty. In  the  last  act,  the  women  came  forth, 
and  added  to  the  frantic  excitement  and  vio- 
lence of  the  hour.     From  the  1st  of  May  to 


1792.  When  they  could  hold  the  city  no- 
longer,  they  adopted  a  policy  of  destroying 
what  they  could  not  defend.  Explosives  were 
heaped  around  ;  coal-oil  was  poured  into  base- 
ments;  wild  Msenads  carried  cotton-balls, 
soaked  in  alcohol,  under  their  clothing,  fired 
them,  and  threw  them  right  and  left  as  they  ran. 
Fires  broke  out  as  the  result  of  this  universal  in- 
cendiarism, and  Paris  was  injured  in  her  most 
beautiful  parts.  Many  public  buildings  were 
destroyed,  and  a  portion  of  the  art-treasures 
of  the  Louvre  perished  in  the  common  ruin. 
As  the  tragedy  drew   to  a  close  the  Com- 


Sl'KXK  DURING  THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  PARIS. 


the  close  of  the  scene  a  tragedy  was  enacted 
in  Paris  which  no  language  could  describe  or 
pictorial  art  fairly  represent.  The  desperate 
Communists,  driven  from  one  position  to  the 
next,  held  out  with  the  energy  of  despair 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Government.  Star- 
vation came ;  nor  was  the  Municipal  depot  of 
provisions  sufficient  to  supply  the  famishing 
throng  that  daily  crowded  to  the  door.  But 
still  they  fought.  Hungry  men  and  frenzied 
women,  clambering  about  the  barricades,  faced 
death  with  all  the  defiance  and  recklessness 
which   had  marked   the  old  Revolutionists  of 


munists  fought  with  the  fury  of  madmen.  On 
the  14th  of  May  the  Government  troops  cap- 
tured Fort  Vanvres,  and  Fort  Montrouge  was 
abandoned  by  the  insurgents.  The  city  gates 
at  Auteuil,  Passy,  and  Point  du  Jour  were 
beaten  down  by  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers. 
It  was  on  the  21st  of  May  that  the  National 
army  finally  forced  its  way  into  the  city 
through  the  St.  Cloud  gate.  By  the  follow- 
ing morning  the  larger  part  of  Paris  was  in 
possession  of  the  Government  troops.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Communists  had  fired  the 
Tuileries,  the  Palais  Royal,  and  the  Hotel  de 
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Ville.  They  slaughtered  the  suspected  with  a 
ferocity  which  had  not  been  equaled  since  the 
old  Reign  of  Terror.  At  length  they  cut 
down  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  in  a  common 
butchery.  Finally,  from  the  prison  of  La  Ro- 
quette,  they  dragged  forth  their  most  distin- 
guished prisoners,  among  whom  was  Arch- 
bishop Darboy,  and  shot  them  down  like  dogs 
in  the  prison-yards  and  among  the  debris  of 
the  barricades. 

The  fighting  continued  in  the  city  until 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  28th  of  May,  when  a 
jn'oclamation   from    Marshal    MacMahon    was 


Republic  had  to  deal.  The  great  body  of  the 
prisoners,  consisting  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
those  who  had  been  taken  in  the  insurrection, 
were  set  at  liberty;  but  large  numbers  were 
executed  under  the  sentence  of  courts-martial, 
and  still  larger  numbers  were  transported  from 
Brest  Harbor  to  the  penal  colonies.  It  was, 
however,  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  temper 
and  rapid  evolutions  of  the  French  people, 
that  those  who  had  upheld  the  Commune,  and 
had  given  it  its  vehemence  and  sublime  audac- 
ity, could  never  be  found.  With  the  fall  of 
the    organization   the  body  of   its    supporters 
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posted,  announcing  that  the  civil  war  was 
over.  The  scene  was  dreadful.  Through 
nearly  half  the  extent  of  Paris,  the  streets 
were  strewn  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Fires  burned  here  and  there  among  the  ruins. 
The  hospitals  were  crowded  full  of  the  man- 
gled and  dying.  On  both  sides  of  the  barri- 
cades which  the  Communists  had  raised  in  the 
streets,  the  dead  lay  piled  among  the  paving- 
stones.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  prisoners  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and 
the  disposal  of  these  at  length  constituted  one 
of  the  most  difficult  questions  with  which  the 


melted  away,  and  was  resolved  as  a  mist  into 
the  elements. 

We  may  now  consider  the  political  con- 
dition of  France  at  the  close  of  the  CommuDe. 
The  National  Assembly  had  been  elected  as 
an  agency  of  defense  against  the  Germans. 
That  was  openly  declared  to  be  the  mission  of 
the  body.  In  several  such  crises  in  France,  a 
disposition  has  been  shown  in  assemblies  thus 
chosen  for  a  particular  end,  to  arrogate  powers 
which  were  not  conceded  in  the  election.  It 
was  so  in  the  present  instance.  The  govern- 
ing body  at  Versailles  had  become  virtually  a 
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Constituent  Assembly.  It  had  exercised  the 
widest  prerogatives,  not  only  of  legislation, 
but  of  constitutional  powers.  It  had  declared 
without  hesitation  the  deposition  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  system  of  government.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  body  was  reluctant  to  sur- 
render its  authority, 
aud  that  there  was  a 
hesitation  in  several 
instances  to  trust  the 
judgmentof  the  coun- 
try. The  time  came 
at  length,  however, 
when  this  body  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the 
necessities  of  time  and 
circumstance,  and  sur- 
render its  powers  to 
the  nation.  Mean- 
while, however,  a  new 
Constitution  had  been 
formed,  and  many 
other  things  accom- 
plished of  historical 
importance. 

In  order  to  under- 
stand the  changes 
which  were  now  ef- 
fected in  the  civil  so- 
ciety of  France,  we 
must  look  carefully  at 
the  temper  and  con- 
stitution of  the  gov- 
erning body.  The 
prevailing  political 
sentiment  in  the  Ver- 
sailles Assembly  was 
Conservative  Repub- 
licanism. The  Im- 
perial sentiment  in 
France  did  not  pass 
away  like  a  morning 
cloud.  It  was  im- 
possible,  or   at   least 

in  the  highest  degree  imprudent,  for  the  Re- 
publican leaders  to  press  the  advantage  which 
came  to  them  by  the  catastrophes  of  the 
war.  It  was  necessary  that  a  united  France 
should  confront  Germany;  and  it  thus  hap- 
pened that  the  National  Assembly,  called  first 
at  Bordeaux  and  afterwards  sitting  at  Ver- 
34 


sailles,    was    representative    of  all    shades   of 
belief. 

To  this  we  should  except  the  Red  Republi- 
canism of  Paris.  The  latter  sought  expression 
in  the  Commune,  and  the  excesses  committed 
in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  this  red 
specter  drove  the  managers  of  the  National 
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Government  still  further  in  the  direction  of 
conservatism.  During  the  year  1871  the 
whole  attention  of  the  governing  powers  was 
directed  to  the  great  work  of  lifting  the  incu- 
bus from  the  breast  of  France.  The  treaty  of 
peace  was,  as  we  have  seen,  signed  at  Frank- 
fort, on  the  10th  of  May.     Many  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  the  settlement  were  unsatisfactory, 
and  all  summer  long  the  ambassadors  of  France 
pressed  upon  the  German  authorities  the  neces- 
sity of  modification.  On  the  12th  of  October, 
in  the  same  year,  a  supplemental  treaty  was 
made  between  the  two  powers  at  Berlin,  by 
the  terms  of  which  some  changes  favorable  to 
France,  more  particularly  as  it  related  to  the 
ceded  territory,  were  accepted  by  the  German 
Empire. 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  Commune  had 
run  its  course,  a  spirit  of  enlightenment  was 
shown  in  the  French  Assembly,  foretokening 
a  more  rational  system  of  government  than 
had  hitherto  been  known  in  France.  As  early 
as  the  14th  of  April  a  measure  was  passed  of 
a  very  liberal  character,  concessive  of  rights 
and  prerogatives  to  the  municipal  governments 
and  the  communes  of  the  country.  Among 
those  who  participated  in  the  legislation  of 
the  period  were  many  Legitimists,  Orleauists, 
and  Imperialists ;  for,  on  the  8th  of  June,  the 
old  proscription,  under  which  the  adherents 
of  the  Elder  and  Younger  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  had  been  banned  from 
France,  was  revoked.  These  prescriptive  laws 
against  the  Bourbon  princes  had  been  enforced 
since  the  Revolutions  of  1830  and  1848.  Most 
of  the  representatives  and  adherents  of  the 
ancient  governing  Houses  at  once  availed 
themselves  of  the  provision  made  by  the  Re- 
publican Assembly  in  their  favor,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  became  members  of  the  body. 
It  was  noticeable,  however,  as  one  of  the  signs 
of  the  times,  that  the  Count  de  Chambord, 
representative  of  the  Elder  Branch,  refused  to 
accept  the  conditions,  published  a  proclamation, 
and  went  back  to  his  residence  at  Frohsdorf. 
By  this  time,  the  supplementary  or  bye- 
elections  began  to  indicate  the  temper  of  the 
nation.  In  general,  the  vacancies  in  the  As- 
sembly were  filled  by  the  choice  of  Repub- 
lican members.  In  August  of  1871  a  bill  was 
introduced,  extending  to  three  years  the 
Presidency  of  M.  Thiers.  This  measure,  with 
its  subordinate  provisions  for  conferring  con- 
stituent power  on  the  Assembly,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Ministry  responsible  thereto, 
was  passed,  and  the  Government  became 
thenceforth  more  regular  in  its  forms  and 
methods.  In  the  beginniug  of  1872,  though 
the  moderate  Republicans  had  a  plurality  in 


the  Assembly,  it  was  found  that  a  majority 
could  be  obtained  against  them  by  combina- 
tion. Whenever  the  different  elements  of 
conservatism  in  the  Government  could  be 
brought  into  union,  the  Republicans  were  left  in 
the  minority.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  latter, 
however,  that  a  permanent  union  of  the 
Monarchists  on  any  essential  particular  was  out 
of  the  question.  The  Orleanist  faction  could 
not  be  expected  to  favor  the  reconstruction  of 
a  throne  for  either  a  representative  of  the 
Elder  Bourbons,  or  for  the  Prince  Imperial. 
In  like  manner,  neither  the  Imperialists  nor 
the  faction  of  the  Elder  Bourbons  could  be 
induced  to  support  each  other  except  in  non- 
essentials. By  this  distraction  of  interest  the 
Republicans  were  enabled  to  continue  in 
power,  but  the  tenure  was  for  a  while  pre- 
carious in  the  last  degree. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  1872,  owing  to  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  Assembly,  President 
Thiers  resigned  his  office,  but  was  induced  by 
the  body  to  recall  his  resignation.  In  March 
of  this  year  the  payment  of  the  second  billion 
of  francs  to  the  Germans  was  accomplished, 
and  the  evacuation  of  France  by  the  German 
garrisons  was  thereby  greatly  promoted.  The 
Republic  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  and 
presently  to  gain  a  more  cordial  and  confident 
recognition  at  the  courts  of  Europe.  Never- 
theless, the  elections  in  the  autumn  of  1872 
drifted  strongly  towards  conservatism.  There 
was  a  while  when  the  ascendency  of  Thiers 
and  the  party  which  he  represented  was 
seriously  shaken.  In  the  meantime,  Gam- 
betta,  Cremieux,  and  others  of  the  sterner  Re- 
publican faith,  began  to  demand  a  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly  and  a  reference  of  all  the 
questions  involved  to  the  electors  of  France  in 
a  new  election. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1873.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that 
the  exiled  Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  who,  after 
the  treaty  of  peace,  namely,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1871,  had  been  permitted  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities  to  join  his  family  in  England, 
died  at  Chiselhurst.  Very  serious,  and  not 
wanting  in  great  abilities,  were  the  debates 
which  occurred  at  this  time  relative  to  the 
executive  office  in  France.  Thus  far  the 
President  of  the  Republic  had  had  the  privi- 
leges of  the  National  Assembly,  and  his  influ- 
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ence  in  that  body  in  determining  the  course 
and  character  of  legislation  was  so  great  as  to 
become  a  grievance  to  all  the  Opposition,  and 
a  matter  of  doubtful  expediency  even  to  the 
Republicans.  Should  the  President  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  this  intimate  relation 
with  the  Legislative  Department?  or,  should 
he  be  remanded  to  a  distinct  executive  relation 
similar  to  that  held  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  Another  question  closely  con- 
nected with  the  last-named  related  to  the 
length  of  the  Presidential  term.  It  was  the 
same  which  so  profoundly  perplexed  our 
fathers  in  1787.  Should  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent hold  his  office  for  but  a  single  year? 
for  three  years?  for  four?  for  six?  for 
seven  ?  for  ten  ?  for  the  capable  term  of 
his  life  ? 

While  these  important  matters  were 
still  under  discussion,  progress  was  made 
with  Germany.  A  new  agreement  with 
that  power  was  effected  in  March  of  1873, 
by  which  the  remaining  two  billions  of 
francs  of  the  war  indemnity  should  be 
discharged  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Ger-  -: 
man  troops  effected.  The  work  thus 
accomplished  was  the  most  marvelous 
of  its  kind  known  in  history.  The  em- 
barrassments under  which  the  French 
Government  labored  during  the  three 
years  succeeding  the  war  were  extreme. 
The  discouragement  of  the  French  people 
had  been  still  greater.  The  indemnity 
was  enormous,  amounting,  with  interest, 
to  more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  American 
money,  and  yet  this  exorbitant  sum  was 
actually  collected  and  paid  into  the  German 
treasury  by  the  end  of  1873 !  The  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  great  transaction  is  not  far 
to  seek.  The  French  Government,  instead  of 
offering  its  bonds  in  large  denominations  to 
foreign  capitalists,  opened  a  popular  loan 
among  the  French  people,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  large  part  of  the  peasantry  became  in- 
terested in  the  subscription,  and  the  money, 
flowing  from  a  thousand  streams  of  patriotism, 
poured  like  a  river  into  the  treasury.  The  les- 
son is  not  without  its  value,  particularly  by  com- 
parison with  the  bonded  system  of  debt  created 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  the  destructive  outlays  of  the  Civil  War. 


By  this  time  it  had  been  apprehended  that 
one  of  the  prevailing  political  sentiments 
among  the  French  people  of  the  Provinces  was, 
as  it  had  long  been,  a  sympathy  with  Imperial- 
ism. In  March  of  1873  a  measure  of  the 
Assembly  was  directed  against  this  sentiment. 
A  proscription  was  passed  against  the  family 
of  Bonaparte,  with  a  bill  for  the  exile  of  the 
members  of  that  House  from  France.  An- 
other symptom  of  this  year  was  the  gain  made 
in  the  National  Assembly  by  the  Radical  Re- 
publicans. Thiers  found  himself  many  times 
near  the  vortex  where  the  cross-currents  roared 
together  as  if  they  would  swallow  up  all  forms 
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of  order.  At  length,  in  May  of  this  year, 
the  President  determined  to  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis,  by  proposing  the  definitive  establishment 
of  the  French  Republic.  Thus  far  everything 
had  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  intermediate 
and  provisional.  Now  it  was  determined  by 
Thiers  and  the  Moderate  party  to  force  the 
game,  and  to  compel  France  either  to  accept  a 
permanent  Republican  form,  or  else  to  go  back 
into  some  one  of  the  monarchical  systems 
through  which  she  had  so  laboriously  passed. 
It  was  under  this  proposition  that  when  a 
vote  of  confidence  was  carried  by  the  meagre 
majority  of  sixteen,  Thiers  and  the  Ministry 
resigned  their  offices.       The  late  Republican 
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President  was  at  ouce  succeeded  by  Marshal 
MacMahon,  who,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day, 
was  called  "  the  Honest  Man  and  Soldier." 
A  new  Cabinet  was  organized  under  the  leader- 
ship of  M.  De  Broglie,  nor  could  any  fail  to 
discern  that  the  transformation  which  now 
began  in  the  official  relations  and  sympathies 
of  the  Government  was  steadily  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Imperialism.  MacMahon  was  himself 
believed  to  be  an  Imperialist.  Behind  his 
Administration  was  seen  in  the  distance  the 
slight  form  of  Eugenie's  son.      The  offices  of 
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the  Government  were  generally  assigned  to 
politicians  and  statesmen  of  this  class.  All  the 
institutions  which  took  form  under  the  Mac- 
Mahon Administration  seemed  to  have  the  im- 
press of  Bonaparte.  A  Senate  was  formed 
consisting  of  three  hundred  members,  of  whom 
seventy-five  held  their  offices  by  life-tenure, 
and  the  other  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
for  the  long  period  of  nine  years.  Only  the 
popular  feature  of  a  legislative  Chamber, 
chosen  directly  by  the  people,  remained  to 
attest  the  essential  Republicanism  of  the  cur- 
rent system  of  government. 


At  the  beginning  of  autumn,  1873,  it  ap- 
peared not  improbable  that  monarchy  in  some 
form  was  on  the  eve  of  reestablishruent.  The 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic,  which  was  to  have  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  September,  was  forbidden  by 
the  Government.  The  Legitimists  were  busy, 
in  places  high  and  places  low,  contriving  a 
Restoration,  and  a  scheme  of  conditions  was 
prepared  under  which  the  Count  de  Chani- 
bord  was  to  to  be  recalled  to  the  throne. 
But  never  was  the  Napoleonic  aphorism  rela- 
tive to  the  Bourbons  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  in  the  conduct  of  the  Count  him- 
self in  this  crisis  of  his  career.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  1873,  he  wrote  a  public  letter  in 
which  he  positively  declined  to  make  any  con- 
cessions to  the  Assembly  of  France,  any  abate- 
ment of  the  mediaeval  pretensions  which  had 
become  synonymous  with  the  name  of  his 
dynasty. 

The  duty  which  Thiers  had  avoided  by  res- 
ignation, and  which  MacMahon  had  inherited 
by  acceptance,  of  giving  permanency  to  the 
French  Constitution  under  some  established 
form,  was  not  to  be  obviated ;  and  so  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  message  of  November,  1873, 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  stable  Consti- 
tution. It  was  demanded  that  the  Presidency 
of  MacMahon  should  be  extended  to  ten  years ; 
but  a  compromise  resulted  in  establishing  the 
period  of  seven  years  for  the  Presidential 
office  under  the  Third  Republic.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  attention  of  the  French  people 
was  for  the  hour  drawn  away  from  the  con- 
sideration of  political  events  to  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaine,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason 
to  France.  After  many  delays,  the  cause  was 
finally  brought  to  an  end  with  the  verdict  of 
guilty,  and  a  condemnation  to  death.  The 
sentence,  however,  was  commuted  hj  President 
MacMahon  into  banishment  for  twenty  years, 
with  the  consequent  degradation  from  his  rank. 
The  Marshal  went  into  exile  in  Spain,  and 
resided  at  Madrid  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Under  the  Presidency  of  MacMahon  a  mo- 
narchical caste  was  given,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  the  institutions  of  France,  and  republican 
forms  were  to  a  like  extent  reduced  or  oblit- 
erated. After  two  years  of  ascendency,  M. 
de  Broglie  was  compelled,  by  an  adverse  vote 
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in  the  Assembly,  to  resign  his  place,  and  Gen- 
eral de  Cissey  was  put  into  the  vacant  seat  at 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet.  It  could  but  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  recurring  symptoms 
of  mouarchism  in  the  Government  itself  was 
constantly  counteracted  by  the  result  of  the 
incidental  elections  held  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  These  nearly  always  showed 
Republican  gains.  In 
many  instances  able 
men  of  positively  radi- 
cal dispositions  were  sent 
to  the  Assembly.  An 
explanation  of  this  con- 
tradictory aspect  of 
affairs  may  easily  be 
found  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Imperial  party. 
As  between  Legitimism 
and  Liberalism,  the 
Bonapartists  always  pre- 
ferred the  latter.  The 
Imperialists  could  have 
no  other  than  a  very 
temporary  and  expe- 
dient kind  of  sympathy 
with  either  division  of 
the  Bourbons.  This  dis- 
position among  the  sup- 
porters of  the  late  Em- 
pire was  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the 
MacMahon  Govern- 
ment from  slipping 
back  into  a  Bourbon 
monarchy. 

At  length  the  Re- 
publican gains  in  the  As- 
sembly were  sufficient 
to  show  the  President 
the  general  drift  of 
France.  He  saw  that  his 
ascendency  was  waning 
before    public    opinion. 

Thus  the  Government  wore  on  through  the 
years  1875  and  1876.  In  May  of  1877  the 
President,  on  accouut  of  an  adverse  vote,  ad- 
journed the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  a  month, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  dissolved  the  body, 
with  an  appeal  to  the  country.  At  this  time 
the  great  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
were   Thiers,    Gambetta,    and   Grevy.     Their 


followers  were  known  as  the  Opportunists,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  Extreme  Left  or 
Radical  Republicans,  who  were  known  in  the 
political  jargon  of  the  day  as  the  Irrecon- 
cilables.  But  the  two  Liberal  divisions  now 
formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Party  of  Order,  which  was  the  name  taken  by 
the  supporters    of   the   Administration.     The 
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latter  included,  in  general,  the  three  divisions 
known  as  Legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  Imperi- 
alists. The  Imperialists  were  ready  to  coop- 
erate with  the  other  two  monarchical  factions 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  definitive 
Republic,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  a  Bourbon  or  an  Orleans 
dynasty. 
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Under  these  combinations  the  election  of 
1877  was  held.  It  was  one  of  the  most  critical 
campaigns  through  which  modern  France  has 
passed.  In  general,  the  result  was  favorable 
to  the  Republicans,  who  came  back  to  the 
Assembly  with  a  fair  majority,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Grevy  and  Gambetta.  Before  this  re- 
suit  was  reached,  however,  the  veteran  Thiers, 
now  eighty  years  of  age,  fell  of  apoplexy 
at  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  and  died  on  the  3d  of 
September,  1877.  His  reputation  had  long 
since  become  international.  His  influence  in 
France  had,  since  the  German  war,  been  very 


great,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
bv  his  countrymen  has  been  ratified  and  con- 
firmed by  history.  In  his  last  years  he  had 
acquired  the  honorable  sobriquet  of  "the  Lib- 
erator of  the  Territory" — this  in  recognition 
of  his  herculean  efforts  and  skillful  manage 
ment  in  relieving  France  from  the  horrid 
nightmare  of  the  German  occupation.  He 
fell,  full  of  years  and  honors,  aud  his  name  is 
destined  to  a  long  survival,  not  only  among 
the  heroes  and  founders  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, but  in  the  most  permanent  historical  liter- 
ature of  the  French  Nation. 


CWAF>TER  CXL 


HIRD    REPUBLIC. 


iHE  result  of  the  election 
of  1877  signified  the  de- 
finitive establishment  of 
the  Third  Republic.  M. 
Jules  Grevy  was  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber 
Ui  ofDeputies.  IfMacMahon 
was  a  Monarchist,  he  was  also  what  his  followers 
called  him,  "The  Honest  Man  and  Soldier." 
He  yielded  to  the  voice  of  France.  The  Ministry 
of  De  Cissey  fell,  and  a  new  Republican  Cab- 
inet was  constituted  under  the  leadership  of  M. 
Dufaure.  The  country  responded  favorably 
to  these  changes.  Even  the  army  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  the  Republican  ascendency,  and 
the  power  of  the  monarchical  faction  was  lim- 
ited to  the  arena  of  the  Senate.  In  that  body 
they  still  held  a  small  majority.  But  the  Or- 
leanists,  least  resolute  of  the  Conservatives, 
were  timid  in  character  and  mild  in  manners. 
They  refused  the  responsibility  of  holding  off 
to  a  future  date  the  establishment  of  that  Re- 
public for  which  all  France  seemed  now  to  be 
prepared.  They  accordingly  voted  in  some 
important  matters  with  the  moderate  Repub- 
licans, and  thus  enabled  the  latter  to  carry  on 
their  work.  This  policy  was  pursued  until  the 
beginning  of  1879,  at  which  date  one-third  of 
the  Senators  for  the  nine-year  term  were  to  be 
reehosen.  The  result  of  the  election  was  again 
favorable  to  the  Republicans,  their  gains  being 
so  considerable  as  to  secure  a  liberal  majority 
in  the  Senate.      This   event   was  sufficiently 


significant  to  bring  to  an  end  the  Administra- 
tion of  MacMahou.  He  resigned  the  Presi- 
dency on  the  30th  of  January,  1879,  and  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Jules  Grevy,  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Moderate  Republicans. 

From  this  time  forth,  many  Conservatives 
came  to  regard  the  New  Republic  as  defini- 
tive. The  influence  of  the  governing  majority 
was  augmented  by  constant  accessions.  The 
danger  to  its  ascendency  lay  on  the  side  of 
the  Extreme  Left.  There  the  Irreconcil- 
ables  had  their  nest.  It  was  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Red  Republicans  that  they  were  un- 
willing to  accept  the  expedient  or  even  the 
possible  in  legislation.  They  were  Idealists  in 
government.  They  adopted  certain  political 
formulae,  aud  deduced  therefrom  the  conclu- 
sions which  they  used  as  the  expression  of  their 
principles.  These  deductions  they  would  have, 
or  nothing.  The  Moderate  Republicans,  whose 
phalanx  was  made  up  of  recruits  of  all  char- 
acters, drawn  on  the  one  side  from  the  selvage 
of  monarchy,  and  on  the  other  from  the  edge 
of  radicalism,  were  constrained  to  a  middle 
course  of  liberalism,  with  which  the  so-called 
Reds  were  greatly  dissatisfied.  In  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  some  of  the  monarchical  ele- 
ments allied  themselves  at  intervals  with  the 
Extreme  Left  against  the  Opportunists,  to  the 
distraction  of  the  Government. 

In  the  beginning  of  1880  the  new  Repub- 
lican Ministry  was  constituted  under  the  lead- 
ership of  M.  de  Freyciuet,  who  became  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  was  assigned 
to  M.  Mangin,  in  place  of  M.  Leon  Say,  who 
was  sent  as  Ambassador  to  London.  General 
Farre  became  Minister  of  War;  Jules  Ferry, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction;  and  Admiral 
Jaureguiberry,  Minister  of  the  Marine.  It  was 
noticed   by  the  political  critics  that  the  Cab- 


inet was  not  exceptionally  able  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  that  it  was  produced  in  a  measure 
on  the  principle  of  combination.  It  was  also 
discovered,  and  made  the  subject  of  comment 
at  the  time,  that,  under  the  new  system  of 
government,  the  French  Cabinet  was  not  the 
real  seat  of  power  in  the  Chamber.  The  great 
leaders  of  Legislative  action,  such  as  Gambetta, 
were  behind    the   Ministry,   and    thrust   it  at 


their  will  into  the  arena  to  do  their  bidding. 
It  was  seen  that  the  Cabinet,  in  this  relation, 
was  the  moved  rather  than  the  moving  body 
in  the  Republican  system — a  situation  which 
excited  some  apprehensions  among  the  frieuds 
of  the  new  Government. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  with 
which  the  Third  Republic  had  to  deal  at  this 
time  was  that  respecting 
the  various  Religious 
Orders  in  France.  It 
was  seen,  soon  after  the 
Revolution,  that  the 
many  Catholic  societies 
of  the  country  consti- 
tuted an  element  of  dan- 
ger to  all  Republican 
institutions  and  tenden- 
cies. Though  they 
worked  from  their  cover, 
it  was  easily  perceived 
that  they  formed  one  of 
the  strongest  elements  of 
reaction.  They,  like  the 
Bourbons,  never  forgot. 
They  remembered  the 
Old  Republic,  how  they 
had  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  Revolutionists  of 
1792.  They  also  re- 
membered how  they  had 
been  patronized  and 
soothed  by  the  Restora- 
tion ;  how,  throughout 
the  reigns  of  the  last  two 
Bourbons,  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, and  the  late  Em- 
peror of  the  French, they 
had  been  permitted  to  en- 
joy themselves  as  a  whole 
in  the  work  of  controlling 
public  opinion  to  their 
own  advantage. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  the  agitation  against 
these  Orders  rose  to  the  level  of  radical  action. 
A  decree  was  brought  forward  by  the  Ministry 
dissolving,  first  of  all,  the  Society  of  Jesus 
within  the  borders  of  France,  and  closing, 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  act.  all 
the  Jesuitical  establishments  in  the  Republic. 
The  schools  under  the  patronage  and  direction 
of  the  Jesuits  were  to  be  closed  by  the  begin- 
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ning  of  September.     The  decree  struck  right 
and  left  at  all  the  other  unauthorized  religious 
orders,  either  abolishing   them   or  compelling 
them  to  accept  a  new   lease  of  life  under  the 
authority  of  the  Government.     There  were  at 
this  time  within  the  borders  of  Frauce  fifty-six 
Jesuitical   establishments,  embracing   a   mem- 
bership of  one   thousand    four    hundred    and 
eighty.      The    Disestablishment    Act   was   an 
abolition,  so  far  as  the  Jesuits  were  concerned, 
and  the  other  unauthorized  orders  were   put 
under  a  like  ban  in  case  of  disobedience.     No 
fewer  than  five   thousand   nine    hundred   and 
seventeen  members  of  other  associations  were 
summoned  to  the  governmental  bar  to  accept 
authorization  from  the  Republic  or  to  take  the 
consequences  of  refusal.     Of  course  the  broth- 
erhoods were  thrown  into  consternation,  and  a 
strenuous  effort  was  made  by  them    to   defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  by  an  appeal 
to  the  courts.     The  plea  was   instituted   that 
the  Jesuitical  establishments  were  private  prop- 
erty, and  that  the  Government  could  not  there- 
fore violate  those  rights  of  ownership   which 
were  fundamental  in  society.     But  the    other 
view  prevailed.     The  anti-clerical  crusade  was 
carried   out  by  a  judicial   ratification  of  the 
acts   ot    the    Assembly.      The  declaration    of 
Gambetta,  "Our  enemy  is  clericism,"  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Republicans  as  a  truism  which 
they   must    regard   and   act    upon    under  the 
common  law  of  self-defense. 

Another  difficulty  with  which  the  Ministry 
had  to  contend  in  1880  was  the  question  of 
education.  The  work  of  leadership  in  devis- 
ing a  new  educational  scheme  fell  to  M.  Jules 
Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Great 
trouble  was  experienced  in  aligning  the  dif- 
ferent Republican  factions  on  this  question. 
The  Extreme  Left  desired  a  more  radical 
measure  for  the  secularization  of  the  schools 
than  was  at  that  time  expedient  in  view  of  the 
temper  of  the  whole  people.  The  Ministry 
sought  to  establish  a  system  of  public  pri- 
mary instruction.  It  was  clear  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  Government  that  a  measure  so 
radical  as  that  demanded  by  the  Left  would 
not  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and,  indeed, 
the  bill  which  was  passed  through  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  was  amended  in  the  Upper 
Council,  the  Government  being  obliged  to  ac- 
cept the  modification.     But,  however  unsatis- 


factory the  new  law  of  public  instruction 
might  be,  it  was  nevertheless  a  great  step  in 
advance  of  the  former  educational  system.  A 
National  Board  of  Education  was  constituted 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  Nine  of  the  members  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Minister;  that  is,  by  the 
Government  on  his  nomination ;  and  the  re- 
mainder were  to  be  elected  by  various  educa- 
tional bodies.  It  was  a  noticeable  feature  of 
the  contest  for  the  bill  that  the  exclusion  of 
all  bishops  and  clergymen  of  every  grade  from 
appointment  among  the  nine  members  of  the 
Board  for  the  Government  was  strongly  re- 
sisted by  the  Conservatives  and  reactionists, 
but  insisted  on  and  carried  by  the  Republicans. 
As  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  cler- 
gymen were  made  eligible  to  election  on  the 
same  basis  with  other  citizens. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  execution  of 
the  decree  against  the  Jesuits,  the  measure 
was  openly  resisted.  The  members  of  the 
Society  stood  their  ground,  and  waited  for  ex- 
pulsion by  force.  They  locked  themselves  in 
their  cells,  and  the  police  were  obliged  to 
break  open  the  doors  and  put  out  the  Fathers 
with  a  strong  hand.  The  Legitimist  party  en- 
couraged the  Jesuits  in  this  resistance,  and 
made  the  confusion  and  difficulty  as  great  as 
possible.  In  some  places  crowds  of  young 
Legitimists  gathered  about  the  Jesuitical  estab- 
lishments, hooted  the  police  engaged  in  the 
work  of  expulsion,  and  received  the  benedic- 
tion of  the  Fathers  as  they  were  driven  forth 
into  the  world.  The  execution  of  the  edict 
would  have  been  still  further  embarrassed  but 
for  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Imperialists. 
Prince  Napoleon,  who,  since  the  death  of  his 
cousin,  the  Prince  Imperial,  had  become  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty, 
supported  the  law  against  the  religious  orders; 
but  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  and  other  ultramon- 
tane Imperialists,  violently  opposed  the  measure, 
and  denounced  the  Prince  for  his  recreancy  to 
the  Mother  Church.1 


'Paul  de  Cassagnac  became  at  this  time  the 
most  rampant  foe  of  the  Republic.  His  frenzy 
of  denunciation  against  all  Liberals  and  Liberalism 
knew  no  bounds.  He  it  was  who,  in  a  public 
speech,  expressed  his  jubilation  at  the  death  of 
Thiers,  and  declared  his  anxiety  to  dance  on  his 
grave ! 
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It  was  in  this  year  of  1880  that  the  ascend- 
ency of  Leon  Gambetta  in  the  Government  of 
France  became  more  marked  than  ever.  He  was 
now  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
from  this  vantage  directed  the  Republican  pol- 
icy. After  the  Senatorial  elections,  by  which  the 
Government  majority  was  made  secure  in  the 
French  Senate,  the  Monarchists  receded  from 
the  foreground,  and  their  schemes  for  a  Resto- 
ration were  perceived  by  all  men  to  be  futile. 
While  the  Legitimists  and  Orleanists  did  not 
by  any  means  become  mute,  their  clamor  was 
less  pronounced,  their  movements  less  alarming, 
than  before.  But  while  Monarchical  factious- 
ness was  thus  abated,  the  clamor  of  the  Ex- 
treme Left  was  increased.  An  amnesty  had  in 
the  meantime  been  granted  to  the  Communists 
of  1871,  and  most  of  them  returned  from 
banishment.  Henri  Rochefort  now  came  home 
from  his  exile  in  New  Caledonia,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  the  demigod  of  the  faubourgs.  From 
being  the  author  and  publisher  of  La  Lanterne, 
he  became  the  editor  of  L' Intransigeant,  or  the 
Non- Compromiser,  a  morning  paper,  which 
sprang  at  once  into  popularity  as  the  most  au- 
dacious organ  of  radical  bitterness  and  political 
vulgarity  which  had  been  known  in  Paris  for  a 
generation.  Strangely  enough,  this  weapon  of 
Radicalism  was  drawn,  not  against  the  Mon- 
archists, but  against  the  Moderate  Republicans, 
and  particularly  against  M.  Gambetta.  Him 
the  reckless  Rochefort  compared  to  Napoleon 
III.,  that  "perjurer  of  December  2d,  and 
poltroon  of  Sedan." 

It  is  in  the  nature,  however,  of  such  move- 
ments as  this  to  be  always  undermined  by  a 
greater  depth  of  audacity  than  its  own. 
French  Communism  had  always  a  cellar  under 
its  lowest  room,  and  into  this  the  most  reckless 
dropped  through  unexpected  traps  and  sliding 
panels.  For  a  while  Rochefort  and  his  band 
deemed  themselves  in  the  ascendant.  They 
were  the  vanguard  of  the  day.  While  they 
thus  walked  before  as  the  giants  of  Socialistic 
demagogy,  a  Communist  Congress  was  held  in 
Paris,  at  which  a  programme  was  adopted  con- 
sisting of  two  articles:  First,  petroleum;  sec- 
ond, nitrate  of  potassium.  But  even  by  this 
body  of  respectables,  Rochefort  and  a  few 
of  his  friends  were  excommunicated  as  vile 
citizens ! 

Meanwhile,  Gambetta  steadily  pursued  the 


rising  way.  He  grew  in  stature.  By  the  close 
of  1880  he  was  in  a  position  to  make  and  un- 
make Ministers  at  his  will.  In  September  of 
this  year  M.  de  Freycinet  was  displaced  from 
the  head  of  the  Cabinet  because  of  some  inad- 
vertent sympathy  expressed  by  him  for  the 
Jesuits.  He  was  succeeded  in  office  by  M. 
Jules  Ferry ;  but  the  actual  mover  in  the 
transaction  was  known  to  be  Gambetta.  An 
incident  of  the  day  was  the  conduct  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  His  course  had  alienated  one  di- 
vision of  the  Imperialists,  and  they  now 
sought,  in  the  interest  of  their  cause,  to  heal 
the  schism  by  a  transfer  of  the  headship  of 
the  dynasty  to  Prince  Victor,  son  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  A  deputation  of  Bonapartists 
called  upon  the  latter,  and  presented  to  him  a 
petition  requesting  a  resignation  of  the  Im- 
perial succession  in  favor  of  his  son.  But  Prince 
Napoleon  flamed  up  in  anger,  denounced  the 
whole  scheme  as  an  infamy,  and  suggested  to 
the  deputation  that  their  own  business  in  the 
political  world  might  be  improved  by  attend- 
ing thereto  more  strictly. 

On  the  whole,  the  Republic  emerged  more 
and  more  to  the  view  of  the  nations.  It  was 
conceded,  at  the  close  of  1880,  that  the  cause 
of  the  Monarchists  was  well-nigh  hopeless.  It 
was  from  the  Irreconcilable  Left  that  the 
formative  Liberal  institutions  of  the  time  had 
most  to  fear.  But  this  party  also  declined  to 
the  extent  that  there  was  only  an  outer  fringe 
of  Red  Radicalism  remaining.  Several  circum- 
stances showed  the  waning  fortune  of  the  wild 
Revolutionists,  who,  ten  years  previously,  had 
held  Paris  for  two  months  against  the  whole 
power  of  the  Government.  The  Communist 
Congress  ended  in  a  farce.  The  Socialistic 
press  expired  for  want  of  patronage ;  perhaps 
we  should  say  for  want  of  fuel.  Blanqui's 
famous  and  infamous  newspaper,  entitled  With- 
out God  or  Master,  was  discontinued  in  Decem- 
ber of  1880.  The  Commune,  a  like  journal, 
edited  by  Felix  Pyat,  which  had  for  some  time 
kept  up  its  furious  clamor  against  all  the  in- 
stitutions of  existing  society,  weakened  and 
went  to  the  wall.  Its  editor,  who  had  been 
condemned  in  the  courts  on  the  charge  of 
calumny  and  outrage,  fled  from  his  sentence 
into  Belgium.  Rochefort  managed  to  get  a 
proposition  before  the  municipality  of  Paris 
for  the  erection,  at  public  expense,  of  a  monu- 
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merit  to  the  memory  of  the  Communists  who 
fell  in  the  conflicts  of  1871 ;  but  the  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  and  came  to  naught.  Though 
the  Extreme  Right  was  ever  ready  for  political 
reasons  to  patronize  the  Red  Radicals,  and 
to  fan  the  sinking  fires  of  their  madness, 
the  game  came  to  be  understood  and  held  at  its 
true  estimation.  The  Imperial  party  was  for 
the  time  paralyzed  by  factions,  and  the  Legit- 
imists by  immemorial   folly. 

The  history  of  France  iu  the  year  1881 
presents  at  least  two  salient  points  for  con- 
sideration. The  first  of  these  relates  to  the 
Republican  effort  under  the  leadership  of  Gam- 
betta  for  the  reform,  in  an  important  particular, 
of  the  election  laws  of  France.  The  move- 
ment at  bottom  was  one  of  profound  signifi- 
cance in  the  new  system  of  nationality.  It  had 
been  discerned  by  Gambetta  that  the  majority 
in  the  Chamber  was  always  distracted,  and 
never  firmly  united  on  account  of  the  spirit  of 
localism  among  the  members.  This  is  to  say 
that  each  member  under  the  existing  method 
of  election  came  to  the  Assembly  with  the 
strong  bias  and  prejudices  of  his  own  neigh- 
borhood, and,  as  a  rule,  indifferent  to  the 
general  measures  of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  result  was  that  party  discipline, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  and  the 
leader  of  the  Chamber,  was  rendered  so  dif- 
ficult as  constantly  to  endanger  the  passage  of 
important  measures,  and  indeed  to  make 
unsteady  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 
Gambetta  attacked  the  evil  at  the  root  by  pro- 
posing that  henceforth  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  should  be  chosen  on  a  general  elec- 
toral ticket  of  the  whole  Department,  instead 
of  the  local  ticket  of  a  given  Arrondissement. 
This  aroused  local  antagonisms  of  every  kind, 
and  the  leader  had  to  defend  his  measure  in 
one  of  his  fiery  addresses  from  the  Tribune. 

In  that  body  the  Bill  was  passed,  but  was 
soon  afterwards  rejected  in  the  Senate.  This 
led  to  the  immediate  agitation  of  the  question 
of  revising  the  Constitution  of  the  Senatorial 
body.  Gambetta,  angered  at  the  rejection  of  his 
favorite  measure,  attacked  the  organization  of 
the  Senate  in  its  fundamental  structure.  He 
demanded  that  the  life-tenure  enjoyed  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  Senators  should  be  abolished, 
and  that  the  nine-year  term  of  the  remainder 
should  be  reduced  to  a  six-year  term,  after  the 


manner  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  at  this  time,  namely,  in  the  summer  of 
1881,  that  Gambetta  received  a  serious  check 
in  the  elections.  The  result,  however,  was  in- 
terpreted as  signifying  that  the  people  of 
France  desired  their  favorite  leader  in  a  new 
relation.  He,  accordingly,  chose  to  assume  the 
responsible  conduct  of  the  Government  by  be- 
coming himself  Premier  of  France.  The  Min- 
istry of  M.  de  Freycinet  accordingly  gave 
place  to  a  new  Cabinet,  with  Gambetta  him- 
self at  the  head  as  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Minis- 
try of  Justice' was  assigned  to  M.  Cazo.  Wal- 
deck-Rousseau  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Interior;  Paul  Bert,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  M.  Rouvier,  Minister  of  Commerce ; 
M.  Cochery,  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs; 
Allain-Targe,  Minister  of  Finance;  M.  Com- 
peuon,  Minister  of  War;  M.  Gougeard,  Min- 
ister of  the  Marine;  M.  Proust,  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts;  M.  Deves,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  M.  Raynal,  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  It  was  seen,  on  the  announcement  of 
the  new  Cabinet,  that  most  of  the  members 
were  of  only  moderate  reputation  even  in 
France,  and  were  quite  unknown  abroad.  It 
was  evident  that  the  one  great  personage  was 
Gambetta,  and  that  the  rest  were  his  lieutenants. 
A  second  matter  of  importance  belonging 
to  the  history  of  this  era  was  the  convention 
in  Paris  of  the  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference, called  to  consider  the  relations  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  to  discuss  the  possible  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  ratio  between  the 
two  metals.  The  question  was  another  of  the 
far-reaching  influences  which  had  gone  forth 
from  the  silver-mines  of  Nevada.  We  have 
already  seen  with  what  alarm  the  gold-produc- 
ing nations,  and  after  them  our  own  hood- 
winked people,  had  come  to  view  the  great 
outputting  of  silver  ore  from  our  newly  devel- 
oped American  mines.  The  silver,  of  course, 
ran  rapidly  into  American  coins.  Demonetized 
by  one  of  the  most  adroit  processes  of  legisla- 
tion known  to  the  history  of  the  American 
Congress,  it  was  presently  restored  under  the 
Compulsory  Coinage  Law  of  1878;  and  the 
monometallists  were  shaken  with  a  second 
tremor.  Great  Britain  among  the  nations, 
being  exclusively  a  gold-producing  empire,  was 
foremost  in  the  work  of  scandalizing  silver  out 
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of  its  natural  place  and  monetary  value.    Ger- 
many followed  hard  after  on  the  same  line  of 


favor  of  silver,  now  joined   Great  Britain  and 
the  other  monometallic  nations  in  the  work  of 


policy.  She  who  had  formerly,  on  account  of 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  attempted 
to  secure  the  demonetization  of  that  metal  in 


depreciating    and    destroying    the    monetary 
character  of  the  latter  metal. 

It  thus  happened  that  the  United  States 
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were  thrown  into  natural  alliance  with  France 
and  the  other  States  of  the  Latin  Union,  by 
which  the  legal-tender  and  unlimited  qual- 
ity of  silver  money  had  been  maintained. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Compulsory  Coinage 
Act,  the  alarmed  monometallists  of  America  be- 
came concerned  to  bring  the  other  nations  into 
accord  with  our  own  established  policy.  True, 
they  had  hitherto  attempted  to  secure  a  single 
standard  on  the  basis  of  gold  only ;  and  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  the  Act  of  1878,  re- 
storing the  legal-tender  quality  of  silver,  to  be 
a  National  disgrace.  But,  like  the  fox  in  the 
fable,  they  now  sought  to  hide  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  their  own  shame  in  the  common 
shame  of  the  world.  The  American  bimetal- 
lists,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sought  the  same 
end,  but  with  a  different  motive,  aud  with  a 
different  view  of  the  whole  question. 

The  International  Monetary  Conference  of 
1881  was  held  at  the  suggestion  of  France.  Dele- 
gates were  appointed  thereto  by  nearly  all  the 
leading  States  of  Christendom.  The  American 
opinion  favored  the  principle  of  universal  free 
coinage,  and  legal  tender  for  silver  the  world 
over,  on  the  basis  of  16  to  1.  The  French 
opinion  was  formulated  by  the  economist,  M. 
Cernuschi,  who  advocated  the  same  general 
principles,  with  the  difference  of  substituting  a 
ratio  of  15^  to  1,  instead  of  the  American 
proportion.  At  the  first,  much  was  hoped  of 
the  conference.  The  sittings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners began  at  Paris,  on  the  14th  of  April. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the 
monometallists  had  been  busy  in  preparing  dis- 
cords for  the  convention.  Opposition  spraug 
up  in  France.  The  old,  exact  school  of  political 
writers,  who  had  absorbed  their  views  from 
the  English  economists,  sought  to  throw  con- 
tempt on  the  proceedings  and  the  subject-mat- 
ter under  discussion.  The  money-class  of  the 
world  never  displayed  greater  unanimity  than  in 
the  attempt  to  insure  for  all  the  credit-holders 
of  the  nations  a  monetary  unit  of  the  highest 
possible  value.  The  capitalists  of  Great 
Britain  were  foremost  in  the  work.  English 
Commissioners  appeared  at  the  conference, 
under  instructions  to  hear  the  debates  and 
note  all  that  was  done;  but  not  to  participate 
further  than  this  in  the  proceedings.  The 
gold-producing  countries  fell  into  line  on  the 
policy  of   compelling  the   bimetallic  countries 


to  use  their  own  silver,  hoping  thus  to  gorge 
with  silver  coin  the  sluices  of  trade  in  all  such 
nations.  Nevertheless,  the  discussions  of  the 
conference  proved  of  great  value  in  elucidating 
the  whole  subject  under  consideration.  Six 
leading  propositions  were  debated,  as   follows: 

1.  Have  the  recent  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  silver  been  injurious  to  the  commercial  and 
financial  interest  of  the  nations? 

2.  Have  these  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
silver  been  due  to  the  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  metal,  or  to  legislative  acts 
affecting  its  monetary  character  ? 

3.  Would  stability  in  the  ratio  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver  be  secured  by  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  both  metals  under  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  among  a  large  number 
of  nations? 

4.  If  such  stability  of  ratio  could  be  se- 
cured, in  what  manner  should  this  desideratum 
be  best  attained  ? 

5.  Would  it  be  a  proper  measure  to  compel 
banks  of  issue  to  accept  both  gold  and  silver 
at  a  fixed  price? 

6.  If  a  bimetallic  specie  currency  should 
be  thus  adopted,  what  should  be  the  ratio 
between  the  weights  of  pure  gold  and  pure 
silver  contained  in  the  respective  monetary 
units? 

Some  of  these  important  questions  had 
already  been  discussed  at  the  British  Silver 
Commission  of  1876,  and  by  that  body  they 
had  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  monometallic 
theory.  In  May  of  1881  the  delegates  from 
the  gold-producing  aud  single-standard  coun- 
tries began  to  draw  back  from  the  debates  in 
the  Conference,  partly  under  instructions  from 
their  respective  Governments,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  discussion  bore  hard 
upon  them  and  their  monetary  theories.  The 
delegates  from  Germany,  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Greece  arrayed 
themselves  successively  with  the  British  Com- 
missioners, and  it  became  clear  that  no  prac- 
tical results,  other  than  the  agitation  of  the 
questions  involved,  could  be  reached.  The 
Conference  was  accordingly  adjourned  to  April 
of  1882 ;  but  before  the  arrival  of  that  date, 
circumstances  had  tended  to  produce  indiffer- 
ence to  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  the 
Conference  was  not  again  convened. 

The  year  1882  may  be  cited  as  the  date  of 
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a  marked  revival  of  France  from  the  effects 
of  the  political  storms  through  which  she  had 
passed  on  the  way  to  a  permanent  Republican 
Constitution,  and  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  The  sentiment  of 
peace  became  predominant.  A  sense  of  se- 
curity supervened,  more  universal  and  satis- 
fying than  had  been  known  since  the  close  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars.  This  was  illustrated 
and  evidenced  by  the  toleration  which  was 
extended  to  all  classes  and  all  people.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Communists  came  home, 
under  a  general  amnesty,  from  the  penal 
colonies,  and  how  their  lucubrations  in  Paris 
after  their  return  were  of  little  or  no  effect 
upon  the  public. 

Proscription  at  the  other  extreme  of  society 
also  virtually  ceased.  In  the  summer  of  1882 
the  Due  d'Aumale,  son  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  representative  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  who 
had  already  been  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
National  Assembly,  rebuilt  the  old  castle  of 
Chantilly,  the  family  homestead  in  which  the 
Great  Conde  had  giveu  his  splendid  entertain- 
ments, and  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
old  Revolutionists  in  1793.  It  came  at  length 
to  be  understood  in  France  that  the  holders 
of  diverse  political  opinions  and  of  diverse 
theories  relative  to  the  true  forms  of  human 
government  could  coexist  in  the  same  land  on 
terms  of  peace  and  concord. 

Looking  profoundly  into  the  changed  and 
changing  sentiments  of  the  French  people  at 
this  epoch,  we  are  able  to  see  the  reason  and 
philosophy  of  the  peaceable  and  peace-loving 
mood  which  began  to  prevail.  How  was  it 
that  such  statesmen  as  Garabetta,  whose  motto 
with  respect  to  Germany  ten  years  previously 
had  been  Gueire  a.  I'outrance,  should  have  come 
in  a  single  decade  to  the  stand  of  Left-center 
Republicanism,  favorable  to  peace?  The  rea- 
sons must  be  found  first  of  all  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  omnipotence  of  Paris.  Paris  had 
been  France,  but  was  France  no  longer. 
Since  the  First  Revolution  she  had  been 
able  to  have  her  will  in  the  management  of 
the  Government  and  people.  The  provinces 
merely  waited  to  hear  her  decision  and  register 
her  decree.  The  various  revolutions  had  been 
effected  in  Paris,  and  merely  accepted  by  the 
country.  The  country,  as  a  rule,  did  not 
resist,  or   even  resent,  the  capricious  mood  of 


the  fiery  and  splendid  mistress  who  displayed 
her  pride  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine. 

In  the  chaos  of  the  winter  of  1870-71, 
however,  a  great  break  occurred  between  the 
capital  and  France  at  large.  The  latter  re- 
fused  to  accept  the  Commune.  The  Com- 
mune was  enraged  at  the  thought  aud  act  of 
resistance.  To  the  Commune,  republicanism 
meant  democracy,  and  democracy  was  virtu- 
ally anarchy.  This,  then,  was  the  political 
complexion  to  which  public  sentiment  had 
come  in  the  capital ;  and  this  was  what  roused- 
up  France  would  no  longer  accept.  Thus 
France  fought  the  Commune,  and  the  Com- 
mune was  put  out  in  fire  and  blood.  The 
shock  was  very  great.  The  political  absolutism 
of  Paris  was  destroyed.  The  bloody  epilepsy 
ended  in  dispelling  the  cephalic  congestion, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  the  nervous  forces 
of  France  into  all  the  body.  Paris  could  not 
regain  her  ascendency.  Her  war  passion 
could  not  prevail  to  plunge  France  into  a 
second  German  war  a  I'outrance. 

The  Versailles  Government,  under  Thiers 
first  and  Gambetta  afterwards,  represented 
France,  not  Paris.  The  Third  Republic  was 
in  Paris  rather  than  of  it.  The  Government 
came  to  rely  upon  the  country,  upon  the  result 
of  provincial  elections,  upon  the  general  voice 
of  the  French  Nation,  rather  than  upon  the 
spasmodic  and  often  whimsical  cry  of  the 
capital.  In  so  far  as  the  country  life  was 
favorable  to  peace  rather  than  war,  by  so 
much  did  the  change  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  decentralization  of  the  power  of 
Paris,  tend  to  the  production  of  national 
amity,  and  the  spirit  of  toleration. 

This  condition  was  already  in  fruitage  when 
Gambetta  became  President  of  the  Council 
and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  He  himself 
perceived  the  change,  and  accepted  it.  It 
can  not  be  doubted  that  his  prestige  was  abated 
by  the  transformation  of  the  political  and 
social  landscape  ;  but  he  continued  to  be,  as  he 
had  been  since  the  death  of  Thiers,  the  first 
man  of  France,  the  popular  idol,  the  chief 
representative  of  French  nationality.  How 
great,  therefore,  was  the  shock  of  his  death ! 
Gambetta  was  now  but  forty-four  years  of  age. 
His  genius  for  public  affairs  was  of  the  highest 
order.  In  his  power  over  public  opinion  he 
was  without  a  rival.     He  was  unquestionably 
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the  greatest  orator  of  modern  France.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  fear.  Republicanism,  the 
true  ascendeucy  of  the  people,  was,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, interwoven  with  every  fiber  of  his  being. 
The  Republic  was  his  passion,  his  deity.  The 
French  people  had  come  to  understand  that 
in  all  questions  affecting  the  nationality  and 
honor  of  France,  they  might  trust  Gambetta 
with  an  implicit  faith.  The  nation  had  fol- 
lowed him  with  its  sympathy  and  confidence, 
as  he  passed  by  degrees,  and  under  the  experi- 
ence of  the  epoch,  from  the  Extreme  Left  to 
the  Left  Center,  where  he  stood  majestic- 
ally at  the  hour  of  his  death. 

The  event  was  unexpected,  tragical, 
lamentable.  He  died  suddenly  at  the 
Ville  d'Avray,  near  Paris,  on  the  last 
day  of  1882.  In  his  last  hours  he  suf- 
ered  greatly  from  the  blood-poisoning, 
which  brought  him  suddenly  from  tre- 
mendous and  energetic  manhood  to  the 
feebleness  and  delirium  of  extinction. 
His  death  was  the  very  mockery  of 
fate.  It  seemed  against  the  fitness  of 
things,  against  the  order  of  nature,  against 
the  law  and  sequence  of  human  life,  that 
the  heroic  Republican  adventurer,  who, 
amid  the  horrors  of  the  German  war,  with  /  | 
all  their  angry  batteries  vomiting  and  jygjj 
smoking  around  beleaguered  Paris,  had  '  , 
climbed  into  the  basket  of  a  tottering 
balloon  and  risen  above  the  spires  of  the 
city,  sailing  out  over  the  German  lines  \ 
of  investment  to  alight  beyond  in  safety,  j 
to  raise  the  clariou  of  the  Republic,  and 
to  fire  all  Southern  France  to  the  sudden 
creation  and  equipment  of  a  volunteer 
army  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men;  who  had  afterwards  stood  at  the 
left  of  Thiers  through  the  trying  ordeals 
of  his  Administration,  and  subsequently  had 
kept  his  Republican  sword-blade  unsheathed  in 
the  sight  not  only  of  France,  but  of  all  the 
world,  during  the  whole  reactionary  ascendency 
of  the  MacMahon  Government, — should  now 
at  last  be  done  to  death  with  a  miserable  pistol- 
ball,  fired  in  a  moment  of  passion  by  a  jealous 
mistress!  The  tragedy  and  the  satire  are 
equal, — the  pitiable  end,  the  bitter  mockery 
of  a  midday  glory. 

The  year  1883   was  noted   in   French    his- 
tory   for  certain    revivals  of  distrust   in    the 
35 


Chamber  and  among  the  people  with  respect 
to  the  representatives  of  the  old  and  recent  dy- 
nasties. Timid  Republicans  became  alarmed  lest 
the  pacification  and  amnesty  had  gone  too  far. 
The  representatives  of  the  old  Royalty  and  Im- 
perialism were  going  quietly  about  their  busi- 
ness, in  private  and  public  life,  as  other  citizens 
of  the  Republic.  While  a  certain  political  neces- 
sity compelled  them  to  uphold  their  respective 
pretensions  to  a  throne  which  no  longer  ex- 
isted, they  were,  for  the  most  part,  respectful 
in  conduct  and  expression  towards  the  repub- 


lican institutions  under  which  they  lived. 
Prince  Napoleon,  however,  now  showed  him- 
self to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule.  He  seems 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  that  the  Third  Re- 
public was  an  utter  failure,  and,  acting  under 
this  inspiration,  he  proceeded  to  placard  the 
walls  of  Paris  with  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  futility  and  folly  of  the  existing  Govern 
ment,  and  calling  upon  the  nation  to  accept 
Bonapartism  as  a  refuge  from  political  calamity 
and  social  confusion. 

It  would,  doubtless,  have  been  wise  for  the 
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National  Assembly  to  pass  by  the  harmless 
fulminatiou  ;  but  the  French  politicians  and 
statesmen  had  not  yet  become  sufficiently  sea- 
soned in  republican  manners  and  methods  to 
accept  the  Prince's  proclamation  as  a  j<>ke. 
On  the  contrary,  they  took  it  seriously,  and  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  for  the 
banishment  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  son 
Victor  from  France.  It  was  known  that  the 
Bonapartists  themselves  had  now  virtually 
abandoned  Prince  Napoleon  as  an  absurd  per- 
son, and  had  come  to  regard  his  son  as  the 
real  representative  of  Imperialism.  Neverthe- 
less, the  measure  against  the  Prince  was  pressed. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  the  situation  to  ex- 
tend the  proposed  proscription  to  the  Orleanist 
Princes,  and  to  send  them  forth,  along  with 
the  Bonapartes. 

The  representatives  of  the  House  of  Or- 
leans had,  at  this  time,  acquired  great  re- 
spectability in  France,  and  some  members 
thereof  had  shown  remarkable  talent.  The 
claims  of  the  Orleanists  now  rested  on  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  great-grandson  of  that  Equality  Philip 
who  had  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. , 
and  then  lost  his  head  under  the  guillotine. 
The  Comte  de  Paris  had  won  upon  the  good 
opinion  of  mankind.  In  America  he  was 
well  known  as  the  brave  and  gallant  gentle- 
man and  competent  officer,  who  had  served 
with  distinction  on  the  staff  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan  until  what  time  the  French  complica- 
tion in  Mexico  made  it  a  proper  thing  for  him 
to  disentangle  himself  from  a  cause  in  which 
France  was  likely  to  become  a  party.  After- 
wards he  had  shown  a  spirit  liberal  and  pa- 
triotic. In  1871,  when  the  project  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Government  for  France 
was  an  open  question,  he  had  voluntarily  re- 
signed his  claims  to  the  French  throne  in  favor 
of  his  cousin,  the  Count  de  Chambord,  thus 
strengthening  the  pretensions  and  prospects  of 
the  latter.  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself, 
with  great  success,  to  the  composition  of  a 
History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
ducing a  work  which  has  become  a  standard 
of  narrative  and  military  criticism  for  that 
great  tragedy.  Other  members  of  the  Orleans 
family  were  educated  and  capable  soldiers  and 
officers  in  the  French  army. 

The  bill  before  the    Chamber   proposed  to 


take  away  such  commissions  as  were  held  by 
members  of  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  to  sub- 
ject them  to  proscription  almost  as  severe  as 
that  which  was  proposed  for  the  Bonapartes. 
Party  politics  accomplished  the  usual  iniquitous 
results.  The  bill  was  at  length  carried  through 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  under  a  pressure 
from  the  Extreme  Left.  But  in  the  Senate  a 
majority  could  not  be  secured  in  its  favor,  and 
the  measure  came  to  naught.  About  the  same 
time,  namely,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1883, 
the  Count  de  Chambord  died,  at  Frohsdorf, 
but  not  until  he  had  reciprocated  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  himself 
twelve  years  before,  by  calling  him  to  his  death- 
bed and  resigning  in  his  favor  the  claims  of 
the  Elder  Branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
to  the  throne  of  France.  By  this  act  the 
Comte  de  Paris  became  the  recognized  repre- 
sentative of  both  divisions  of  the  Legitimist 
party  to  whatever  rights  they  may  have  pos- 
sessed in  the  Government  of  France.1 

In  the  national  elections  of  1884  all  parties 
were  surprised,  and  all  except  the  Radicals 
were    disappointed.      The    attention    of    the 


'An  incident  happening  soon  after  the  events 
here  narrated  may  well  serve  to  illustrate  the 
temper  of  some  of  the  leading  peoples  of  the 
world  with  respect  to  the  fact  called  monarchy. 
It  may  also  serve  to  show  how  small  a  thin.i.'  was 
sufficient  at  this  time  to  excite  that  silly  interna- 
tional gossip,  which  in  its  kind  is  more  con- 
temptible than  the  chattering  nonsense  of  old 
women.  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  afterwards  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  we  speak,  American  Minister  at  Paris.  At 
one  of  the  high-conditioned  balls,  with  which  Mr. 
Morton  illustrated  the  simplicity  of  American  in- 
stitutions, the  Comte  de  Paris  was  a  guest.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  Mr.  Morton  addressed 
the  Count,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  introducing 
to  him  an  American  lady.  The  action  was  ob- 
served, and  a  nutter  went  out  from  Paris  over 
half  the  world  because  the  American  Minister 
had  asked  the  Count  instead  of  the  lady  in  the 
matter  of  an  introduction.  Paris  buzzed,  and  the 
London  newspapers  hummed  to  the  echo  over 
the  significant  circumstance  that  the  American 
Minister  at  Paris  had  recognized  the  royal  pretensions 
of  the  Count  of  Paris!  The  American  journals 
took  up  the  comment,  but  here  in  a  different 
vein.  In  their  judgment,  the  American  Minister 
was  a  snob,  who  had  slighted  and  disparaged  one 
of  his  countrywomen  in  order  to  flatter  a  Prince. 
Nor  could  it  be  denied,  from  an  American  point 
of  view,  that  the  faux  pas  of  the  representative 
of  the  Republic  was  sufficiently  absurd. 
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country  was  especially  turned  to  the  municipal 
contest  in  Paris,  where  the  Moderate  Repub- 
licans hoped  to  secure  a  better  standing.  The 
Monarchists  also  believed  themselves  able  to 
make  such  gains  as  might  revive  somewhat 
their  almost  exhausted  cause.  They  did  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  a  small  increment  to  their  di- 
minished forces;  but  the  sinister  work  done 
by  them  on  the 
occasion  was  much 
more  important. 
Seeing  that  they 
could  not  become 
a  power  them- 
selves, they  threw 
their  whole  influ- 
ence for  the  In- 
trausigeants  or 
Socialistic  Repub- 
licans, who  made 
so  great  gains  by 
this  means  as  to 
create  no  small 
alarm  among  the 
friends  of  the  es- 
tablished order. 

Meanwhile,  the 
French  War  in  the 
far  East  was 
brought  to  a  close. 
Difficulties  of  the 
usual  character 
had  arisen  on  the 
■coast  of  Anam 
aud  Tonquin,  and 
war  was  resorted 
to  as  the  estab- 
lished means  of 
bringing  the  Chi- 
nese to  their  knees. 
Through  spas- 
modic     hostilities 

and  intermittent  negotiations  the  conflict 
continued  until  the  summer  of  1884,  when 
Foo-Chow  was  bombarded  by  the  French 
fleet,  and  the  Orientals  overawed  into  submis- 
sion. A  new  treaty  was  drawn  between  France 
and  Anam,  by  which  two  provinces  which  had 
been  taken  away  were  restored.  A  system  of 
customs  was  established  like  the  one  which 
had  already  been  imposed  on  Cochin  China; 
and  the  strategic   points  in   both    Anam  and 


Tonquin  were  subjected  to  a  military  occupa- 
tion by  French  garrisons.  It  was  also  conceded 
to  France  that  the  departments  of  Public 
Works,  of  the  Post,  and  the  Telegraph  service, 
as  well  as  of  Finance  and  Customs  should  be 
submitted  to  the  management  of  a  French 
agency  established  for'  that  purpose. 

The  same  year  was  marked  for  the  discus- 
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sion  in  French  society  and  in  the  Legislative 
Chambers  of  the  question  of  marriage  and 
divorce — particularly  the  latter.  The  study 
of  recent  statistics  had  revealed  several  circum- 
stances in  the  social  condition  which  might 
well  give  alarm  to  the  nation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  prevalent  system  of  French 
marriage  had  been  the  most  rigorous  known 
among  the  Western  nations.  The  institution 
was  fortified  with  greater  formalities  and  sane- 
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tions  than  in  any  other  country.  The  Church 
and  the  State  had  conspired  to  hedge  marriage 
about  with  every  known  security  which  legis- 
lative device  or  religious  caution  might  con- 
trive. The  Roman  Catholic  theory  of  the 
marital  union  had  been  accepted  and  put  into 
the  French  Constitution  and  statutes  as  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of  social  and  civil  existence. 
Divorces  were  not  granted.  The  marriage  was 
made  as  indissoluble  as  might  be  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  organized  society. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  found  that  the  system 
was  working  badly  in  every  particular. 
Statistics  showed  that  the  marriage-rate  was 
lower  in  France  than  in  any  other  civilized  coun- 
try. The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  birth-rate. 
It  was  found  that  in  England  and  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  the  rate  of  marriages 
and  births  was  much  more  encouraging  than 
in  France,  where  divorces  were  not  permitted. 
At  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  method,  it 
was  discovered  that  illegitimacy  was  more 
prevalent  in  France  than  in  those  countries 
where  divorces  might  be  procured  under 
reasonable  restrictions.  In  a  word,  the  con- 
viction was  forced  upon  the  public  judgment 
that  the  denial  of  divorce — instead  of  en- 
couraging marriage  and  conducing  to  a  high 
birth-rate — was  a  positive  discouragment  to 
both.  As  a  result,  many  projects  of  legisla- 
tion were  proposed  in  abatement  of  the  evils 
arising  from  the  prevalent  system.  One  meas- 
ure seriously  discussed  was  the  taxation  of 
bachelors,  with  a  view  of  driving  them  into 
marriage.  Another  proposed  a  bounty  for 
marriage,  and  a  third  suggested  prizes  and  re- 
wards for  large  families  of  children.  More 
important,  and  much  more  to  the  point,  how- 
ever, was  the  legislation  of  1884,  by  which 
the  No-divorce  Law,  which  had  held  in  all  its 
rigor  for  more  than  sixty  years,  was  abrogated, 
and  its  place  taken  by  new  statutes,  under 
which,  for  valid  reasons,  unhappy  and  uncon- 
genial marriages  might  be  annulled.  This 
measure  was  supplemented  in  the  following 
year  by  a  law  revived  from  the  First  Revo- 
lution, for  granting  public  support  to  the 
seventh  child  in  every  family  of  limited  re- 
sources. The  measure  also  contemplated  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  such  children  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning;  but  this 
feature  failed  of  adoption. 


The  beginning  of  1885  was  noted  for  the 
renewal  of  the  question  of  revising  the  French- 
Constitution.  In  several  particulars  that  in- 
strument was  unsatisfactory  to  extreme,  and 
even  moderate,  Republicans.  The  appointive 
character  of  the  judicial  offices  was  distasteful 
to  all  classes  of  the  democracy.  Biu  more 
particularly  was  the  Senatorial  life-tenure, 
which  held  for  one-fourth  of  the  Upper 
Chamber,  and  the  tenure  of  nine  years  for  the- 
other  three-fourths,  a  subject  of  dissatisfaction 
to  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  French  people. 
It  was  claimed,  besides,  in  a  general  way,  that 
the  Constitution  of  1871-72  had  been  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Monarchical  and 
Semi-Monarchical  parties,  and  that  it  did  not 
truly  represent  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
the  French  Republicans.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  attempt  at  revision  of  the  instrument  was- 
a  measure  of  hazard  to  any  party  which  might 
undertake  it.  However  desirous  the  Repub- 
lican Government  might  be  to  promote  the 
amendment  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the- 
land,  it  could  but  be  recognized  as  a  perilous 
undertaking.  The  Constitution  had  now^ 
reached  the  fourteenth  year  from  its  origin. 
It  was  well  known,  and  had  been  observed  by 
political  critics,  that  no  French  Government, 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
had  survived  its  twentieth  year.  Could  the 
Third  Republic  prove  an  exception  to  the 
rule?  Would  not  the  project  to  amend  the 
Constitution  tend  strongly  to  undermine  the 
Republic  which  rested  on  it?  These  ques- 
tions made  the  Moderate  Republicans  exceed- 
ingly timid  in  proposing  or  accepting  the 
various  projects  of  revision  which  were  agi- 
tated from  the  Left. 

Meanwhile  the  attention  of  the  country  was 
called  from  merely  civil  questions  to  the  dis- 
tresses and  calamities  of  the  French  arms  in 
the  East.  The  Tonquin  war  had  broken  out 
again.  The  treaty  of  Tientsin  had  proved  to- 
be  no  settlement  at  all.  The  Chinese  claims 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Tonquin  had  been  re- 
vived, and  the  fortified  town  of  Langson, 
which  had  been  put  under  a  French  garrison 
by  the  treaty,  was  recovered  by  the  enemy. 
The  conduct  of  Admiral  Courbet  on  the  coast 
had  been  such  as  justly  to  waken  the  animosity 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  At  length  the 
news  flashed  suddenly  to  Paris  that  the  French 
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army  under  General  Negrier  in  Tonquiu  was 
in  full  retreat,  the  General  himself  wounded, 
and  his  successor,  Bri6re,  telegraphing  that  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  save  the  so-called  Delta 
from  recapture  by  the  enemy. 

This  intelligence  was  of  the  precise  kind  to 
•create  consternation  in  Paris  and  throughout 
France.  By  the  following  morning,  when  the 
Chamber  convened,  public  opinion  had  fast- 
ened on  the  Ministry  as  the  culpable  party. 
All  the  elements  of  opposition  suddenly  blew 
into  storm,  and  the  Cabinet  went  to  pieces  in 
an  hour.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the  Prime  Minister, 
did  not  atttempt  to  face  the  tempest.  He 
saw  that  the  madness  of  the  day  was  preva- 
lent over  all  argument  and  protest,  and  he  at 
once  resigned  his  office.  The  next  despatches, 
however,  were  reassuring,  and  the  whole  sub- 
sequent development  of  the  situation  tended 
to  show  that  the  Administration  had  not  been 
wanting  in  good  sense  or  energy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Tonquin  complication.  Neverthe- 
less, the  mischief  was  done,  so  far  as  the 
Ministry  was  concerned,  and  a  new  Cabinet 
■was  at  once  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
M.  Brisson,  a  statesman  of  but  small  reputa- 
tion. In  the  Cabinet,  however,  were  other 
leaders  of  greater  ability,  and  more  widely 
known.  The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  was 
assigned  to  M.  de  Freycinet.  M.  Allain- 
Targe  received  the  Secretaryship  of  Finance, 
an  office  which  he  had  already  held  in  the 
short-lived  Ministry  of  Gambetta.  It  could 
but  be  noted,  however,  that  the  first  utter- 
ances of  the  new  Cabinet  pointed  to  no  essen- 
tial divergence  from  the  policy  of  its  predeces- 
sor, and  it  was  soon  discerned  that  some  force 
other  than  the  news  of  the  disasters  in  Ton- 
■quiu  had  been  the  efficient  cause  of  the  dis- 
placement of  Jules  Ferry  from  the  head  of  the 
Government. 

What,  therefore,  was  the  occult  political 
antagonism  which  had  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ferry  Ministry  ?  The  same  question  might 
well  have  been  asked  when  Gambetta,  after  a 
Premiership  of  scarcely  three  mouths,  had 
been  displaced  under  pressure  of  the  Cham- 
ber. How  could  the  leading  statesmen  of 
France  thus  fall  before  the  irrational  opposi- 
tion of  a  legislative  body  which  accepted  the 
same  political  principles  with  themselves? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  revealed  a  pro- 


found vice  which  had  already  gained  lodgment 
and  development  in  the  new  republican  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  evil  in  question 
was  precisely  the  same  as  that  which,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  so  nearly  dis- 
gusted the  conscience  and  intellect  of  the 
nation  with  the  whole  method  represented  by 
the  President  and  Congress.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
the  evil  of  local  patronage,  fostered  and  up- 
held by  the  members  of  Congress  against  the 
public  interest,  to  secure  their  own  interest  in 
the  localities  from  which  they  are  chosen.  It 
is  that  deep-seated  political  vice  against  which 
Civil-service  Reform  has  thus  far  beaten  in 
vain. 

Already,  under  the  Administration  of 
Thiers,  the  same  thing  appeared  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  body  were,  as  we  have  said, 
chosen  singly  from  the  particular  Arrondisse- 
ments  which  they  represented.  They  came  into 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  take  care  of  a  local 
rather  than  a  general  interest.  Even  the  care 
of  local  concerns  soon  became  secondary  to 
the  consideration  of  those  means  through 
which,  by  reelection,  they  might  hold  their 
own  places  in  the  National  Assembly.  The 
great  fact  of  patronage  was  at  once  discovered. 
The  Deputies  became  the  dispensers  of  the  local 
offices  in  the  districts  which  they  respectively 
represented.  Such  offices  began  to  go  at  once 
to  the  unworthy  and  unscrupulous  local  politi- 
cians who  were  the  supporters,  present  and  pro- 
spective, of  the  Deputies  themselves.  The 
machine  was  found.  The  old  hedgehog  of 
party  looked  out  with  his  leaden  eyes  from 
under  the  covert,  and  grinned  at  the  friends  of 
honest  and  capable  administration.  The  true 
National  Republicans  discovered  his  hiding- 
place  and  attacked  him  in  his  native  lair. 
But  the  result  was  the  same  which  the 
American  Civil-service  Reformers  had  already 
reached — defeat. 

Gambetta  had  striven  with  all  his  might  to 
secure  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  enlight- 
ened system  of  patronage  for  the  old  local 
corruption  into  which  the  Republic  had  so 
easily  fallen.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this 
project  that  he  sought  to  change  the  election 
laws  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  Deputies 
no  longer  dependent  on  the  Arrondissement, 
but  on  the  whole  Department.     It  was  opposi- 
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tion  to  this  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Depu- 
ties, anxious  to  retain  their  corrupt  preroga- 
tives, that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Gam- 
betta  Cabinet,  and  it  was  the  very  same  an- 
tagonism which  now  seized  upon  the  pretense 
of  the  disasters  in  Tonquin  as  a  pretense  for 
displacing  Jules  Ferry  and  his  Cabinet. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  with  which 
the  civil  governments  of  the  present  era  are 
confronted  is  that  which  relates  to  the  distri- 
bution and  assignment  of  the  appointive  offices 
by  the  Executive  and  Legislative  departments. 
There  is  not  to-day  a  civilized  nation  in  the 
world  in  which  the  citizens  best  fitted  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  such  offices  are  not  thrust 
into  the  background,  and  held  down  from  an 
enlightened  public  service  by  the  corrupt  horde 
of  office-seekers  cud  office-getters,  whose  only 
qualifications  are  their  effectiveness  and  skill 
in  the  management  of  the  party  engine,  and 
their  blind  and  selfish  support  of  those  from 
whose  hands  the  appointive  offices  are  to  fall. 
The  alternative  is  to-day  present  with  all  lib- 
eral governments :  It  is  either  Civil-service 
Reform  or  an  early  wreckage  of  popular  insti- 
tutions. The  two  conspicuous  examples  of 
nations  standing  in  the  very  horns  of  the  di- 
lemma are  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  state  of  opinion  among  the  Socialists 
and  Democrats  of  the  French  Republic  may 
be  gathered  from  a  manifesto  of  the  Parisian 
Radical,  issued  in  July  of  1885.  The  paper 
in  question  constituted  the  party  platform, 
which  was  imposed  on  the  candidates  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  The  first  principle 
announced  in  the  proclamation  was  that  every 
child  at  every  stage  of  its  education  was  to  be 
supported  and  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
State — to  be  boarded,  lodged,  clothed,  and 
instructed  by  lay  teachers  at  the  public  charge. 
The  object  openly  proclaimed  was  to  enable 
every  wedded  pair,  however  poor,  to  have  and 
to  rear  as  many  children  as  their  own  wishes 
and  the  laws  of  nature  might  suggest.  The 
second  article  declared  for  the  abolition  of  all 
indirect  taxation,  with  the  subsitution  of  a  di- 
rect tax  on  both  capital  and  income ;  but  the 
tax  was  to  be  progressive ;  that  is,  very  light 
where  the  capital  and  income  were  small,  and 
growing  heavier  with  each  increment,  until 
exorbitant  accumulations  of  private  property 
should  be  well-nigh    taxed  away.     The   third 


principle  announced  was  that  of  a  heavy  duty, 
or  tax,  on  transmitted  property ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  banded  down  by  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren. Then  came  other  articles  for  taking 
possession  by  the  Government  of  all  railroads, 
canals,  and  mines,  with  a  view  to  operating 
the  same  solely  for  the  public  benefit.  A 
maximum  was  to  be  fixed  for  the  daily  hours- 
of  labor,  and  no  children  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  were  to  be  permitted  to  work  in  the 
factories  or  workshops  of  France.  A  system 
of  public  credit  was  demanded  for  the  poor, 
so  that  people  having  no  means  might  be  able 
to  secure  by  loan  from  the  State  the  necessary 
capital  for  beginning  and  prosecuting  their 
callings.  Finally,  all  persons  unable  to  labor 
for  themselves  were  to  be  supported  at  the 
public  expense,  and  illegitimate  and  legitimate 
children  were  to  be  given  a  status  of  perfect 
equality  before  the  law. 

The  general  electoral  campaign  of  1885- 
was  now  well  under  way.  The  parties  in  the 
contest  were  designated  by  the  names  of  Re- 
publican, Conservative,  and  Radical.  The 
election  was  held  in  October,  the  Republicans- 
being  under  the  leadership  of  Jules  Ferry,  aud 
the  Radicals  accepting  that  of  M.  Clemenceau. 
The  party  of  the  Government  entered  the 
contest  with  the  usual  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages which  the  party  in  power  always 
carries  into  an  election.  It  had  been  believed 
in  other  countries,  and  a  like  delusion  appears- 
to  have  prevailed  in  France  herself,  that  the 
definitive  Republic  was  now  so  well  established 
as  to  command  for  its  supporters  an  over- 
whelming majority.  But  the  event  proved* 
otherwise. 

The  result  of  the  election  was,  indeed,  a 
surprise  to  all  who  were  interested  in  the  issue. 
A  summary  of  the  popular  vote  showed  that 
the  Republicans  of  all  shades  had  polled  a 
vote  of  3,180,000.  The  Conservative  vote, 
including  under  that  head  Legitimists  and 
Imperialists,  reached  3,140,000;  while  the 
Radicals  secured  a  poll  of  900,000  votes.  It 
was  seen  at  a  glance  that  while  the  Republi- 
can ascendency  was  to  continue,  the  situation 
was  still  precarious;  for  the  whimsical  and 
expedient  combination  of  the  opposing  ele- 
ments would  be  sufficient  at  any  time  to  ac- 
complish not  only  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing   Administration,  but,  perhaps,  of  the 
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republican  system  itself.  The  saving  feature 
in  the  political  physiognomy  was,  as  it  had 
been  before,  the  insurmountable  difficulty  of 
organic  union  between  the  Legitimist  and 
Imperialist  parties.  Though  they  might  both 
be  properly  classed  together  as  monarchical, 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  unite  against 
the  Republic  on  the  fundamental  question  of 
restoring  either  the  Empire  or  the  Kingdom. 
As  for  the  Radical  party,  it  could  no  more  be 
despised  as  contemptible.  With  nearly  a 
million  suffrages  at  its  command,  and  holding 
in  some  sense  a  balance  of  power,  it 
must  necessarily  be,  under  the  ensuing 
Administrations,  a  constant  menace  to 
the  Moderate  Republican  ascendency. 

The  general  result  of  the  elections 
was  thus  to  continue  the  Republic  and 
the  Moderate  Administration.  With  the 
opening  of  the  National  Assembly,  in 
the  following  December,  M.  Jules  Grevy 
was  triumphantly  reelected  President,  to 
succeed  himself.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  Freuch  Constitution  departs  most 
widely  from  that  of  the  United  States.  ,' 
In  that  country,  the  President  of  the  Re-  '/ 
public  is  chosen  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  _jz4 
Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  acting  ||J 
as  a  National  Assembly.  At  the  Presi-  9j 
dential  election  of  1885  great  excitement  ^ 
prevailed  at  Versailles  and  Paris,  and,  1| 
indeed,  throughout  France.  The  scene  |jj 
in  the  Assembly  rose  to  the  pitch  of  vio- 
lence. M.  Grevy  received  a  total  ma-  1 
jority,  on  the  joint  ballot,  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-five.  But  the  Right,  with  the 
exception  of  five  members,  refused  to 
vote,  under  the  theory  that  to  cast  a 
ballot  for  any  citizen  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Republic  was  a  virtual  disa- 
vowal of  the  monarchical  principle.  The 
reelection  of  the  President  was  well  received, 
not  only  in  France,  but  among  all  the  West- 
ern nations.  Messages  of  congratulation  were 
sent  in  to  him  on  the  occasion  from  the  larger 
number  of  the  European  Governments,  in- 
cluding England  ;  and  from  the  latter  country, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  added  a  special  despatch. 
President  Grevy  had  not  sympathized  with 
the  sudden  ebullition  by  which,  a  few  months 
previously,  the  Ferry  Ministry  had  been  over- 
thrown.    Nevertheless,  he  accepted  the  result, 


and,  on  his  reelection,  notified  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, M.  Brisson,  of  bis  wish  to  have  him  re- 
main at  the  head  of  the  Government.  The 
latter,  however,  was  unwilling  to  accept  the 
responsibility,  in  the  face  of  the  new  Chamber, 
and  he  accordingly  resigned.  M.  de  Frev- 
cinet  was  thereupon  once  more  summoned  ro 
form  a  Cabinet,  and  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  Premier. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  a  final  trinl 
between  France  and  the  representatives  of  the 
old   Royalty  and  Imperialism.      The   election 
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of  1885  had  greatly  encouraged  the  Bonaparte 
and  Orleans  Princes,  and  the  party  which  tlipy 
represented.  The  conduct  of  the  Monarchists 
in  refusing  to  vote  at  the  Presidential  election 
was  a  positive  menace  to  the  Republic.  The 
enormous  popular  vote  which  the  party  had 
been  able  to  poll  in  the  late  contest  had  thor- 
oughly alarmed  the  Government,  and  had 
produced  a  strong  sentiment  of  antagonism, 
extending  to  proscription.  The  feeling  was 
not  allayed  by  the  conduct  of  the  Princes 
themselves.  Many  of  them  openly  proclaimed 
the    illegitimacy    of    the   Republic,  declaring 
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that  the  Government  was  factitious,  illegal, 
spurious.  By  the  beginning  of  1886  the  ex- 
citement rose  to  the  pitch  of  action.  A  sweep- 
ing measure  was  instituted  for  the  banishment 
from  France  of  all  the  leading  representatives 
of  the  old  Royal  and  Imperial  families.  The 
movement  grew  in  volume,  and  on  the  24th 
of  June  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  expulsion  of  the  Princes,  both 


JOINVILLE. 


Lfiiiti  mists  and  Bonapartists,  from  France. 
The  Imperialists  accepted  their  exile  with  bet- 
ter grace  than  the  others.  Prince  Victor  Na- 
poleon retired  to  Brussels,  and  Prince  Jerome 
to  Geneva.  The  Comte  de  Paris  and  his 
family  accepted  the  result  only  because  they 
must.  The  Count  was  at  this  time  by  far  the 
most  popular  and  influential  representative  of 
the  ancient  system.     Knowing  his  rank,  capa- 


bilities, and  his  public  services  to  the  country, 
he  yielded  with  great  reluctance  to  the  decree, 
leaving  behind  him  a  proclamation  full  of  ve- 
hement denunciations,  and  containing  many 
bitter  and  truthful  reflections  on  the  prescrip- 
tive policy  adopted  by  the  Government.  The 
Prince  protested  in  the  name  of  justice  against 
the  violence  done  to  himself  and  his  kinsmen 
He  boldly  announced  his  claim  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the 
Monarchical  party, 
and  charged  the 
|  National      Govern- 

ment with  perse- 
cution and  coward- 
ice. "The  Repub- 
lic," said  the  Prince, 
"is  afraid.  In 
striking  me,  it 
marks  me  out.  I 
have  confidence  in 
France,  and  at  the 
decisive  hour  I 
shall  be  ready." 
The  Count  loft  his 
home  at  the  Cha- 
teau d'Eu,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at 
Tunbridge  Wells, 
England.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the 
Due  de  Chartres. 
The  Due  d'Aumale 
and  the  Prince  de 
J  o  i  n  v  i  1 1  e  also 
obeyed  the  decree, 
and  went  into  ban- 
ishment. The  names 
of  Prince  Murat 
and  his  son  were 
stricken  from  the 
roll  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  Due 
de  Nemours  was  deposed  from  the  Presidency 
of  a  humane  society.  Right  or  wrong,  the  Re- 
public had  at  last  accepted  the  issue,  and, 
adopting  the  policy  of  proscription,  sought  to 
accomplish  by  terror  and  prosecutions  what  it 
had  not  been  able  otherwise  to  effect  with 
certainty  and  emphasis, — the  obliteration  of 
the  Monarchical  party  in  the  Republic. 

The  excitement  in  France  over  the  expul- 
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sion  of  the  Princes  was  presently  heightened 
by  a  personal  event  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  first  in  an  extraordinary  career.  General 
Boulanger,  Minister  of  War,  in  the  debate 
in  the  French  Chamber  over  the  case  of  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  found  occasion  to  denounce  in 
severe  terms  the  Baron  de  Lareinty,  a  Legiti- 
matist  Senator.  The  Senator  replied,  applying 
the  epithet  "cowardly"  (Fr.  luche)  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  War 
Minister  in  de- 
nouncing one  who 
was  absent.  A  duel 
was  the  result, 
Boulanger  receiv- 
ing the  fire  of   his 

antagonist,  but  not  .      ~-J>0- 

firing  himself.  In 
the  meantime,  while 
these  amenities  were 
exchanged  in  the 
Assembly  and  on 
the  field,  the  Due 
d'Aumale  pro- 
ceeded,  by  an  act 
of  unexpected  gen- 
erosity, to  heap  fire 
on  the  head  of  the 
Republic  by  making 
a  gift  to  the  French 
Institute,  in  trust 
for  the  Nation,  the 
magnificent  old  pal- 
ace and  domain  of 
Chautilly.  The  es- 
tate and  palace  were 
the  seat  of  his  an- 
cestors, the  Condes. 
The  event  showed 
that  he  had  al- 
ready transferred 
the  splendid  prop- 
erty by  will,  intend- 
ing to  occupy  it  during  his  life-time,  and 
then  give  possession  to  the  Institute.  But  his 
banishment,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to 
enjoy  longer  a  residence  in  the  ancestral  palace 
which  he  had  himself  so  recently  restored, 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  completion  of 
the  gift.  The  estate  had  an  estimated  value 
of  sixty  million  francs,  and  the  present  of  so 
splendid    a    property   to    the    French   Nation 


might  well  awaken  a  sharp  compunction  in 
the  Republican  breast  for  the  harsh  measure 
by  which  the  donor  was  driven  into  exile  from 
his  native  land. 

An  incident  near  the.  close  of  1886  served 
to  show  the  still  sensitive  temper  of  the 
French  people  with  respect  to  Germany.  In 
certain  of  the  German  cities  the  ingenuity  of 
the    race    had    been    largely    devoted   to   the 


DUC   D'AUMALE. 

manufacture  of  toys,  and  these  were  sold  in 
foreign  countries.  France  herself,  even  Paris, 
was  a  buyer  of  such  goods.  Among  the  rest, 
German  handicraft  had  produced  a  toy  school- 
house  for  the  French  market.  Inside  of  the 
school-house  one  section  was  occupied  with  a 
miniature  map  of  France.  It  remained  for 
Le  Trappeau  newspaper,  organ  of  the  Patriotic 
League,  to  discover  the  horrible  circumstance 
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that  a  part  of  the  French  possessions  acquired 
from  Italy  during  the  second  Empire  was 
erroneously  reassigned  in  the  toy-map  to  Italy. 
Evidently,  said  Le  Trappean,  this  outrageous 
mutilation  of  French  territory  has  been  pur- 
posely accomplished  by  the  insidious  map- 
maker  to  mislead  the  children  of  Paris  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  true  boundaries 
of  their  country.  Hateful  intrigue  !  Other 
newspapers  took  up  the  cry,  and  a  leading 
journal  of  Berlin  responded  with  a  ponderous 
editorial  on  "  the  endangered  peace  between 
France  and  Germany  "  ! 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  founding  of  the  Third  Re- 
public down  to  the  present  time,  has  been  the 
instability  of  its  Cabinets.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Ministry  hold  by  a  precarious  tenure. 
Party  discipline  is  much  less  prevalent  in 
France  than  in  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason  a.ny  fortuitous  event, 
chancing  to  produce  in  the  country  a  tem- 
porary excitement  on  some  political  or  semi- 
political  subject,  is  likely  to  storm  into  the  As- 
sembly, break  the  party  lines,  and  drive  the 
Ministers  from  power.  Their  own  following 
breaks  line  in  the  presence  of  the  excitement, 
and  an  unexpected  minority  vote  for  the 
Government  leads  to  a  resignation  and  read- 
justment. Possibly  with  the  morrow  the  cir- 
cumstances have  changed,  and  the  Chamber 
may  even  regret  its  hasty  and  passionate 
action ;  but  it  is  then  too  late  to  mend  the 
broken  vessel. 

In  December  of  1886  a  notable  instance  of 
these  political  whorls  in  the  Assembly  took 
place.  The  office  of  Sub-prefect  under  the 
Republic  had,  for  some  reason  of  use  or  abuse, 
become  suddenly  unpopular.  The  Opposition 
seized  upon  the  circumstance,  and  moved  a 
total  abolition  of  the  office  in  question.  M. 
Sarrien,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  whose 
administration  the  pending  notion  related, 
opposed  the  proposal  to  abolish,  but  offered 
instead  a  motion  for  a  modification  of  the 
offices  of  Sub-prefects.  M.  de  Freycinet  sup- 
ported the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  but  to 
the  surprise  of  the  country  the  Ministerial 
motion  was  defeated,  and  that  for  total  aboli- 
tion carried  by  a  large  majority.  The  Ex- 
treme Left,  being  of  course  unable  itself  to 
conduct    the    Government,   proposed    on    the 


morrow  a  vote  of  confidence  intended  as  a 
panacea,  but  Freycinet  and  his  fellow-Minis- 
ters persisted  in  resigning.  M.  Floquet,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber,  thereupon  undertook  to 
form  a  Ministry,  but  failed.  President  Grevy 
then  imposed  the  task  on  M.  Rene  Goblet, 
who,  on  the  11th  of  December,  succeeded  in 
forming  a  new  Cabinet,  with  himself  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  The  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs  was  assigned  to  51.  Flourens;  51. 
Dauphin  became  Minister  of  Finance;  M. 
Berthelot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  M. 
Sarrien,  Minister  of  Justice;  General  Boulan- 
ger,  Minister  of  War;  Admiral  Aube,  Min- 
ister of  the  Marine;  M.  Granet,  Minister  of 
Posts  and  Telegraphs;  M.  Lockroy,  Minister 
of  Commerce;  M.  Millaud,  Minister  of  Public 
Works;  M.  Deville,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  noticeable  that  the  new  Cabinet  was 
throughout  more  friendly  to  the  Left  than  any 
which  had  preceded  it.  M.  Goblet  himself 
had  been  a  political  pupil  and  friend  of  Gam- 
betta,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to 
office,  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Clemenceau. 
The  radicalism  of  General  Boulanger  was  suf- 
ficiently well  known,  and  was  destined  in  a 
short  time  to  become  a  source  of  extreme  dis- 
tress to  the  Government. 

At  the  beginning  of  1887  an  issue  had  al- 
ready been  raised  between  that  kind  of  polit- 
ical sentiment  which  was  represented  by  Bou- 
langer and  the  adverse  opinion  wdiich  called 
for  retrenchment,  reform,  and  peace.  The 
former  policy  signified  high  taxation  and  lav- 
ish expenditure,  especially  in  reorganizing  and 
mobilizing  the  army.  It  also  expressed  the 
principle  of  rectifying  the  boundary  of  France, 
and  therefore  of  hostility  to  Germany.  It 
appealed  to  all  the  old  w7ar  passions,  and  was 
not  far  from  publicly  inscribing  Revenge  on  its 
banner  as  the  motto  of  the  Republic.  For 
these  reasons  the  Opportunists  in  the  French 
Assembly  —  those  who  desired  that  France 
should  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  her  ways,  ac- 
cept economy  as  her  law,  and  peace  with  her 
neighbors  as  a  principle  of  action — looked 
first  with  alarm,  and  then  with  anger,  upon  the 
course  which  the  War  Minister  was  deter- 
mined to  pursue.  The  representatives  of  the 
opposition  to  Boulanger  found  a  leader  in 
M.  Rouvier,  and  in  the  early  summer  of  1887 
the  Goblet  Cabinet  was  disrupted,  and  a  new 
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Ministry  formed  under  the  Premiership  of 
Rouvier.  All  of  the  old  Ministers  gave  place 
to  new  members,  representing  the  policy  of 
economy,  reform,  and  peace.  Boulanger  was 
superseded  in  office  by  General  Ferron;  but 
the  overthrown  Minister  was  at  once  taken  up 
and  converted  iuto  a  popular  idol  by  the 
Freuch  war  party,  and  from  thenceforth  uutil 
the  day  of  his  banishment  he  became  what 
Americans  would  call  au  "issue"  in  French 
politics. 

The  qualities  of  Boulanger  immediately  ap- 
peared. He  appealed  to  the  people.  He  de- 
clared that  he  had  been  displaced  from  the 
War  Office  through  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many— that  the  whole  movement  against  him 
■was  inspired  by  the  deadly  enemies  of  France. 
This  view  of  the  case  was  at  once  taken  up  by 
the  populace  of  Paris,  and  a  large  party 
throughout  France.  A  clamor  was  raised  for 
the  restoration  of  Boulanger  to  the  War  Office, 
and  it  appeared  for  a  while  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  borne  down  under  the  pressure. 
At  a  bye-election  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  General 
Boulanger's  candidacy  was  wholly  illegal,  the 
Radicals  gave  him  a  vote  of  more  than  thirty- 
three  thousand.  Meanwhile,  a  feeling  of  active 
animosity  was  awakened  between  France  and 
Germany,  which  portended  the  early  outbreak 
of  war.  General  Boulanger  was  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  his  command  at  Clermont-Ferrand; 
but  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  was  seized 
upon  by  his  admirers,  and  converted  into  a 
demonstration  which  alarmed  the  Government. 
Symptoms  appeared  of  elevating  Boulanger  to 
a  dictatorship  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic. 
Strenuous  measures  were  adopted,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rouvier  Ministry,  to  prevent 
the  further  participation  of  Boulanger  in  polit- 
ical matters.  He  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct, and  a  crisis  drew  near,  at  which  it  must 
be  determined  whether  the  constituted  author- 
ities or  the  refractory  General  would  be  su- 
preme in  France.  In  August,  M.  Jules  Ferry 
made  a  speech  in  which  Boulanger  was  so  se- 
verely criticised  that  the  latter  seut  to  Ferry 
a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel.  Nevertheless,  the 
Government  held  on  until  the  summer  recess 
of  the  Assembly,  keeping  Boulanger  and  his 
followers  at  bay. 

Such  was   the  condition  of  affairs  when  a 


new  circumstance,  unexpected  and  scandalous, 
arose  in  the  face  of  the  Government.  In  Oc- 
tober of  the  year  which  we  are  considering,  it 
was  divulged  that  General  Caffarel,  of  the 
French  War  Office,  had  been  engaged  in  the 
ignominious  business  of  selling  decorations  and 
promotions  to  officers  of  the  army.  The  in- 
signia of  the  Legion  of  Honor  had  been  sold 
for  a  sum  to  mercenary  wretches  mean  enough 
to  buy!  The  scandal  was  prodigious.  Bou- 
langer immediately  seized  upon  the  circum- 
stance, and  declared  that  the  traffic  in  decora- 
tions was  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  War 
Office  as  against  himself.  For  this  offense  the 
Miuister  of  AVar  ordered  the  arrest  of  Bou- 
langer for  thirty  days;  but  the  act,  however 
necessary,  seemed  to  add  martyrdom  to  the 
other  merits  of  the  General,  and  his  followers 
were  more  vociferous  than  ever.  Hard  after 
the  disgrace  brought  on  the  Government  by 
General  Caffarel  came  another  of  like  char- 
acter. M.  Wilson,  son-in-law  of  President 
Grevy,  and  residing  in  the  Presidential  Palace, 
was  detected  in  a  disgraceful  domestic  intrigue, 
and  in  the  still  more  scandalous  business  of 
using  the  President's  official  frank  in  his  own 
business.  Wilson  was  himself  a  representative 
for  Tours,  and  the  Electoral  Committee  of  that 
department  took  the  matter  in  hand.  An  in- 
vestigation resulted  in  the  deposition  of  Caf- 
farel from  the  army,  and  the  necessary  resti- 
tution by  Wilson  of  forty  thousand  francs  to 
cover  the  postage  on  matter  which  he  had  sent 
out  illegally  under  Grevy's  stamp  while  residing 
with  the  President  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Elysee ! 

All  of  this  was  sweet  food  for  the  Boulan- 
gists,  who  broke  out  into  martial  music  composed 
in  honor  of  their  hero.  The  matter  bore  with 
ever-increasing  weight  upon  the  Government. 
President  Grevy  was  afflicted  in  the  last  degree 
by  the  scandals  which  had  fallen  out  from  his 
own  door.  Though  he  was  not  personally 
affected  by  them,  the  conduct  of  his  son-in-law, 
whom  he  refused  to  dismiss  from  the  Elysee, 
seemed  to  involve  him  hopelessly.  A  clamor 
was  raised  for  his  resignation  from  office.  This 
he  at  first  refused  to  heed;  but  the  Opposition 
fanned  the  coals  of  antagonism  to  a  white  heat, 
and  it  became  evident  that  not  only  the  Min- 
istry of  Rouvier,  but  the  Executive  office 
itself,  was  trembling  in  the  wind.      President 
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■ufrevy  sought  for  a  while  to  temporize  with 
the  elements;  but  the  storm  increased,  and 
presently  a  vote  was  adopted  almost  unani- 
mously by  the  Chamber,  declaring  that  that 
body  was  "in  waiting  for  a  communication 
from  the  President!"  On  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber the  latter  gave  over  the  contest,  and  sent 
in  his  letter  of  l-esignation.  He  was  thus  vir- 
tually driven  from  the  Presidency  of  France 
by  scandalous  conduct  on  the  part  of  two  sub- 
ordinates for  whom  he  was  only  indirectly  re- 
sponsible, and  in  whose  malfeasance  in  office 
he  had  no  part  or  lot.  He  was  virtually 
deposed  from  the  Presidency  without  impeach- 
ment, and  without  a  proposition  to  impeach — 
this  by  a  process  as  utterly  illegal  on  the  part 
of  the  French  Assembly  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive. 

The  election  of  a  new  Executive  was  im- 
perative. There  were  symptoms  of  old-time 
Parisian  riots.  The  bands  in  many  places 
were  playing  Boulanger's  March,  and  to  the 
casual  observer  it  would  have  seemed  that  a 
revolution  was  at  the  door.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  the  Bourse  was  not  disturbed.  Those 
who  might  be  expected  to  be  most  sensitive  to 
the  dangers  of  the  situation  suffered  no  alarm. 
Nor  did  the  army  appear  to  be  greatly  agitated. 
The  Assembly  went  immediately  into  an  elec- 
tion for  a  new  Executive,  and  the  same 
resulted,  on  the  second  ballot,  in  the  choice  of 
M.  Sadi-Carnot,  a  Moderate  Republican,  who 
at  once  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered 
upon  his  duties. 

The  events  of  the  following  year  were  not 
noted  for  great  excitement  or  striking  evolu- 
tions. The  popularity  of  General  Boulanger 
began  to  wane.  The  Government  moved 
steadily  against  him,  and  he  was  presently 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army.  He  at 
once  declared  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Assembly,  and  announced  his  principles  as  "a 
protest  against  the  impotence  into  which  the 
Government  and  Parliament  have  fallen,  and 
the  necessity  of  upholding  the  national  dig- 
nity and  the  integrity  of  French  territory." 
He  succeeded  in  gaining  a  seat  in  the  Assem- 
bly, but  his  declamations  in  that  body  told 
against  his  own  cause.  It  was  noted  that  he 
had  the  fatal  gift  of  speech,  and  that  the 
"Men  of  Destiny"  had  always  been  silent. 
Therefore  Boulanger  was  not  a  Man  of  Destiny  ! 


It  remained,  however,  for  an  absurd  duel 
to  prick  the  bubble  of  his  fame  and  bring  the 
swift  collapse.  For  some  words  in  debate  ut- 
tered by  the  old  barrister,  M.  Floquet,  a  chal- 
lenge was  sent  and  accepted,  and  the  two  men 
met  with  swords.  To  the  astonishment  of  all 
France,  the  military  hero,  that  had  been  and 
was  to  be,  suffered  himself  to  be  stabbed  with 
his  adversary's  sword,  and  gave  no  thrust  in 
return.  The  result  brought  ridicule,  against 
which  no  Dictator  is  able  to  stand.  Rochefort 
summed  it  all  up  in  L' Intran.ngeant  by  saying: 
"  How  wonderful !  The  youngest  General  in 
the  army  has  let  himself  be  pinked  by  a  bar- 
rister nearly  sixty  years  old!"  It  was  more 
than  the  French  could  bear,  and  Boulanger 
lost  his  place  as  a  revolutionary  leader.  He 
was  presently  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
Assembly,  and  sent  into  exile  in  England. 

The  Republic  had  some  cause  to  be  grati- 
fied at  the  outcome.  The  nightmare  might 
have  settled  more  seriously  if  it  had  continued 
longer.  The  excitable  character  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  immedicable  wound  which 
France  had  suffered  on  the  sword  of  Germany, 
might  well  have  furnished  the  furnace  and 
fuel  of  a  new  combustion.  But  the  assuaging 
waters  of  mere  absurdity  sufficed  to  put  out 
the  flame.  Though  General  Boulanger  con- 
tinued to  fulminate  at  intervals  from  the  hori- 
zon, his  figure  gradually  assumed  the  outline 
of  an  amusing  puppet,  rather  than  a  threaten- 
ing specter.  The  Presidency  of  Carnot  was 
accepted  as  though  there  had  been  no  ille- 
gality in  its  antecedents.  The  approach  of  the 
Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Great  Revo- 
lution called  the  attention  of  the  French  peo- 
ple away  from  Boulaugism,  and,  indeed,  from 
all  forms  of  political  animosity,  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  really  great  history  of  France 
during  the  century  past.  It  was  evident  that 
the  year  1889  would  satisfy  with  many  forms 
of  excitement  the  enthusiastic  dispositions  of 
the  race,  and  would  compensate  with  fete  and 
spectacle  for  the  absence  of  the  clamor  of  war 
and  political  battle. 

The  coming  of  the  Centennial  Year  had, 
indeed,  been  ardently  expected.  The  nation 
quivered  with  the  anticipated  delights  of  the 
great  anniversary  which  should  commemorate 
its  deliverance  from  Feudalism  and  the  past. 
Everywhere  during  the  years  1887  and  1888 
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was  heard  the  prophecy  and  the  note  of  prep- 
aration. The  Republic  began  to  put  on  her 
beautiful  garments.  From  Belfort  to  Brest, 
from  the  harbor  of  Marseilles  to  Calais,  the 
country  was  alive  with  that  peculiar  ex- 
citement to  which  the  French,  more  than 
any  other  people,  are  susceptible.  Though 
France  had  not  been  the  first  to  invent 
International  Exhibitions  of  arts  and  in- 
dustries, she  had  already  been  the  most 
successful  of  all  nations  in  bringing  such 
displays  to  the  acme  of  splendor  and 
eclat.  There  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
French  people,  in  the  sociable  disposition 
and  vivacity  which  are  the  chief  national 
characteristics,  a  peculiar  fitness  and  faculty 
for  the  creation  of  magnificent  expositions 
and  spectacles  of  civic  glory.  By  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  preparations  were 
already  well  advanced  for  an  Inter- 
national Centennial  Exhibition  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

It    may  be   doubted    whether    the   \jv 
republican   form   of  government 
is  so  well  fitted  for  the  production    Vf'f     ,    J 
and   management  of  exhibitions    ; 


evident  to  the  Opposition  that  the  party  in 
power  will  put  into  its  crest  the  glory  of  suc- 
cess which  a  great  international  display  is 
likely  to  bring.  And  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  Opposition  to  desire  the  disgrace  of 
the  nation  rather  than  the  success  of  the 
party  in  power.  It  may  be  admitted, 
however,  that  this  motive  is,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  less  potential  among  the 
French  than  with  the  English-speaking 
nations.  It  is  possible  that  the  French 
Exposition  of  1889  has  lacked  something 
of  the  peculiar  magnificence  of  that  Im- 
perial show  which  was  given  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Second  Empire  in  1867. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  recent  Centennial 
display  at  Paris  may  be  regarded  as  the 
finest  of  its  kind  ever  yet  exhibited  among 
the  nations. 

Descriptions  of  International  Ex- 
hibitions have  so  greatly  multiplied, 
and    have    been  so   many  times    re- 
peated, that  no  detailed  account  will 
be  demanded    in    this  place  of 
the  Great  Exposition  of  1889. 
ike    its    predecessors,    it    has 


EIFFEL   TOWER. 


of  this  kind  as  are  Imperial  and  kingly  adminis- 
trations. The  latter  have  the  merit  of  con- 
centration, and  are  less  likely  to  be  disturbed 
by  partisan  clamors  than  are  more  popular 
forms   of   government.      It   has   always   been 


come  and  gone.  The  French  capital  has  wit- 
nessed, in  her  streets  and  famous  places,  the 
congregation  of  many  of  the  best  representa- 
tives of  the  great  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
the  spreading  out  in  her  splendid  pavilions  of 
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the  finest  industrial  and  artistic  products  of 
mankind.  The  Eiffel  Tower  has  carried  to  its 
summit,  three  hundred  metres  from  the  earth, 
the  representatives  of  all  nations;  and  from 
that  sublimest  height  ever  yet  reached  by  the 
constructive  skill  of  man,  they  have  looked 
down  upon  that  beautiful  and  audacious  Paris, 
the  pride  and  marvel  of  modern  civilization. 
With  them,  in  the  day  of  the  conclusion  of 
this  narrative,  we  may  glance  with  satisfaction 


and  high  hope  through  the  summer  air  around 
the  far-reaching  boundaries  of  this  most 
beautiful  land  of  lilies  on  the  breast  of  West- 
ern Europe.  May  all  her  coming  days  be  as 
radiant  as  this!  May  her  hamlets  and  vine- 
yards, from  north  to  south,  from  the  Jura  to 
Finisterre,  be  overspanned  through  all  the 
future  with  a  sky  as  tranquil  and  a  border  as 
peaceful  as  the  evening  heaven  and  fathom- 
less landscape  of  Millet's  Angelusl 


THE  ANGELTJS. 


look  lurenlij-cHauHl|. 


germ:  ANY 


Chapter  CXLI.-Nadir  ok  the  Fatherland. 


T  were  hard  to  say  whether 
Germany  gained  or  lost 
by  Waterloo.  Certainly 
a  great  soldiery  had  been 
developed  and  great  gen- 
eralship evolved  by  the 
conflict.  Certainly  the 
Western  frontier  had  again  been  established 
at  the  Rhine.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Ger- 
man race  was  aroused  from  apathy  by  the 
shock  of  victorious  battle,  and  the  germs  of 
nationality  may  have  been  scattered  for  future 
growth.  But,  for  the  rest,  Germany  inherited 
confusion  from  her  triumph,  and  her  second 
estate  was  for  a  long  time  scarcely  better  than 
the  first. 

For  the  spirit  of  French  emancipation  had 
gone  abroad  in  Germany,  only  to  be  disap- 
pointed and  to  fall  to  the  earth.  During  the 
Napoleonic  wars  a  large  part  of  the  German 
people,  particularly  those  included  in  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  had  caught  the  infec- 
tion of  the  French  Revolution.  It  might  well 
be  said  that  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  of  July, 
1807.  by  which  one-half  of  the  Prussian  terri- 
tory was  taken  away,  was  the  completion  of 
humiliation.  After  that,  the  King  and  his 
36 


Queen  went  away  from  the  ruined  kingdom 
on  a  visit  to  Alexander  of  Russia,  and  did  not 
return  to  Berlin  until  1809.  And  yet  it  is 
true  that  in  these  two  melancholy  years  a 
greater  work  was  accomplished  for  the  regen- 
eration of  Germany — more  effected  towards 
the  liberation  and  nationalization  of  the  Ger- 
man race — than  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Frederick  William  III.,  from  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  until  his  death.  Then  it  was  that, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Ministers  Stein  and 
Hardenberg,  great  reforms  were  undertaken, 
which  were  actually  stopped  short  and  brought 
to  naught  by  the  return  of  the  King.  Then 
it  was  that  the  Monarchy  virtually  said  to  the 
people:  "Aid  us  in  conquering  the  Con- 
queror, and  we  will  set  you  free."  During  the 
next  six  years  the  Germans  fought  valiantly 
under  the  banners  of  BHicher,  and  carried 
those  banners  triumphantly  to  the  plateau  of 
Mont  Saint  Jean. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  victory 
achieved,  no  sooner  had  Prussia  and  the  other 
German  States  recovered  their  autonomy,  than 
the  King,  after  the  manner  of  monarchs,  for- 
got his  promises.  Germany  henceforth  went 
begging     for     reform,     and    nationality    was 
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indefinitely  postponed.  Not  many  spectacles 
have  been  presented  in  human  history  more 
humiliating  than  the  outcreeping  and  rein- 
statement of  the  brood  of  small  kings  when 
it  was  known  that  the  Corsican  was  no  longer 
abroad.  The  Congress  at  Vienna  came,  and 
gave  its  sanction.  Then  it  was  that  each  royal 
tinker  set  to  work  to  repair  his  petty,  an- 
tiquated throne  to  seat  himself  thereon,  and 
to  begin  his  reign  in  accordance  with  the 
beneficent  principles  promulgated  by  the  Holy 
Alliance!  The  spirit  of  Madame  Kriidener 
seemed  to  hover,  well  pleased,  over  Western 
Europe. 

Nowhere  were  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  great 
reliction  in  favor  of  the  Middle  Ages  more 
perniciously  displayed  than  in  the  new  Ger- 
man Confederation.  In  some  places  the  maxims 
of  Feudalism  were  actually  readopted.  The 
poor  peasants  of  Mecklenburg  were  reduced 
to  serfdom.  In  Hesse-Cassel  a  military  order 
was  issued  by  the  Elector  that  the  soldiers 
should  wear  powdered  queues,  a  la  the  age  of 
Louis  XV.  The  shadow  of  the  spectral  Past 
once  more  fell  across  the  landscape,  and  the 
ridiculous  German  princes  flung  themselves 
upon  their  faces,  as  if  to  cry  out:  "  These  be 
thy  gods,  O  Israel !" 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  did  much  to  re- 
store the  map  of  Central  Europe  to  its  ancient 
outline.  Lorabardy  and  Venice  fell  to  Aus- 
tria ;  so  also  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  the  Tyrol, 
Salzburg,  and  Galicia.  Warsaw  was  trans- 
ferred from  Prussia  to  Russia.  Posen,  how- 
ever, remaiued  to  Prussia.  Westphalia  and 
the  Provinces  on  the  Lower  Rhine  were  also 
included  in  the  Prussian  dominion,  and  the 
enlargement  was  continued  by  the  annexation 
of  a  part  of  Saxony,  Swedish  Pomerama,  and 
the  old  archbishoprics  of  Mayence,  Treves, 
and  Cologne.  East  Friesland  went  to  Han- 
over, and  the  latter  was  advanced  from  a  duke- 
dom to  a  kingdom.  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg, 
and  Weimar  became  grand  duchies.  Frank- 
fort, Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck  regained 
their  freedom  as  independent  municipalities. 
As  to  society,  the  ancient  order  was  restored, 
with  the  exception  of  the  free  nobles  and  the 
priests,  who  were  not  again  established  in  their 
former  privileges. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  a  spirit  of  Union 
had   appeared  among  the  people.     The  dream 


of  Nationality  had  gone  forth  among  the  Ger- 
man race.  The  idea  of  the  revival  of  the  Old 
Empire  again  took  possession  of  the  Teutonic 
mind ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  such  a  project 
was  impossible.  The  position  which  Prussia  her- 
self had  now  taken  made  the  scheme  of  restora- 
tion impracticable.  The  ancient  condition  had 
passed  away.  Of  the  fully  three  hundred 
petty  States  which  had  been  component  parts 
of  the  Empire  at  its  dissolution,  only  thirty- 
nine  now  remained,  and  these  were  destined 
to  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  extinction 
of  many.  The  demand  of  the  German  race 
for  unity  was,  therefore,  doomed  to  denial  and 
disappointment.  The  German  Diet,  composed 
of  representatives  from  a  multitude  of  small 
principalities,  each  jealous  of  the  other,  each 
anxious  to  retain  its  own  sovereignty,  could 
not  be  expected  to  promote  the  union  of  all 
under  a  common  form.  The  difficulty  con- 
fronted the  Ministers  at  Vienna,  and  it  was 
seen  by  them  that  something  must  be  done  to 
meet  the  will  of  the  German  States  and  na- 
tions. A  scheme  of  Confederation  was  accord- 
ingly prepared,  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Metternich,  and  was  so  contrived  as  to  give 
the  leadership  to  Austria,  throwing  around  the 
other  German  States  the  loose  band  of  an 
agreement  to  act  in  concert  against  any  foreign 
foe.  The  general  effect  was  to  produce  in 
Germany  what  is  called  a  Staatenbund,  or  loose 
Confederacy,  and  under  this  imperfect  form 
of  general  government  the  German  nations 
were  to  continue  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

At  the  beginning,  the  new  Confederation 
promised,  through  the  Diet,  many  of  the 
reforms  and  improvements  with  which  the 
German  people  had  now  become  acquainted, 
and  for  which  they  clamored.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  system  of  tariff  legislation  for  all  the 
States  in  common  should  be  prepared ;  that  a 
common  currency  should  be  used  ;  that  a  postal 
system  should  be  provided,  and  that  many 
other  conditions  of  progress  and  improvement 
should  be  introduced  into  the  administration. 
But  none  of  these  pledges  were  fulfilled. 
Some  of  the  States,  among  which  Prussia  was 
the  most  notable  example,  made  laudable 
efforts  to  bring  in  the  reforms  which  had  been 
caught  from  the  infection  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Zoll- 
verein  or  Tariff  Union,  promoted  by  Prussia, 
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was  at  length  accepted  as  a  basis  of  a  com- 
mercial system  among  many  of  the  German 
States;  bnt  for  the  rest,  little  was  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  constitutional  reforms  or  en- 
couragement to  national  unity. 

On  the  other  side,  a  lamentable  amount  of 
work  was  done  in  the  revival  of  old  abuses 
and  the  reimposition  of  ancient  fetters  on  the 
people.  In  one  thing  the  German  princes  were 
agreed,  and  that  was  the  maintenance  of  their 
prerogatives  against  all  proclamation  and  de- 
fense of  popular  rights.  The  effect  was  dis- 
couraging in  the  last  degree.  The  German 
Diet  was  composed  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
reform  impossible.  Even  where  the  form  of  a 
representative  government  was  preserved,  so 
plain  a  condition  as  the  right  of  suffrage  was 
denied.  The  members  of  the  legislative  bodies 
of  many  of  the  States  were  actually  appointed 
by  the  king  or  duke ;  and,  even  when  so  ap- 
pointed, their  commissions  made  them  the 
representatives  of  only  a  single  class  or  party 
among  the  people.  The  Diet  was  forbidden 
to  make  any  change  in  the  constitution,  or  to 
carry  any  reformatory  measure  except  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  The  system,  as  of  old, 
seemed  to  have  been  devised  for  the  special 
purpose  of  redelivering  the  German  States, 
bound  with  withes  and  thongs,  into  the  custody 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  German  people,  who 
had  hoped  so  much,  beginning  now  to  con- 
sider thoughtfully  the  situation  in  which  they 
had  been  placed  as  the  result  of  all  their 
sacrifices,  readily  perceived  that  they  had  been 
resold  into  the  ancient  political  bondage  by 
those  benign  rulers  who  were  going  to  govern 
the  world  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  interpreted  by  the  Holy 
Alliance.  It  was  clear  that,  in  the  language 
of  Lord  Byron,  "reviving  thralldom "  had 
become  "the  patched-up  idol  of  enlightened 
days." 

Another  fact  was  equally  patent,  and  that 
was,  that  the  deathless  principles  enunciated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
gone  abroad  to  make  the  tour  of  Europe  and 
the  world.  The  audacious  ideas  which  had 
found  expression  in  the  new  birth  of  France, 
made  their  way  into  the  German  universities, 
and  the  students  took  fire  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  freedom.  On  the  18th  of  October, 
1817,  a   great  convention   or  "bund"  of  the 


Gorman  students  was  held  at  the  old  castle  of 
Wartburg,  where  Luther  had  been  concealed 
after  his  escape  from  the  Diet.  There  were 
sown  the  seeds  which,  in  the  harvest-time  to 
come,  should  bring  forth  the  liberation  and 
unity  of  Germany. 

The  reactionists  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
these  proceedings,  and  a  Congress  was  held  at 
Carlsbad,  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  the  times.  An 
act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  formation  of 
societies  among  the  students  of  the  universi- 
ties. A  severe  censorship  was  established  over 
the  German  press,  and  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  lectures  of  the  professors 
in  the  universities,  and  to  take  notes  of  what 
they  said !  The  most  brilliant  young  men  of 
Germany  were  put  under  the  ban,  and  many, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  imprison- 
ment, left  the  Fatherland  forever.  So  cruel 
a  system  of  espionage  and  police  was  estab- 
lished that  the  people  suffered  more  from  the 
present  tyranny  than  they  had  done  a  century 
before. 

In  all  these  things  the  student  of  history 
will  be  able  to  discover  some  of  the  profound 
and  beneficent  principles  upon  which  human 
society  is  founded — some  of  the  laws  by  which 
its  movements  are  governed  and  directed. 
To  the  casual  observer  it  would  seem  that  the 
Napoleonic  invasions  of  Germany,  scattering 
destruction  to  right  and  left,  carving  with  the 
sword  the  very  heart  and  life  of  the  race, 
and  trampling  the  residue  underfoot,  even  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  German  Empire, 
were  the  greatest  of  evils.  But  the  advent  of 
the  Corsican  was  really  the  coming  of  a  benefi- 
cent but  cruel  evangel.  He  drew  after  him 
a  tremendous  plowshare  that  turned  up  the 
fallow  soil,  long  soaked  with  the  cold  rains  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  came  the  suulight  and 
the  air.  True  enough,  all  manner  of  wild 
weeds  and  brambles  sprang  in  the  first  3'ears 
from  the  uptorn  earth ;  but  fecundity  came 
with  the  violence,  and  blossoms  and  fruit- 
bearing  afterwards.  The  spirit  of  the  German 
race  was  agitated  into  a  new  life.  It  sought 
henceforth  to  expand,  to  spread  its  wings,  to 
rise  above  ancient  prejudices  and  the  evils  of 
localism  to  a  higher  view  and  concept  of  human 
liberty  and  of  the  glory  of  the  Fatherland. 

In  so  far  as  history  divides  itself  into  epochs, 
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we  here  enter  a  period  of  about  thirty  years 
of  reaction.  It  was  one  of  the  most  deplorable 
in  the  history  of  Germany.  The  people  con- 
stantly perceived  with  increasing  clearness 
that  personal  government  was  established  over 
them,  and  that  all  of  the  interests  of  German 
civilization  were  thereby  impeded  or  turned 
into  unnatural  channels.  It  could  but  be  known 
also  that  in  the  Franco-Prussian  provinces, 
which  had  heeu  taken  away  from  German  au- 
thority, a  new  idea  of  human  government  had 
been  introduced,  and  that  the  people  of  those 
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districts  were  correspondingly  more  enlightened 
and  happy.  In  the  German  States  there  was 
a  constant  understruggle  against  the  princes, 
who  broke  their  pledges,  and  retained  their 
authority  by  means  of  pitiful  devices  intended 
to  defeat  the  public  will.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  constitutions  were  granted,  the  cup  of 
promise  was  broken  at  the  lips.  Nassau,  Wei- 
mar, Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wiirtemberg  went 
through  the  forms  of  instituting  constitutional 
systems  of  government;  but  the  rulers  of  those 
countries  were  careful  that  the  substance  of 


power  should  remain  with  themselves,  and  that 
only  the  husks  of  freedom  should  be  delivered 
to  the  people.  In  only  one  respect  could  it 
lie  said  that  Germany  gained  aught  during 
the  reactionary  epoch  which  we  are  here  con- 
sidering. Though  the  governments  were  absurd 
and  despotic,  the  bloody  traces  of  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  were  at  length  obliterated.  The 
German  industries  revived,  and  a  measure  of 
peace  afforded  opportunity  to  restore  the 
wasted  energies  of  the  nation. 

This  is  the  period  covered  by  the  reign 
of  that  Frederick  William  III.  for  whom  the 
Corsican  had  had  so  great  contempt.  Dur- 
ing the  larger  part  of  his  reign  he  kept 
close  to  the  side  of  Czar  Alexander,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  sovereign ,  Frederick 
renewed  the  alliance  with  Nicholas.  It 
was  an  age  of  Russo-Prussian  intercourse 
and  sympathy.  The  King  of  Prussia  be- 
longed by  mind  and  method  to  the  past. 
He  set  himself  firmly  against  every  reform- 
atory movement,  and  showed  more  strength 
in  suppressing  by  force  the  liberal  agita- 
tions which  appeared  from  time  to  time 
thai  in  any  other  part  of  his  policy.  The 
Government  during  his  reign  showed  com- 
plete incapacity  to  apprehend  the  condition 
of  affairs,  or  to  appreciate  the  will  and  wants 
of  the  people.  Until  1830  the  retrogress- 
ive policy  of  Prince  Metternich  was  fol- 
lowed almost  as  assiduously  in  Prussia  as  in 
Austria.  Frederick  William  III.  and  his 
Government  were  drawn  in  the  wake  of  the 
Austrian  ship  of  State,  laboring  through 
the  turbid  waters. 

At  the  latter  date,  however,  the  growth 
of  enlightened  sentiment  had  proceeded  so 
far  in  Prussia  as  to  compel  a  breaking  away 
from  Austria.  Then  it  was  that  the  great 
Customs-Union,  called  the  Zollverein,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  was  adopted,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and 
was  accepted  by  a  great  part  of  Germany. 
The  movement  in  favor  of  the  Tariff  Union 
had  begun  in  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria  as 
early  as  1828.  In  those  countries  the  evils  of 
localism  and  disunion  had  become  so  great  as 
to  compel  the  adoption  of  some  measure  pro- 
motive of  a  national  interest.  Each  district 
had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  maintain  its  own 
system  of  taxation,  its  own  custom-houses,  its 
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own  local  laws.  Against  this  confusion  of 
methods  and  distraction  of  interests,  the  Zoll- 
verein  was  invented,  in  the  belief  that  it  would 
tend  to  the  production  of  a  political  as  well 
as  commercial  unification  of  the  German 
peoples.  All  of  the  States,  with  the  exception 
of  Austria,  entered  into  the  compact,  and  a 
beneficial  influence  was  at  once  shed  abroad 
bv  the  material  unity  which  was  thus  attained. 


France,  whereby  Charles  X.  was  overthrown 
and  sent  into  exile.  In  Brunswick  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  by  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolt,  and  Duke  Charles  of  that 
province  was  driven  from  the  Electoral  throne. 
A  similar  drama  was  enacted  in  Saxony  and 
Hesse-Cassel ;  and  in  Hauover  the  office  of 
viceroy  was  given  to  the  popular  duke,  Ernest 
August.     In  all  four  of  these  provinces  new 
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During  the  next  ten  years,  the  recuperation 
of  the  country  was  more  rapid  than  in  the 
third  decade  of  the  century;  but  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  revolution  were  already 
seen,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when 
the  decree  of  history  would  prevail  against 
the  stupidity  of  administrations. 

Already,  in  1830,  a  great  excitement  was 
produced  in  the  German  States  by  the  news 
of  the   popular   and  successful  revolution    in 


constitutions  were  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  wishes  of  the  German 
people.  Symptoms  of  a  similar  movement 
were  discernible  in  the  more  powerful  king- 
doms of  Prussia  and  Austria.  It  was  evident 
that  the  Germans  of  all  the  States  were 
virtually  in  accord  in  their  political  sentiments 
and  aspirations ;  but  the  reigning  representa- 
tives of  Hohenzollern  and  Hapsburg  were 
enabled,  with  the  aid  of  the  German  Diet,  to 
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suppress  the  movement  for  liberty  in  the  two 
most  important  kingdoms  held  by  the  German 
race. 

Nor  was  it  long  until  Ernest  August  of 
Hanover  forgot  his  liberal  professions,  went 
over  tn  the  party  of  the  monarchical  reaction, 
and  became  an  agent  in  the  abrogation  of  the 
very  constitution  which  he  had  accepted  as  the 
basis  of  his  government.     Louis  I.  of  Bavaria 
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followed  with  an  aggravation  of  the  same 
offensive  policy.  All  of  his  pledges  were  for- 
gotten or  renounced.  He  became  as  absolute 
as  anv  Hapsburg  could  desire,  and  Jesuitical 
enough  to  please  the  chief  of  the  Propaganda. 
While  these  forces  were  in  full  tide,  the  great 
men  of  Germany  went  to  the  rear.  Von 
Stein,  Gneisenau,  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt, 
went  into  obscurity,  to  make  room  for  absurd 


personages — a  dull  brood  of  parvenus  and 
hypocrites — with  no  more  abilities  than  were 
necessary  to  croak  the  shibboleths  of  despot- 
ism. By  such  means  was  the  ancient  order 
fostered  and  upheld  in  a  large  part  of  Ger- 
many. 

Of  all  the  popular  movements  which  were 
reflected  into  foreign  States  by  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830,  the  most  noted  political 
revolt  was  that  which  broke  out  in  Bel- 
gium. To  this  great  and  salutary  insur- 
rection we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
refer  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Belgic  Revolution  was  clearly  of  the 
French  contagion.  It  had  happened  that 
in  the  Netherlands  the  public  debt,  en- 
tailed by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  had  been 
laid  very  unequally  on  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, at  the  time  when  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands  was  constituted.  That 
Kingdom  had,  indeed,  become  a  Kingdom 
of  Holland,  with  a  provincial  attach- 
ment— called  Belgium. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  injustice,  the 
Belgian  industries  were  severely  taxed  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  the 
people  at  length  grew  restless  under  the 
imposition  of  the  burden.  In  May  of 
1830  an  effort  was  made  to  put  down  the 
popular  discontent  by  enacting  a  new  law 
for  the  press,  whereby  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  was  prohibited.  For  two  or 
three  months  this  additional  act  of  abso- 
lutism was  borne  with  tolerable  patience; 
but  on  the  25th  of  August  a  violent  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  Brussels,  and  an 
address  was  sent  to  the  King  asking  for 
the  correction  of  abuses.  While  negotia- 
tions were  pending  on  this  demand  be- 
tween the  Crown  Prince  of  Holland  and 
the  Deputies  of  Belgium,  the  revolution- 
ary sentiment  gathered  still  greater  head, 
aud  the  cry  of  independence  was  raised 
in  the  streets  of  Brussels.  The  Confederation 
was  at  once  invoked,  and  King  Frederick 
William  hurriedly  convened  the  States-Gen- 
eral. At  the  same  time  he  sent  forward  an 
armed  force  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt  in  the  Belgian  capital. 

But  Brussels  thought  no   more  of  submit- 
ting.    The  streets  of  the  city  were  barricaded 
I   by  the  patriots,  who,  on  the   23d  of  Septem- 
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ber,  were  attacked  by  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  men.  But  there  was  no  longer  any 
shrinking  from  the  issue.  A  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  Brussels.  On  the 
10th  of  November  a  National  Congress  was 
convened,  and  the  independence  of  Belgium 
formally  proclaimed.  The  revolutionary  party, 
however,  chose  to  adhere  to  the  forms  of 
monarchy.  Here,  again,  the  influence  of  the 
Revolution  in   France,   by  which  the   Citizen 


Conference  took  up  the  question,  declared  an 
armistice,  and  ended  by  acknowledging  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium.  It  appeared  that  the 
hovering  spirit  of  Madame  Kriidener  was  no 
longer  to  dominate  the  European  States. 
After  some  brief  delays,  Belgium  became  an 
independent  kingdom,  and  the  crown  was  con- 
ferred on  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
who,  in  July,  1831,  was  acknowledged  as 
king,  with  the  title  of  Leopold  I. 
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18.  Ferdinand  II.,  1637. 
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29.  Francis  Joseph. 
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Rudolph. 


King  had  just  been  raised  to  the  throne,  was 
felt  in  the  analogous  movement  in  Belgium. 
The  House  of  Orange  was  forever  excluded 
from  the  throne,  just  as  the  Elder  Bourbons 
had  been  expelled  from  the  throne  of  France. 
William,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  uphold  his  authority,  and  a 
conference  of  the  Powers  was  held  in  London 
to  determine  the  course  which  should  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Belgian  Rebellion.     The 


If,  at  this  epoch,  we  should  compare  tho 
two  principal  German  Powers,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  we  should  find  in  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing the  reactionary  and  illiberal  char* 
acter  of  the  Government,  more  evidences  of 
possible  enlightenment  and  progress  than  in 
the  former.  Frederick  William  III.  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  paragon  compared 
with  Francis  II.,  the  Austrian  Emperor.  It 
might  almost  be  said  that  Austria,  under  his 
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rule,  was  impervious  to  every  principle  of 
progress.  She,  perhaps,  of  all  the  States  of 
Europe,  was  least  affected  by  the  French 
Revolution  of  1830.  The  insurrections  of  that 
year  did  indeed  reach  the  Austrian  boundaries, 
and  in  Lombardy  the  revolt  was  suppressed 
only  by  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
In  the  Polish  Revolution  of  1831,  Francis  sym- 
pathized with  his  friend  the  Czar.  Though 
professing  a  strict  neutrality,  it  could  but  be 
noted  that  when  a  division  of  the  Polish  army, 
routed  in  battle,  was  driven  into  the  Austrian 
territory,  the  Emperor  immediately  ordered  the 
disarmament  and  detention  of  the  corps.  At 
the  same  time  a   body  of  Russian  troops,  en- 


tering Austria  under  almost  identical  circum- 
stances, was  permitted  to  go  on  unmolested 
with  the  campaign  against  Poland.  This,  in- 
deed, has  beeu  regarded  by  historians  as  the 
most  important  transaction  of  the  last  five  years 
of  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  The  decline  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  gained  a  further  impetus 
in  the  transfer  of  the  Austrian  crown,  in  1835, 
to  the  head  of  Ferdinand  I.,  the  half-witted 
son  of  Emperor  Francis.  It  was  a  fitting 
thing  that  the  old  principle  of  hereditary  de- 
scent which  had  been  followed  since  the  days 
of  Rudolph  and  Wenceslaiis  of  Bohemia, 
should  be  thus  exemplified  in  its  practical  ap- 
plication. 


Chapter  cxlii.-Frederick  William  IV. 


I  HILE  the  Hapsburg  crown 
thus  sank  to  the  marsh- 
lands of  imbecility,  the 
Hohenzollern  diadem  was 
raised  at  length  into  a 
more  salubrious  atmos- 
phere. In  June  of  1840, 
Frederick  "William  III.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  with  the  title  of  Frederick  William 
IV.  The  Prussian  people  had  already  been 
indulging  in  odious  comparisons  between  the 
temper  and  talents  of  the  Crown  Prince  and 
those  of  the  late  King.  The  former  had  risen 
high  in  popular  favor,  and  his  accession  was 
welcomed  throughout  Prussia  as  an  auspicious 
event.  Public  opinion  ratified  and  approved 
the  indication  of  heredity  by  which  Frederick 
IV.  was  raised  to  power.  He  came  to  the 
throne,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  a  higher  ex- 
pression of  the  national  life  was  possible. 
Railroads  had  now  been  introduced  into 
Prussia.  The  Zollverein  had  come  into  free 
operation.  The  new  methods  of  the  Customs- 
Union  were  aided  by  the  improved  means  of 
communication  and  the  opened  channels  of 
commerce.  All  these  obvious  benefits  had 
tended  strongly  to  fan  the  desire  for  a  new 
national  life,  and  Frederick  'William  inherited 
the  advantages  of  the  situation.  The  hopes 
of  the  German  Liberals  were  kindled  anew. 
The  sovereign  was  recognized  as  a  scholar  and 


a  geutleman,  whose  culture  was  mingled  with 
sympathy  for  the  people. 

His  reign,  therefore,  began  under  favorable 
auspices.  One  of  his  first  acts  seemed  to 
justify  the  highest  expectations.  He  pub- 
lished a  general  amnesty  for  political  offenses, 
and  refused  to  discriminate  against  the  Ger- 
man Liberals.  The  political  prisoners  were 
pardoned  out  of  jail,  and  many  of  them  re- 
stored to  their  offices.  The  learned  professors 
who,  during  the  preceding  reign,  had  been  de- 
posed from  their  chairs  in  the  universities  for 
teaching  a  modicum  of  political  and  social 
truth  to  their  students,  were  also  freed  from 
the  ban  and  restored  to  their  places.  The 
celebrated  brothers  Grimm,  who,  with  others, 
had  been  expelled  from  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  were  welcomed  by  the  King  to 
Berlin.  Better  even  than  this  was  the  action 
of  Frederick  "William  with  respect  to  one  of 
the  noblest  of  the  German  race.  He  took 
into  his  friendship  and  counsel  the  famous 
Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  a  genius  as  great 
as  the  nineteenth  century  has  produced,  thus 
doing  honor  to  his  reign  by  showing  honor  to 
the  most  distinguished  scientist  of  the  age. 
He  also  settled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the 
disgraceful  struggle  which  had  been  going  on 
between  the  Government  and  the  Catholic 
Church. 

The   pacification,   however,   was    of   short 
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duration.  Four  years  after  the  accession  of 
Frederick  William  the  country  was  greatly 
agitated  by  a  sort  of  religious  manifesto,  pub- 
lished by  Father  Rouge,  who  proposed  that  a 
National  Church,  to  be  known  as  the  German 
Catholic,  somewhat  rationalistic  in  its  consti- 
tution, should  take  the  place  of  both  the 
Romish  and  Protestant  establishments.  Ronge 
had  become  disgusted  with  certain  miracles 
which  were  said  to  have  been  performed  at 
Treves  by  the  agency  of  the  "  Holy  Coat," 
the  alleged  garment  of  the  Christ.  He  at- 
tacked the  sham  marvels  which  the 
priests  had  authenticated,  aud  found 
a  ready  response  from  the  people. 
His  followers  became  numerous,  and 
the  King  suffered  alarm  lest  Church 
and  State  alike  might  be  shattered  by 
Rouge's  new  form  of  Protestantism. 
The  movement  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Government  in  the  light  of  a 
political  agitation,  and  was  treated 
accordingly.  The  work  of  Father 
Ronge  was  checked  with  a  strong 
hand,  but  not  until  the  liberal  priest 
had  acquired  great  influence  through- 
out Prussia. 

The  events  to  which  we  have  just 
referred  were  the  first  to  reveal  the 
shallowness  of  Frederick  William's 
pretensions  of  liberalism.  He  had 
not  been  five  years  on  the  throne  until 
a  reaction  in  his  principles  and  policy 
was  painfully  manifested.  It  came 
to  be  seeu  that,  after  all,  the  King's 
idea  of  a  "  Christian  State "  might 
find  acceptance  even  with  the  Holy 
Alliance.  It  was  perceived  that  his 
reformatory  ideas  extended  no  further 
than  better  methods  of  administration,  and  did 
not  touch  'he  deep-seated  errors  and  abuses  of 
absolutism.  While  the  King  conceded  that  the 
Provincial  Diets,  which  had  been  established 
by  his  father,  should  meet  annually,  no  ad- 
ditional liberty  was  granted  on  the  side  of  the 
suffrage,  or  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of 
deliberation  in  the  Diets. 

After  these  years,  the  preliminary  good  dis- 
position of  Frederick  William  IV.  gave  no 
further  sign.  He  refused  to  favor  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  Prussian  Constitution,  and  it  be- 
came evident  that  political  reform  under  his 


reign  could  extend  no  further  than  such  pol- 
itic measures  as  were  likely  to  strengthen  his 
own  hold  on  the  throne.  A  new  censorship 
of  the  press  followed  in  the  train.  Resort  was 
had  again  to  arbitrary  punishments  for  liberal 
professors  and  school-masters  who  gave  their 
own  thoughts  freely  to  their  pupils.  Even 
the  judges  who  chanced  in  their  decisions  to 
go  athwart  the  views  of  the  Government 
began  to  be  deposed  by  illegal  processes.  The 
King's  popularity,  resting  as  it  did  upon  the 
vague  promises  aud  indefinite  hopes  which  he, 
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as  Crown  Prince,  had  held  out  to  the  people, 
and  which  had  been  encouraged  after  his  ac- 
cession, rapidly  fell  away,  and  the  Prussian 
Liberals  saw  that  their  favorite  political  re- 
forms must  be  sought  through  some  other  chan- 
nel than  the  good-will  of  the  King. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  course  of  events 
in  Prussia  may  be  repeated  for  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  most  of  the  other  German  States. 
In  Austria  the  political  reaction  had  worked 
greater  hardships  even  than  in  Prussia.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  that  country,  Emperor 
Francis  II.   was  succeeded,  in   1835,    by   the 
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respectable  idiot  Ferdinand  IV.  in  the  Imperial 
line,  otherwise  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria.  Un- 
der his  reign  nothing  could  be  expected  except 
mediaeval  politics  and  Jesuitical  religion.  Into 
the  Austrian  dominions,  however,  the  princi- 
ples of  reform,  having  their  birth  and  baptism 
west  of  the  Rhine,  began  to  make  their  way. 
The  Italian  subjects  of  Ferdinand,  in  Lom- 
liardv,  had  to  be  repressed  by  force.  The 
Hungarians  became  restless,  and  were  overawed 
in  like  manner.  The  people  of  the  Slavonian 
borders  gave  signs  of  insurrection  in  the  cause 
of  reform,  but  were  suppressed.  In  Bavaria, 
in  Hesse-Cassel,  and  Baden,  the  ministers  of 
the  reactionary  school  were  boldly  confronted 
by  a  Liberal  Opposition,  and  in  some  crises 
they  held  their  places  with  difficulty  against 
the  popular  demands.  Indeed,  in  every  quar- 
ter of  Germany  there  were  unmistakable  pre- 
monitions of  the  coming  struggle  between  the 
existing  forms  of  government  and  the  enlight- 
ened instincts  of  a  rising  citizenship. 

Returning  to  Prussia  as  our  point  of  view, 
we  find  everywhere  the  evidences  of  a  growing 
distrust  of  the  King  and  his  Administration. 
It  was  perceived  by  the  people  that  those  rights 
which  they  claimed,  which  they  had  learned 
to  define,  and  which  had  been  denied  to  them 
under  repeated  petitions,  must  be  gained  and 
maintained  by  some  more  forceful  policy.  The 
pressure  upon  the  Government  became  con- 
stantly more  heavy  and  persistent.  By  the 
year  1847  the  King,  who  was  not  wanting  in 
political  discernment,  saw  the  necessity  of  some 
movement  to  popularize  his  rule.  The  first 
concession  was  made  with  respect  to  a  National 
Diet.  It  was  determined  to  summon  at  Berlin 
such  a  body,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  various  provincial  Diets  of  Prussia.  On 
the  coming  together  of  the  Assembly,  a  spirit 
of  great  moderation  was  shown  by  the  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Diet  made  haste  to  give 
sincere  assurances  of  loyalty  to  the  existing 
Monarchy,  and  to  the  King  as  its  head. 
Frederick  William  had  taken  care  that  in 
choosing  representatives  by  provinces,  that  is, 
territorially,  the  Feudal  principle  should  be  ob- 
served, as  against  the  democratic  method  of  a 
popular  election. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  a  body  so 
chosen  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
itself,  and   by  a  plan    in  no  wise   republican, 


would  do  any  daring  thing  in  the  way  of 
reform,  or  be  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
existing  order.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
utterances  of  the  Diet,  especially  such  as 
related  to  the  substitution  of  elections  for  ter- 
ritorial appointment  as  the  origin  of  member- 
ship in  the  Assembly,  gave  alarm  to  the  King, 
and  he  in  his  turn  proceeded  to  announce  in  a 
most  royal  manner  his  own  claims  to  the 
crown,  his  prerogatives  as  a  sovereign,  whose 
rights  were  derived  from  on  high  instead  of 
from  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  uphold  at  all  hazards  the  ancient 
and  immemorial  usages  of  the  Government. 
There  was  thus  a  dead-lock  between  the  old- 
time  monarchical  absolutism  and  the  reforma- 
tory movement.  As  a  consequence,  the  pro- 
ject for  reform  in  the  Diet  came  to  naught. 

It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  second  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  history  of 
France  and  Germany,  that  the  political  agita- 
tions in  the  former  found  a  quick  aud  sympa- 
thetic echo  in  the  latter.  The  mind  of  Ger- 
many was  attuned  to  liberty,  and  the  chords 
of  the  German  harp  vibrated  by  induction 
when  that  of  France  was  struck  by  the  swift 
hand  of  the  Revolutionist.  So  it  had  been  in 
1830.  So  it  was  again  in  1848.  In  that  year,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  Republicans  of  Paris 
rose  against  the  Citizen  King,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  drove  him  aud  his  court  aud  dynasty  from 
the  kingdom.  The  Republic  was  once  more 
proclaimed,  and  the  mercurial  nature  of  the 
French  trembled  with  enthusiasm.  Swiftly 
the  news  flew  to  the  Rhine.  Swiftly  it  pene- 
trated Wiirtemherg,  and  Baden,  and  Bavaria. 
Swiftly  it  pervaded  Rhenish  Prussia,  West- 
phalia, and  Hanover.  Swiftly  it  overpassed 
the  mountain-tops,  and  flew  across  the  plains 
of  Brandenburg  and  Posen,  to  the  borders  of 
Poland  and  the  banks  of  the  Niemen. 
Throughout  Germany  the  great  event  at 
Paris  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  people, 
and  heard  with  dismay  by  the  rulers. 

A  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  like  political 
emancipation  for  the  German  race  took  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind,  and  the  sensation 
was  profound  from  border  to  border.  The 
people  had  now  come  to  believe  that  little 
dependence  could  be  placed  in  the  quasi- 
pledges  and  double-ententes  of  their  kings. 
The  first  p>-eat  movement  reached  its  climax 
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at  a  conventien  held  at  MaDheim,  the  old 
capital  of  the  Palatinate,  in  Baden.  Four 
demands  were  here  formulated  in  the  name  of 
the  people.  These  were,  first,  freedom  of  the 
press;  second,  trial  by  jury;  third,  national 
armies  for  the  defense  of  the  Fatherland  ;  and 
fourth,  national  representation.  The  times 
were  ripe  for  the  work  done  by  the  conven- 
tion. The  articles  became  the  charter  of  the 
German  Liberals,  and  the  latter  went  forth 
everywhere  triumphant.  Within  a  week  a 
new  Ministry,  in  harmony  with  the  people 
had  been  constituted  in  almost  all  the  smaller 
States.  King  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, whose  policy  had 
been  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  his  subjects  from 
their  political  rights  by 
making  Munich  a  center 
of  art,  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign his  crown  in  favor  of 
his  son  Maximilian.  The 
popular  clamor  for  politi- 
cal emancipation  rose  high. 
Austria  was  shaken.  In 
Vienna  an  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  Prince  Met- 
ternich,  who  had  been  vir- 
tually the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment ever  since  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  Apostle  of  the 
Reaction  to  all  Europe, 
was  driven  from  power. 
Hungary  quivered  with  a 
new  life,  and  a  Liberal 
Cabinet  responded  to  the 
national  demand. 

In  Prussia  the  agitation 
was  still  more  far-reaching  and  profound.  The 
people  rose  as  one  man  and  demanded  their 
rights.  Frederick  William,  whose  mind  was  as 
penetrating  as  it  was  witty,  perceived  the  peril  of 
the  situation,  and  yielded  with  a  sort  of  royal 
grace  to  the  swiftly  coming  storm.  On  the 
18th  of  March,  1848,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  his  purpose  to  favor  the  creation 
of  a  constitutional  form  of  government  and  a 
general  reform  of  the  existing  institutions  of 
Prussia.  Just  at  this  point,  however,  the  ex- 
cited people,  in  a  half  rebellious  mood,  rushed 
through  the   streets  of  Berlin  and  came  into 


conflict  with  the  soldiers,  who  fired  upon  the 
crowd,  killing  several  citizens.  The  excite- 
ment became  intense;  the  people,  gathering 
up  their  dead,  carried  the  lifeless  bodies  in 
ghastly  procession  before  the  King's  palace, 
and  compelled  him  to  look  upon  the  spectacle. 
The  Revolution  triumphed  without  further 
bloodshed,  and  Frederick  William,  wiser  than 
most  monarchs  under  the  circumstances,  took 
the  Black -and -red  Imperial  banner,  rode 
through  the  crowded  streets,  and  took  an  oath 
to  grant  the  demands  of  his  subjects.  He  also 
openly  espoused  the  principles  of  the  German 
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Liberals  who  were  aiming  to  unify  the  Father- 
land, and  published  a  proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  henceforth  Prussia  was  merged  into 
German}'.  These  well-timed  concessions  on 
the  part  of  the  King  produced  the  desired 
effect,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  tumult  of  the 
people  fell  to  a  calm. 

From  this  moment  forth  the  struggle  for 
the  national  unity  of  the  German  peoples  began 
in  earnest.  The  conviction  spread  that  only  by 
such  means  could  the  Fatherland  be  rescued 
from  the  chaos  which  had  supervened  in  all 
the    German   countries.     In   such  a  state   of 
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affairs,  and  such  a  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  the  hopes  of  the  people  turned  naturally 
to  the  old  Imperial  Diet,  which  was  now  con- 
vened at  Frankfort  to  consider  the  condition 
of  the  various  countries  represented.  It  was 
an  interesting — almost  an  amusing — spectacle 
to  see  this  antiquated  body  falling  in  with 
the  overwhelming   current  of   German    senti- 


ment, before  which  the  great  questions  of  the 
hour  were  debated. 

Now  it  was  that  the  popular  impulses  rose 
as  high  as  the  delegated  body,  and  the  latter 
at  once  decided  that  a  new  National  Assembly 
should  be  constituted  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage,  the  apportionment  being  one  repre- 
sentative   for    every    fiftv    thousand    electors. 


THE  BERLIN  INSURRECTION  OF  1848 


ment,  floating  with  the  tide,  and  trying  to 
attune  its  mediaeval  jargon  to  the  language 
of  liberty.  On  the  1st  of  March,  1848,  a 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Diet  inviting 
the  various  States  to  send  representatives  to 
Frankfort,  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  attain- 
ing German  unity.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted, and  more  than  five  hundred  delegates 
came  together  in  a  sort  of  preliminary  Parlia- 


These  provisions  being  made,  the  preliminary 
Parliament  appointed  a  Committee  of  Fifty, 
ad  interim,  to  await  the  result  of  the  national 
electious.  About  this  time  a  revolt  broke  out 
in  Baden,  which  had  to  be  suppressed  by  force 
of  arms.  It  was  noted  in  the  interval  that 
every  possible  hindrance  was  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  popular  elections,  and  that  the 
Governments  of  Prussia  and  Austria  were  still, 
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at  heart,  in  league  with  the  past.  But  the 
elections  were  held,  aud  representatives  were 
duly  chosen  for  the  new  National  Assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  a  truly  democratic  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Frederick  Karl  Heeker, 
had  been  formed,  aud  the  proclamation  of  a 
Republic  was  demanded  by  this  faction.  A 
proposition  to  this  effect  had  been  presented 
in  the  preliminary  Parliament,  but  was  voted 
down.  A  second  resolution,  however,  offered 
by  the  Republicans,  declaring  the  sovereignty 
of  the  People,  was  triumphantly  carried. 
Schleswig  and  Holstein  were  recognized  as  a 
part  of  Germany,  aud  participated  in  the  na- 
tional election.  It  was  found  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty,  sole  surviving  relic  of  the 
ancient  order,  had  little  to  do,  unless  it  were 
to  assist  the  Imperial  Diet  at  its  own  funeral! 
Great  was  the  expectation  produced  in  the 
Germau  States  by  these  proceedings.  The 
mass  of  the  people  heartily  approved  of  the 
course  which  events  seemed  now  to  take  of 
their  own  direction.  It  was  noted  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace  was  great  in  the 
work  of  the  elections.  The  leading  men  of 
the  German  race,  to  the  number  of  six  hun- 
dred, were  chosen  as  representatives.  Such 
was  their  reputation,  intelligence,  learning,  aud 
patriotism  that  the  destiny  of  an)'  State  and 
country  might  well  have  been  committed  to 
their  keeping.  Only  one  thing  was  lacking  to 
complete  the  qualifications  of  the  National  As- 
sembly for  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  modern 
history,  aud  that  one  thing  was — experience. 
Political  experience  was  wanting.  The  history 
of  the  Fatherland  aud  its  people  had  flowed 
into  such  shape  as  to  produce  greatness  of 
mind  and  heart,  will,  resolution,  patriotic  pur- 
pose, every  quality  of  intellect  and  soul  requi- 
site for  such  an  emergency,  but  had  not  given 
experience. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  May,  1848,  that  the 
National  Parliament  assembled  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  in  the  city  of  Frankfort.  Everything 
betokened  a  speedy  regeneration  of  German 
institutions.  The  whole  body  politic  moved 
forward  steadily  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result.  The  event  showed,  however,  that  the 
German  representatives  who  came  together  in 
the  great  Parliament  had  little  skill  in  the 
usages  of  a  free  political  life.  There  were 
found  in   the  body  some  of  the  most  learned 


professors  from  the  German  universities. 
Deep-minded  philosphers  were  there,  talkative 
journalists,  earnest  students  of  history,  patriots 
of  every  class  and  calling.  All  were  inspired 
with  great  thoughts,  and  directed  by  earnest 
purposes.  But  the  speculative  spirit  triumphed 
over  practicality.  The  individualism  of  the 
German  mind  asserted  itself  most  strongly. 
Each  thinker  would  fain  construct  a  system 
based  on  philosophical  concepts  rather  than  on 
the  current  imperfect  conditions  of  human  so- 
ciety. To  each,  the  views  of  the  other,  failing 
to  accord  with  his  owu  philosophy,  seemed  ab- 
surd. It  was  clear  that  Heeker  and  Struve, 
and  the  other  political  optimists  of  the  day, 
had  a  stock  of  patriotism  greatly  in  excess 
of  their  patience.  The  debates  in  the  Assembly 
became  interminable.  The  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment must  be  discussed  ;  abstract  principles 
of  truth  must  be  discovered ;  the  ultimate 
theory  of  civil  society  must  be  propounded 
and  elucidated 

Meanwhile,  the  people  outside  and  beyond 
began  to  grow  restless.  In  the  hope  of  hurry- 
ing the  lagging  feet  of  history,  the  partisans 
of  various  opinions,  particularly  of  the  more 
radical  sort,  began  to  organize  political  clubs, 
and  presently  took  up  arms  agaiust  the  very 
Government  which  seemed  to  be  so  sincerely 
engaged  in  the  endeavor  to  reform  its  methods 
and  itself.  The  insurgents  gathered  head  at 
Freiburg  and  in  the  Black  Forest ;  but  they 
were  soon  overthrown  aud  driven  into  Switzer- 
land. 

The  First  National  Parliament  of  Ger- 
many was,  in  many  respects,  the  counterpart 
of  the  French  States-General  of  1789.  Many 
of  the  distinguished  and  learned  men  who 
composed  the  Parliament  may  well  remind 
the  student  of  history  of  those  enthusiastic 
and  strong  patriots  who  assembled  at  Versailles 
to  redeem  France  from  the  intolerable  do- 
minion of  Feudalism.  The  phenomena  of 
faction  also  appeared  alike  in  both  the  French 
and  the  German  National  Assembly.  In  the 
latter  body,  on  the  28th  of  Juue,  1848,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  abolishing  the  old  Imperial 
Diet.  Shortly  afterwards  an  act  was  passed 
instituting  a  provisional  Central  Government, 
and  over  this  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria 
was  chosen  as  Vicar-General  of  the  Empire. 
The  theory  of  the  new  frame  of  government 
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was  that  a  Directory  of  three  members  should 
be  constituted  by  the  German  States,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  a 
Ministry  should  be  appointed  whose  responsi- 
bility should  lie  to  the  Parliament.  Over 
these  bodies  the  Imperial  Vicar  should  preside 
as  Chief  Executive. 

While  this  elaborate  scheme  was  in  process 
of  creation  the  debates  went  on,  and  the  fact 
was  presently  revealed  that  under  all  there 
lay  a  deep-seated  antagonism  of  opinion  on  the 
fundamental  question,  whether  the  German 
States  should  henceforth  be  republican  in  form 
or  should  continue  monarchical,  as  they  had 
been  before.  Along  this  line  the  people  were 
divided,  and  the  legislators  also.  The  scheme 
of  government  provided  by  the  Assembly 
under  which  Archduke  John  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  Vicar-General  was  antagonized 
by  Austria  and  Prussia,  the  two  strongest  of 
the  representative  States.  Each,  no  doubt, 
was  aDxious  to  secure  the  unity  of  Germany, 
provided  that  unity  could  be  reached  under 
Prussian  or  Austrian  leadership;  but  each  was 
equally  unwilling  to  be  merged  in  some  gen- 
eral power  of  a  larger  growth. 

While  all  of  these  questions  were  still  open 
and  vital  to  the  German  people,  a  popular 
revolution  broke  out  in  the  Peninsular  States 
of  Schleswig  and  Holsteiu.  The  question  was 
now  on  whether  the  peoples  of  these  two  prov- 
inces should  henceforth  fall,  by  their  political 
and  ethnic  preferences,  with  the  German  or 
the  Danish  nation.  It  was  in  these  countries 
that  the  race-watershed  was  found,  on  the  one 
side  of  which  the  streams  flowed  into  the  Teu- 
tonic, and  on  the  other  into  the  Scandinavian 
Seas.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  revolt 
which  we  are  now  considering  was  to  throw 
off  the  Danish  yoke  and  secure  the  political 
independence  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Germany 
became  profoundly  interested  in  the  conflict. 
Volunteers  flocked  from  the  Fatherland  to  the 
standards  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  Danish 
army  was  driven  into  Jutland  proper.  The 
movement  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a 
conquest.  Prussia  was  authorized  by  the  Con- 
federation to  act  against  Denmark,  and  a  Prus- 
sian army  was  accordingly  sent  into  the  penin- 
sula. On  the  other  side,  Russia  was  favorable 
to  the  Danes,  aud  proceeded  so  far  as  to 
blockade  the  German  ports  in  the  Baltic.     At 


this  juncture,  England  put  forth  her  hand  for 
mediation  aud  peace,  and  Frederick  William 
was  obliged  to  agree  to  an  armistice  of  seven 
months,  dating  from  the  26th  of  August. 

The  new  Government,  or  form  of  a  gov- 
ernment, which  had  just  beeu  constituted  by 
the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfurt,  was 
greatly  offended  at  the  armistice.  In  that 
Government  tne  popular  will  was  reflected. 
Though  Prussia  had  just  been  authorized  to 
prosecute  the  war  iu  Schleswig  in  the  name 
of  the  Confederation,  and  to  act  for  that 
Power,  a  disposition  was  at  once  shown  to 
disallow  the  armistice,  which  was  regarded  as 
a  humiliation  to  Germany.  The  pressure  be- 
came so  great  that  the  Ministry  was  obliged  to 
resign  ;  but  a  new  Cabinet  could  not  be  formed, 
aud  the  former  Ministers  were  restored.  The 
Government  was  authorized  to  proceed  to  the 
establishment  of  peace,  if  the  same  could  be 
had  on  honorable  terms.  Such,  however,  was 
the  popular  discontent,  especially  among  the 
Republicans  and  Radicals,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  shaken,  and  a  tumult  occurred  in 
Frankfort  in  which  two  of  the  representatives 
were  killed.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  which 
the  Parliament  was  in  session,  was  stormed  by 
the  rioters,  and  many  other  acts  of  violence 
were  committed ;  but  the  event  was  unfortu- 
nate in  the  last  degree  to  the  cause  of  pop- 
ular liberty  and  political  reform.  The  scenes  in 
Frankfort  furnished  an  excuse  to  the  German 
kings  and  princes  for  a  more  rigorous  and  re- 
pressive policy  with  respect  to  the  Republican 
agitation.  Both  Austria  and  Prussia  found 
reason  in  the  things  done  to  assume  au  atti- 
tude of  half-hostility  to  the  popular  move- 
ment in  all  its  forms,  and  the  Revolution,  by 
its  own  excesses,  was  obliged  to  descend  from 
victory  to  supplication. 

This  is  the  epoch  in  which  the  mighty 
effort — originated  in  France  aud  extended  into 
other  countries — for  the  regeneration  of  society, 
began  to  agitate  almost  all  the  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope. The  sheet-lightnings  of  revolution  flashed 
up  all  around  the  horizon.  Rebellions  broke 
(Hit  in  Lombardy,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia. 
Vienna  herself  was  shaken  by  the  social  earth- 
quake. It  appeared  that  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire was  about  to  fall  to  pieces.  In  the  cap- 
ital, one  riot  followed  another.  Count  Latour, 
a    former   Minister   of    War,    was  seized   and 
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hanged  to  a  lamp-post.  The  Revolutionary 
party  gained  possession  of  the  city.  The  Hun- 
garian patriot,  Louis  Kossuth,  who,  at  the 
head  of  his  people,  was  leading  them  on  the 
high-road  to  independence,  began  a  march  to 
the  Austrian  capital,  but  was  met  and  defeated 
by  the  Croats,  under  their  Ban,  Jellachich. 
Meanwhile, General  Windischgratz,  commander 
of  the  Austrian  army,  undertook  to  recapture 
Vienna  from  the  Revolutionists.     He  and  Jel- 


a  hundred  thousand  patriots  was  raised, 
equipped,  and  disciplined.  Several  able  gener- 
als, notably  Arthur  Gorgey,  and  the  Polish 
commanders,  Bern  and  Dembinski,  appeared, 
and  the  year  1848  closed  auspiciously  for  the 
cause  of  Hungarian  liberty. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  Austriaus 
under  Windischgratz  succeeded  in  restoring 
order  in  Vienna,  than  they  began  a  formida- 
ble invasion  of  Hungary.     It  was  not  in  the 


HUNGARIAN  VOLUNTEERS. 
After  the  painting  of  A.  vou  Pettenkofeu. 


lachich  formed  a  junction,  and  then  bom- 
barded and  took  the  city.  Military  rule  was 
established,  and  several  of  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  were  tried  by  court-martial  and  shot. 

The  Hungarian  Revolution,  however,  rising 
to  the  full  tide,  had  swept  on  to  a  complete 
success.  Kossuth  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
a  provisional  government,  as  Dictator  of 
Hungary.  The  Hungarians  were  almost 
unanimous  for  the  Revolution.     An  army  of 


nature  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  see  so 
large  a  part  of  its  ancient  dominions  torn 
away  by  a  republican  revolution.  In  the  first 
months  of  1849  a  powerful  Austrian  army 
was  thrown  forward  to  subvert,  by  force,  the 
new  order  of  things  which  Kossuth  and  his 
associates  had  instituted.  The  Hungarians 
boldly  met  the  invasion,  and,  during  the  spring, 
won  several  brilliant  victories.  The  Austrians 
were  beaten  back,  and  Ferdinand  was  obliged 
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to  appeal  to  his  friend,  the  Czar,  for  aid.  The 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  very  gladly  entered 
the  contest,  and  sent  forward  to  the  help  of 
Austria  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  men.  Hungary,  in  her  dire  ex- 
tremity, called  on  England  and  France  for 
assistance;  but  called  in  vain.  With  a  hero- 
ism worthy  of  endless  eulogium,  she  struggled 
on  alone  against  the  mighty  forces  which  were 
closing  around  her.  Her  sons  rose  to  her 
support  from  every  quarter,  and  flying  detach- 
ments of  Hungarian  volunteers  were  seen 
flying  across  the  plains  under  the  inspiration 
of  battle  and  independence.  But  the  cause 
was    hopeless.     Patriotism    might   not  prevail 


4RTHUR    OORG 


against  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  Austrian 
and  Russian  armies.  By  the  beginning  of 
summer,  all  rational  hope  of  the  success  of  the 
Revolution  had  departed. 

The  Provisional  Government  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  Polish  army  retreated  to  Arad, 
and  there,  on  the  11th  of  August,  Kossuth 
resigned  the  Dictatorship  in  favor  of  Gorgey, 
in  whom,  up  to  that  time,  the  Hungarians 
had  had  the  greatest  confidence.  Within  two 
days,  however,  either  through  treachery  or  from 
sheer  hopelessness,  he  surrendered  his  entire 
army  to  the  Russians!  By  his  countrymen, 
Gorgey's  conduct  was  regarded  as  base  treason, 
and  his  name  became  as  infamous  in  Hungary 


as  that  of  Arnold  in  America.  It  subsequently 
appeared,  however,  that  Kossuth  himself  had 
agreed  to  surrender,  as  the  proper  course  to  be 
pursued.  Under  the  necesssity  of  the  situation, 
Gorgey's  course  was,  perhaps,  justified  by  the 
conditions,  and  the  pen  of  impartial  history 
has  been  disposed,  especially  in  the  last  quarter 
of  our  century,  to  re-write  his  reputation  in 
more  favorable  terms.  His  sudden  obscuration 
and  ruin  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen  was 
doubtless  attributable  to  the  blind  sorrow  and 
rage  of  a  disappointed  patriotism,  which  could 
take  no  denial.  As  for  Kossuth,  he,  together 
with  Bern  and  Dembiuski,  escaped  from  his 
native  land,  and  made  his  way  into  Turkey. 
For  a  brief  season  the  Hungarians,  hoping 
against  hope,  held  out  in  the  fortress  of  Co- 
morn,  their  stronghold  on  the  Danube.  But 
this  place  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Haynau, 
who  had  succeeded  Windischgratz  in  command 
of  the  Austriau  arm}',  and  who,  by  his  massa- 
cres and  other  barbarities,  easily  vindicated 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  miltary  monsters 
of  modern  times. 

Thus  was  the  Austriau  domination  reestab- 
lished over  mutilated  and  bleeding  Hungary. 
Kossuth  went  abroad  into  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  became  the  lion  of  English- 
speaking  patriots  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
The  men  of  the  present  generation  still  remem- 
ber the  profound  sympathy  which  his  presence 
in  our  country  excited  for  the  cause  of  Hun- 
garian independence,  and  especially  for  the 
personal  sorrows  which  had  fallen  upon  its 
chiefs.  As  Kossuth  journeyed  from  city  to  city 
he  was  received  as  a  conqueror  rather  than  as  a 
political  refugee,  and  so  great  was  the  admira- 
tion excited,  that  the  young  men  of  the  Amer- 
ican cities  imitated  his  dress  and  manners, 
and  adopted  that  style  of  hat  which  bore  his 
name,  and  which,  to  the  present  day,  survives 
as  a  popular  reminiscence  of  the  lost  cause  of 
Hungary. 

It  remained  for  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to 
reassert  its  sway  over  rebellious  Italy.  1  i 
that  country  the  Lombard  insurrection  had 
made  great  headway.  The  Austrian  Gov- 
ernor of  Milan,  the  veteran  Marshal  Johann 
Radetzky,  who  had  been  one  of  the  German 
heroes  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  now  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  was  obliged,  after  a  five  days' 
struggle,  to  fly  from  the  city  and   his  princi- 
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pality.  The  Sardinians,  under  their  king, 
Charles  Albert,  made  common  cause  with  the 
Lombards,  and  during  the  summer  of  1848 
the  authority  of  Austria  was  virtually  de- 
stroyed in  the  greater  part  of  Italy.  In  course 
of  time,  Radetzky  made  an  armistice  with 
Sardinia,  and  by  this  means  recovered  suffi- 
cient ground  to  undertake  the  subjugation  of 
Venice.  Having  succeeded  in  this  enterprise, 
he  sought  to  reconquer  all  that  he  had  lost. 
In  the  following  spring  Charles  Albert  again 
took  the  field,  and  met  the  Austrians  at  Novara. 
Here,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1849,  was  fought 
the  bloody  and  decisive  battle  in  which  the 
Sardinian  cause — and  indeed  that  of  all  Italy — 
was  ruined.  The  king  was  constrained  to  ab- 
dicate on  the  very  field  of  his  defeat.  He  re- 
signed the  crown  to  his  son,  Prince  Victor 
Emanuel,  destined  in  after  years  to  become 
forever  associated  with  the  resurrection  and 
rehabilitation  of  modern  Italy.  For  the  time, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  conqueror,  and  to  accept  at  the 
hands  of  Francis  Joseph,  the  new  Austrian 
Emperor,  such  terms  and  conditions  as  that 
monarch  was  pleased  to  prescribe. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  Venice  was  forced 
to  capitulate,  and  the  Austrian  yoke  was  re- 
imposed  on  Italy.  Meanwhile,  in  the  National 
Parliament  at  Frankfort,  the  reaction  against 
Republicanism  had  set  in  with  fearful  force. 
Nevertheless,  the  project  of  unifying  Germany 
was  still  debated  with  commendable  zeal.  The 
great  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  was  the  rivalry  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  in  each  of  which  States  the  heartburn 
of  jealousy  wrought  its  worst  results.  In 
Austria  a  reactionary  Ministry,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  had  been 
constituted,  and  everything  went  at  full  tide 
for  the  reestablishment  of  the  ancient  abso- 
lutism. In  order  further  to  promote  the  plans 
of  the  Conservatives,  the  half-witted  Ferdinand 
was,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1848,  induced  to 
abdicate,  and  his  cousin,  the  youthful  Francis 
Joseph,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Nor  could 
it  be  denied  that  the  change  of  rulers  was  in 
many  respects  salutary  to  the  reputation  of 
Austria. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  a  real  trial,  as 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  for  the  leader- 
ship   of   Germany.     The    Government    estab- 


lished at  Frankfort  was  a  theory.  It  was  not 
made  after  the  manner  of  history.  The  Gov- 
ernments of  the  German  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  realities.  They  had  an  existence. 
Bad  as  they  were,  their  roots  were  in  the  past, 
and  their  substance  had  been  drawn  from  the 
deeds  of  men.  It  might  have  been  foreseen, 
even  at  this  early  day,  if  any  had  had  the  wit 
to  see  it,  that  it  was  not  by  a  theoretical  gov- 
ernment that  German  unity  would  be  attained, 
but  rather  by  the  growing  ascendency  and 
final  domination  of  some  one  of  the  existing 
Powers.  As  a  rule,  the  political  structures  of 
mankind  have  had  little  analogy  to  those 
edifices    which   the   architect   devises,  first  in 


his  own  brain,  then  draws  on  paper,  and 
finally  puts  into  a  material  form.  Human 
governments  rather  have  grown  out  of  the 
preexisting  conditions,  and  have  been  patched, 
improved,  amended,  and  repaired,  like  the 
Feudal  castles  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  which 
the  labor  and  skill  of  different  builders  of  dif- 
ferent race  and  instinct  have  been  bestowed 
through  centuries  of  time. 

Thus  it  was  destined  to  be  in  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany.  In  reality,  the  question 
was  narrowed  down  to  the  possible  leadership 
of  either  Prussia  or  Austria.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1849,  a  measure  was  actually  adopted 
by    the    National    Parliament    conferring    on 
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Frederick  IV.  of  Prussia  the  title  and  dignity 
of  Hereditary  Emperor  of  Germany.  All  of 
the  smaller  German  States  accepted  the  choice 
of  the  Assembly;  but  Austria  stood  aloof,  and 
Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hanover 
refused  their  assent  to  the  project.  King 
William  himself  declined  the  honor  which  had 
been  tendered;  and  thus,  after  nine  months  of 
debating,  during  which  time  the  great  minds 
of  the  German  race  had  exhausted  themselves 
upon  the  general  problem  of  government  and 
the  particular  question  of  consolidating  the 
States  of  the  Fatherland  under  a  common 
administration,  the  magnificent  scheme  of  Ger- 
man unity  ended  in — smoke  ! 

Bitter  was  the  disappointment  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  had  been  believed  in  a  great  part  of 
Germany  that  Frederick  William  would 
undertake  the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
Parliament.  In  the  early  days  after  his  ac- 
cession he  had  himself  spoken  with  enthusi- 
asm of  German  unity,  and  the  circumstances 
now  present  in  the  country  seemed  to  favor 
the  project.  As  to  the  opposition  of  Austria, 
that  was  to  be  expected  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  case ;  for  when  had  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg,  weak  as  it  was,  and  imbecile  with  old 
age,  ever  assented  to  be  subordinate  to  any- 
thing? Had  not  the  Hapsburgs  themselves 
of  old  time,  since  the  clays  of  Rudolph,  founder 
of  the  dynasty,  been  accustumed  to  wear  the 
diadem  and  hold  themselves  as  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne? 

But  the  conditions  now  present  in  Ger- 
many were  favorable  to  undo  the  history  and 
pretensions  of  the  Austrian  line.  The  Empire 
was  now  in  the  heat  and  crisis  of  the  struggle 
with  Hungary,  and  was  actually  crying  out  to 
the  Czar  for  help.  It  appears,  in  the  light  of 
the  retrospect,  that  Frederick  William  had  not 
the  courage  of  his  conviction.  He  let  7"  dare 
not  wait  upon  I  would,  and  the  unification  of 
Germany  was  postponed  for  twenty-one  years. 
In  declining  the  Imperial  crown,  the  King 
covered  his  own  weakness  with  the  pretense 
that  the  free  cities,  and  certain  of  the  German 
princes,  had  not  given  their  assent  to  the 
recreation  of  the  Empire  under  the  hegemony 
of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 

The  disappointment  in  the  Fatherland,  the 
mortification  and  anger,  were  so  extreme,  that 
insurrections   became    the   order   of   the   day. 


Mobs  appeared  in  many  localities,  and  popular 
fury,  striking  out  blindly  at  whatever  opposed, 
attested  the  chagrin  of  the  nation.  Revolu- 
tions were  again  started  in  Dresden,  Wiirtem- 
berg, and  Baden.  The  Grand  Duke  of  the  latter 
State  was  driven  from  power,  and  the  rebell- 
ion made  such  headway  that  a  Prussian  army 
was  sent  to  quell  the  revolt.  In  the  course 
of  the  summer  the  insurrection  was  put  down, 
and,  with  its  extinction,  the  rebellion  of  the 
German  people  against  the  system  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  thirty-four  years  previously,  came  to 
an  end.  The  representatives  in  the  National 
Parliament  who  still  toiled  on,  in  a  hopeless 
sort  of  way,  at  the  problem  before  them, 
were  gradually  recalled,  and  Germany  resumed 
her  former  political  status. 

We  shall  now  see,  however,  how  the  ideas 
which  had  been  put  forth  in  the  abstract  by 
the  National  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  began 
to  take  corporeal  form  and  to  enter  into  the 
administration  of  the  German  States.  Though 
Frederick  William  had  refused  the  Imperial 
crown,  he  did  not  wholly  neglect  to  promote 
the  rising  influence  of  Prussia.  He  invited 
the  German  States  to  send  delegates  to  Berlin, 
with  whom  he  and  his  Ministers  might  discuss, 
in  a  practical  way,  the  condition  of  the  Father- 
land and  the  remedies  to  be  applied.  The 
movement  resulted  in  a  treaty  between  Prussia 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  kings  of  Saxony  and 
Hanover,  by  which  an  alliance  of  the  three 
Powers  was  made  on  a  basis  very  similar  to 
that  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Imperial  name  should  not,  indeed,  be  proposed, 
but  that  the  King  of  Prussia  should  have  a 
certain  supremacy  over  a  College  of  Princes 
representing  the  States  of  the  so-called  Union. 
Under  this  arrangement,  a  Parliament  consist- 
ing of  two  Houses  was  devised,  and  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1850,  held  its  first  session  at 
Erfurt.  The  body  thus  constituted  ratified 
the  frame  of  government,  and  the  College  of 
Princes  was  accordingly  appointed  to  meet  at 
Berlin.  For  the  time  it  appeared  that  the 
work  which  had  come  to  naught  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  Assembly  at  Frankfort,  was  about 
to  be  practically  carried  out  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Prussian,  Saxonian,  and  Han- 
overian kimrs. 
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By  this  date,  however,  Austria,  supported 
by  a  Russian  army,  had  succeeded  in  stamp- 
ing out  the  Hungarian  Revolution.  In  the 
moment  that  this  work  was  accomplished  she 
turned  upon  Prussia,  in  order  that  that  power 
might  not  secure  to  herself  the  leadership  of 
the  German  States.  An  intrigue  was  set  on 
foot  by  which  Hanover  and  Saxony  were  in- 
duced to  withdraw  from  the  Union  which  they 
had  so  recently  aided  in  establishing.  A  pre- 
text for  this  sudden  reaction  was  found  in  the 
project  which  was  now  fomenting  by  Saxony, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  to  form  a  new 
Union  of  their  own.  Meanwhile,  Austria 
continued  to  promote  her  own  views  by 
inviting  the  three  States  just  mentioned  to 
join  her  in  the  restoration  of  the  Diet, 
which  was  convened  at  Frankfort  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1850.  It  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  Hapsburg  to  bid  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  German  States;  but  Prussia 
had  gone  into  opposition.  She  was  not 
able,  however,  to  prevent  the  temporary 
revival,  under  Austrian  influence,  of  the 
ancient  Diet  at  Frankfort.  The  work  of 
that  body  was,  out  of  the  nature  of  things, 
a  mere  echo  and  mockery.  The  Assembly 
was  only  a  shadow  projected  from  the 
realities  of  the  eighteenth  century  among 
the  realities  of  the  nineteenth,  and  the 
whole  enterprise  proved  abortive.  The 
utmost  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  re- 
stored Diet  extended  no  further  than  the 
temporary  dissolution  of  the  Zollverein — ■  § 
a  measure  effected  by  the  Austrian  intrigue.  |i 
Francis  Joseph,  in  1851,  pressed  his  advan-  ^ 
tage  to  the  extent  of  soliciting  a  Congress  of 
the  German  States,  to  be  held  in  Vienna, 
which  call,  accepted  by  most  of  the  kings  and 
princes  except  Frederick  William  IV. ,  resulted 
in  strengthening  for  a  season  the  Austrian  pre- 
tensions. But  Prussia  was  the  stumbling- 
block,  and  under  her  dictation  the  Tariff  Union 
was  restored,  and  Austria  obliged  to  make  im- 
portant commercial  concessions  to  the  other 
German  Powers. 

The  period  from  1850  to  1860  was  a  dismal 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  German  peoples. 
With  every  year  the  chasm  between  the  grow- 
ing and  aspiring  mind  of  the  nation  and  the 
effete  political  institutions  of  the  country  be- 
■came  wider  and  deeper.     Whenever  the  evi- 


dences of  popular  discontent  took  the  form  of 
practical  action,  martial  law  was  proclaimed, 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  people  were  choked 
into  silence.  The  ancient  petty  despotisms 
flourished,  and  the  small  principalities  rejoiced 
in  their  localism,  as  though  the  Middle  Ages 
had  come  again,  and  Feudalism  had  been  re- 
vived as  the  natural  form  of  society. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  the 
Crimean  War  provoked  the  interest  of  all 
Europe.  In  this  again  the  antagonism  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  was   clearly    developed. 


FRANCIS    TOSKFTT. 


The  former  Power  fell  into  strong  sympathy 
with  England  and  France  in  their  policy  of 
upholding  the  autonomy  and  independence  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Prussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  well  renounce  her  long- 
prevalent  sympathy  with  the  Czar.  Russian 
influence  prevailed  at  Berlin  over  the  geo- 
graphical and  historical  relations  which  would 
otherwise  have  controlled  the  course  of  the 
Government.  At  length  Frederick  William 
was  obliged  to  recede  from  his  position  to 
thp  extent  of  entering  into  a  compact  with 
Austria ;  but  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  organ- 
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ization  of  a  Confederate  army  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  Germany.  This  manifest  policy 
of  the  Prussian  King  tended  still  further  to 
irritate  his  subjects,  whose  sympathies  flowed 
in  the  common  stream  with  those  of  Western 
Europe,  and  who  could  but  be  angered  and  tor- 
mented to  find  their  sovereign  in  alliance  with 
the  most  arbitrary  and  despotic  master  among 
all  the  rulers  west  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

But  the  Prussian  King  had  several  advan- 
tages in  promoting  the  reaction  against  Liberal- 
ism. The  example  of  the  successful  Republican 
Revolution  of  1848,  iu  France,  could  no 
longer  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  what  the 
Liberals  in  other  States  should  do;  for  the 
French  Republic  had  been  suddenly  trans- 
formed by  a  coup  d'etat,  before  the  end  of  the 
first  Presidency,  into  an  absolutism.  The 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  had  emerged,  and 
Prussia  found  herself  between  two  autocrats 
of  high  estate,  one  French  and  the  other  Rus- 
sian. The  example  had  turned  the  reverse 
of  the  medal  to  the  observer,  and  he  was  able 
to  read  around  the  circumference  of  an  Im- 
perial head  the  mocking  aphorism,  L'Empire 
c'Ed  la  Paix. 

All  this  could  but  be  pleasing  to  Frederick 
William,  and  the  Prussian  Government  made 
the  most  of  the  situation.  In  the  autumn  of 
1855  the  general  elections  in  Prussia  were  cor- 
rupted by  governmental  influence  to  such  an 
extent  that  only  a  handful  of  Liberal  repre- 
sentatives were  chosen  in  all  the  kingdom. 
Not  satisfied  with  what  had  already  been  ac- 
complished, the  apostles  of  Feudalism  went 
forward  to  demand  that  the  reforms  which  had 
been  accomplished  by  Stein  and  Hardenberg 
should  be  abolished.  The  Prussians,  for  the 
time  being,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  pitiable 
docility  under  the  absolutist  domination.  It 
was  observed,  moreover,  that  iu  Bavaria  and 
Hanover  the  popular  cause  was  handled  with 
the  same  ruthless  severity.  In  the  latter 
country  the  Liberals  were  denounced  as 
Revolutionists  and  put  under  the  ban  of  the 
law.  In  Austria  the  same  complete  over- 
throw and  condemnation  of  Liberalism  took 
place,  and  on  the  18th  of  August,  1855,  a 
Concordat  was  signed  by  the  Government 
whereby  Austria,  as  a  sovereignty,  was  virtu- 
ally remanded  to  the  control  and  direction  of 
the   Church.     It  appeared  for  the   hour  that 


the  spirit  of  Madame  Kriidener  was  again 
hovering  over  the  German  nations. 

It  is,  however,  the  peculiarity  of  such  a 
condition  of  human  society  that  it  revives 
from  its  depression  and  reasserts  its  dignity. 
Deep  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  German 
heart  was  an  unspoken  protest  against  all  the 
dominant  forces  which  then  prevailed.  It 
could  but  be  discerned  that  as  soon  as  the  ab- 
solute system  of  government,  now  iu  full  tide 
in  both  the  leading  German  States,  should  be 
subjected  to  a  strain — as  soon  as  the  Gov- 
ernment iu  such  an  emergency  as  war  must 
place  its  hand  upon  the  people  for  support — 
the  cry  of  the  Liberal  multitudes  would 
again  break  forth  as  the  voice  of  roaring 
waters.  Nor  was  such  a  contingency  far  re- 
moved. The  strain  came  first  to  Prussia  on 
the  occasion  of  a  trouble  with  Switzerland.  In 
that  country,  namely,  in  Neuchatel,  over 
which  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  claimed  a 
suzerainty,  certain  Royalist  disturbers  of  the 
peace  were  seized  and  thrown  into  prison. 
Hereupon  Prussia  demanded  their  release,  and 
threatened  war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  Switzer- 
land yielded  to  the  pressure,  and  the  Royalists 
were  set  free;  but  not  until  a  billow  of  public 
opinion  had  risen  high  enough  in  Prussia  to- 
give  warning  to  Frederick  William  of  what 
he  might  expect  in  case  of  war. 

We  now  come  to  the  personal  part  in  the 
impending  change.  The  reader  of  history,  if 
he  have  read  profoundly,  will  have  perceived 
that  human  affairs  are  in  all  their  larger  as- 
pects the  result  of  general  causes  over  which 
men  in  their  individual  capacity  have  little  or 
no  control.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  them- 
selves, even  the  greatest  and  strongest,  are  the 
products  of  general  causation,  and  perform 
their  respective  parts  in  obedience  to  laws- 
higher  and  stronger  than  they.  Such  is  the 
fundamental  concept  of  history ;  and  all  other 
concepts  of  it  are  erroneous  and  misleading. 
But  the  individual  forces,  nevertheless,  have  a 
certain  play.  At  times  the  general  lines  of 
causation  are  bent  somewhat  from  their  nat- 
ural course  by  the  tremendous  current  dis- 
charged against  them  by  the  battery  of  some 
siugle  brain.  Iu  many  instances  a  slight  de- 
flection is  perceptible  under  the  force  of  a 
great  hand  like  that  of  Ca?sar,  or  Charlemagne,, 
or    Luther,    or    Cromwell,    or    Washington. 
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The  d)'ke-wall  may  be  sometimes  dangerously 
bored  through  by  a  single  burrowing  crawfish, 
totally  unconscious  of  his  own  work.  So 
operates  the  individual  man  in  the  walls  of 
history.  | 

The  personal  event  to  which  we-llave  referred 
above  was  the  fall  of  Frederick  William  IV. 
under  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  came  in  the 
autumn  of  1857.  Prussian  absolutism  was 
paralyzed  with  the  same  attack.  Though  the 
King  lingered  for  a  season,  his  ability  to  rule 
was  gone  forever.  Now  it  was  that  his  brother, 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  already  sixty  years 
of  age,  but  hale  aud  strong,  a  Germau  of  the 
Germans,  was  called  upon  to  assume  aud  ex- 
ercise authority  in  the  King's  name.  For  a 
while  this  status  was  maintained,  but  William 
at  length  informed  the  Ministry  and  the  Diet 
that  he  would  no  longer  be  a  quasi  King  of 
Prussia.  He  was  then  chosen  Prince  Regent, 
and  on  the  2d  of  January,  1861,  became  King, 
with  the  title  of  William  I. 

It  has  been  noticed,  as  a  peculiar  circum- 
stance among  the  royal  houses  of  Germany 
and  England,  that  the  Crown  Prince,  the  heir 
apparent,  or  by  whatever  name  he  may  be 
called,  is  generally  of  an  opposite  political 
principle  aud  party  to  that  by  which  the  current 
Administration  is  upheld.  The  Priuee  of 
Wales  has  generally  sympathized  with  the  Op- 
position. In  Prussia,  iu  our  own  time,  we 
have  seen  the  reversal  and  sudden  re-reversal 
of  policy  and  principles  on  the  occasions  of 
the  transference  of  the  crown  from  the  head 
of  this  same  Emperor  William  to  that  of  his 
son,  the  dying  Frederick  III.,  and  from  him 
again  to  his  son  William  II.  So  it  was  in 
1857  when  Prince  William  came  into  power. 
To  the  great  gratification  of  the  Prussian  peo- 
ple, the  new  Government  began  under  au- 
spicious omens.  The  old  Absolutists  who  had 
composed  the  Ministry  of  Frederick  William 
IV.  were  dismissed  from  office,  and  while  the 
Government  did  not  openly  declare  its  adher- 
ence to  the  policy  of  the  National  Parliament, 
its  sympathy  in  that  direction  could  not  be 
mistaken. 

It  was  under  the  regency  of  Prince  Will- 
iam that  the  struggle  was  renewed  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy.  Napoleon  III.,  now 
Emperor  of  the  French,  had  taken  up  the 
Italian   cause   as  against  the  House  of  Haps- 


burg.  As  a  consequence  of  this  policy,  a  brief 
but  bloody  war — a  fuller  account  of  which  is 
reserved  for  a  succeeding  chapter — broke  out 
between  France  and  Austria.  On  the  4th  of 
June,  1859,  Bonaparte,  having  announced  his 
intention  to  make  Italy  free  from  the  Alps  to 
Sicily,  encountered  the  Austriaus  on  the  field 
of  Magenta,  where  he  won  a  brilliant  victory. 
Again,  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  he  in- 
flicted a  still  more  decisive  overthrow  on  the 
Austrians,  in  the  great  battle  of  Solf'erino.  It 
appeared  for  a  time  that  a  genuine  Bonaparte 
had  again  drawn  his  sword  in  Europe.  Ger- 
many— more  particularly  Prussia — flushed  with 
excitement.  A  clamor  was  raised  for  an  alli- 
ance with  Austria  against  the  reviving  ambi- 
tion of  France.  Perhaps  the  Government 
would  have  yielded  to  the  demand  had  not  the 
shrewd  Napoleon  stopped  short  in  the  glorious 
middle  of  his  war,  and  concluded  a  mild-man- 
nered peace  with  Francis  Joseph  at  Villafrauca. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that  the 
movement  in  Italy,  which  had  received  so 
strong  an  impulse  from  the  recent  war,  could 
not  be  stayed.  It  had  now  acquired  a  mo- 
mentum of  its  own,  which  was  destined  to  roll 
on  in  full  volume  until  a  United  Italy  should 
rise  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave.  The  year 
1860  witnessed  a  great  insurrection  of  the 
Italians  in  favor  of  nationality,  and  a  conse- 
quent general  collapse  of  the  absurd  principal- 
ities, among  which  the  Peninsula  had  been  di- 
vided. The  masses  rallied  around  the  standard 
of  King  Victor  Emanuel,  who  became  hence- 
forth the  representative  and  impersonation  of 
the  new  and  united  Italy. 

Meanwhile,  the  attention  of  Austria  had 
been  limited  for  the  most  part  to  her  affairs  at 
home.  The  blow  delivered  at  Solferino  had  at 
least  subserved  the  purpose  of  sobering  and 
tempering  the  absolutism  of  Francis  Joseph 
and  his  Government.  Ever  and  anon  the 
voice  of  political  agitation  was  heard  in  the 
land,  until,  at  length,  even  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror was  constrained  to  make  some  salutary 
concessions  to  his  subjects.  Iu  Prussia  the  Lib- 
erals found  henceforth  little  cause  to  complain 
of  the  policy  of  the  acting  King.  The  Prince 
Regent  had  ordered,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
power,  a  general  election,  at  which  the  people, 
to  their  delight  and  astonishment,  found  them- 
selves free  to  vote  as  they  pleased.     Govern- 
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mental  interference  was  withdrawn,  and  a  new 
Parliament  was  returned,  in  which  the  late 
overwhelming  Feudal  majority  was  not  only 
reduced,  but  actually  reversed,  by  the  Liber- 
als. The  effect  was  electrical,  and  the  Prus- 
sian people  and  the  Prince  Regent  came  into 
greater  accord  than  had  been  known  between 
a  king  and  his  subjects  for  half  a  century. 

The  Italian  war  and  its  beneficent  results 
became  a  contagion  in  all  Germany.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Fatherland  saw,  with  delight,  the 
example  and  demonstration  of  Italian  unity. 
The  old  passion  for  a  union  of  the  German 
peoples  revived,  and  was  reflected  into  the 
Government.  What  the  Italians  had  accom- 
plished was  now  more  than  ever  believed  in  as 
possible  for  the  Germans.  An  organization, 
called  the  National  Union,  was  formed,  which 
became  henceforth  the  propaganda  of  those 
principles  and  measures  which  conduced  to  the 
consolidation    of    the    German    States.      The 


movement  was,  of  course,  violently  opposed. 
The  old  jealousy  of  the  smaller  States  was  ex- 
cited. When  it  was  known  that  overtures  fur 
a  National  Union  were  passed  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  Baron  Beust,  Minister  of  Saxony, 
came  to  the  fore  with  the  policy  to  put  the 
two  leading  States — Prussia  and  Austria — into 
antagonism,  which,  were  it  once  accomplished, 
must  result  in  the  continued  independence  of 
the  smaller  Powers.  This  evil-doing  diplo- 
macy of  Beust  prevailed  with  Austria,  who 
had  by  this  time  become  thoroughly  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  Prussian  ascendency.  The 
proposal  of  the  Saxon  Minister,  however,  re- 
ceived in  Prussia  the  emphatic  indorsement  of 
profound — silence!  The  Regent,  now  become 
King  William,  and  his  Government,  were  lit- 
tle disposed  to  submit  to  an  intrigue  by  which 
the  leadership  of  Prussia  among  the  German 
Powers  was  to  be  either  long  postponed  or  al- 
together prevented. 


Chapter  CXLIII-Ascendency  of  Hohenzollern. 


HE  accession  of  William 
I.  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  ascendency  of  the 
House  of  Hohenzollern, 
and  of  Prussia  under  its 
sway,  in  the  affairs  of  Con- 
tinental Europe.  From 
the  first  it  was  a  pronounced  and  settled  policy 
of  the  King  to  reorganize,  develop,  and  bring 
into  the  highest  efficiency  the  Prussian  army ; 
and  to  this  end  every  energy  of  the  State  was 
directed.  True,  the  appropriations  for  military 
purposes  were  at  first  refused  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Kingdom.  The  repre- 
sentatives had  not  yet  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
reign.  They  had  not  perceived  that  a  real 
king  had  come,  a  true  representative  of  the 
great  Hohenzollerns  of  old  days,  one  who 
could  not  be  lightly  turned  from  his  purpose. 
Such,  indeed,  had  risen  up,  and  his  presence 
became  a  power.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
miss his  refractory  Liberal  Ministry  for  re- 
fusing support  and  sanction  to  his  military 
measures.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he 
had   the   great   good-fortune   to   place  at   the 


head  of  the  Government  the  celebrated  Baron 
Otto  Von  Bismarck,  of  Schonhausen,  who  be- 
came henceforth  the  soul  and  might  of  the 
Prussian  Administration. 

Bismarck  was  now  forty-seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  representative  of  a  family  which, 
had  been  well  known  in  Prussia  for  more  than 
five  centuries.  In  his  youth  he  had  studied 
law  and  history  at  Gottingen.  In  1835  he 
had  become  a  member  of  the  bar  in  Berlin, 
after  his  graduation  from  the  university  of 
that  city.  He  afterwards  served  his  full  term 
in  the  army,  then  became  a  delegate  of  the 
Nobility  in  the  Diet.  In  the  Parliaments  of 
Frankfort  and  Erfurt  he  opposed  the  schemes 
of  German  unity  there  debated,  believing 
the  same  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
and  greatness  of  Prussia.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  he  had  already  had  a  prevision 
of  the  coming  preeminence  and  glory  of  his 
own  country,  and  was  not  willing  to  see  her 
chances  of  Empire  theorized  away  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Gradually  Bismarck  ex- 
tended his  influence  and  reputation  until  the 
King  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  as  the 
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impersonation  of  his  policy  and  Government. 
If  the.  history  of  the  succeeding  twenty  years 
has  shown  anything,  it  is  that  the  genius  of 
Bismarck  has  been  the  dominant  personal 
force  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  In  his  previ- 
ous political  career  he  had  been  regarded  as  a 
conservative  of  the  Conservatives.  He  had  been 
the  Metternich  of  Prussian  politics,  and  his  ac- 
cession to  power  was  looked  upon  by  the  German 
Liberals  as  the  worst  of  misfortunes  to  them 
and  their  cause.  It  remained  for  them  to  dis- 
cover that  a  Napoleon  in  politics  is  sometimes  as 
necessary  as  a  Napoleon  on  the  field  of  battle. 


rough  and  despotic  way  until  his  iron  will  re- 
solved his  dream  into  a  reality.  His  persistency 
of  purpose  was  equal  to  every  occasion.  In 
spite  of  the  popular  clamor  with  which  he  was 
at  first  assailed,  he  adopted  and  pursued  the 
king's  policy  and  his  own,  of  making  Prussia 
the  great  military  Power  of  the  Continent, 
and  when  the  Assembly  refused  to  make  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  and  development 
of  the  army,  he  went  straight  ahead  with  the 
work,  as  though  he  had  the  concurrence  of 
the  people. 

The    Prussians    were    astonished    at    these 


Frederick  I.,  1440. 

I 
Albert  Achilles,  1486. 


William  the  Silent. 
Frederick  Henry. 


John  Cicero,  1499. 

I 
Joachim  I.,  1535. 

I 
Joachim  II.,  1571. 

I 
John  George,  1598. 

Joachim  Frederick,  1608. 

1.  John  Sigismund,  1619. 


Frederick. 

Albert. 

Albert  Frederick. 


2.  George  William,  1640. 
si., of  Fngland.       Louisa  of  Orange=3.  Frederick  William,  the  Great  Elector,  1 

Sophia  Charlotte=IV.  Frederick  I.,  1713. 
iDorothea=V.  Frederick  William  I..  1740. 


THE  HOHENZOLLERNS. 


VI.  Frederick  the  Great,  1786.        August  William,  1758. 

VII.  Frederick  William  II.,  1797. 

VIII.  Frederick  William  III.,  1840. 
, I 


EXPLANATION: 

Dukes  of  Brandenburg  without  num- 
bers 

Rulers  of  Prussia  in  Small  Capitals. 

Rulers  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia 
numbered. 

Elector  Dukes  with  Arabic  figures. 

Kings  of  Prussia  with  Roman  figures. 

German  Emperor  with  CAPITALS. 


IX.  Frederick  William  IV.,  1861. 


X.  EMPEROR  WILLIAM. 

I 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  WilHarJ 


In  his  previous  career  as  Prussian  pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Diet,  and  as  ambassador  at 
Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  Bismarck  had  made 
himself  familiar  not  only  with  the  overflow, 
but  with  all  the  undercurrents  in  the  political 
history  of  the  age.  When  he  came  to  the  place 
of  Prime  Minister,  in  1862.  he  had  already — 
if  we  may  judge  motives  and  purposes  by  re- 
sults— formed  a  fixed  resolution  to  place  Prussia 
in  the  leadership  of  all  Germany,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  set  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  at  the 
head  of  a  restored  German  Empire.  It  was 
clearly  under  this  motive  that  he  undertook 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  he  pursued  it  in  a 


proceedings,  and  could  not  for  the  time  un- 
derstand that  another  great  reformer  of  the 
tyrannic  order  had  appeared  on  the  stage. 
A  brief  period  of  confusion  and  turmoil  en- 
sued, during  which  Austria  sought  to  regain 
her  prestige,  by  calling  a  Congress  of  the  Ger- 
man princes,  to  meet  in  Frankfort,  to  the 
end  that  the  old  Imperial  Diet  might  be 
abolished,  and  a  reformed  body,  called  the 
Assembly  of  Delegates,  be  substituted  in  its 
stead.  The  reorganization  was  to  be  effected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  under  the  primacy  of 
Austria,  and  the  presidency  of  the  Assembly 
was   to    be  given    to    that    Power.     But   the 
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whole  movement  was  brought  to  naught  by 
the  act  of  Prussia,  who  refused  to  attend  the 
Congress,  and  left  Austria  to  the  ridicule  of 
the  small. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Bismarck  first 
began  to  frighten  the  ancient  owls  out  of  their 
covert.  It  was  seen  that  he  was  a  man  with 
a  purpose,  and  that  with  him  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  two  points  was  a  straight  line. 
When  the  fact  was  cited  that  in  his  path  di- 
rectly lay  the  sacred  traditions  of  European 
diplomacy    which    none    might   overpass   and 


^Z 


orro  von  eismarck. 


live,  Bismarck  laughed!  His  Teutonic  gut- 
tural was  heard  with  astonishment  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube  to  Land's  End.  Even 
in  America  his  name  began  to  be  pronounced 
with  various  comments  on  the  tongues 
of  publicists  and  statesmen.  When  it  was 
seen  that  a  tradition  was,  in  his  estimation, 
only  a  fiction  to  be  laughed  away,  the  next 
movement  of  the  German  diplomates  against 
him  was  to  show  forth  solemn  treaties  which 
had  been  made  to  this  effect  and  that.  The 
Past  had  said  that  things  should  be  thus  aud 
so.     It  had  been  agreed  to,  aud  the  agreement 


must  stand  or  the  heavens  fall.  At  this  there 
was  another  German  laugh,  more  boisterous 
thau  the  first.  A  treaty,  said  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, is  good  so  long  as  it  can  be  defended  on 
rational  principles.  If  it  be  immoral  to  break 
up  the  mummeries  which  Mediaeval  States 
have  uttered  withal  in  the  times  of  ignorance, 
it  is  necessary.  Necessity,  said  the  boisterous 
Premier,  is  the  law,  not  only  of  Prussia,  but 
of  all  Germany  and  the  world,  aud  the  weak- 
est goes  to  the  wall.  It  was,  for  the  time,  a 
Government  of  such  audacity  as  had  never 
before  been  instituted  or  imagined  in  the 
Fatherland. 

Exitus  acta  probat!  If  the  end  does 
not  exactly  justify  the  means,  the  outcome 
at  least  approves  the  things  done.  The 
motto  of  the  Father  of  his  County  might 
well  have  been  taken  as  the  aphorism  of 
the  Bismarckian  policy.  Under  such  a 
policy  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  come, 
and  woe  unto  him  by  whom  the  offense 
cometh.  The  first  violence  came  on  the 
sides  of  the  north.  The  year  1863  wit- 
nessed the  outbreak  of  that  war  between 
Germany  and  Denmark,  to  which  we  have 
already  several  times  referred.  The  Dan- 
ish throne  passed  at  that  date  from  Fred- 
erick VII.  to  Christiau  IX.,  who  began 
his  Administration  with  an  attempt  to 
•)  detach  Schleswig  and  Holsteiu  from  their 
German  affiliations,  and  to  incorporate  the 
former  province  with  his  own  kingdom. 
This  course  was  in  contravention  of  the 
Treaty  of  London  of  1852,  and  produced 
great  excitement  in  Germany.  A  Diet  was 
convened,  and  it  was  determined  to  pre- 
vent by  force  the  consummation  of  King 
Christian's  plans.  A  German  army  was  ac- 
cordingly thrown  into  Schleswig,  and  the  Danes, 
after  some  valorous  fighting,  were  driven  back 
to  a  line  of  fortifications  called  the  Danne- 
werk,  which  they  had  drawn  across  the  Penin- 
sula. The  student  of  history  will  not  fail  to 
note  that  these  military  works  were  coincident 
with  the  ethnic  line  dividing  the  Teutonic 
from  the  Scandinavian  nations.  The  position 
was  strong,  both  geographically  and  histor- 
ically ;  but  the  Danes  were  not  able  to  hold 
their  lines  against  the  masses  of  their  assail- 
ants. In  April  of  1864  the  Dannewerk  forti- 
fications were  carried  by  storm  by  the   Prus- 
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sians,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Austriaus 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Danish  army 
in  the  battle  of  Oversee. 

It  now  appeared  that  Denmark,  in  attempt- 
ing to  hold  her  provinces,  was  herself  about 
to  be  driven  to  the  wall.  In  her  distress  she 
called  upon  the  neutral  Powers  for  assistance. 
Hereupon,  England,  France,  and  Russia  came 
forward   as  mediators,    and  an  armistice   was 


tria  that  Denmark  had,  on  account  of  the 
affiliation  of  Holstein  with  Germany,  treated 
that  province  with  unjustifiable  severity.  This 
fact  was  made  the  excuse  for  wresting  both 
the  disputed  duchies  from  Denmark,  and  for 
giving  them  in  jointure  to  Austria  and  Prussia. 
At  this  juncture  Prince  Frederick  of  Au- 
gustenburg  came  forward,  and  in  virtue  of  his 
descent  from  the   ducal   family   of   Holstein, 


STORMING    THE    DANNEWERK 


declared,  pending  a  conference  in  London. 
But  the  ambassadors  there  assembled  could 
not  reach  a  settlement,  and  the  war  was  re- 
sumed. Everything  went  against  the  Danes; 
and  Christian,  in  the  course  of  two  months, 
was  obliged  to  accept  peace  on  such  terms  as 
the  German  allies  were  pleased  to  grant.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Holstein  was  already 
nominally  a  member  of  the  German  Confed- 
eration.    It  was  claimed  by  Prussia  and  Aus- 


laid  claim  to  the  disputed  territory  in  his  own 
right.  He  set  up  his  Government  at  Kiel, 
and  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be  rec- 
ognized, became  a  question  of  dispute  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  the  former  affirming  and 
the  latter  denying  the  rightfulness  of  the 
Prince's  claim.  Through  the  whole  complica- 
tion, Bismarck  had  had  his  own  ulterior  ends 
in  view,  and  he  now  bent  everything  to  his 
purpose.     The  quarrel   between   Austria  and 
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Prussia  deepened  in  the  channel  which  he  had 
prepared  for  it,  and  hostilities  were  about  to 
break  out  between  the  late  allies.  But  the 
dispute  was  at  length  adjusted  by  King  Will- 
iam and  Francis  Joseph,  in  a  conference  held 
at  Gastein  on  the  1st  of  August,  1865. 

It  was  here  agreed  by  the  monarchs  that 
Schleswig  should  be  put  under  the  protectorate 
of  Prussia,  and  Holstein  be  assigned  to  Austria. 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  quarrel 
wras  only  filmed  over,  and  not  healed.  Doubt- 
less, Count  Bismarck  never  intended  that  the 
Gastein  Treaty  should  subserve  other  than  a 
temporary  purpose.  No  eye,  not  even  the  eye 
of  History,  perceived  more  clearly  than  his 
that  the  issue  between  Prussia  and  Austria 
must  be  speedily  and  sharply  settled  with  the 
drawn  sword.  Two  Powers  could  not  be  first 
in  Germany.  Only  one  could  be  first.  Bis- 
marck had  made  up  his  mind  that  this  one 
should  be  the  country  of  his  master,  King  Will- 
iam. Moreover,  the  opportunity  which  now 
presented  itself  was  better  than  any  which 
might  be  expected  soon  to  arise  again.  This 
is  to  say,  that  the  circumstances  of  a  Prusso- 
Austrian  quarrel  were  more  conspicuous  and 
rational  than  might  be  hoped   for  thereafter. 

Dippiug  again  into  the  motives  of  those 
who  were  now  in  the  leadership  of  German 
Europe,  we  may  say  in  a  word  that  Bismarck 
had  determined  to  fight  Austria,  to  prepare 
the  conditions  of  a  quarrel  which  she  could  not 
obviate,  and  then,  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
eagle,  swoop  down  upon  that  rather  effete 
monarchy,  tearing  and  rending  her  with  war- 
missiles  and  terror  into  complete  submission. 
Austria,  on  her  part,  may  have  perceived  the 
coming  struggle  ;  but  to  her  imagination  it  was 
only  as  other  storms,  which  would  pass.  Be- 
sides, it  was  well-nigh  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
cede out  of  the  complication  in  which  she  was 
involved.  She  must  break  through  it  in  order 
to  be  free.  She  accordingly  at  once  began 
openly  to  renew  her  support  of  the  Duke  of 
Augustenburg  in  his  claims  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Holstein.  To  be  sure,  something  had 
to  be  done  with  the  duchies  which  the  late 
allies  had  wrested  from  Denmark,  and  what 
more  rational  than  to  assign  Holstein  to  the 
representative  of  its  own  Ducal  House? 

But  Count  Bismarck  did  not  intend  that 
any  such  disposition  of  the   duchy  should  be 


made.  As  to  Lauenburg,  which  Prussia  had 
received  at  the  Gastein  Convention,  there  was 
no  thought  that  that  bit  of  territory  should  be 
restored  to  its  former  position.  Prussia  would 
keep  all  that  she  gained,  and  prevent  Austria 
from  gaining  anything.  The  course  now 
taken  by  Francis  Joseph  was  in  truth  per- 
fidious. All  his  political  methods  had  the 
character  of  subtlety.  Seeing  the  rising  power 
of  Prussia,  he  now  sought,  by  his  agents  and 
correspondents,  to  poison  the  mind  of  the 
people,  in  the  smaller  German  States,  against 
Prussia  and  her  policy.  In  this  business  he 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  successful.  At  the 
same  time  the  Austrian  Governor  of  Holstein, 
supported  and  encouraged  from  Vienna,  con- 
tinued to  promote  the  pretensions  of  the 
Prince  of  Augustenburg.  This  was  made  the 
subject  of  an  angry  despatch  from  Bismarck  to 
Count  Mensdorf,  the  Austrian  Miuister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  King  William  and  his  Gov- 
ernment remonstrated  firmly,  and  in  no  peace- 
able terms,  against  the  general  conduct  of 
Austria  relative  to  the  Danish  complication. 
But  the  King  found  himself  without  support 
from  the  smaller  principalities.  Even  his  own 
subjects,  who  for  the  most  part  hated  Bis- 
marck as  cordially  as  ever  a  Minister  was 
hated,  refused  to  sanction  the  anti-Austrian 
policy  of  the  Government.  In  the  Prussian 
Assembly  Bismarck  was  outvoted  by  five  to 
one.  Nevertheless,  a  Prussian  army  was  hur- 
ried into  Holstein  as  the  initial  movement  of 
the  coming  war. 

Austria,  at  this  juncture  was  greatly  elated 
at  the  prospect.  Nearly  all  the  German 
principalities  were  on  her  side.  She  accord- 
ingly pressed  her  advantage,  and  demanded  of 
the  Diet  that  the  armies  of  the  States  should 
act  with  her  own  in  repelling  the  aggressions 
of  Prussia.  Meanwhile,  the  latter  Power  had 
been  on  the  alert.  Bismarck  cast  his  eye  on 
Italy,  and  saw  in  that  country  the  exact  con- 
ditions which  he  desired.  The  Italians  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  profoundly  humiliated  on  ac- 
count of  the  small  outcome  of  the  late  Franco- 
Austrian  war,  which  had  promised  so  much 
for  the  liberation  and  unity  of  their  country. 
Venetia  had  been  allowed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Villafranca,  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Austria. 
This  was  the  circumstance  which  Count  Bis- 
marck now   seized   upon  as  the  motive   of  a 
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Prusso-Italian  alliance.  If  Italy  would  join 
him  in  the  impending  struggle  with  Austria, 
then  Venetia  of  a  certainty  should  be  wrested 
from  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  be  assigned 
to  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  promised  gain  was  gladly  accepted  by 
the  Italian  Government;  and  while  all  the 
smaller  German  Pow- 
ers, with  the  exception 
of  Oldenburg,  Meck- 
lenburg, the  Saxon 
States,  and  three  Free 
Cities,  took  their 
stand  with  Austria, 
the  defection  from 
Prussia  was  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  alli- 
ance of  Italy.  The 
German  Diet  appro  ved 
of  the  Austrian  de- 
mand, and  Prussia,  so 
far  as  German  support 
was  concerned,  was 
left  naked  to  all  the 
winds  of  hostility. 
The  events  soon 
showed,  however,  that 
that  great  Power  was 
now  in  her  element. 
She  chose  to  consider 
the  action  of  the  Diet, 
under  the  dictation 
of  Francis  Joseph,  not 
only  as  a  menace  but 
as  overt  hostility.  She 
accordingly  made  a 
declaration  of  war, 
and  boldly  entered 
the  field.  Though, 
numerically,  her  foes 
were  nearly  three  to 
one  against  her,  she 
quailed  not  in  the 
face  of  the  array. 

Rarely  has  been  seen  such  a  display  of 
energy  and  activity  as  that  now  exhibited  by 
the  Prussian  Government.  It  was  like  the 
days  of  Frederick  the  Great  come  again.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  1866,  King  William  called 
upon  Saxony,  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Nassau  to  remain  neutral  in  the  impending 
conflict,  and  gave   them  twelve  hours  in  which 


to  decide !  Receiving  no  answer,  he  ordered 
the  Prussians  out  of  Holstein  to  seize  Hanover. 
This  work  was  accomplished  in  two  days.  In 
two  days  more  Hesse-Cassel  was  occupied  by 
an  army  from  the  Rhine,  while  at  the  same 
time  a  third  division  of  the  Prussian  forces 
was   thrown   into   Dresden  and  Leipsic.     On 
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the  27th  of  the  month  a  battle  was  fought 
with  the  Hanoverians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  at  first  successful,  but  were  soon  over- 
powered and  compelled  to  surrender.  George 
V.,  King  of  Hanover,  fled  for  refuge  to 
Vienna. 

Having   thus,   in    the  brief  space   of  two 
weeks,    cleared    the    field    in    the   south,    the 
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Prussians  at  once  turned  upon  Austria.  The 
three  divisions  composing  the  army  of  King 
William  numbered  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men,  and  were  commanded  by  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick  William,  his  cousin 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  and  General  Bitten- 
feld.  The  Austrian  forces  were  equally  for- 
midable, and  were  brought  into  the  field 
under  General  Beuedek,  a  man  of  great  mili- 
tary reputation.  On  the  27th  and  the  29th 
of  June,  Frederick  Charles  met  and  defeated 
the   Austrian   advance  in  four   engagements; 


present  with  the  army.  The  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern  had  virtually  staked  not  only  the  prize 
of  victory,  but  its  own  existence,  on  the  issue. 
The  Austrians  lay  in  great  force  on  the  river 
Bistritz,  in  Bohemia,  about  sixty  miles  from 
Prague.  On  the  6th  of  July,  1866,  was  fought 
one  of  the  great  battles  of  modern  times.  The 
conflict  is  known  in  history  by  the  names  of 
Sadowa  and  Koniggratz,  from  the  two  towns 
near  which  the  struggle  occurred.  The  battle 
proved  to  be  the  Waterloo  of  Austria.  The 
Prussian  attack  was  led   by  Frederick  Charles 


AUSTRIAN-PRUSSIAN  CAVALRY  CHARGE,  1866. 
Drawn  by  W.  Camphausen. 


but  the  battles  were  indecisive,  except  that 
Count  Clam-Galas,  the  Austrian  General,  was 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  main  body  for  sup- 
port. Meanwhile,  the  Crown  Prince  had  en- 
gaged the  Austrians  under  Benedek,  and  had 
gained  several  victories  from  the  27th  to  the 
30th  of  June. 

As  soon  as  the  Prussian  forces  could  he 
concentrated  it  was  resolved  to  fight  a  general 
battle,  and,  if  possible,  to  end  the  war  at  a 
blow.  King  William,  Count  Bismarck,  and 
Generals   Von    Moltke    and    Roon,    were    all 


and  Bittenfeld.  It  began  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  raged  with  the  utmost  fury 
until  two  in  the  afternoon.  Thus  far  the 
Prussians  had  gained  but  little  advantage  ;  but 
at  that  hour  the  powerful  division  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  which,  like  those  of  Bliicher  at 
Waterloo,  had  been  delayed  by  recent  rains, 
appeared  on  the  Austrian  right.  That  wing 
of  Benedek's  army  was  soon  turned.  Bitten- 
feld then  broke  the  left,  and  under  a  general 
advance  of  the  Prussian  lines  the  Austrian 
center  gave  way  in  confusion.     The  field  was 
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tjiiietcly  and  completely  won.  The  overthrow 
of  Benedek's  army  became  a  ruinous  rout,  and 
the  outflashing  sun  of  evening  looked  upon 
the  demoralized  and  flyiug  hosts  of  Austria, 
scattering  in  all  directions  before  the  victorious 
charges  of  the  Prussian  cavalry. 

The  battle  of  Sadowa  was  to  Francis  Joseph 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall ;  but  he  made 
the  greatest  exertions  to  save  his  tottering  fab- 
ric. On  the  4th  of  July  he  ceded  Veuetia  to 
France — an  act  which  all  the  world  could  but 
perceive  to  be  an  open  bid  for  the  help  of  Na- 
poleon III.  The  Prussians,  however,  had  no 
thought  of  losing  their  advantage.  They 
pressed  forward  with  great  rapidity  to  the 
Danube.  They  put  Vienna  at  their  mercy. 
In  another  part  of  the  field  they  drove  the 
Bavarians  beyond  the  Main.  Frankfort  was 
taken.  The  Austrian  allies  gave  way  on  every 
side.  Francis  Joseph  was  obliged  to  succumb, 
and  to  do  so  with  all  haste.  He  cried  out  for 
an  armistice,  which  was  granted,  and  then  for  a 
conference,  which  was  held  atNikolsburg,  on  the 
27th  of  July.  The  preliminaries  were  agreed 
upon  without  much  formality,  and  on  the  23d 
of  August  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded at  Prague.  No  such  summary  proceed- 
ings had  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of  Na- 
poleon the  Great.  Only  seven  weeks  had 
elapsed  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war ;  but 
that  short  period  had  sufficed  to  inflict  on 
Austria  the  most  deadly  hurt  which  she  had 
received  since  the  Corsican  thrust  her  through. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  hand  was  now  seen 
behind  the  conflict.  It  was  the  hand  of  Bis- 
marck. As  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away, 
his  plans  began  to  be  developed.  Schleswig 
and  Holstein  were  almost  forgotten  in  the 
grander  scheme  of  the  unification  of  Germany, 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia.  The  obsta- 
cles to  this  scheme  had  been,  for  the  most 
part,  removed  by  the  war.  Poor  old  Austria 
lay  prostrate.  Feudal  Germany  was  kicked 
out  of  sight.  The  effete  constitutions  of  the 
principalities  were  relegated  to  the  confused 
heap  of  mediaeval  rubbish.  Never  in  history 
did  the  maxim  that  nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 
cess receive  a  more  brilliant  exemplification 
than  in  the  political  revolution  which  now 
swept  over  Prussia.  The  Nationals  and 
Liberals  went  over  in  a  body  to  King  William 
and    Bismarck.     The    one    became    the   most 


popular  ruler  and  the  other  the  most  powerful 
Minister  in  Christendom. 

Tilings  had  now  come,  by  the  tremendous 
agitation  of  war,  to  a  basis  of  practicality. 
There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  speculation 
and  theory.  Abstraction  and  political  vagary 
found  no  place  in  the  crush  of  transformation. 
A  new  order  was  evoked,  and  out  of  the 
chaotic  elements  Cosmos  rose,  and  stood.  A 
new  Confederation,  called  the  North-German 
Union,  was  at  once  formed  on  the  basis  of 
Protestantism  and  national  unity.  Austria 
was  excluded  from  German  v.  Hanover  aud 
Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  Schleswig-Holsteiu,  and 
Frankfort  were  incorporated  with  the  New 
Germany,  which  now  arose  out  of  the  deeps, 
vital  and  strong  aud  glorious.  The  population 
of  Prussia  was  suddenly  augmented  by  five 
millions  of  people.  All  the  States  north  of 
the  river  Main  accepted  her  leadership  under 
the  crest  of  Hohenzollern.  The  four  Southern 
States  —  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  and  Bavaria — were  conceded  independ- 
ence, with  the  right,  should  they  so  elect,  to 
form  a  South-German  Confederation,  and  even 
to  enter  the  North-German  Union.  Between 
the  Southern  States  and  the  German  Prime 
Minister  a  secret  agreement  was  also  made 
that,  in  case  of  future  war,  the  armies  of 
the  South  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia — 
a  clause  of  the  then  current  history  showing 
that  Bismarck  already  foresaw  the  inevitable 
struggle  with  France. 

The  first  months  of  1867  were  occupied 
with  the  work  of  transformation.  On  the 
16th  of  April  in  that  year,  the  National  Parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  representatives  chosen  by 
the  people,  was  inaugurated  at  Berlin.  The 
new  Constitution  was  readily  accepted  and 
confirmed  by  the  body.  The  German  States, 
to  the  number  of  twenty-two,  were  merged 
into  a  nation  having  a  common  system  of 
administration.  Count  Bismarck  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Union,  aud  Prussia  rose 
suddenly  to  the  rank  of  the  first  Power  of 
Continental  Europe.  Already  it  could  be 
perceived  that  iu  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and 
Bavaria  the  sentiment  for  union  with  the 
North  was  finding  expression  among  the 
people.  Upon  this  sentiment,  both  North  and 
South,  the  new  party  called  the  National 
Liberals  was  formed,  on  the  distinct  principle 
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of  consolidating  all  the  German  States  under 
the  crown  of  Prussia.  It  could  but  be  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  victory  and  progress  that 
they  who  still  stood  in  their  political  prefer- 
ences for  the  ancient  order  must  look  with 
more  than  half  regret  on  their  own  persistency 
in  pursuing  a  losing  game. 

It  was  not  long  until  the  North-German 
Union  thus  established  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  its  influence  in  the  general  affairs  of 
Europe.  Of  all  the  European  rulers  none 
looked  with  greater  dissatisfaction  on  the 
Treaty  of  Prague,  and  its  consequences,  than 
did  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  He  could  but 
see  that  France,  under  the  Imperial  sway,  had 
lost  her  primacy.  He  at  once  sought  compen- 
sation for  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  by 
demanding  the  Rhine  as  the  Eastern  frontier 
of  France  ;  but  this  demand  was  refused;  and, 
since  he  was  not  for  the  moment  prepared  to 
go  to  war,  he  was  obliged  to  acquiesce.  He 
next  sought,  by  a  secret  intrigue,  to  procure 
Belgium  for  his  part  of  the  spoils,  uuder  the 
condition  that  Prussia  might  do  as  she  pleased 
with  the  rest.  But  Prussia  was  now  in  a  con- 
dition to  do  as  she  pleased  without  conditions, 
and  again  the  Emperor  must  content  himself 
with — nothing.  In  the  third  place,  he  under- 
took to  acquire  Luxemburg  from  Holland.  It 
happened  that  by  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
German  Diet,  this  State  had  been,  in  a  meas- 
ure, separated  from  the  destinies  of  the  other 
principalities.  Nevertheless,  Luxemburg  was 
German  rather  than  French ;  and  when  Na- 
poleon was  on  the  eve  of  success,  Bismarck 
suddenly  put  forth  his  hand  and  forbade  the 
bans.  He  issued  a  protest  in  the  name  of  the 
North-German  Union ;  and  the  French  Em- 
peror, foiled  for  the  third  time,  was  obliged, 
once  more,  to  content  himself  with — nothing ! 
Such  were  the  first  passes  made  between  the 
two  Powers,  which  were  soon  destined  to  close 
in  mortal  combat. 

While  the  International  complication,  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  was  preparing  the 
way  for  another  European  war,  the  unity  of 
Germany  was  still  further  promoted  by  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Southern  States.  By  the 
terms  of  this  settlement  it  was  agreed  that  all 
questions  henceforth  arising  with  respect  to 
the  customs-duties  should  be  remanded  for  set- 
tlement to  the  Federal  Council   and    Diet  of 


Germany.  To  this  end  it  was  arranged  that 
representatives  from  the  States  south  of  the 
river  Main  should  repair  to  Berlin,  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  discussion  of  such  matters  as 
might  arise  under  the  treaty.  It  was  still 
clear,  however,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
South  Germans,  particularly  the  Bavarians, 
were  heart  and  soul  against  a  complete  Na- 
tional Union.  The  South-German  Democrats 
still  looked  upon  Prussia  as  a  great  despotism, 
and  Bismarck  as  the  impersonation  of  all  that 
was  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  in  human  gov- 
ernment. 

Under  this  merely  political  antagonism  was 
the  still  profounder  antagonism  of  the  Mother 
Church.  The  Ultramontanes  in  South  Ger- 
many hated  Prussia  in  extremis,  because  they 
could  but  regard  her  as  the  stronghold,  not 
only  of  that  hateful  Protestantism  by  which 
aforetime  Rome  had  been  disrupted,  but  of 
that  still  more  hateful  Free  Thought  by  the 
agency  of  which  the  world  had  slipped  from 
her  dominion.  It  was  noticed  that  in  the  Cus- 
toms Parliament  of  1868  the  delegates  chosen 
from  the  Southern  States  were  almost  unani- 
mously the  apostles  of  anti-Union — opposed  to 
the  last  to  the  cause  of  German  Nationality. 
Thus,  while  the  Parliament  would  have  gladly 
gone  on,  from  the  consideration  of  the  merely 
commercial  questions  arising  out  of  the  Cus- 
toms-Union to  consider  the  larger  questions  of 
National  Union,  the  delegates  from  the  South 
thwarted  all  such  measures,  and  confined  the 
discussions  of  the  body  uuder  a  strict  con- 
struction of  the  treaty. 

Before  entering  upon  the  great  and  tragic 
story  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  which  was 
now  about  to  ensue,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
note  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa  on  the 
course  of  events  in  Austria.  That  Power 
found  herself  suddenly  stripped  of  her  Im- 
perial pretensions.  She  was  remanded  by  de- 
feat to  the  rank  of  a  second-rate  kingdom, 
under  the  ban  of  contempt,  by  all  the  pro- 
gressive States  of  Europe.  The  Hungarian 
patriots  openly  rejoiced  at  the  humiliation  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  At  last  the  logic  of 
events  came  in  to  accomplish,  in  that  inexora- 
ble way  by  which  all  such  movements  are 
effected,  what  reason  and  right  had  not  suf- 
ficed to  do.  The  old  Ministry,  planted  in  the 
days  agone  by   Prince   Metternich,  was  torn 
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out  by  the  roots,  and  a  new  Council  estab- 
lished under  the  lead  of  Count  von  Beust,  a 
Saxonian  Protestant.  Even  in  Vienna  the 
Past  got  down  on  its  knees  to  the  Present. 
An  epoch  of  reform  was  ushered  in ,  and  the 
institutions  of  Austria,  civil  and  political,  were 
almost  as  much  liberalized  by  her  overthrow 
as  those  of  Prussia  had  been  by  her  victory 
at  Koniggratz. 

While  the  great  year  1867  thus  brought 
power  and  renown  to  the  German  Union,  with 
the  promise  of  still  greater  things  to  come, 
the  same  year  brought  repeated  disasters  and 
humiliations  to  France.  Now  it  was  that  the 
Quixotical  project  of  setting  up,  under  the 
auspices  of  France,  an  alleged  Empire  in 
Mexico  reached  its  fitting  finale.  The  unfor- 
tunate Maximilian,  brother  of  Francis  Joseph, 
selected  by  Napoleon  III.  as  his  knight  of  the 
chess-board,  whom  he  had  lifted  in  a  circular 
move  across  the  Atlantic,  and  set  down  in  the 
halls  of  the  Montezumas,  came  to  his  death  at 
Queretaro.  The  Emperor's  excuse  that  he  had 
a  desire  "  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the 
Latin  race  in  the  New  World,"  was  laughed 
at  by  the  Old  World.  A  wiser  man  than  he 
might  have  faltered  in  the  situation.  The  In- 
ternational fallacy  had  resulted  in  a  startling 
wreck  of  the  Imperial  logistics.  The  Mexican 
Empire  collapsed,  and  brought  dismay  and 
confusion  to  its  abettors.  The  French  Em- 
peror, to  whom,  as  a  bid  for  his  assistance, 
Francis  Joseph  had  thrown  the  province  of 
Venetia,  was  obliged  by  the  victorious  emer- 
gence of  Prussia  from  the  Seven  Weeks'  War, 
to  make  over  the  territory  to  Italy!  Once 
more  he  had  been  mated,  and  the  suppressed 
anger  in  the  Elysee  became  extreme.  The 
Luxemburg  project  also  came  to  uaught,  and 
it  appeared  that  all  the  prestige  gained  by 
Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Crimean  War,  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  on  the  fields  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino,  was  about  to  be  lost  in  a  sea- 
son. The  situation  was  such  as  to  irritate  even 
the  stoical  Bonaparte;  and  as  to  the  French 
people,  their  distemper  became  so  great  that 
they  were  ready  and  anxious  to  rush  to  war 
on  the  slightest  provocation.  Their  jealousy 
of  Prussia  after  her  victorious  struggle  with 
Austria  knew  no  bounds.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  the  suddenly  awakened  pride  of 
the    Hohenzollern    Government,  and    of    the 


peoples  who  had  accepted  it,  was  more  than 
willing  to  be  gratified  by  the  further  humilia- 
tion ot  the  traditional  enemy  of  Germany. 

Nor  was  it  long  until  a  complication  arose 
of  precisely  the  kind  to  be  made  the  occasion 
ot  war.  The  event  itself  may  appear  suffi- 
ciently ridiculous  to  the  judgment  of  posterity  ; 
and  the  historian  of  the  future  may  well  won- 
der how,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  thing  so  essentially  absurd  should 
be  made  the  pretext  for  spilling  an  ocean  of 
human  blood.  In  1868  the  moribund  mon- 
archy of  Spain  was  shaken  with  a  political 
revolution,  by  which  Queen  Isabella  II.,  so 
orthodox  and  Bourbon,  was  driven  from  the 
throne.  We  have  had  occasion  in  a  former 
chapter  to  make  plain  the  complication  bv 
which  the  Spanish  Liberals  gained  the  upper 
hand  of  the  monarch,  and  presently  sent  her 
flying  with  her  priest,  her  lover,  and  her  son, 
beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

Between  the  fugitive  Queen  and  the  Em- 
press of  the  French  deep  sympathy  existed, 
and  Eugenie  did  as  much  as  she  could  to 
shore  up  the  fortunes  of  Isabella  and  her  dy- 
nasty. The  Spanish  authorities  must  needs 
find  a  new  sovereign,  and,  after  much  debating, 
the  votes  of  the  Cortes  were  given,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  a 
relative  of  King  William  of  Prussia.  The 
fact  that  his  name  was  Hohenzollern,  and  the 
possibility  that  his  family  relationship  might 
tend  to  a  union  of  interests  between  Germany 
and  Spain,  were  used  by  the  French  Ministers 
and  statesmen  as  a  pretext  for  declaring  that 
the  Prince's  candidature  was  injurious  to  the 
honor  and  the  influence  of  France. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  American  reader  to 
apprehend  in  full  measure  the  importance 
which  might  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
here  considered,  by  the  Second  Empire.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  note  how  greatly  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  was  concerned  about  the 
destinies  of  the  Latin  race.  We  have  seen 
him  running  the  risk  of  the  Mexican  imbrog- 
lio in  the  hope  of  securing  a  dynastic  foothold 
for  that  race  in  North  America.  The  French 
people  and  the  Roman  Church  have  always 
looked  with  a  pang  of  regret  upon  those  his- 
torical processes  by  which,  in  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  domin- 
ion of  France  in  the  New  World  was  obliterated, 
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and  English  institutions,  language,  and  laws 
planted  instead.  There  has  thus  come  t<>  pass 
a  peculiar  sympathy  among  the  Latin  States 
of  Europe.  This  has  been  felt  most  power- 
fully between  France  and  Spain.  The  ruling 
powers  in  the  former  country  have  sought  im- 
memorially  to  effect  a  solidarity  of  the  king- 
doms north  and  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  That 
Germany,  beyond  the  Rhine,  dominated  by  the 
Teutonic  race,  so  strange  and  foreign  through 
all  history  to  the  sentiments  and  instincts  of 
the  Latin    peoples,   should  seek    to   overspan 
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France  with  a  political  arch,  the  southern  foot 
of  which  should  rest  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
could  but  appear  to  the  jealous  French  a  meas- 
ure so  monstrous  as  to  warrant  the  sternest 
rebuke. 

Deeper,  however,  than  this  ethnic  and  his- 
torical cause  of  the  war  now  imminent  were 
the  political  causes.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Napolenn  III.  had  reached  that  most 
fatal  of  all  conditions,  a  climax.  Empire  is  a 
form  of  government  which,  in  modern  times 
tit  least,  has  always  a  greater  height  beyond. 
Woe  to  the  Empire,  when  the  highest  Alp  is  at 


last  scaled,  and   the   sovereign  stands  looking 
down  the  slopes  and  precipices  into  the  valleys 
of  decadence  and  oblivion  beyond.     It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  Second  Empire  had  passed 
its  grand  climacteric,  and  hastened  to  its  end  , 
but  what  Government  ever  saw  its   own  end 
approachiug    without    a    shudder?     What  hu- 
man institution  ever  assented  to  its  own  death  ? 
In   particular,  what  example  of  personal  gov- 
ernment could  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  will- 
ingness to  enter  the  valley  and  the  shadow  ? 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  adher- 
ents of  his  Dynasty,  saw  all  this  in  vision. 
The  fact  was,  that  with  the  continuance 
of  peace    in  France,  the   Liberal    party, 
opposed  not  only  to  the  methods  of  the 
Empire,  but  to  the  Empire  itself,  would 
continue  to  gain  until   revolution   would 
supervene,  with  the  probable  upheaval  of 
the  whole  Imperial  formula.     It  can  not 
well  be  doubted  that  Napoleon  III.  desired 
to  keep    the    peace   of  Europe.     In   this 
respect  the  Nephew  was  unlike  the  Uncle. 
The  Second  Bonaparte  was  a  sort  of  polit- 
ical  philosopher,  who   was  anxious  to  in- 
stitute   an    Imperial   schedule    by    which 
the  European  trains  should  come  and  go. 
But  as   between   the   maintenance  of  his 
system  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  he 
would,   of  course,  choose   war  and  Impe- 
rialism in  preference  to  peace  and  Repub- 
licanism.    At  length,  he  and  his  Govern- 
1|    ment  had  come  into  the  very  horn  of  the 
dilemma.      Sixty-five    years    before,    the 
Corsicau  had  gone  through  Germany  like 
an  elk  through  a  vineyard.     Through  all 
the  interim  the  opinion  had  become  settled 
in  France  that  the  same  thing  could   be 
done   again.     All   that    was  wanting  was 
the  occasion  and  the  Bonaparte.     The  Bona- 
parte was  on  the  throne,  and  the  occasion  was 
quickly  found,  or  made. 

We  have  alrendy  seen  how,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1870,  the  Duke  de  Grammont  came  into 
the  French  Assembly,  declaring  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Hohenzollern  Prince  Leopold  by 
the  Spanish  Cortes  should  not,  and  would  not, 
be  tolerated  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
Hohenzollern  declined;  and  the  complication 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  unraveliug  itself.  But 
the  war  party  in  France  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  meek   Well-enough  which  now  offered 
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itself  in  mediation.  Passion  hurried  the  Gov- 
ernment on  to  demand  of  Prussia  a  general 
engagement  that  no  Hoheuzollern  should  ever 
be  offered  for  the  Spanish  throne.  This  was 
too  much.  Old  William,  walking  at  early 
morning  in  the  promenade  at  Ems,  turned  on 
his  heel  from  Benedetti,  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, with  that  unrepeatable  objurgation  which 
was  to  light  the  dreadful  torch.  Of  course, 
now  that  the  representative  of  France  had 
been  "insulted,"  war  must  come;  and  the 
same  was  immediately 
declared. 

We  have  already, 
in  a  former  chapter, 
given  a  tolerably  full 
account  of  the  start- 
ling events  which  now 
came  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  War  Min-  ^ 
ister,  Baron  Le  Boeuf, 
had  declared  that 
France  was  ready  to 
the  last  button  of  her 
gaiter.  So  the  French 
army  was  hurried  to 
the  frontier,  and 
gained  its  first  and 
only  success  in  the 
ridiculous  skirmish  at 
Saarbriick.  That  was 
the  end  of  comedy, 
the  beginning  of  trag- 
edy. There  the  Prince 
Imperial  picked  up 
his  bullet  on  the  field. 
There  he  was  cheered 
by  the  French  soldiers. 
There  he  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  father's  de- 
spatch to  Eugenie,  his  baptism  of  fire.  Poor 
boy!  From  this  to  the  Zulu  Land,  Destiny, 
indeed,  will  lead  thee  by  as  strange  a  course 
as  ever  a  lad  before  thee  has  trodden.  Here 
thou  art  taking  thy  baptism  of  fire,  and  there 
thou  shalt  be  absolved  uuder  the  cruel  assagais 
of  the  Zulus. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  great  conflict,  the 
ever-repeated  victories  of  the  Germans,  the 
ruin  of  the  French  armies  in  a  score  of  crit- 
ical battles,  have  already  been  recounted. 
Germany  descended  into  the  field  like  an  ava- 


lanche from  the  Alps.  There  the  Warrior 
King  rode  with  his  cavalcade  of  generals,  in- 
eluding  the  greatest  living  Germans.  There 
were  Von  Moltke,  the  iron  and  infallible  sol- 
dier; the  Crown  Prince,  heir  expectant  to  the 
throne,  the  idol  of  the  Nation  ;  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles,  his  cousin ;  Steinmetz,  and 
Manteuffel,  and  a  hundred  others,  great  in 
battle  and  story.  The  impact  was  irresistible. 
It  appeared  that  the  Gallic  race  was  about  to 
be  ground   into  the  earth  under  the  pressure 
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of  the  invasion.  Nothing  could  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  German  arms — nothing  stand  in  the 
battle-blast  of  the  German  artillery — until  the 
wreck  was  complete,  the  ruin  beyond  remedy. 
The  Franco-Prussian  War  was  to  Napoleon 
III.  and  to  the  Second  Empire  a  swift  reso- 
lution of  fallacies.  The  first  was  the  fallacy 
that  those  South  Germans,  the  men  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  of  Bavaria,  of  Baden,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  would  seize  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  French  invasion  to  throw  off*  the  Prus- 
sian yoke  and  make  common  cause  with    the 
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deliverer.  The  deliverer  was  to  be  Napoleon 
himself.  But  the  illusion  was  quickly  dispelled. 
The  Germans  south  of  the  Main  sprang  to  the 
cause  of  the  Fatherland  with  as  much  enthu- 


zollern,  obtruding  itself  upon  the  destinies  of 
modern  Europe.  But  Italy  and  Austria  stood 
aloof  from  the  conflict,  and  would  have  none 
of   it.     The  one    had    discovered  that,  on  the 


siasm  as  the  rest.  The  second  Imperial  fal- 
lacy was  that  Italy  and  Austria  would  seize 
the  occasion  to  humble  the  pride  and  arro- 
gance  of  this  overweening  House  of  Hohen- 


whule,  Prussia  was  for  her  and  her  cause  a 
safer  ally  than  France,  and  the  other  had  still 
in  quick  memory  the  vision  and  terror  of  Sa- 
dowa.     So  neither  interfered. 
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Napoleon  was  thus  left  to  tbe  cold  discov- 
ery that,  while  the  Germans  of  the  various 
States  might  wrangle  among  themselves,  they 
were  as  against  him  a  uuit.  From  the  day  of 
Saarbriick  he  began  to  recede.  The  command 
of  the  army  got  out  of  his  hands.  He  was 
seen  henceforth  as  an  Imperial  specter  on  the 
smoky  confines  of  battle.  Victory  after  vic- 
tory came  to  the  Germans.  Finally  the  French 
line  of  retreat  was  cut  in  two,  and  Bazaine 
was  forced  back  into  Metz,  there  to  be  driven 
by  siege  to  the  most  astounding  capitulation 


might  well  have  ended.  The  French  invasion 
had  been  hurled  back  in  rout  and  ruin.  The 
brave  soldiers  of  France  had  been  dune  to 
death  by  multiplied  thousands,  and  other  mul- 
tiplied thousands  were  cooped  up  in  the  pris- 
ons of  Germany.  The  humiliation  of  the  ag- 
gressor was  already  extreme.  Many  liberal- 
minded  Germans  believed  that  the  war  had 
gone  far  enough.  It  is  likely,  as  subsequent 
developments  have  shown,  that  the  Crown 
Prince  himself  was  of  this  opinion  and  desire. 
But  Germany  had  become  an  avenger.     Bis- 
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of  modern  times.  Then  came  Sedan.  The 
French  army  was  crushed  in  the  horrid 
crater,  and  pounded  into  a  bloody  mass  by 
the  vomiting  artillery  of  Germany,  planted  on 
the  surrounding  hills.  Up  went  the  white 
flag.  The  Emperor  was  down.  The  Palace  of 
the  Elysee  was  exchanged  for  Wilhelmshohe. 
The  Empire  passed  away.  Eugenie  and  her 
son  escaped  from  Paris,  and  the  Republican 
leaders  seized  the  reins  of  the  plunging  Gov- 
ernment and  mounted  the  fiery  car. 

After    Sedan,    the    Franco-Prussian    War 


marck  and  the  King,  and  the  nation  at  large, 
had  not  yet  satisfied  themselves  with  the  pun- 
ishment of  that  traditional  enemy.  The 
memory  of  Jena  and  Friedland  was  still  fresh 
with  William,  who  recalled  from  the  bitter 
recollections  of  boyhood  the  disasters  of  his 
country  and  the  sorrows  of  his  father  and 
mother.  Should  such  things  remain  without 
requital  in  the  day  of  victory  ?  Should  not 
Paris  herself  be  trodden  under  foot? 

So  the  war  continued.      After  a  brief  and 
murderous  tragedy,  the  parallel  of  which  can 
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not  be  furnished  from  the  ample  repertoire  of 
Modern  History,  the  humiliation  of  France 
was  complete.  The  victorious  Germans  walked 
in  her  high  places,  and  muttered  their  objur- 
gatory gutturals  in  her  palaces.  Iu  vain 
did  M.  Gambetta  seek  to  revive  the  cause  of 
his  countrymen.  In  vain  did  Jules  Favre 
seek  out  the  iron-hearted  Bismarck,  and  en- 
treat him  to  concede  more  favorable  terms  to 
his  ruined  country.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1871,  Paris  was  surrendered.  The  armistice 
was  declared  and  extended,  and  then,  on  the 
10th  of  May,  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was 
signed.  The  determined  utterances  of  the 
French  Republican  statesmen,  repeated  almost 
daily  from  the  day  of  Sedan  to  the  downfall 
of  the  capital,  that  not  a  foot  of  land  or  a 
stone  of  a  fortress  should  be  given  up  to  Ger- 
many, were  blown  away  before  the  stern  con- 
ditions of  diplomacy  and  victory  as  so  much 
political  bombast.  France  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  enormous  indemnity  of  five  billions  of 
francs  to  the  German  treasury,  and  to  cede 
the  Provinces  of  Alsace  and  German  Lorraine 
to  her  conqueror. 

The  pride  of  the  Teutonic  race  flamed  high 
in  victory  The  achievements  of  the  German 
armies  could  hardly  be  paralleled.  The 
struggle  had  been  one  of  the  fiercest  known 
in  history.  Within  the  short  space  of  seven 
months,  seventeen  great  battles  had  been 
fought  between  the  armies  of  the  two  leading 
Powers  of  Continental  Europe.  More  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  minor  engagements  had 
occurred,  and  twenty-two  fortified  places  had 
been  either  carried  by  storm  or  taken  by  reg- 
ular siege.  Nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  of  France  had  been  made  prisoners  of 
war,  while  more  than  seven  thousand  of  her 
cannon  and  six  hundred  thousand  of  her  small 
arms  remained  in  the  hands  of  her  foe.  It 
could  but  be,  under  such  conditions,  that  the 
feeling  of  nationality,  the  pride  of  power  aud 
conquest,  should  inflame  the  victors  to  that 
high  heat  of  transformation  from  which  the 
new  acts  of  history  were  prepared. 

In  all  this  the  people  of  Southern  Germany 
had  had  their  full  share.  Iu  the  glow  of 
anger  and  enthusiasm  they  had  come  to  feel 
the  common  impulses  of  the  race,  and  to  forget 
the  prejudices  by  which  they  had  been  isolated 
from  the  North-German  States.     Already,  in 


the  autumn  of  1870,  while  the  full  tide  of 
victory  was  on,  the  Southern  Governments  had 
entered  into  negotiation  first  and  treaty  after- 
ward with  the  North-German  Union,  by  which 
the  former  became  members  of  the  Confeder- 
ation. Bavaria  was  the  last  to  hold  out 
against  the  historical  forces  which  were  bear- 
ing on  to  the  end  of  German  unity.  She 
accordingly,  on  entering  the  Confederation, 
reserved  certain  important  rights,  such  as  the 
conduct  of  her  own  diplomacy,  the  mainte- 
nance of  her  postal,  telegraphic,  and  railway 
system,  and  the  command  of  her  own  army. 
The  States  of  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  aud 
Hesse-Darmstadt  also  made  certain  reserva- 
tions; but  otherwise,  the  union  between  the 
North  and  the  South  was  already  effected  be- 
fore the  capture  of  Paris. 

With  the  progress  of  events  during  the 
early  winter,  the  old  prejudices  were  still 
further  forgotten,  and  then  ceased  to  operate. 
Everything  set  in  at  full  tide  for  the  complete 
consolidation  of  the  German  Union,  and  for 
the  conversion  of  that  Uniou  into  the  Empire. 
The  tremendous  prestige  gained  by  Prussia  in 
the  field  had  now7  made  it  easy  for  her  to  as- 
sume, and  for  all  the  other  States  to  accept, 
her  unequivocal  leadership  of  United  Ger- 
many. Such  was  the  unbounded  enthusiasm 
for  King  William  and  his  Government  that 
the  Imperial  crown  seemed  to  be  held  over  his 
head  by  the  hauds  of  the  German  millions. 
The  logic  of  events,  against  which  the  indi- 
vidual power  of  man  is  impotent,  had  brought 
about  the  inevitable.  Even  before  the  capit- 
ulation of  Paris,  Bavaria,  last  of  the  German 
Powers  to  yield,  had  yielded.  It  was  there- 
fore a  mixture  of  compliment  aud  necessity 
when  the  young  Bavarian  King,  Louis  II.,  was 
selected  to  invite  King  William,  still  with  his 
army  before  the  forts  of  Paris,  to  accept  the 
crown  of  the  German  Empire.  The  suggestion 
met  with  universal  approval,  and,  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1871,  in  the  great  Hall  of  Mir- 
rors, in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  where  the 
German  Princes  and  Generals  had  thronged 
together,  the  proclamation  of  William  was 
formally  made. 

The  place  and  the  occasion  were  suf- 
ficiently memorable.  Here  had  Louis  XIV. 
and  Madame  de  Maiutenon  conversed  in 
gorsreous   state,  aud    arrogated   to   themselves 
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the  first  place  in  Christendom.  Here,  for 
many  generations,  had  the  great  House  of 
Bourbon  glorified  itself  in  the  sunshine  of 
power.  Here  had  the  Little  Corsican  trode 
up  and  down  with  his  victorious  sword  by  his 
side.  It  looked  like  fate — like  the  very  work 
of  Nemesis — that  in    this  nlace  the  crown  of 


was  enacted  in  the  French  capital,  and  how 
the  remaining  military  and  civil  energies  of 
the  nation  were  wasted  in  the  fierce  conflict 
with  the  Red  Scepter  which  had  planted  itself 
in  the  Hotel  De  Ville.  Meanwhile  the  tre- 
mendous wrave  of  Teutonism  receded  and  sank 
away  beyond   the   Rhine.      There,  to   the   re- 
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the  new-created  German  Empire  should  he 
placed,  with  loud  acclaim,  on  the  head  of  the 
grim  old  soldier,  William  I.,  of  Hohenzollern. 
With  the  capitulation  of  Paris  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  German  armies  the  tumult 
rapidly  subsided.  France  was  for  a  season  a 
house  left  desolate.  We  have  already  seen 
how   the   dreadful   tragedy  of   the   Commune 


motest  border  of  the  Fatherland,  was  the  out- 
hurst  of  pride  and  jubilation.  The  Emperor 
reentered  Berlin  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  the  like 
of  which  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the 
days  of  Napoleon  I.  It  now1  remains  to  re- 
sume the  narrative  from  the  Prussian  center, 
and  to  consider  the  progress,  the  development, 
and  the  triumphs  of  the  New  Empire. 
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T  can  hardly  be  said  that 
the  formality  of  recogniz- 
ing King  William  as  Em- 
peror of  Germany  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  power 
and  glory  of  Prussia.  Her 
real  renown  had  been  won 
before  the  18th  of  January.  Her  emergence 
from  her  humiliations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  had  begun  long  ago  with  that  splen- 
did system  of  education  which  was  projected 
by  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  and  which  bore  its 
full  fruitage  after  a  half  century.  With  that 
came  the  light  of  free  thought,  flashing  in 
effulgent  streams  from  the  great  German  Uni- 
versities. It  was  this  element  of  strength 
which  William  and  Bismarck  had  laid  hold 
upon,  and  which,  combined  with  the  policy  of 
making  every  Prussian  into  a  soldier,  brought 
to  perfection  the  legitimate  fruits  of  intelli- 
gence and  power  before  the  day  of  Sedan,  be- 
fore the  fall  of  Metz,  before  the  taking  of 
Paris,  before  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire. 
After  the  war-storm  cleared  away,  the  Ger- 
man Nation  proceeded  on  the  march  under 
the  impulse  of  national  unity.  In  the  spring 
of  1871  the  first  Imperial  Diet  was  convened 
at  Berlin.  The  constitution  of  the  North 
German  Union  was  taken  as  a  basis  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire.  The  former  was 
extended,  amplified,  and  made  applicable  to 
the  changed  political  conditions  which  had 
come  with  the  setting  up  of  the  Imperial 
order.  But  the  essential  character  of  the 
system  prevalent  before  1871  was  retained. 
The  governmental  theory  which  we  here  meet 
was  one  of  great  rigor.  It  conceded  little  to 
the  people — much  to  the  government.  The 
Constitution  of  1871  was  in  reality  the  ex- 
pression of  that  Bismarckian  policy  which  had 
prevailed  more  and  more  since  1858.  It  was 
the  expression  of  Imperial  autocracy  and 
military  force.  It  repeated  in  some  sense  the 
apothegm  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  the  pur- 
port that  he  permitted  his  subjects  to  say 
whatever  they  pleased,  on  condition  that  he 
should  do  whatever  he  pleased. 


It  can  not  be  doubted,  however,  that  the 
Imperial  Government,  upon  the  progress  of 
which  we  are  now  to  enter,  was  fairly  well 
adapted  to  the  genius,  dispositions,  and  peculiar 
political  developments  of  the  German  people. 
The  latter,  either  by  race  preference  or  by  the 
historical  education  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  attribute  more  to  the  Government 
and  expect  less  of  themselves  than  any  other 
modern  people  of  equal  intellectual  greatness 
and  force.  They  expect  the  Government  to 
do  for  the  nation  what  almost  any  other  en- 
lightened people  would  expect  the  nation  to 
do  for  itself;  and  it  thus  happens  that  a 
stronger,  more  concentrated,  and  more  vehe- 
ment form  of  administration  is  accepted  and 
acceptable  in  Germany  than  would  be  toler- 
ated for  a  moment  in  any  English-speaking 
country — a  fact  which  has  been  in  recent 
years  marvelously  exemplified  by  the  exodus 
of  Germans  to  the  United  States.  While  the 
great  majority  have  been  content  to  accept 
the  pressure  and  hardships  of  the  Imperial 
system,  the  discontented  have  fled  from  it,  and 
accepted  voluntary  expatriation  in  its  place. 

With  the  subsidence  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  many  important  cpaestions  confronted  the 
Imperial  Government.  Now  came  the  great 
struggle  between  the  State  and  the  Church  in 
Prussia.  While  the  premonitory  swirls  of  the 
coming  storm  were  felt  along  the  Rhine  in  the 
summer  of  1870,  the  Ecumenical  Council,  sit- 
ting in  Rome,  had  pronounced  the  dogma  of 
Papal  Infallibility.  Of  all  countries  and  con- 
ditions, Prussia  and  the  new  Empire  were 
least  favorable  for  the  reception  of  any  in- 
fallibility save  their  own.  Nevertheless,  the 
Mother  Church  in  Germany  accepted  the  Papal 
dogma,  and  there  were  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  old-time  intrigue  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  State  to  the  Holy  See  was 
once  more  in  the  wLnds.  It  was  a  condition 
likely  to  bring  out  all  the  belligerency  of 
Bismarck  and  the  Imperial  Government.  He 
set  himself  like  a  pillar  of  stone  against  the 
Ultramontanes,  and  instituted  vigorous  pre- 
cautionary   measures    against    their   schemes. 
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Iii  this  crisis,  us  might  have  been  expected, 
the  Jesuits  were  again  the  head  and  front  of 
the  offending.  Their  conduct  led,  in  1872,  to 
a  decree  against  them,  and  they  were  expelled 
from  Prussia.  This  action  was  followed  up  in 
the  following  year  by  a  series  of  measures 
called  the  May  Laws,  formulated  and  pro- 
moted by  Dr.  Falk,  Minister  of  Public  Worship. 
The  State  was  thus  made  to  thrust  back  vigor- 
ously at  the  offending  Church.  The  new  statutes 
required  all  candidates  for  clerical   offices   to 
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undergo,  in  the  first  place,  a  certain  secular 
training  at  the  universities,  and  after  this  was 
accomplished,  to  accept  ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  secular  authority. 
A  royal  court  was  also  established,  to  have  juris- 
diction over  such  matters  as  might  arise  under 
the  new  laws.  Out  of  the  nature  of  tilings, 
such  legislation  must  meet  the  severe  condem- 
nation of  the  Pope.  That  dignitary  accord- 
ingly pronounced  the  German  statutes  invalid, 
and   the   Catholic   Bishops   of  Germany  were 


authorized  to  disregard  the  law.  The  indig- 
nation of  Bismarck  and  the  Government  rose 
to  the  pitch  of  vindictive  action,  and  the  re- 
cusant Bishops  were  subjected  to  many  pun- 
ishments for  their  disregard  and  infraction  of 
the  statutes.  Many  of  the  ecclesiastics  were 
deposed  and  banished  from  the  country.  From 
others  the  support  of  the  Government  was 
withdrawn.  In  several  instances  religious  or- 
ders were  dissolved,  and  in  other  cases  lay 
trustees  were  appointed  to  administer  on  prop- 
erty which  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  Church.  The  general 
effect  of  these  measures, 
which  so  largely  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  1872-73,  was  to 
alienate  the  Catholic  Church 
from  the  German  Empire, 
and  to  place  Prince  Bismarck 
in  the  attitude  of  the  arch 
enemy  of  the  Papacy. 

Hard  after  the  conflict  to 
which  we  have  just  referred 
came  the  great  agitation  of 
Socialism.  It  would  appear 
that  the  German  mind,  at 
the  epoch  under  considera- 
tion, was  in  that  peculiar 
state  of  development  at 
which  ideas  of  socialistic 
progress  find  their  easiest 
germination.  The  seeds  of 
such  a  growth  had  already 
been  widely  scattered  by  Karl 
Marx  and  his  following  at 
the  middle  of  the  century. 
But  the  great  diffusion  of 
Socialism  in  Germany  must 
be  referred  to  the  teachings 
of  thatenthusiast  and  scholar, 
Ferdinand  Lassalle.  As  early  as  1862  he  made 
his  appearance  among  the  workingmen  of  Berlin 
and  Leipsic,  and  became  the  recognized  head 
of  the  Socialist  party.  It  can  not  be  doubted 
that  Lassalle  was  inspired  to  an  unusual  degree 
with  what  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  has  called 
the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity.  He  was  not  a 
labor  agitator  of  the  type  peculiar  to  such  con- 
ditions in  America,  but  was  a  man  of  fortune 
and  of  luxurious  habits.  The  bottom  thought 
which  he  came  to  promulgate  was  simply  this- 
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That  under  the  existing  order  of  society  it  is 
simply  impossible  for  the  workingrnan  to  im- 
prove his  conditiou  ;  to  emerge  and  stand 
forth  on  the  plane  of  a  higher  and  more 
rational  life.  If  this  fundamental  assumption 
be  correct,  then  the  existing  order  of  society 
is  wrong,  or  at  least  seriously  defective  ;  for 
no  system  of  social  organization  which  holds 
down,  by  its  whole  weight  and  tendency,  the 
toiling  masses,  who  create,  out  of  the  elements, 
all  forms  of  value,  can  be  other  than  oppress- 
ive, vicious,  and,  in  the  end,  self-destructive. 
Therefore  a  change  is  demanded.  And  here 
it  was  that  Lassalle,  from  being  a  philosopher, 
became  a  German.  His  doctrine  was  that  the 
change  demanded  was  the  patronage  by  the 
State  of  productive  associations,  to  be  organ- 
ized for  the  benefit  of  labor  and  the  laborer, 
such  patronage  to  extend  to  the  furnishing  of 
the  requisite  capital  with  which  the  associated 
industries  were  to  be  promoted,  the  security 
of  justice  to  all  such  bodies  and  the  members 
thereof,  and  the  regulation,  by  statute  and 
judicial  appeal,  of  the  markets  of  the  world. 

When  the  agitation  was  fairly  on,  Lassalle 
died ;  but  his  theory  and  teachings  had  taken 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  mind  of  Germany. 
His  memory  was  revered  among  the  common 
people  as  that  of  an  apostle  and  deliverer. 
As  nearly  always  happens,  the  socialistic 
teachers  who  now  appeared,  wrested  many  of 
Lassalle's  doctrines  from  their  purpose,  and  be- 
came the  evangels  of  mischief.  The  doctrine 
of  the  distribution  of  property,  and  of  revolu- 
tion as  a  means  of  effecting  it,  appeared,  and 
the  agitation  took  on  that  dangerous  form 
which  all  such  movements  assume  in  the 
hands  of  the  iguorant.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  Socialist  party  as  such  appeared  in 
the  arena  as  an  active  force. 

We  have  seen  how  a  party  of  Liberals  and 
Progressists  sprang  up  as  soon  as  the  Imperial 
Diet  was  constituted,  and  how  Prince  Bismarck 
had  to  contend  with  these  in  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government.  They  were 
so  strong  a  force  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire  was,  at  times,  seriously  pressed  by 
their  opposition.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  he  adopted  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  Socialists.  The  latter  were,  if 
possible,  more  hostile  in  a  political  sense,  to 
the  Liberal  than  to  the  Imperial  party.     The 


principles  which  the  Progressists  represented 
were,  on  the  whole,  more  obstructive  of  the 
advance  of  Socialism  than  were  the  principles 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  this  respect  that 
the  German  Government  differed  so  greatly  in 
its  fundamentals  from  all  other  great  States 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  net  only  a 
measure  of  political  expediency,  but  a  quasi 
sympathy  on  Bismarck's  part  for  the  Socialists, 
which  led  him  into  the  way  of  encouraging 
them. 

We  should  here  observe,  also,  the  favorable 
condition  of  Germany  at  this  time  to  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  such  views  as  were 
held  by  the  Socialists.  It  was  a  time,  not 
only  of  national  emancipation,  but  also  of 
triumph  and  the  consciousness  of  power.  Why 
should  not  this  amazing  strength  and  victory 
be  turned  to  the  good  of  the  people,  to  the  end 
of  their  elevation  to  a  higher  plane  of  life? 
Some  fallacies  also  aided  the  spread  of  Social- 
ism. The  German  common  people  had  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  scope  and  variety  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  conquest  of 
France.  There,  for  one  thing,  was  the  war 
indemnity,  a  really  enormous  sum,  equivalent 
to  a  billion  of  dollars  in  American  money. 
How  should  it  be  expended?  Of  a  certainty 
it  belonged  to  the  Government  only  in  trust 
for  the  people.  Why  should  it  not  be  put 
forth  in  the  promotion  of  industrial  enter- 
prises? Why  should  not  the  cooperative  in- 
dustries be  made  to  spring  forward  under  the 
tremendous  impact  of  this 'mass  of  capital? 
Was  it  not  sufficient,  indeed,  virtually  to  en- 
rich, or  at  least  make  comfortable,  the  whole 
middle  classes  of  Germany? 

It  could  but  happen  under  such  beliefs  that 
the  ignorant  masses,  always  quick  to  discount 
a  dream,  would  begin  a  manner  of  life  un- 
suited  to  their  resources.  They  would  antici- 
pate impossible  benefits,  and  thrust  up  their 
hand  from  the  rushing  stream  to  clutch  the 
elusive  bough  of  Tantalus.  In  the  wake  of  all 
this  came  disappointment  and  hardship.  The 
war  indemnity  melted  away  under  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  Government.  Behold  that  mil- 
itary system,  that  tremendous  engine,  whose 
glowing  furnaces  must  be  fed  with  an  infinity 
of  fuel!  Why  not  disband?  said  Liberalism. 
To  this  the  answer  of  the  Empire  was  ever 
ready — France!     There  lay  France,  sweltering 
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in  the  heat  and  effluvia  of  an  uncontrollable 
hatred.  Would  she  not  revive?  Would  not  the 
memory  of  Gravelotte  and  Metz  and  Sedan 
and  Paris  rankle  in  her  breast  until  her  re- 
venge should  come? 

Bismarck,  the  Emperor,  the  Government, 
must  act  ever  on  this  assumption.  They  must 
presuppose  that  France  will  fight  again.  She 
will  make  ready,  and  then  spring  across  the 
Rhine.  Therefore,  Germany  must  remain  a 
nation  of  soldiers.  The  tremendous  army 
must  be  kept  in  discipline  and  mobilization. 
The  military  spirit  must  be  fanued  ever  to  the 
point  of  flaming  forth.  Under  such  a  system, 
the  five  milliards  of  francs  will  soon  melt  away. 
The  old  hardships  of  the  laboring  men  will  re- 
turn, and  the  country  will  continue  to  be 
drained  for  the  support  of  the  army.  Such 
were  the  conditions  which  favored  the  Social- 
istic agitation,  and  gave  opportunity  to  its 
leaders  to  win  a  powerful  following. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  decade  the 
evils  of  the  German  military  system,  and  of 
the  ideal  and  material  forces  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  were  felt  in  full  force.  The 
price  of  labor  fell  off.  Large  numbers  of 
workmen,  particularly  in  the  cities,  lost  em- 
ployment, and  joined  the  discontented.  Publi- 
cists the  world  over  must  learn  that  under  such 
conditions  the  agitator,  however  illogical  his 
argument,  will  find  a  ready  hearing.  Whoever 
proposes  a  remedy,  even  though  the  remedy 
be  worse  than  the  disease,  will  gather  a  numer- 
ous following.  Here  it  was  that  the  new 
scheme  of  emancipation  in  Germany  differed 
so  widely  from  anything  with  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain.  In  that  country  the  masses,  when 
they  are  aroused,  do  not  turn  readily  to  social- 
istic dreams,  but  rather  to  the  reform  of 
abuses  by  means  of  the  political  machinery  in 
their  hands.  The  English  common  people 
have  had  a  long  and  varied  political  educa- 
tion ;  and  although  its  lessons  have  in  so  many 
instances  proved,  in  application,  a  delusion 
and  a  snare,  they  have  always  chosen  to  re- 
form, and  reform,  rather  than  to  break  with 
the  existing  order  of  society. 

In  Germany  the  conditions  of  political  and 
social  life  are  widely  different  from  those  of 
Great  Britain.  The  German,  instead  of  being 
greatest  when   he    is    governed    least,   would 


appear  to  augment  his  powers  with  the  increase 
and  energy  of  his  governmental  machinery. 
He  relies  upon  the  Government  to  do  for  him 
what  the  man  who  speaks  English  would 
prefer  to  do  for  himself.  In  other  words,  the 
German  expects  his  Government  to  be  good 
for  something,  and  not  to  exist  as  a  mere 
political  figment  to  which  an  appeal,  in  times 
of  emergency,  is  as  foolish  a  mockery  as  to  in- 
voke a  dream.  Out  of  these  conditions  the 
German  Imperial  system  became  the  strongest, 
and  one  might  almost  say  the  most  useful,  of 
human  governments.  Those  who  exercised 
its  functions  desired  that  it  should  be  felt  iu 
every  part  and  precinct  of  the  national  life. 
For  this  reason,  when  the  clamor  of  Socialism 
came,  the  Government  was  not  unwilling  to  be 
invoked  in  the  matter  of  undertaking  the 
patronage  of  labor.  The  monstrous  nature  of 
such  an  interference,  which  would  at  once 
have  shocked  the  political  sentiments  of  any 
other  enlightened  people,  would  seem  not  to 
have  been  felt  as  an  abuse  among  the  Ger- 
mans. Arbitrary  as  was — and  is — the  whole 
Imperial  system,  it  nevertheless  sympathized, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  with  the  extravagant 
propositions  of  Socialism  relative  to  the  sup- 
port of  national  industries  by  the  public — by 
the  State. 

As  in  France  and  England  iu  the  times 
following  revolutionary  commotions,  bitter 
personal  animosities  now  appeared  iu  Germany, 
and  in  some  instances  were  directed  against 
those  in  authority.  While  Socialism  was  grow- 
ing and  strengthening  its  stakes;  while  a  not 
extravagant  estimate  showed  that  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  German  voters  had  espoused  the 
cause  and  principles  of  the  new  party,  some 
deeds  of  violence  done  against  the  Govern- 
ment brought  on  a  reaction.  In  the  spring 
of  1878,  while  the  old  Emperor  was  driving 
with  his  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden,  along  Unter  den  Linden,  a  young 
Socialist  named  Hodel  fired  at  him  with  a 
pistol,  but  missed  his  aim.  As  usual  in  such 
cases,  the  would-be  assassin  sought  to  glorify 
his  act  as  something  done  at  the  peril  of  his 
life  iu  the  interest  of  the  people.  All  this 
was  at  once  charged  up  to  the  Socialists  and 
their  teaching.  Hitherto  the  question  of 
putting  down  Socialism  by  force  had  scarcely 
been    suggested ;    but    here    was   an    attempt 
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made  to  destroy  the  head  of  the  Empire. 
The  grim  old  ruler  who  had  ridden  with  his 
armies  across  France,  and  had  lately  stood 
surrounded  with  kings  and  princes  in  the 
Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles,  was  shot  at  like 
a  dog. 

The  reaction  was  immense.  The  nation 
was  angered  to  its  remotest  border.  The  anti- 
Socialist  party  quickly  seized  the  opportunity 
to  drive  home  a  public  indignation  against  the 
faction  from  whose  ranks  the  violence  to  pub- 
lic order  had  proceeded.  The  Government 
itself  swayed  under  the  excitement,  and  severe 
measures  were  at  once  projected  to  put  down 
the  Socialists  by  force  of  law  and  authority. 
It  could  but  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  the 
measures  in  question  were  sweeping  in  their 
character.  The  repressive  scheme  did  not  stop 
with  Socialist  agitators,  with  the  theorizers  who 
sought  a  revolution  of  society,  but  was  ex- 
tended to  all  politicians  whose  language  and 
actions  were  constructively  disturbing  to  the 
existing  system.  Many  who,  for  the  moment, 
•were  earnestly  in  favor  of  repression  for  the 
Socialists,  found  that,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  hour,  a  gag  had  been  prepared  for  the 
freedom  of  speech,  and  was  about  to  become  a 
part  of  the  German  Constitution. 

At  the  last,  however,  public  opinion  rallied, 
and  righted  itself  in  time  to  prevent  a  great 
wrong  to  the  people.  The  Liberals  discerned 
the  drift  of  the  proposed  legislation,  and  it 
was  rejected  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Reichs- 
tag. But  it  was  not  long  until  another  crazed 
assassin  fired  at  Emperor  William,  and  the 
news  at  once  flew  to  the  four  quarters  of  Ger- 
many that  the  veteran  defender  of  the  Father- 
land had  been  wounded  by  a  Socialist  bullet. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  suspicion  went 
abroad  that  there  was  something  factitious 
about  the  business,  and  that  the  Government 
was  not  unwilling  to  receive  a  few  stray  shots 
for  political  effect.  At  least,  with  the  pro- 
rogation of  the  Reichstag  and  the  ordering  of 
a  new  election,  it  was  found  that  the  electors 
were  as  much  concerned  about  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights,  the  freedom  of  discussion, 
the  unimpeded  prerogatives  of  citizenship,  as 
they  were  about  the  dangers  and  excesses  of 
Socialism.  The  representatives  elected  in  the 
summer  of  1878  were  as  liberal  and  progress- 
ive  as   their   predecessors,  and    were,  at   first, 


but  little  disposed  to  concede  any  measure  to 
the  Government  of  a  kind  to  augment  its 
power. 

With  the  progress  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness, however,  Prince  Bismarck  put  in  his 
powerful  hand,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
Liberals  were  gained  over  to  the  support  of 
the  proposed  repressive  legislation.  The  meas- 
ure suggested  by  the  Government  was  coated 
with  sweetness,  by  fixing  the  limit  of  two  and 
a  half  years  to  the  operation  of  the  law.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  it  was  enacted  that  the  police 
of  the  Empire  should  be  intrusted  with  special 
powers  for  the  entire  suppression  of  Socialism. 
The  new  statute  was  at  once  vigorously  en- 
forced, and  the  Socialist  phenomena  melted 
quickly  away.  The  Government,  in  the  years 
1879-80,  might  well  flatter  itself  that  the  end 
had  been  attained,  and  that  the  agitation  had 
disappeared  forever. 

The  event,  however,  did  not  justify  the  ex- 
pectation. Bismarck  himself  soon  perceived 
that  the  sore  in  German  society  was  only 
filmed.  There  is  in  that  statesman  an  element 
of  unrest  iu  the  presence  of  every  coudition 
which  he  can  not  control.  Believing  thor- 
oughly in  the  autocracy  of  the  Empire,  and 
staking  everything  on  its  ability  to  man- 
age with  success  the  whole  affairs  of  the  Ger- 
man peoples,  he  could  but  be  restive  under 
the  belief  that  Socialism  was  suppressed  and 
not  extinguished.  Under  the  influence  of 
motives  thus  supplied,  he  accordingly  under- 
took by  means  of  the  Imperial  system  to 
patronize  and  direct  the  very  cause  which  he 
had  so  recently  attempted  to  extinguish  by 
force.  At  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  in 
November  of  1881,  the  Imperial  message  was 
devoted  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  ques- 
tion of  social  democracy  in  Germany,  to  the 
means  of  its  repression  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  the  promotion  of  its  favorite  measures 
on  the  other.  A  system  of  State  Socialism 
was  actually  declared  as  a  fact  and  a  principle 
which  the  Government  was  ready  to  promote. 
A  scheme  of  positive  measures  was  suggested 
as  the  remedy,  and  the  Emperor,  by  his 
Chancellor,  was  made  to  declare  that  the  healing 
of  the  existing  social  disorders  was  a  part  of 
his  governmental  policy.  The  new  statutes 
proposed  covered  a  great  variety  of  provisions 
favorable    to   the    workingmen   of   Germany. 
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An  insurance  was  provided  against  sickness, 
accident,  and  old  age.  Inability  to  labor  longer, 
from  any  honorable  cause,  was  to  be  com- 
pensated  by  the  public.  The  Imperial  pro- 
gramme, while  it  recognized  the  difficulty  of 
the  ta*k  which  it  was  thus  imposing  on  itself, 
declared  its  purpose  to  recognize  the  industrial 
interests  of  society  and  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  throughout  the  Empire  as  of 
the  highest  possible  concern  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  plan  suggested  by  Lassalle  of 
forming  cooperative  associations  under  the  pro- 
tection and  patronage  of  the  State  was  openly 
espoused  in  the  governmental  scheme,  and  pro- 
claimed as  a  legitimate  project  for  "organizing 
the  life  of  the  people." 

The  measures  thus  proposed  might  well 
have  satisfied  the  most  ardent  Socialists  of 
Germany.  They  were  indeed  so  radical  and 
fundamental  to  the  constitution  of  society  as 
to  awaken  the  opposition  of  Liberals  and  Con- 
servatives alike,  who  succeeded  by  their  com- 
bined action  in  preventing  the  adoption  of 
many  of  the  important  articles  of  the  pro- 
posed Act.  Unto  the  present  day1  the  political 
and  legal  status  of  Socialism  under  the  Ger- 
man Empire  are  matters  indeterminate  aud 
uncertain. 

The  reader  may  well  pause  here  to  inquire 
into  the  success  of  the  great  scheme  for  uni- 
fying the  German  nations.  The  uuthoughtful 
may  suppose  that  the  only  necessary  condition 
to  such  a  union  of  States  and  nationalities  is 
the  mere  formal  agreement  to  be  henceforth 
united,  and  to  pursue  a  common  course.  Than 
this  no  other  view  can  be  more  incorrect. 
Peoples  do  not  assimilate  thus  easily.  In  the 
moment  of  enthusiasm  union  maybe  declared; 
but  actual  union  can  only  be  born  of  time 
and  trial  and  tedious  evolution.  This  princi- 
ple was  fully  elucidated  in  the  transformation 
of  Germany  from  the  loose  confederation  to 
the  North-German  Union,  and  afterwards  into 
the  Empire.  Many  signs  of  a  true  national 
life  appeared  from  the  first  years  of  these  con- 
stitutional changes.  Nevertheless,  the  old  cus- 
toms aud  prejudices  reasserted  themselves  at 
times  with  great  force  and  persistency.  A 
party  called  the  Particularists  appeared  as  the 
representatives   of  the  past.     They  stood    for 
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the  old  individual  nationalities,  and  opposed 
the  consolidation  of  the  German  peoples,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Democratic  statesmen 
in  the  United  States  in  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Civil  War. 

Such  publicists  and  politicians  are,  by  their 
natures,  the  representatives  of  the  Feudal  in- 
stincts in  man.  The  American  fathers  who 
established,  first  the  Colouies,  and  then  the 
Confederation,  on  our  Atlantic  sea-board,  were 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  the  anti- 
national  instinct.  In  Germany,  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  Imperial  system,  the  Particularists 
must  needs  find  occasion  of  great  cavil  and 
complaint.  The  mergement  of  the  old  indi- 
vidual liberties  of  the  German  race  appeared 
to  such  minds  as  the  last  extreme  of  political 
despotism.  The  hostility  to  the  Empire  pro- 
ceeded sometimes  to  the  verge  of  disruption ; 
but  the  new  system  was  too  firmly  established, 
the  new  Administration  too  powerful  and 
salutary,  to  permit  any  serious  harm  to  the 
Imperial  order.  During  the  first  five  years 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  the  an- 
archic condition  of  Germany  was  brought  into 
cosmic  regularity.  Every  department  of  life 
passed  under  the  sway  of  the  new  forces  of 
society.  An  Imperial  coinage  was  established, 
and  the  old  local  moneys  of  the  different  Ger- 
man States  were  replaced  with  a  uniform  unit 
of  money  and  account.  Imperial  paper  money 
and  a  system  of  banking  were  devised  for  the 
convenience  of  the  whole  people.  More  im- 
portant still  was  the  constitution  of  the  great 
Reichsgericht,  or  Supreme  Court,  of  German}-, 
for  which  provision  was  made  in  1877.  Nor 
may  the  student  of  history  omit  to  note  the 
contest  of  the  time  with  respect  to  the  place 
where  the  Reichsgericht  should  hold  its  sittings. 

From  the  American  point  of  view  it  would 
seem  most  natural  that  Berlin,  the  capital  of 
the  Empire,  should  be  the  permanent  seat  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  a  strong  prejudice 
had  now  appeared  in  Germauy  against  the 
concentration  in  one  city  of  so  many  govern- 
mental powers.  It  was  said,  and  not  without 
some  ground  for  the  saying,  that  Berlin  is  not 
Germany.  The  fatal  example  of  Paris,  long 
dominant  in  the  affairs  of  France,  long  dictat- 
ing by  her  imperial  position  the  destinies  of 
Kingdom,  Empire,  and  Republic,  was  much 
cited    by  the  Liberal  German  statesmen,  aud 
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by  the  Particularists,  who,  for  other  reasons, 
coincided  with  the  Liberal  view,  that  the  High 
Court  of  the  nation  should  sit  at  some  place 
other  than  Berlin.  A  large  majority  adopted 
this  policy,  and  it  was  decided  that  Leipsic, 
aud  not  the  Prussian  capital,  should  be  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  Reichsgericht. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1880  was  marked 
in  Germany  by  the  reappearance  of  a  true 
symptom  from  the  Middle  Ages.  To  an 
American,  little  disposed  as  he  is  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  accidents  of  birth,  to  the  mere 
fortuities  of  human  condition,  aud  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  a  given  race  descent,  it  must  appear  almost 
inexplicable  that  near  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  race  war,  or  what  threatened 
to  become  a  war  of  races,  should  break  out  in 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened 
States  of  Europe.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  old  hatred  of  the  Germans  for  the  Jews — 
and,  it  may  be  added,  of  the  Jews  for  them — 
was  revived  in  an  aggravated  form.  It  is 
one  of  the  strangest  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  Christendom,  that  that  peculiar 
people,  out  of  whose  antecedent  history  the 
possibility  of  the  Christian  religion  arose, 
should  have  been  so  universally  despised,  con- 
temned, and  persecuted.  If  the  history  of  all 
the  calamities  and  sorrows  purposely  inflicted 
on  the  Jewish  race  by  the  peoples  among 
whom  they  have  dwelt  could  be  eliminated 
from  the  general  story  of  nations,  and  set  forth 
in  vivid  narrative  and  pictorial  illustration, 
the  world  might  well  shudder  at  the  one  and 
stand  aghast  before  the  other. 

In  Germany  these  hardships  of  the  Israel- 
itish  race  have  recurred  with  unusual  severity 
and  repetition.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
century  those  who  had  already  begun  the  ad- 
vocacy of  German  unification  spoke  favorably 
of  the  Jews  as  a  people.  Bismarck  himself 
had  declared,  in  1847,  that  he  was  willing 
that  all  the  offices  of  the  State,  except  the 
administrative,  might  be  filled  by  Israelites. 
It  happened  that  in  the  year  1880  the  Ger- 
man Government  was  desirous  of  recognizing 
the  independence  of  Roumania.  The  Jews  in 
that  principality  had  been  emancipated.  It 
had  happened  that  some  Roumanian  railroads 
bad  been  built  with  money  furnished  by  a 
Jewish  syndicate  in  Berlin ;    and  Prince  Bis- 


marck, espousing  the  cause  of  the  syndicate, 
held  that  the  interests  of  the  same  should  be 
upheld  in  Roumania.  This  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  agitation.  The  German 
press,  beginning  with  the  construction  and 
ownership  of  foreign  railroads  by  Jewish  cap- 
italists, began  to  assail  the  race  for  its  alleged 
mercenary  and  unpatriotic  character.  It  was 
declared  that  the  Jews  in  Germany  were  for- 
eigners in  every  fiber,  inimical,  as  a  body,  to 
every  interest  of  the  Fatherland.  It  was  said 
that  the  Jew  knows  no  plow,  no  trowel,  no 
hammer,  no  pickaxe,  no  spade ;  that  he  is  a 
mere  speculator  on  the  proceeds  of  that  human 
industry  to  which  he  contributes  nothing. 
The  animadversion  continued  to  the  effect  that 
the  Jew  makes  for  himself  a  monopoly  of  com- 
merce, and  obtains  control  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, using  the  same  for  the  exclusive  advan- 
tage of  himself  and  his  people.  It  was 
declared  that  he  is  a  resident  of  the  countries 
in  which  he  is  found  only  as  a  stranger  in  a 
hotel,  living  on  the  best,  seeking  the  most 
profitable  and  easy  places,  intruding  into  the 
first  seats,  and  working  his  way  by  intrigue 
aud  finesse  into  a  financial  station  from  which 
he  is  able  to  put  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the 
people. 

Professor  Treitschke  was  the  chief  agitator. 
He  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, in  which  he  alleged  that  the  sons  of 
Israel  out  of  the  North  and  East  were  over- 
running and  eatiug  up  Germany.  He  set 
forth  statistics  showing  that,  while  Italy  has 
only  about  forty  thousand,  and  England  and 
France  have  each  but  forty-five  thousand 
Jews,  Germany  has  six  hundred  thousand, 
aud  that  even  this  great  number  was  con- 
stantly augmented  by  immigration.  Finally 
the  author  declared  that  the  anti-Semitic 
movement  was  powerful  and  deep ;  that  it  had 
stirred  the  most  enlightened  and  cultivated 
circles  of  society ;  that  it  was  not  based  on 
ideas  of  religious  intolerance  or  national  pride, 
but  upou  the  natural  right  of  self-defense  ;  and 
that  the  Jews  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  "the 
curse  of  Germany." 

To  the  vociferous  tirade  raised  against  them, 
the  Jews  replied  as  best  they  might.  They 
fell  back  upon  the  historical  antecedents  of 
their  condition,  showing  that  the  real  cause  of 
their  comparative  isolation  in  modern  society 
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had  been  the  horrid  persecutions  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  in  all  Christian  countries; 
that  they  had  been  excluded  by  society,  and 
driven  into  the  pursuits  of  the  trader  and  the 
money-changer  at  a  time  when  such  vocations 
were  under  the  ban ;  that  the  peculiar  form 
of  their  modern  activities  was  traceable,  not 
to  original  preference,  but  to  the  necessities 
of  the  situation  into  which  they  had  been 
forced  by  oppression  aud  crime ;  that  the  pur- 
suits which  they  now  followed  had  become 
habitual  to  them  by  the  very  discipline  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected  ;  that  such  pursuits 
were  open  to  all  men  alike,  and  that  they  them- 
selves were  successful  by  the  very  means  which 
others  ought  to  employ  in  commerce  and  the 
market ;  that  they  are  not  a  people  devoid  of 
noble  purposes;  that  they  have  public  spirit 
and  patriotism,  and  that  the  race  itself,  in  so 
far  from  having  contributed  nothing  to  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  among  whom  it  has 
been  distributed,  had,  on  the  contrary,  given 
to  the  world  such  men  as  Mendelssohn,  Meyer- 
beer, Heine,  Spiuoza,  Rothschild,  Montefiore, 
Disraeli,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ancients,  the 
prophets  aud  teachers  of  antiquity,  of  Moses, 
and  the  Maccabees,  and  the  Christ. 

Such  were  the  essentials  of  the  controversy 
which  broke  out  afresh  in  1880,  and  continued 
for  several  years  to  agitate  and  distract  Ger- 
many. Much  legislation  was  proposed,  but 
little  effected,  with  respect  to  the  Jewish  race. 
The  question  obtruded  itself  first  into  the  'Laud- 
tag,  and  then  into  the  Reichstag,  where  the 
debates  waxed  furious  pro  and  contra,  until 
the  issue  seemed  to  engross  the  attention  alike 
-of  the  Government  and  the  people.  On  the 
whole,  the  party  in  power  held  to  the  position 
of  Jewish  toleration,  and  of  concession  of 
equal  rights  to  the  race.  The  Crown  Prince 
of  Prussia  was  open  in  his  manifestation 
of  sympathy;  but  this  embittered,  rather 
than  appeased,  the  anti-Semitic  party.  Many 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussion ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed in  any  practicable  manner  to  the  suppres- 
sion or  expulsion  of  so  great  a  body  distributed 
through  the  German  States.  With  the  pro- 
gress of  debate,  moreover,  it  was  made  evident 
that  the  abuses  of  which  the  anti-Semitic 
faction  so  bitterly  complained,  were  in  large 
part  exaggerated   aud  factitious,  and  that,  in 


some  particulars,  the  Jews,  as  bankers  and 
merchants  and  traders,  had  been,  and  were, 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  elements  of  German 
society.  The  whole  controversy  is  repeated 
and  enlarged  upon  in  this  connection,  rather 
with  a  view  of  illustrating  one  of  the  strange 
aspects  of  the  current  history  of  the  world, 
than  with  the  purpose  of  defining  any  exact 
results  springing  from  the  controversy. 

Near  the  beginning  of  1880,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, acting  for  the  Imperial  Government, 
brought  into  the  Reichstag  a  proposition  for 
the  further  increase  of  the  German  army. 
The  demand  was  made  for  an  addition  of 
twenty-seven  thousand  men  to  the  ranks,  and 
of  a  large  increment  of  artillery  besides.  The 
public  was  at  once  shaken  with  excitement 
and  alarm.  What,  forsooth,  could  Germany 
wish  with  more  soldiers  ?  Had  she  not  already 
one  of  the  most  powerful  armies  in  Chris- 
tendom ?  Was  she  not  impregnable  ?  And 
again  the  answer  was — France !  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  defended  itself  on  other 
grounds,  declaring  emphatically  that  the  mo- 
tive was  peace;  that  the  army  was  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  as  large  as  it  should  be,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  pacific  force  and  argument. 

In  fact,  a  state  of  circumstances  had  now  su- 
pervened which  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  for 
the  Powers  of  Europe  to  overtop  each  other  in 
their  respective  military  organizations.  The  ad- 
dition of  military  contingents  in  one  country 
seemed  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  others  to 
make  greater  additions  to  their  equipments.  At 
the  time  of  which  we  speak,  Germany  had 
actually  under  arms  about  six  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  the  annual  call  brought  into 
the  ranks  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  re- 
cruits, to  serve  their  term.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  whole  army  which  could  be  called 
forth  in  an  emergency  amounted,  with  the 
reserves,  to  fully  a  million  five  hundred 
thousand.  The  French  army  was  about  equally 
extensive,  calling  annually  to  the  ranks  a 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  new  men. 
The  annual  call  of  Russia  amounted  to  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand,  and  her  whole 
army  numbered  about  a  million  nine  hundred 
thousand  men.  The  Austrian  force  at  the 
same  date  numbered,  with  reserves,  about  a 
million  ;  so  that,  taken  altogether,  the  armies 
of  Europe,  or  rather  of  the  four  great  Powers 
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of  the  Continent,  numbered,  in  this  time  of 
profound  peace,  about  six  millions.  Each  of 
the  Powers  stoutly  asserted,  however,  that 
everything  in  its  own  movements  aud  prep- 
arations was  distinctly  pacific ;  that  war  was 
not  desired  aud  not  expected,  and  that,  in 
short,  the  withdrawal  of  six  millions  of  men 
from  all  productive  industries,  and  their  organ- 
ization iuto  a  destroying  force,  the  momentum 
of  which  it  were  impossible  to  estimate,  was 
necessary,  as  a  sort  of  police  contingent,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace !  Von  Moltke, 
in  the  Reichstag,  declared  that  Germany  had 
no  fear,  no  expectation  of  war  with  anybody, 
and  that  the  addition  to  the  army  was  no 
more  than  a  proper  equipoise  to  the  military 
powers  of  other  countries. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  of  this  year 
Prince  Bismarck  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  the 
Buudesrath,  or  German  Senate,  relative  to  a 
measure  for  imposing  a  stamp-duty  on  the 
receipts  for  postal  money-orders.  The  Govern- 
ment proposition  was  defeated  by  a  combina- 
tion of  the  smaller  States,  each  of  which, 
however  insignificant,  is,  according  to  the  Ger- 
man system,  entitled  to  one  member  in  the  Bun- 
desrath.  Prince  Bismarck  hereupon  resigned, 
and  was  disposed  to  insist  upon  his  retirement, 
notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  to 
accept  his  resignation.  The  Chancellor  had  dis- 
covered by  this  time  his  ability  to  force  the  leg- 
islative bodies  into  a  surrender  by  threatening  to 
withdraw  from  the  conduct  of  the  Government. 

The  situation  which  had  now  supervened 
in  Germany  with  respect  to  this  remarkable 
personage  has  had  no  parallel  in  other  coun- 
tries, at  least  within  the  present  century. 
The  conduct  of  the  Chancellor  in  each  crisis — 
which  would  have  appeared  to  be  mere  bluster 
on  the  part  of  any  other  Premier  in  Christen- 
dom— was,  in  Germany,  profoundly  significant. 
The  threat  of  resignation  actually  meant  con- 
fusion come  again.  Bismarck  knew  it,  aud  so 
did  the  Reichstag  and  the  people.  There  was 
no  other  statesman  in  Germany  that  could  pre- 
sume to  take  up  the  Bismarckian  burden. 
He  alone, 

"  Above  the  rest, 

In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a  tower." 

The  menace  of  resignation,  therefore,  must 
be  considered  as  an  actual  thing,  and  be  dealt 


with  as  a  calamity  to  be  avoided.  The  result 
was  that  in  the  present  decade  the  ascendency 
of  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  German  Parliament 
has  amounted  to  an  absolutism,  the  like  of 
which  could  not  be  found,  or  even  expected,  in 
any  other  enlightened  State.  In  the  present 
instance  the  Bundesrath  was  obliged,  for  pru- 
dential reasons,  and  against  its  own  judgment, 
to  recede  from  its  position  and  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  the  Government  for  a  stamp- 
duty  on  the  postal  money-orders  of  the  Empire. 
Difficulties  of  the  kind  above  referred  to 
became  recurrent  in  the  following  years.  The 
will  of  the  nation  on  political  and  civil  ques- 
tions sought  to  express  itself  by  its  represent- 
atives in  the  German  Parliament ;  but  it  was 
the  theory  of  the  Government  that  the  needs 
of  Germany  were  better  understood  by  the 
Emperor  and  his  Council  than  by  the  people 
themselves.  Since  the  Government  was  in 
power,  and  the  people  were  not  in  power,  the 
policy  of  the  former  prevailed.  Ever  and 
anon  a  crisis  of  some  kind  would  be  precipi- 
tated, which  would  be  broken  in  the  habitual 
manner.  The  Chancellor  would  present  his 
resignation.  The  Emperor  would  decline  to 
accept  it ;  and  the  refractory  Reichstag,  or 
Buudesrath,  would  be  obliged  to  recede  from 
its  position.  To  the  English-speaking  reader 
this  system  must  appear  an  intolerable  despot- 
ism ;  but  such  a  view  is  only  partial,  and  does 
not  fully  cover  the  conditions  present  in  Ger- 
many. True,  the  Government  became,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  arbitrary  and  severe 
in  the  last  degree.  Public  opinion  was  many 
times  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  public  will 
treated  as  though  it  were  not.  But  there  was 
never  a  more  sincere,  honest,  aud  benevolent 
Government  than  this  same  Imperial  tyranny. 
What  charge  of  selfish  ambition  or  of  ulterior 
designs  beyond  the  good  of  the  Fatherland 
could  be  brought  against  this  aged  Emperor? 
Was  not  he,  were  not  those  whom  he  trusted, 
and  to  whom  he  committed  the  powers  of 
the  State,  earnestly,  thoroughly,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  all  Germany  and  all  the  Germans? 
This  is  not  offered  in  the  way  of  an  apology 
for  the  system  itself,  so  harsh,  so  irrational,  so 
intolerable,  we  might  say,  to  the  instincts  of 
an  enlightened  people;  but  it  is  offered  as  an 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  form  of  the  Ger- 
man  despotism,  and   as  an  exposition  of  the 
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reasons  why  the  German  people,  little  ac- 
quainted in  their  past  history  with  the  uses 
and  usages  of  civil  liberty,  have,  as  a  rule,  so 
patiently  and  willingly  accepted  the  Imperial 
order  as  a  thing  of  dignity,  of  honor,  and 
salutary  force. 

Prince  Bismarck,  nevertheless,  felt,  at  in- 
tervals, the  necessity  of  promoting  concord  be- 
tween himself  and  the  legislative  bodies.  Iu 
March  of  1881  he  took  the  occasion  to  address 
the  Reichstag  in  a  speech,  which,  though  lit- 
tle apologetic,  was  explanatory  of  his  own 
place  in  the  Imperial  system,  and  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  of  that  system  itself.  It  had 
been  recently  alleged  by  Herr  Richter,  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  that  Bismarck  constituted 
the  German  Government  in  too  large  a  sense 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire,  and  that,  since 
the  Chancellor  was  in  ill-health,  many  of  his 
duties  should  be  remanded  to  the  charge  of 
others.  The  Chancellor's  answer  was  to  the 
effect  that,  so  far  as  his  health  was  coucerned, 
it  was  no  affair  of  Herr  Richter's,  but  only  his 
own  affair  and  the  Emperor's.  He  declared 
that  under  the  Imperial  system  the  Chancellor 
was  the  only  responsible  functionary;  but 
when  it  came  to  defining  or  finding  the  per- 
son or  party  to  whom  he  was  responsible,  he 
was  obliged  to  admit  that  none  such  existed. 
It  was  virtually  a  moral  responsibility,  as 
much  as  to  say  that  he  was  responsible  to  him- 
self. He  declared  his  duty  to  be,  under  au- 
thority of  the  Emperor,  to  bring  before  the 
Reichstag  for  debate  the  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil. This  duty  he  must  perform.  Still,  the 
performance  or  the  non-performance  of  it 
rested  with  himself.  Should  he  think  it  best, 
he  might  hold  back  the  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil. Should  a  bill  be  prepared  by  the  Coun- 
cil, and  have  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  he, 
as  Chancellor,  might  refuse  to  sign  it.  In 
that  event,  the  Emperor  and  the  Couucil 
would  have  to  yield,  or  else  the  Emperor 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  finding  an- 
other Chancellor.  The  Prince  knew  well 
enough  that  in  such  a  situation,  his  Imperial 
master  would  not  seek  another  Chancellor, 
but  would  retain  the  one  whom  he  knew  and 
trusted.  Since,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Empire,  legislation  must  originate  in  the 
Council,  it  followed,  as  a  necessary  sequence, 
that   it   must   originate  w:ch    the   Chancellor. 


i  Otherwise,  he  might  not  transmit  to  the 
Reichstag  any  proposition  whatsoever.  It  thus 
happened  that  every  enactment  must  come 
from  him.  He  was  not  responsible  to  either 
House  or  both  Houses  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment. He  could  not  be  dismissed  from  office 
save  by  the  Emperor  himself.  Wherefore  the 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  under  the 
Emperor's  authority,  governs,  and  the  Reichs- 
tag has  no  prerogative  beyond  the  discussion 
of  such  measures  as  are  submitted  to  it  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Chancellor.  To  the 
American  reader  it  must  seem  amazing  that 
such  a  scheme  of  civil  government  could  lie 
openly  avowed  by  a  Prime  Minister  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
bodies  in  Christendom,  and  survive  the  decla- 
ration for  a  single  hour. 

In  the  meantime,  the  controversy  with  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Germany  continued.  The 
Falk  Laws,  so-called  from  their  originator, 
were  still  in  force;  but  these  were  not  recog- 
nized as  valid  by  the  Catholics.  The  Pope 
and  the  Catholic  organs  set  themselves  in  bold 
opposition  to  the  repressive  statutes,  declaring 
that  they  were  invalid  per  se,  and  that  any 
Catholic  deputy  who  should  accept  them  or 
recognize  them  in  any  way  should  therefor  suf- 
fer excommunication.  The  Ultramontane 
party  found  a  leader  in  the  Reichstag  in  the 
person  of  Herr  Windhorst,  who  stood  boldly 
forth  as  the  defender  of  the  Mother  Church. 

The  operation  of  the  Falk  Laws  had  already 
wrought  great  mischief  with  them  of  the 
ancient  faith  in  all  Germany.  Distress  super- 
vened, and  Prince  Bismarck  came  at  length  to 
see  that  something  must  be  done  to  restore  a. 
better  feeling  among  the  Catholics  of  the 
country.  It  was  found  that  fully  a  thousand 
parishes  had  been  left  without  priests,  and 
that  nine  out  of  the  eleven  Bishops  of  Ger- 
many were  absent  and  virtually  exiled  from 
their  dioceses.  The  support  of  the  Falk  Laws 
was  now  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
Liberals,  under  the  leadership  of  Doctor  Falk 
himself,  and  by  this  wiug  of  anti-Catholics 
the  opposition  to  the  Church  was  as  vigorously 
maintained  as  ever.  The  Ministry,  however, 
were  at  length  driven  to  a  more  pacific  course 
with  respect  to  the  Church.  Negotiations 
were  opened  between  Prince  Bismarck  and 
the  Vatican,  with  a  view    to   the    restoration 
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of  friendship.  Great  was  the  clamor  raised 
against  the  Government  for  this  policy.  It 
was  said  that  Bismarck,  like  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV. ,  was  ready  to  go  barefoot  in  the 
snows  of  the  Pope's  door-yard.  But,  as  usual, 
the  Chancellor  held  on  in  his  own  way,  until 
peace  was  at  length  attained  by  the  concession 
of  nearly  everything  that  the  Church  had  con- 
tended for.  The  Clericals  regained,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  their  former  position  in  the 
religious  society  of  Germany,  and  the  hopes 
of  Liberalism  that  a  master  had  at  last  been 
found  for  the  Church  of  Rome  were  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881  the  political  in- 
terests of  Europe  were  for  a  time  excited  by 
the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Russia,  at  Dantzic.  The  con- 
ference originated  with  the  rulers  themselves, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  bad  its  origin  in  a 
fear  entertained  by  the  Czar  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck was  contemplating  a  rectification  of  the 
German  frontier  on  the  side  of  Russia.  It 
was  believed  that  the  German  Chancellor  had 
it  in  mind  to  amend  the  map  of  Europe  by 
transferring  Poland  from  both  Austria  and 
Russia  to  the  dominions  of  his  Imperial  master. 
It  was  thought  that  the  scheme  contemplated, 
in  a  compensatory  way,  the  giving  of  the 
Balkan  principalities  to  Austria,  but  it  did  not 
appear  in  what  way  the  Czar  was  to  be  com- 
pensated for  the  supposititious  loss  of  terri- 
tory. His  Majesty  was  therefore  ill  at  ease, 
and  sought  by  means  of  the  conference  to 
satisfy  himself  that  no  such  mischief  was  in- 
tended. 

As  usual  in  such  business  a  pretext  was 
devised  other  than  the  true  one.  Ostensibly 
the  Emperors  came  together  to  discuss  the 
question  of  Socialism  in  Europe — how  it 
might  be  suppressed  and  dissipated  from  the 
scene  of  politics  and  government.  By  this 
time  the  Socialist  goblin  towered  up  in  the 
imagination  of  the  Emperors,  especially  those 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  as  a  specter  of  ill-omen 
to  the  whole  existing  order.  The  presence  of 
such  a  shadow  was  made  the  excuse  of  the 
Imperial  meeting,  much  as  a  conference  of 
American  Senators,  bent  on  the  promotion  or 
invention  of  some  prodigious  scheme,  might 
call  a  conference  to  consider  the  evils  of  Mor- 
monism   in   the   United    States.     Though  the 


meeting  of  the  sovereigns  was  private,  though 
the  subjects  discussed  and  the  tone  of  the  discus- 
sion was  known  only  to  themselves  and  their 
secretaries,  yet  the  business  was  divined  by 
the  world  at  large,  and  it  came  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  Czar  was  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting condition  in  the  West,  and  that  his  fears 
of  the  excision  of  Poland  from  his  dominions 
were  removed. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors 
the  German  National  election  was  held,  result- 
ing in  great  gains  to  the  Opposition.  While 
the  Liberals  did  not  of  themselves  succeed  in 
gaining  a  majority  in  the  Reichstag,  their 
increment  of  strength  was  considerable,  and 
the  combination  of  the  factions  in  opposition 
to  the  Government  was  sufficient  to  turn  the 
majority  against  it.  It  therefore  became  a 
question  in  what  manner  the  Chancellor  might 
deal  with  the  intractable  body  upon  which  he 
must  depend  for  support  in  the  conduct  of 
civil  affairs.  At  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag 
in  November  of  1881,  the  speech  from  the 
throne  was  delivered  by  the  Chancellor,  who, 
in  the  first  place,  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
pacific  disposition  of  the  Powers,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Emperor  that  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope was  in  no  danger  of  disturbance.  In  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  message  the  Chancellor 
dwelt  upon  domestic  affairs,  taking  up  the 
very  same  propositions  which  the  Government 
had  formerly  made  and  which  had  been 
passed  upon  adversely  in  the  recent  election. 
The  result  of  the  elections  was  treated  as  a 
nullity.  Prince  Bismarck  went  on  to  recom- 
mend the  granting  to  the  Government  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade ;  to  ask  ap- 
propriations for  the  ensuing  two  years;  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a  four-year 
term  as  the  period  of  membership  in  the 
Reichstag;  to  insist  on  a  system  of  insurance 
by  the  State  for  the  invalid  workingmen  of 
Germany.  It  was  noted  at  the  time  that  the 
parts  of  the  Chancellor's  speech  reviving  and 
pressing  upon  the  Reichstag  the  very  proposi- 
tions which  the  German  people  had  just  de- 
cided in  the  negative,  were  received  "with  icy 
coldness,  and  that  not  one  sentence  was  ap- 
plauded." No  sooner  had  the  Imperial  speech 
been  delivered  than  the  Liberal  batteries  were 
opened,  and  it  was  at  once  discovered  that  not 
only  a  majority,  but  a  majority  of  two-thirds, 
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could  be  commanded  against  the  Imperial  pro- 
gramme. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  a  bill  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Economical  Council, 
upon  which  Bismarck  exhausted  his  powers  of 
persuasion  and  influence,  was  rejected  by  the 
Reichstag,  which  refused  the  requisite  appro- 
priation by  a  vote  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine 
to  eighty-three.  In  any  other  country  than  Ger- 
many, under  any  other  system  than  that  of 
the  Empire,  under  any  other  Emperor  and 
Prime  Minister  than  William  and  Bismarck, 
such  a  vote  would  have  been  instantly  fatal  to  the 
existing  Administration ;  but  the  Chancellor 
and  his  master  gave  as  little  seeming  heed  to 
the  result  as  though  the  Prince  had  lost  a 
game  of  chess  to  a  friendly  competitor ! 

It  could  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  1882 
that  the  German  Government  was  seriously 
engaged  in  the  work  of  making  its  peace  with 
the  Mother  Church.  The  Liberals  noted,  with 
ever-increasing  mortification,  the  rising  sym- 
pathy between  the  Conservative  and  the 
Clerical  party.  The  project  of  Bismarck  was 
clearly  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Clericals,  in 
order  that  the  Government  might,  at  all 
hazards,  secure  a  majority.  The  inconvenience 
of  conducting  the  Imperial  Administration 
without  the  backing  of  a  majority  in  the 
Reichstag,  bore  with  ever-increasing  weight 
upon  the  Chancellor,  impeding  his  plaus 
and  disturbing  his  temper ;  and  he  became 
willing  to  confederate  with  the  party  of  the 
Ancient  Church  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
his  embarrassments. 

The  course  of  Prince  Bismarck  within  the 
current  decade  has  fully  illustrated  the  plia- 
bility of  his  political  principles.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  discover  what  his  principles 
really  are.  As  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  Imperial  Government  sought  the  advantage 
and  welfare  of  Germany ;  but  the  ends  were 
pursued  from  the  particular  point  of  view  oc- 
cupied by  the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor. 
Bismarck,  in  his  relation  to  the  Nation,  may 
well  remind  the  reader  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  career  in  England.  The  policy  in 
either  case  meant  success,  and  the  means 
thereto  were  at  no  time  tested  by  the  stand- 
ards of  a  high  political  morality.  Thus,  in  the 
year  1882,  we  begin  to  find  Prince  Bismarck 
and   Herr  Windhorst   in  affiliation.     In   Jan- 


uary, the  latter,  as  leader  of  the  Clerical 
part}',  brought  into  the  Reichstag  a  bill  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  Falk  Laws,  by  which  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  rights  in  Germany, 
without  the  sanction  of'secular  authority,  was 
forbidden.  The  debates  on  this  proposition 
continued  until  late  in  the  mouth,  wheu  the 
third  reading  of  Windhorst's  Act  was  carried, 
and  the  measure  soon  afterwards  became  a 
law.  All  the  principal  features  of  the  Falk 
statutes  were  repealed,  and  the  Church  swung 
back  into  her  ancient  position. 

It  was  said  by  the  adherents  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  policy  of  "overwhelming  gen- 
erosity" which  had  thus  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  Catholics  would  bring  about  a 
great  reaction  in  the  Church  favorable  to  the 
Bismarckian  ascendency.  It  was  thought  that 
Rome  would  be  set  aglow  by  the  concessions 
which  had  been  made  to  her  subjects  in  Ger- 
many. Great,  therefore,  was  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  Conservative  party  when  no  such 
warmth  of  feeling  was  seen  among  the  Catho- 
lics. On  the  contrary,  they  accepted  the 
repeal  of  the  Falk  Laws  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Vatican  considered  the  repeal  simply  as 
an  act  of  justice  which  a  refractory  son  had  at 
length  been  induced,  by  right  reason  and  con- 
science, to  do  to  an  injured  party.  It  thus 
happened  that  when  Prince  Bismarck  looked 
around  for  the  support  of  the  Clericals,  the 
same  could  nowhere  be  found.  When  he  de- 
manded that  his  tobacco  monopoly  should  be 
conceded  by  the  Reichstag  as  the  reward  of 
virtue,  the  proposition  was  rejected  in  com- 
mittee by  a  majority  of  six  to  one.  It  could 
but  be  noted,  however,  that  the  iron  Chancellor 
was  to  all  seeming  little  disturbed  at  the  ill- 
success  of  his  concessions  to  Rome.  It  had 
now  become  his  habit  never  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  never  to  recognize  the  fact,  and  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  though  no  such 
thing  had  occurred.  It  was  at  once  given  out 
by  the  Government  that  the  bills  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  tobacco  monopoly,  for 
biennial  appropriations,  for  the  quadrienuial 
term  of  membership  in  the  Reichstag,  and  for 
other  favorite  projects  of  the  Chancellor,  would 
be  brought  forward  again  and  again,  be  de- 
bated and  re-debated  until  argument  and  per- 
sistency should  prevail  over  opposition,  and 
the  Government  have  its  way. 
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Later  in  this  year  another  important  meas- 
ure was  agitated  which,  it  was  thought,  would 
be  the  crowning  act  in  the  reconciliation  with 
Rome.  There  had  been  established  by  the 
Government  a  law  for  Compulsory  Civil  Mar- 
riage, which  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the 
Catholics.  The  Mother  Church  had  always 
claimed,  and  had  immemorially  exercised,  the 
right  of  performing  marriages  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  religion,  and  of  religion  only.  Little 
had  she  concerned  herself  about  the  civil  law 
or  the  preferences  of  secular  society.  In  Ger- 
many, as  in  most  other  countries,  the  double 
usage  had  grown  up  of  civil  and  religious 
marriage.  In  the  times  when  the  Imperial 
Government  was  at  sword's-points  with  Rome 
it  had  been  enacted,  as  a  part  of  the  repressive 
policy  which  Bismarck  was  then  pursuing, 
that  all  marriages  should  thenceforth  have  the 
civil  sanction.  The  act  was  of  a  character  to 
put  the  marriages  of  the  Church  under  the 
ban  to  the  exteut  of  not  recognizing  them  as 
valid  until  the  civil  magistrate  had  ratified  or 
repeated  the  ceremony. 

This  law,  both  in  its  theory  and  application, 
was  an  eye-sore  to  the  Church  ;  and  in  1882 
a  strenuous  effort  was  made  for  the  repeal  of 
the  existing  statute.  Now  it  was  that  another 
example  was  afforded  of  the  inevitable  union 
of  all  classes  of  ecclesiastics  whenever  the 
privileges  of  any  are  endangered.  What  in 
this  case  should  the  Protestant  clergy  do  but 
join  the  Catholics  in  the  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  civil  marriage.  They,  too, 
as  well  as  the  Romish  priests,  would  fain  gain 
and  keep  a  monopoly  of  that  relation  by  which 
man  and  woman  are  established  in  the  family. 
It  was  believed  at  the  time  of  the  agitation 
that  the  Government  itself,  particularly  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  were  secretly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement  to  reestablish  inde- 
pendent religious  marriage  under  the  sanction 
of  either  Church.  But  the  whole  project  came 
to  naught.  It  was  found  that  the  body  of  the 
German  Senators  were  immovable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  prerogatives  of  secular 
society.  Perhaps  they  had  recently  seen  of 
how  small  an  advantage  were  the  greatest  con- 
cessions made  to  Rome.  In  the  Bundesrath, 
the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  compulsory 
civil  marriage  was  definitely  rejected,  and 
the  Clericals  retired  in  defeat. 


The  policy  of  the  Vatican  in  its  dealings 
with  the  civil  governments  of  the  world  could 
not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  course  of 
the  Pope  after  he  had  gained  the  day  in 
Prussia.  We  have  seen  above  how  the  old 
question  of  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  sec- 
ular authorities  in  the  matter  of  ecclesiastical 
appointments  and  offices  was  carried  in  the 
negative,  and  how  the  Mother  Church  re- 
gained her  place  in  the  economy  of  Germany. 
The  Government,  however,  had  forced  upon 
her  a  single  clause  to  her  dislike.  This 
required  that  when  ecclesiastical  officers  should 
hereafter  be  appointed  in  the  German  Empire, 
the  Government  should  be  "notified"  of  such 
appointments,  and  the  persons  by  whom  the 
Church  offices  were  to  be  filled.  This  was 
equivalent  to  saying  that  the  Church  should, 
out  of  courtesy,  tell  the  Government  that  she 
had  done  as  she  pleased!  At  this  very  time, 
however,  an  effort  was  making  by  the  Catholics 
to  establish  themselves  on  favorable  grounds 
in  Russia.  There  His  Holiness  must  be  meek 
and  discreet  until  what  time  he  had  gained 
sufficient  footing  to  throw  off  his  humility. 
He  accordingly  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  Czar,  and  the  latter  with  him,  with  respect 
to  the  filling  of  Catholic  vacancies  within  the 
dominions  of  Russia.  In  this  case  it  was 
agreed  that  the  ecclesiastical  offices  should  be 
filled  with  persons  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
Czar  and  the  Pope,  or  by  their  representatives. 
The  Vatican  cheerfully  assented  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Russian  Minister  of  Public 
Worship  should  pass  upon  all  the  appoint- 
ments made  for  the  Catholic  Church  within 
the  Russian  Empire.  The  Pope  was  very 
willing  thus  by  concession  and  prudence  to 
gain  a  status  for  the  Romish  Church  in  Russia, 
not  being  able  in  that  country  to  dictate,  as 
he  had  recently  done  in  Prussia,  the  terms  on 
which  his  subjects  might  be  obedient  to  the  law. 

The  spring  of  1883  witnessed  an  unusual 
incident  in  the  relations  of  the  German  Em- 
pire and  the  United  States.  Hitherto  Ger- 
many had  been  open  to  all  the  products  of 
the  American  market,  and  among  these  pork 
constituted  one  of  the  most  important  items. 
It  happened  at  this  juncture  that  a  disease, 
having  its  origin  in  the  Trichina  spiralis,  spread 
among  the  swine  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and   in  a  few  instances  diseased  pork 
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had  found  its  way  into  the  markets.  But 
trichiniasis  was  never  so  prevalent  as  public 
report  had  made  it.  The  news  of  the  disease, 
however,  was  carried  to  Europe,  and  the  Ger- 
man Government,  in  its  usual  paternal  man- 
ner, determined  that  the  American  product 
should  be  excluded.  There  was  much  shrewd- 
ness in  the  measure,  which  was  at  bottom  a 
protective  scheme,  devised  in  the  interest  of 
the  landowners,  swineherds,  and  pork-packers 
of  Germany.  The  appearance  of  trichiniasis 
in  the  United  States  was  seized  upon  as  the 
pretest  for  the  exclusion  of  American  pork, 
and  the  consequent  protection  to  that  of 
Germany. 

Investigation  immediately  showed  that  the 
apprehension  of  disease  from  American  im- 
portations was  wholly  factitious.  The  import- 
ers of  Hamburg  and  other  commercial  bodies 
in  Germany  held  up  the  measure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  its  true  light,  but  the  discussion 
was  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  restriction. 
Not  a  little  ill-feeling  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  inhibition  of 
her  products.  But  since  her  own  established 
policy  was  that  of  protection,  and  since  she 
possessed  abundant  opportunities  to  retaliate 
in  kind,  it  was  determined  to  meet  the  Ger- 
man scheme  in  this  manner,  and  by  a  diplo- 
matical  remonstrance  rather  than  by  harsher 
means.1 

It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  the 
concessions  made  by  the  Imperial  Government 
to  Rome  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  decade 
would  have  been  sufficient ;  but  not  so.  The 
clause  in  the  settlement  requiring  notification 
to  the  secular  authorities  of  ecclesiastical  ap- 
pointments in  Germany  still  implied  a  sort  of 
veto  upon  such  appointments,  or  at  least  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  the  Government  to  hiow 
what  the  Church  was  doing.  Even  so  much 
as  this  was  soon  found  to  be  highly  displeas- 
ing to  the  Clerical  party,  and  it  was  decided 
from  the  Vatican  that  still  further  concessions 
should  be  demanded.  The  Government  had 
now  begun  the  policy  of  "overwhelming  gen- 
erosity," and  there  was  no  telling  where  the  same 
was  to  end.      The  discussion  broke  out  anew  in 


1  The  restriction  on  the  importation  of  Amer- 
ican pork  into  Germany  continued  until  Febru- 
ary of  1890,  when  the  absurdity  of  the  interdict, 
becoming  manifest,  led  to  its  abrogation. 


the  Landtag,  where  the  necessities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment seemed  to  be  dependent  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  Clericals.  The  latter  made  the  most 
of  the  situation,  by  requiring,  as  a  condition  of 
their  support,  the  removal  of  that  offending 
clause  of  the  religious  settlement,  by  which  the 
principle  of  a  civil  revision  of  the  Church  offices 
was  declared,  and  to  this  the  Government,  out 
of  the  stress  of  the  situation,  was  induced  at 
length  to  yield. 

During  the  years  which  we  are  here  consid- 
ering, the  slumbering  animosity  between  France 
and  Germany  seemed  ever  ready  to  burst  forth 
into  a  conflagration.  In  the  summer  of  1883 
the  situation  for  awhile  grew  critical.  At  this 
time  the  French  operations  in  Tonquin  were 
at  full  tide,  and  the  news  from  the  East 
brought  repetitions  of  the  story  of  success. 
The  French  were,  for  the  season,  greatly 
elated,  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  Paris, 
and  indeed  of  all  Europe,  a  semi-official  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  North-German  Gazette, 
accusing  France  of  disturbing,  and  attempting 
to  disturb,  the  peace  of  the  nations.  It  was 
believed  in  the  diplomatical  circles  of  Europe 
that  the  publication  in  question  had  been  in- 
spired by  Prince  Bismarck ;  but  what  the  real 
significance  of  the  article  might  be  was  no 
more  than  a  guess  to  any.  The  effect  of  it 
was  to  spread  a  sort  of  chill  among  the  Euro- 
pean Governments,  and  to  disturb  the  money- 
market  of  the  world.  The  funds  fell  seriously 
in  both  Paris  and  Berlin ;  but  the  summer 
passed,  and  the  alarm  subsided.  It  was  re- 
called in  the  retrospect  that,  while  the  French 
were  engaged  in  their  Tunisian  campaigns, 
similar  oracular  utterances  had  appeared  in 
the  official  papers  at  Berlin,  from  which  the 
inference  was  drawn  that  Prince  Bismarck,  in 
order  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  mar,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  French  arms  abroad,  had  adopted 
the  policy  of  making  publications  portending 
war  as  a  measure  in  terrorem,  intended  for  ef- 
fect not  only  in  Germany  and  France,  but 
throughout  Europe. 

Another  incident  of  the  year  was  the  visit 
of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  to  the  Court 
of  Spain.  The  King  of  Spain  was  one  of  the 
sovereigns  who  had  recently  paid  his  respects 
in  person  to  the  Imperial  Government  at  Ber- 
lin. These  small  civilities  would  have  had 
little   significance    in    themselves,  but  for  the 
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temper  with  which  they  were  viewed  in  France. 
On  the  occasion  of  King  Alphonso's  visit  to 
the  German  capital  he  went  through  Paris  en 
route,  and  was  there  subjected  to  some  indig- 
nities by  the  French  Radicals,  who  were  an- 
gered at  the  thought  that  a  Spanish  King 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  make  a  visit 
to  Germany.  A  scheme  was  concocted  be- 
tween the  irreconcilables  of  Paris  and  Madrid, 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
coming  to  the  latter  city,  he  should  be  duly 
insulted  by  the  rabble.  The 
existence  of  so  mean  and 
pitiable  a  plot  was  chiefly 
significant  as  another  evi- 
dence of  the  unquenchable 
hatred  existing  between  the 
two  nations. 

In  the  following  year  the 
somewhat    superficial    un- 
friendliness between   Ger- 
many and  the  United  States 
reappeared  in  the  diplomacy 
of  the  two  countries.     At  the 
time  of  the  incident  referred 
to  above,  relative  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  American 
articles    from   the    Germau 
markets,  the  place  of  Amer- 
ican Minister  at  Berlin  was 
held    by   Honorable   A.    A. 
Sargent,  formerly  a  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.     He  it 
was  who  gave  notice  to  the 
State  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton   City   of   what   he    con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  animus 
of  the  German  Government 
in  closing  the  markets  of  the 
country    against    American 
pork.     The    communication 
of  the  Minister  was  made  public  in  the  United 
States,   and  since  it  assigned  other  than  the 
avowed  motives  of  Prince  Bismarck,  it  was  re- 
garded as  an  act  not  only  of  indiscretion,  but 
of  injustice  and  untruth.     For  this  reason  the 
American  Minister  fell  into  disparagement,  if 
not  disgrace,  at  Berlin,  the  German  Govern- 
ment going  so  far  as  to  recognize  his  presence 
and  office  only  under  the  strictest  formalities 
of  etiquette. 

While   this   state   of  affairs  continued  the 


public  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Herr 
Lasker,  one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  all  Germany.  He  was  a 
man  who  had  acquired  great  influence  in  his 
own  country,  and  had  drawn  to  himself  the 
admiration  of  American  Germans  to  an  un- 
usual degree.  His  admirers  in  the  United 
States  were  sincerely  grieved  at  his  death, 
holding  him  in  much  the  same  esteem  that 
Friedrich  Hecker  had  enjoyed  in  his  day. 
The   German   influence  was  felt  in  the  House 


Nil!   CROWN   PillNCE. 


of  Representatives,  and  Congressman  Ochiltree 
in  that  body  offered  a  resolution  of  condolence 
on  Herr  Lasker's  death,  with  the  request  that 
the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment. In  the  resolution  a  passage  was  found 
in  which  it  was  asserted  that  Herr  Lasker's 
"firm  and  constant  exposition  of  and  devotion 
to  free  and  liberal  ideas  had  materially  ad- 
vanced the  social,  political,  and  economical 
condition  "  of  the  German  people.  Of  course 
such  an   assertion  could  not  well  be  accepted 
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by  Prince  Bismarck  without  a  stultification  of 
the  principles  of  his  Administration.  For  Herr 
Lasker  had  been  one  of  his  ablest  and  most 
successful  opponents  at  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  in  Germany.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
transmitting  to  the  Reichstag  the  resolutions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Bismarck  re- 
turned them  to  the  German  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington with  instructions  that  they  be  handed 
back  to  the  body  with  which  they  originated. 
He  accompanied  the  returned  message  of  the 
House  with  a  communication  wherein,  it  may 
be  fairly  confessed,  that  he  showed  the  justice 
of  the  position  which  he  had  taken.  Refer- 
ring to  the  exjjressions  of  the  resolution  in 
favor  of  the  political  principles  of  Herr 
Lasker,  the  Chancellor  said: 

"I  should  not  venture  to  oppose  my  judg- 
ment to  the  opinion  of  such  an  illustrious 
body  as  the  House  of  Representatives  if  I  had 
not,  by  more  than  thirty  years'  active  partici- 
pation in  the  internal  policy  of  Germany, 
gained  an  experience  which  justified  me  in 
attaching  a  certain  value  to  my  judgment  in 
questions  of  home  affairs." 

The  pacific  and  modest  reply  made  by  Bis- 
marck did  much  to  allay  the  excitement,  and 
even  dispel  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple iu  the  controversy.  Presently  afterwards, 
it  was  known  that  the  American  Minister  at 
Berlin  had  been  invited  to  a  State  dinner,  at 
which  he  was  received  with  the  usual  court- 
esies and  marks  of  public  respect.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  the  dislike  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  Mr.  Sargent  was  only 
concealed  under  a  necessary  formality.  His 
position  became  at  length  so  distasteful  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  those  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
that  he  resigned  his  position,  and  returned  to 
the  United  States. 

It  can  but  serve  as  a  further  illustration  of 
the  prevalent  spirit  in  German  history  to  note 
the  sequel  to  the  Lasker  resolutions.  To  the 
Liberal  party  in  Germany,  the  expressions  of 
the  American  House  of  Representatives  were 
most  grateful.  The  action  of  Bismarck  in 
sending  back  the  paper  of  condolence  was  bit- 
terly resented  in  his  own  country.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  the  Liberal  Union  ot 
Germany  prepared  an  address  of  thanks  to  our 
House  of  Representatives  for  its  action  in  the 
premises.     It  might  have  been   supposed  that 


such  a  course  would  anger  Bismarck,  and  that 
the  political  warfare  between  the  Government 
and  the  Liberal  party  would  be  intensified. 
But  no  such  visible  result  came  of  the  con- 
troversy. The  Prince  remained  in  his  Chan- 
cellorship, and,  to  all  seeming,  gave  as  little 
heed  to  the  action  of  the  Liberal  Union  as 
though  the  same  had  been  taken  at  a  town 
meeting  in  Baden.  Presently  afterward  he 
made  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  declariug  his 
entire  friendliness  to  the  United  States;  but 
saying  at  the  same  time  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  German  Empire  was  not  his  "enemy's 
postman" — by  which  was  meant  that  Herr 
Lasker,  and  the  party  which  he  represented, 
were  the  enemies  of  the  German  Government, 
and  that  Bismarck  would  not  carry  messages 
between  them  and  their  sympathizers  in  for- 
eign lands. 

The  appearance  of  cholera  in  the  South  of 
Europe  in  the  early  summer  of  188-4  led  to  a 
general  alarm  throughout  Europe  and  America. 
The  news  was  borne  abroad  that  at  Marseilles 
the  people  were  falling  by  hundreds  from  the 
dreadful  malady.  For  the  past  two  years  it 
had  been  known  that  the  disease  was  making 
its  stealthy  way  from  port  to  port,  iu  its  course 
to  the  West.  Hitherto  such  an  advance  of 
the  disease  had  always  been  the  premonition 
of  a  campaign  of  death  in  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Europe  and  the  New  World.  More  than 
once  already  the  cholera  had  crept  from  our 
own  sea-board  westward  across  the  mountains, 
along  the  rivers  and  other  thoroughfares  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  until  the  backwoods 
villages  of  Indiana  and  the  slave-quarters  of 
Missouri  plantations  were  smitten  with  the 
scourge.  The  same  thing  was  now  expected 
to  occur ;  but  fortunately  for  the  destinies  of 
mankind,  a  new  order  had  supervened,  a  new 
element  been  introduced  into  the  bosom  of 
civilization.  Science  had  come — a  belief  in 
the  beneficent  reign  of  law,  and  the  possibility 
of  defeating  the  invisible  enemy  at  his  own 
chosen  method  of  warfare.  Cholera  could  no 
longer  be  preached  as  the  scourge  and  visita- 
tion of  an  offended  Power  on  high.  It  was 
met,  on  the  contrary,  simply  as  a  poison,  dis- 
seminated by  natural  means,  infesting  the 
water  and  the  air,  and  thus  assailing  the  cita- 
del of  life. 

All  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  more 
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enlightened  Governments  of  America  set  them- 
selves against  the  scourge.  Instead  of  flying, 
as  they  had  been  wont  to  do,  the  people 
everywhere  faced  their  foe.  In  Germany,  es- 
pecially, the  celebrated  Dr.  Koch  entered  the 
arena,  under  the  direction  of  the  Government, 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  cholera  in  the  Father- 
land. He  made  a  report  on  the  disease  which 
had  great  influence  in  determining  action  in 
both  Europe  and  America.  Measures  of 
quarantine  were  adopted  everywhere,  and  in 
some  places  military  blockade  by  land  was 
established.  The  use  of  disinfectants  was 
taught,  and  a  spirit  was  soon  diffused  every- 
where like  that  of  people  successfully  fighting 
a  fire.  The  reward  was  sufficient.  Philan- 
throphists  everywhere  had  the  inexpressible 
happiness  to  witness  the  triumph  of  intel- 
ligence and  science  over  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  The  cholera 
scarcely  penetrated  the  interior  of  France. 
It  obtained  no  footing  in  the  ports  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  proved  an  impassable 
barrier.  With  the  following  year  it  was 
noticed  that  even  in  the  towns  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  reappearance  of  the  disease  wras 
feeble  and  sporadic.  Instead  of  a  universal 
plague,  the  few  remaining  cases  only  sufficed 
to  testify  in  unmistakable  language  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  means  which  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  mankind  had  used  to  trammel 
up  and  extinguish  the  ravages  of  the  dreaded 
enemy. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Germany  during  the  years  1885-86  was  the 
promotion  of  a  scheme  for  foreign  coloniza- 
tion. The  appearance  of  such  a  phenomenon 
at  this  date  marks  and  emphasizes  the  sur- 
prisingly late  political  development  of  the 
German  race.  It  also  shows  with  equal  clear- 
ness a  peculiarity  of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  dis- 
tinguishing them  from  the  Low-Germanic 
family.  The  latter,  in  its  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
velopment, has  proved  by  far  the  most  ener- 
getic colonizing  force  which  has  appeared  in 
the  modern  world.  We  have  had  occasion  in 
other  parts  of  the  present  Work  to  point  out 
the  feebleness  and  unwisdom  of  the  Gallic 
race  in  the  matter  of  colonization.  It  would 
appear  that  the  Germans  are  more  like  the 
French  in  this  particular  than  in  almost  any 
other  feature  of  the  national  life.     The  reader 


may  well  marvel  to  find  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  people  awaking  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  thought 
and  purpose  of  planting  colonies  in  foreign 
parts,  as  though  the  idea  were  new  to  the 
world.  The  project  above  referred  to  was  in 
deed  a  part  of  the  new  national  consciousness 
which  came  to  Germany  with  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  and  the  founding  of  the  Em- 
pire. It  may  also  be  referred  in  part  to  the 
personal  vision  of  Bismarck,  who  was  not 
averse  to  seeing  the  German  Nation  perform 
abroad  the  same  work  and  destiny  which 
other  nations  were  doing  and  fulfilling. 

Under  the  impulse  just  described,  the  col- 
onization fever  appeared  in  Germany.  The 
movement  took  practical  form  from  the  action 
of  the  local  Senates  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
as  early  as  1883.  Afterwards  it  was  decided 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  take  Africa 
as  the  field  of  its  colonial  enterprises.  In 
May  of  1884,  Dr.  Nachtigal  was  appointed  a 
Consular  Commissioner,  and  sent  out  in  a  war- 
vessel  to  the  African  coast.  It  appears  that 
the  Hamburg  merchants,  already  established 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cameroons,  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  work  in  hand  by  negotiating 
treaties  with  the  native  kings.  The  part  of 
the  coast  selected  for  the  establishment  of  the 
German  foothold  extended  from  Bimbia  to 
beyond  Batanga,  that  is,  the  country  between 
parallels  4°  and  2°  N.  It  appears  that  the 
African  princes  in  this  part  of  the  country 
had  already  sought  to  put  themselves  under 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain ;  but  that 
Government  had  moved  clumsily  in  the  matter, 
and  was  now  headed  off  by  the  German  Con 
sular  expedition.  Afterwards,  when  the  Brit- 
ish Consul  arrived,  his  protest  against  the 
German  preoccupation  was  futile.  The  success 
of  the  German  enterprise  was  marked  from  its 
incipiency.  The  Luderitz  settlement,  Angra 
Pequena,  and  the  coasts  of  Namaqua  and 
Demara  Lands  as  far  northward  as  Cape  Frio, 
were  secured  to  the  German  flag.  The  coast 
from  two  degrees  of  north  latitude  to  twenty- 
six  degrees  south  was,  for  the  most  part,  or- 
ganized under  the  protectorate  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  other  Powers  acquiesced  in 
the  result,  and  a  conference  was  called  at  Ber- 
lin to  discuss  and  fix  more  definitely  the  polit- 
ical condition  of  the  West  African  coast. 
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It  was  Dot  long,  however,  until  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  by  Germany  began  to  be 
doubted  even  by  herself.  The  fact  came  to  be 
recognized  that  the  true  age  of  colonization  had 
passed  with  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. It  was  noticed  that  the  recent  efforts 
of  France  in  Tunis,  Tonquin,  and  Madagascar 
had  entailed  nothing  but  trouble  upon  the 
French  Republic.  It  was  seen  and  realized 
that  the  better  parts  of  the  barbarian  world 
had  been  occupied,  colonized,  and  taken  by 
Great  Britain,  Spain,  Holland,  France,  and 
Portugal  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago.  Eng- 
land herself  had  ceased  to  exploit  colonization 
as  a  feature  of  her  power.  On  the  contrary, 
the  great  and  successful  colonies  of  our  Mother 
Country  had  either  long  since  attained  actual 
independence  or  had  reached  a  condition  of 
semi-independence  which,  in  some  instances, 
threatened  the  solidarity  of  the  Empire. 

Meanwhile,  the  national  greatness  of  the 
various  countries  had  been  established  on  an- 
other and  totally  different  basis.  The  power 
of  Germany  had  been  due  to  concentra- 
tion rather  than  expansion.  More  than  any 
other  modern  nation  her  greatness  was  fixed 
and  riveted  to  her  own  ancestral  territory.  It 
was  perceived  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
dissipation  of  power  to  send  out  colonial  estab- 
lishments to  the  African  coast  and  the  South 
Pacific,  which  must  needs  be  defended  with 
the  military  arm  and  a  vast  expenditure  of 
treasure.  All  this  tended  to  dampen  the  col- 
onizing ardor  of  the  German  people,  and  to 
remand  them  to  the  home  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  to  bring 
back  the  Imperial  Government  to  its  normal 
methods.  This  was  a  complication  with  Spain 
relative  to  a  colonizing  experiment  in  the  Car- 
oline Islands.  It  happened  that  one  of  this 
group,  called  Yap,  had  fallen  under  the  no- 
tice of  both  Germany  and  Spain.  The  latter 
Power  sent  out  an  armament  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  island,  which  arrived  at  its  destina- 
tion in  August  of  1885.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  after  the  manner  of  Spanish  enterprises, 
the  armament  floated  lazily  about  Yap,  fail- 
ing to  take  possession,  until  suddenly  a  Ger- 
man gun-boat  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  a  few 
hours  afterwards  the  German  flag  was  hoisted 
in  the  island.     At  this  the  indignation  of  the 


Spaniards  knew  no  bounds.  When  the  news 
was  borne  to  Madrid,  the  war  passion  flamed 
up  instantly.  The  Spanish  Liberals  attacked 
the  Government  for  any  sign  of  hesitancy  or 
moderation  in  declaring  war  against  Germany. 
For  the  time  the  King  and  Ministry  were  well- 
nigh  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  wave  of  excite- 
ment. But  the  Germau  Government  was  not 
correspondingly  agitated.  In  a  short  time  Prince 
Bismarck  sent  a  pacific  note  to  the  Spanish 
authorities,  disclaiming  all  intention  of  violat- 
ing the  rights  of  Spain.  With  the  opening 
of  negotiations  the  difficulty  was  easily  ad- 
justed. The  too  energetic  occupation  of  Yap 
by  the  German  commander  was  disavowed, 
and  Spain  was  permitted  to  resume  her  sway 
in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  waters.  The  event 
was  chiefly  significant  for  the  check  which  it 
gave  to  the  colonization  policy  in  Germany. 
Nor  may  the  critical  reader  fail  to  note  the 
further  "  overwhelming  generosity"  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  in  nominatiug  the  Pope  as 
the  arbitrator  in  the  recent  pending  disturb- 
ance between  the  Empire  and  Spain. 

While  the  colonial  agitation  was  on  in 
Germany,  the  passion  for  emigration  appeared, 
and  rose  to  such  a  heat  as  almost  to  threaten  the 
depopulation  of  the  country.  Of  a  certainty, 
grave  reasons  have  existed  in  the  Fatherland 
for  the  exodus  of  her  people.  The  Germans 
are  by  ethnic  instinct  a  home-producing  and 
home-staying  division  of  mankind.  The  charge 
of  unpatriotism  can  never  be  truthfully  brought 
against  men  of  the  Teutonic  race.  On  the 
contrary,  since  the  days  of  Tacitus  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  cited  and  approved  for  their 
domestic  and  patriotic  ties.  Some  uuusual 
force  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  raise  so 
large  a  part  of  the  German  population  from 
its  home  moorings  in  the  Fatherland  and  send 
it  across  the  sea.  The  vastness  of  the  German 
emigration  in  the  last  two  decades  may  be  re- 
ferred in  part  to  the  adventurous  spirit  which 
has  led  many  to  approve  of  the  establishment 
of  foreign  settlements  as  the  best  means  of 
opening  a  larger  field  to  the  enterprise  of  those 
who  have  the  courage  to  seek  it.  But  by  far 
the  stronger  force  has  been  the  military 
system  of  the  German  Empire. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  rigor  the 
Imperial  Government  has  insisted  upon  the 
maintenance,  improvement,  and  increase  of  its 
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war  establishment.  The  Government  has  de- 
manded that  all  Germans  shall  be  soldiers ; 
that  at  a  certain  age,  when  life  and  enterprise 
are  at  their  highest  tide,  the  German  youth 
shall  leave  their  homes,  enter  the  army,  and 
for  a  period  of  years  give  their  services  to  the 
public.  All  this  has  been  done  when  no  war 
existed,  and  when  the  repeated  assurances  of 
the  Government  were  given  forth  that  peace 
was  the  great  desideratum  to  which  the  Em- 
pire was  devoted.  Such  a  system  must  needs  be 
regarded  as  a  great  hardship  by  the  German 
people.  Liberty-loving  as  they  are,  they  have 
borne  with  ill-concealed  dislike  and  repugnance 
the  rigors  of  the  military  regime  which  have 
appeared  never  to  relax.  The  Liberal  party 
in  Germany  has  constantly  denounced  the 
military  system  and  the  means  by  which  it  has 
been  sustained.  The  people  have  to  a  great 
extent  sympathized  with  the  anti-military 
policy  of  the  Liberal  party.  The  result  has 
been  that,  rather  than  bear  the  enormous  press- 
ure of  the  established  order,  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  most  enterprising 
Germans  have  sought  refuge  by  expatriation 
and  voyage  into  foreign  lands. 

Out  of  the  nature  of  things,  America,  that 
is,  the  United  States,  have  been  the  chosen 
asylum  of  the  emigrant  Germans.  They  have 
flowed  in  a  continuous  stream  into  our  coun- 
try, until  many  American  cities  have  been  Ger- 
manized. This  element  of  American  popula- 
tion has  distributed  itself  into  all  parts  of  the 
country,  accumulating,  however,  in  certain 
districts  to  the  extent  of  forming  a  new  popu- 
lation of  foreign  birth.  The  rate  of  German 
immigration  has  risen  higher  and  higher, 
reaching,  in  some  periods,  almost  a  hundred 
thousand  per  annum.  Statisticians  have  dis- 
covered in  this  movement  many  peculiarities, 
which  distinguish  it  from  any  similar  exodus 
out  of  foreign  lands.  Thus,  for  instance,  it 
has  been  found  that  almost  as  many  German 
women  as  German  men  are  involved  in  the 
American  emigration.  It  has  been  found  that 
out  of  every  one  thousand  German  emigrants 
four  hundred  and  four  are  women  and  five 
hundred  and  ninety-six  men.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  in  the  case  of  other  foreigners  a 
very  large  per  cent,  of  them  are  people  in  the 
prime  of  life.  This  fact  would  indicate  that 
.adventure,   rather  than   settlement,  has  been 


the  prevailing  motive.  But  with  the  Germans 
the  case  is  wholly  different.  It  has  been  found 
that  only  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  persons 
out  of  the  one  thousand  German  emigrants  to 
America  are  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of 
life.  The  other  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  out  of  every  thousand  have  belonged  to 
childhood  and  old  age.  No  fact  could  more 
strongly  attest  the  true  nature  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  Germans  into  the  United  States. 
It  can  be  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  Ger- 
man family  is  the  unit  in  the  emigration.  No 
sight  is  more  common  in  American  cities 
than  the  appearance  among  the  newly-arrived 
Germans  of  old  men  and  women  tottering 
under  the  weight  of  years.  They  have  come 
with  their  families,  with  no  thought  of  ever  re- 
turning to  the  Fatherland.  While  the  sons 
have  fled  from  the  military  inscription  and  its 
hardships,  to  find  freedom  in  the  United 
States,  the  fathers  and  mothers  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  family  have  also  come  under  the 
impulse  of  that  ancieut  Teutonic  instinct 
which  has  made  the  domestic  stronger  than 
the  individual  life  of  man. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  1887  was  marked 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  national  elections  in 
Germany.  The  contest  had  been  anticipated 
by  all  parties  as  an  event  likely  to  decide  for 
some  time  to  come  the  course  and  tendency  of 
governmental  affairs.  The  Liberals  came  to 
the  issue  believing  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ar- 
bitrary and  oppressive  character  of  the  Im- 
perial regime  would  tell  upon  the  German 
electors  to  the  extent  of  repudiating  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  methods.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Conservatives  were  confident  that  what 
they  were  wont  to  designate  as  the  political 
education  of  the  people  had  now  gone  on  to 
the  extent  of  bringing  them  into  more  hearty 
accord  with  the  Bismarckian  policy.  The 
Prince  Chancellor  himself  appears  to  have 
shared  this  confidence  ;  but  his  adherents  en- 
tered the  campaign  in  the  spirit  of  men  who 
must  win  by  battle.  An  expedient  was 
adopted  by  the  Government  party  which,  in 
the  end,  proved  effective  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. This  was  the  evocation  of  the  war  gob- 
lin for  political  effect.  The  Liberals  were 
charged  with  being  devoted  to  the  project  of 
another  war  with  France.  It  was  declared  by 
the  Conservative  orators  that  the  French  Rad- 
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icals  and  German  Radicals  were  in  strict  ac- 
cord in  their  desire  to  come  at  each  other's 
throats.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that 
the  Empire  was  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Germany  and  France  first,  and  of 
all  Europe  afterward.  The  repeated  dec- 
larations of  the  Emperor  and  Prince  Bis- 
marck, and  their  recent  conduct  in  the  af- 
fair with  Spain,  gave  cogency  to  the  other- 
wise purely  factitious  argument  of  the  Con- 
servatives. 

It  had  come  to  be  seen,  moreover,  that  the 
Empire  was  great  and  strong.  Germany, 
under  the  Imperial  system,  had  suddenly  risen 
to  the  place  of  arbiter  in  the  affairs  of  Central 
Europe.     Notwithstanding    the   exactions    of 
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her  military  system,  the  people,  the  nation, 
had  prospered.  The  advantages  of  peace 
were  innumerable.  Besides  all  this,  it  was 
perceived  that  in  case  the  Party  of  Revenge 
in  France  should  actually  precipitate  another 
conflict,  Germany  could  best  meet  the  issue  by 
leaving  the  control  of  her  destinies  in  the  iron 
grasp  and  invincible  purpose  of  the  same 
giants  who  had  carried  her  triumphantly 
through  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  gen- 
eral result  was  a  great  increment  of  strength 
to  the  party  of  the  Government.  Bismarck 
and  the  system  which  he  represented  came 
out  of  the  contest  with  a  full  majority,  and 
the  German  Government,  after  the  summer  of 
1887,  entered   upon  a  more  tranquil  adminis- 


tration  than  had    hitherto  been  known  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 

Another  element  which  entered  into  all  the 
political  and  civil  movements  of  the  decade 
was  the  personality  of  the  aged  Emperor. 
In  the  order  of  nature,  he  was  now  near  the 
close  of  his  career.  With  the  recurrence  of 
the  22d  of  March,  1887,  he  reached  the  con- 
clusion of  his  ninetieth  year.  His  birthday 
was  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm.  There 
was  something  pathetic,  as  well  as  inspiring, 
in  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  nonogenarian 
Father  of  his  people  as  he  stood  and  moved 
among  them.  One  might  well  look  upon  him 
as  Barbarossa  come  again  to  spend  the  even- 
ing of  his  days  in  the  old-time  fashion  in 
the  sacred  and  inviolable  Fatherland.  There 
was  a  strong  disposition  among  the  Ger- 
mans, growing  out  of  mere  personal  at- 
tachment, respect,  and  reverence  for  the 
Emperor,  to  carry  him  down  to  the  grave 
in  peace  and  honor.  The  sentiment  was 
intensified  by  the  presence  and  influence  of 
the  other  great  civil  and  military  characters 
who  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  It  was  an  age  of  heroes. 
Many  of  these  still  held  their  place  on  the 
stage,  and  shared  with  the  Emperor  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  nation.  After 
Prince  Bismarck,  the  veteran  Von  Moltke, 
now  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  and  about 
to  retire  from  the  active  command  of  the 
armies  of  the  Fatherland,  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  of  the  time.  He,  more  than 
any  other,  was  the  military  genius  by  whose 
warlike  instincts  and  infallible  skill  the 
German  avalanche  had  been  hurled  with  such 
deadly  effect  against  the  Second  Empire  of  the 
French.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  was  now 
dead,  but  the  Crown  Prince,  Von  Steinmetz, 
and  Edwin  Von  Manteuffel  still  lived  and 
shone  as  a  part  of  the  galaxy  of  Germany. 
Under  these  conditions  the  hostile  attitude  of 
the  Liberal  partisans  seemed  like  sacrilege 
done  to  the  aged  Emperor  in  the  last  hours 
of  his  career.  All  this,  Prince  Bismarck  and 
the  Ministry,  of  which  he  constituted  the  soul 
and  life,  were  quick  to  perceive  and  to  use  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Imperial  system.  The 
situation  was  thoroughly  illogical,  entirely  hu- 
man, and  altogether  German. 

A  great  question  now  arose,  however,  with 
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respect  to  the  immediate  future.  Emperor 
William  must,  iu  a  brief  space  of  time,  reach 
the  end  of  his  journey.  What  of  the  After 
That?  Here,  indeed,  stood  the  Crown  Prince 
ready  to  receive  the  Empire  from  the  hands 
of  his  father.  No  weakling  was  he,  no  tyro 
in  politics  or  in  war.  On  the  contrary,  he 
had  covered  himself  with  glory  in  the  great 
struggle  with  France.  He  was  now  fifty-six 
years  of  age,  and  was  idolized  by  the  best 
classes  of  the  German  people.  His  connec- 
tions also  were  such  as  to  make  him  powerful 
in  the  international  system  of  Europe.  In 
1858  he  had  wedded  Victoria  Adelaide, 
Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain,  who  bore  him 
six  children,  and  was,  besides,  a  woman  of 
many  accomplishments  and  greater  genius 
than  had  been  developed  by  most  of  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  House  of 
Saxe-Coburg.  Of  him  his  father  had  said 
to  Napoleon  III.  at  Sedan  :  "  Your  Majesty 
is  mistaken.  It  is  not  Frederick  Charles, 
but  my  son,  who  is  in  command  here." 
So  that  from  many  points  of  view  the 
transfer  of  the  Imperial  Crown  to  Fred- 
erick William  seemed  an  auspicious,  and 
in  some  sense,  a  joyful  prospect. 

But  there  were  other  elements  in  the 
problem.  A  great  political  question  was 
to  be  solved  as  soon  as  the  old  Emperor 
should  die.  While  the  Crown  Prince  could 
not  be  unduly  charged  with  Liberalism,  it 
was  known  to  all  Germany  and  the  world 
that  he  held  altogether  auother  theory 
of  the  Imperial  Government  from  that  * 
which  was  eutertained  and  acted  on  by 
his  father  and  Prince  Bismarck.  Fred- 
erick William  believed  profoundly  in  restor- 
ing Germany  to  the  ways  and  purposes  of 
peace.  He  disagreed  with  the  Government 
on  the  great  question  of  the  army.  He  would 
fain  have  seen  the  term  of  military  service 
abridged  and  modified,  and  the  Empire,  in  all 
its  parts,  turned  from  its  perpetual  aspect  of 
war  to  the  conditions  of  a  great  industrial, 
economic,  and  commercial  life. 

All  this  was  distasteful  in  the  last  degree 
to  the  German  Chancellor  and  his  party.  It 
could  but  be  expected  that,  in  case  of  Em- 
peror William's  death,  a  serious  break  of 
some  sort  must  ensue  in  the  high  places  of 
the  Government ;  and  the  event  was  awaited 
40 


with  interest  and  anxiety,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  all  Europe  and  America.  What, 
therefore,  was  the  sensation  produced  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1887,  the  news  was  given 
out  that  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  a  noted  En- 
glish specialist,  had  been  summoned  to  Berlin, 
to  treat  the  Crown  Prince  for  a  malignant  dis- 
ease which  had  appeared  in  his  throat?  The 
very  fact  of  calling  a  foreign  physician  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany 
became  a  suhject  of  comment  and  criticism  in 
all  the  journals  of  Christendom.  The  act  in 
question  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Vic- 
toria, whose  English  preferences  were  natural, 
but  perhaps   inapplicable  in   such  a  situation. 
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At  the  first  the  reports  made  by  the  English 
physician,  and  accepted  by  the  public,  were 
favorable  to  the  Prince's  recovery;  but  he 
nevertheless  grew  worse,  and  was  at  length  sent 
to  the  South,  to  avoid  the  rigors  of  the  North 
Prussian  winter. 

It  thus  happened  that  at  the  close  of  1887 
an  expectation  existed  that  not  only  Emperor 
William,  but  his  distinguished  son,  might  both 
alike  be  soon  called  to  their  account.  The 
situation  was  pathetic.  The  father  had  passed 
into  decrepitude,  beyond  his  ninetieth  year. 
He  still  stoutly  held  to  his  old  warlike  habits 
and  severe  dispositions.  He  slept  at  night  on 
the  same  iron  bedstead  which  had  furnished  his 
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couch  in  the  field.  His  food  and  regimen  were  as 
simple  in  their  kind  and  as  thoroughly  German 
in  preparation  as  they  had  been  in  his  youth. 
It  really  became  a  race  for  life  between  this 
father  and  this  son,  in  whose  throat  it  now  be- 
came evident  that  a  cancer  had  begun  its 
ravages.  With  the  beginning  of  1888  there 
was  still  hope  of  the  Crown  Priuce's  recovery. 


SMPEKOR   FKEOEK1CK    111. 


The  very  despair  of  it  intensified  the  situation. 
The  agony  of  her  who  might  presently  be  Em- 
press of  Germany  was  enough  to  evoke  the 
compassion  of  mankind.  The  event  came  in 
the  spring  of  1888.  The  aged  Kaiser  sank 
under  sheer  old  age,  and  was  laid  to  rest.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  9th  day  of  March,  and, 
while  not  unexpected,  produced  a  great  sensa- 
tion in  all  Europe. 


The  Crown  Prince  was  at  once  summoned 
to  the  place  of  Emperor,  but  his  coronation 
was  almost  ghastly  from  the  reflection  of  the 
mirror  in  whose  surface  all  Germany  and  the 
world  saw  the  shadow  and  settling  pall  of 
another  Imperial  funeral.  The  new  sovereign 
took  the  title  of  Frederick  IH. ,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment was  continued  with  little  modification 
under  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  Bismarck. 
Whatever  might 
have  occurred  if  the 
new  Emperor  had 
been  in  the  vigor  of 
health,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  life  before 
him,  it  could  not 
happen  under  exist- 
i  n  g  circumstances 
that  the  policy  of 
the  Administration 
should  be  reversed 
or  seriously  deflected 
from  its  course. 

Foranother  strik- 
ing factor  had  now 
appeared  in  the 
problem  of  German 
politics  and  polity. 
Frederick  William 
Victor  Albert,  eldest 
son  of  Emperor 
Frederick,  had  now 
become  Crown 
Prince,  with  the  ex- 
pectancy of  the  Em- 
pire immediately  be- 
fore him.  He  was 
now,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  himself 
the  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, and  had  formed 
his  political  princi- 
ples. These  he  had  derived  from  Bismarck 
and  from  the  late  Emperor  William.  In 
all  respects  he  was  the  representative  of 
the  system  established  and  upheld  by  his 
grandfather.  From  his  father  he  had  drawn 
little  of  his  intellectual  being.  His  whole 
sympathies  were  known  to  be  with  that 
military  and  iron  rule  which  now  seemed  to 
pass  by  a  span  over  the  head  of  his  father  to 
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his  own  hands.  Any  liberalism  which  the 
sinking  Frederick  III.  may  have  entertained 
was  a  thing  strange  and  foreign  to  the  nature 
and  disposition  of  Prince  William. 

Thus,  for  three  months  and  six  days,  the 
governmental  affairs  of  Germany  hung  in  sus- 
pense, while  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
wasted  away.  His  disease  and  decline  were 
very  similar  to  the 
like  facts  in  the  case 
of  General  Grant, 
forever  famous  in 
the  history  of  our 
own  country.  The 
cancerous  ravages  in 
the  Emperor's  throat 
continued  until  the 
15th  of  June,  1888, 
when  he  expired, 
being  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  reign,  if 
such  it  may  be 
called,  was  one  of 
the  most  sorrowful 
known  iu  history. 
It  was  contrasted 
in  every  particular 
with  the  splendor 
of  circumstance  and 
achievement  which 
Frederick  William 
and  his  friends  must 
for  many  years  have 
anticipated.  The 
mockery  of  great- 
ness could  go  no 
further.  It  only  re- 
mained for  the  Em- 
press Victoria,  al- 
ready under  the  ban 
of  the  dominant 
party,  to  recede  from 

sight  and  to  hush  her  moans  in  the  obscurity 
of  widowhood,  while  her  somewhat  reckless 
and  audacious  son  was  raised  to  the  Imperial 
seat,  with  the  title  of  William  II. 

With  his  accession  the  military  system  was 
restored  in  full  force.  The  new  Emperor  was 
naught  if  not  a  soldier.  He  had  been  by  his 
grandfather  and  the  Chancellor  thoroughly  in- 
doctrinated  with  the   principles  and   spirit  of 


war.  In  the  first  month  of  bis  reign  he  could 
hardly  be  turned  from  his  habits  of  the  bar- 
racks to  the  habits  of  the  court.  More  than 
once  he  was  known  to  mount  at  four  in  the 
morning,  and  to  ride,  with  a  single  aide,  at  full 
speed  to  the  cavalry  camp  iu  the  neighborhood 
of  Berlin.  While  such  episodes  may  not  have 
been  displeasing  to  the  Conservative  party,  they 
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were  regarded  with  deep  forebodings  by  the 
Liberals  and  the  admirers  of  the  late  Em- 
peror. It  was  felt,  moreover,  throughout  Eu- 
rope, that  the  pacific  attitude  of  Germany, 
long  proclaimed  by  the  Government  and  now 
almost  accepted  as  a  fact,  was  much  endan- 
gered by  the  ascendency  of  the  young  and 
warlike  Prince,  who,  still  in  bis  thirtieth 
year,  had  been  called  to  the  Imperial  throne. 
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Here,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  the  present, 
the  narrative  of  historical  events  in  Modern 
Germany  must  cease  for  want  of  perspective. 
Meanwhile,  a  new  age  in  literature  and  art,  new 
forms  of  thought,  new  schemes  of  activity, 
have  supervened,  which,  while  they  have  not 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  that  epoch  of  which 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  world-bard  and  national 
poet,  were  the  conspicuous  and  effulgent  lights, 
have  nevertheless  added  to  the  intellectual 
treasures,  the  artistic  wealth,  and  the  philo- 
sophical domain  of  the  whole  human  race.  It 
is  the   misfortune  of  the   Germany  of  to-day 


that  her  greatness  still  rests  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  military  force.  To  the  extent  that 
this  is  so,  her  strength  is  weakness  and  the 
Imperial  system  endangered.  It  remains  for 
the  present  and  the  future  to  demonstrate 
whether  Germany  shall  be  able,  with  her  pow- 
erful intellect  and  splendid  moods  of  mental 
action,  to  eliminate  from  her  political  and  so- 
cial system  the  elements  of  force,  of  personal 
will,  of  Feudal  antecedence,  of  remaining  ab- 
solutism, and  to  leave  behind  in  her  tremen- 
dous crucible  only  the  beauty  of  her  genius 
and  the  liquid  gold  of  liberty. 
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ITALY. 


Chapter  cxly- dawn  ok  nationality. 


j  T  was  the  destiny  of  An- 
cient Italy  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  greatest  and  most 
centralized  political  power 
of  antiquity.  It  was  re- 
served for  Mediaeval  Italy 
to  be  the  scene  of  the 
most  distracted  condition  into  which  civiliza- 
tion has,  perhaps,  ever  fallen.  It  has  been  the 
part  of  Modern  Italy  to  present  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  revival,  of  political  reor- 
ganization, and  of  the  reinstitutiou  of  order  in 
civil  society  which  has  been  furnished  by  any 
age  or  country.  In  the  present  narrative  of 
events  it  will  be  the  aim  to  depict,  in  a  few 
comprehensive  pages,  those  great  and  patriotic 
movements  by  which  the  Italian  Nationals 
have  succeeded  in  rehabilitating  their  long- 
distracted  country,  and  of  drawing  to  them- 
selves the  sympathy,  admiration,  and  favor  of 
all  lovers  of  freedom  and  unity  in  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Here  again  we  must  enter  upon  an  account 
of  those  sorrowful  events  and  reactionary  pro- 
cesses which  marked  the  first  years  of  Euro- 
pean history  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars.      We  have  already  had  occasion   to  re- 


mark upon  the  peculiar  lull  which  ensued 
after  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  triumph- 
ant kings  and  their  apologists  called  it  peace. 
It  looked  like  peace.  There  was  no  longer 
the  sound  of  cannon.  The  international  com- 
missioners, sitting  at  the  Austrian  capital,  pro- 
ceeded with  their  work  as  though  an  endless 
peace  had  been  achieved.  It  was,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  most  delusive  epochs  in  all 
history.  The  mariner  at  sea  has  learned  to 
dread  such  calms  as  the  sure  precursors  of 
cyclone  and  ruin.  In  the  political  world,  also, 
the  day  of  apathy  and  stillness  is  to  be  dreaded 
as  the  premonition  of  to-morrow's  storm. 

Multiplied  instances  have  already  been 
cited  of  the  outbreak  which  presently  ensued 
in  nearly  every  country  which  the  French 
Revolution  had  infected.  We  are  here  to 
consider  the  brief  interval  of  the  incubation 
of  the  disease  which  was  soon  to  rage  in  every 
quarter.  Having  already  noted  the  course  of 
events  in  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Ger- 
many, we  may  properly  take  up  the  narrative 
of  Italian  affairs,  beginning  once  more  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  During  the  Hundred 
Days,  Murat,  who  had  been  King  of  Italy, 
calling   himself  Joachim   Napoleon,  and  who 
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more  recently  had  been  expelled  from  the 
throne,  returned  to  France  and  offered  his 
sword  once  more  to  Napoleon.  But  the  latter 
indignantly  refused  to  trust  him  again. 
Murat  then  went  into  seclusion,  first  at  Toulon, 
and  afterwards  in  Corsica.  His  political 
ambition  had  not  departed.  Though  Prince 
Metternich  offered  him  an  asylum  at  Vienna, 
the  late  King  of  Italy  chose  the  hazards  of 
attempting  a  counter-revolution,  in  the  hope 
of  regaining  his  throne.  He  accordingly 
made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Calabria, 
where  he  was  presently  deserted  by  his  follow- 
ers, captured,  and  imprisoned.  On  the  13th 
of  October,  1815,  he  was  condemned  by  court- 
martial,  under  a  law  which  he  himself  had  de- 
creed against  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The 
sentence  was  death.  He  was  allowed  a  halt 
hour,  which  he  occupied  in  writing  a  tender 
farewell  to  his  wife  and  children.  He  then 
went  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  faced 
death  in  a  manner  well  befitting  the  bravest 
and  ablest  cavalry  commander  which  Europe 
has  known  within  the  present  century. 

As  soon  as  the  fiasco  was  at  an  end,  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  proceeded  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  Italy.  She  was  literally  torn,  mem- 
ber from  member,  by  the  apostles  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  order,  who  had  not 
yet  learned  that  the  turning  backwards  of  either 
a  watch  or  the  world  is  not  only  impossible, 
but  unthinkable.  Sardinia  was  assigned  to 
her  former  king.  Lombardy  and  Venice  were 
wrenched  from  their  peninsular  relations  and 
given  to  Austria.  Modena,  Reggio,  and  sev- 
eral other  principalities  were  conferred  on  one 
branch  of  the  Hapsburgs;  Tuscany,  on  an- 
other branch.  Parma,  Piacenza,  and  Guas- 
talla  were  allotted  to  the  Ex-Empress  Maria 
Louisa,  wife  of  Napoleon,  and  mother  of  the 
King  of  Rome.  To  this,  then,  had  come  that 
proud  daughter  of  Austria,  who  had  held  to 
her  husband's  arm  in  Dresden,  when,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Russian  campaign,  he  stood,  in 
grim  gravity,  as  depicted  by  Emile  Bayard, 
to  receive  the  bows  and  salutations  of  more 
than  half  the  kings  and  princes  of  Europe. 
The  Papal  States  were  given  back  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  went  to  their  former 
ruler.  This  division  of  political  power,  this 
rending  of  Italy  into  fragments,  in  order  that 
the   small    dignitaries,  who    had    swarmed    up 


from  the  deeps  of  the  past,  might  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture, was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  National 
party,  whose  creed  was  Italian  unity.  Hence- 
forth this  party  only  awaited  the  opportune 
moment  to  promote  the  one  principle  for  which 
it  existed,  namely,  the  union  of  all  Italy. 
Not  five  years  elapsed  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
until  the  Republican  elements  in  the  Peninsula 
were  ripe  for  insurrection. 

We  here  come  again  to  the  beneficent  effects 
which  followed  the  struggles  of  the  Age  of 
Revolution.  No  other  epoch  in  human  his- 
tory has  done  so  much  for  the  emancipation 
of  mankind  and  the  institution  of  a  more  en- 
lightened order,  as  did  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  invasions  of  the 
French  armies  into  the  surrounding  States  of 
Europe,  though  they  seemed  to  work  nothing 
but  havoc  and  ruin,  were  always  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  True,  the  vineyards  were  trampled 
down.  True,  the  gardens  and  orchards  be- 
came a  bloody  mire.  True,  the  smoke  of  burn- 
ing cities  rose  and  floated  like  clouds  in  every 
sky  from  the  Moskwa  to  Finisterre.  But  the 
devastation  was  necessary  to  the  new  life  of 
Europe.  It  has  become  the  cant  of  reaction- 
ary criticism,  indulged  in  especially  by  English 
authors  and  their  American  imitators,  to  speak 
derisively  of  the  "Rights  of  Man "  as  pro- 
mulgated and  understood  by  the  French  Rev- 
olutionists. But  the  Rights  of  Man  were  a 
verity,  and  they  continue  a  verit}r,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  the  follies  of  government  for  the 
sake  of  government,  as  against  government  for 
the  sake  of  the  people,  shall  be  extinguished 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  Rights  of 
Man  are  henceforth  a  part  of  the  instincts  of 
the  human  heart,  which  can  not  be  plucked 
away  without  destroying  the  life. 

Italy  had  felt  the  vivifying  influences  of  the 
new  political  theory  and  system  which  had 
been  instituted  in  France;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  small  princes  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
proved  to  be  a  mere  fiction,  which  the  logic  of 
events  must  soon  sweep  away.  The  insurrec- 
tion came.  The  first  popular  outbreak  against 
the  restored  order,  as  defined  from  Vienna, 
occurred  in  1820  and  1821.  In  these  years, 
Naples  and  Sardinia  were  the  scenes  of  revolu- 
tionary movements,  which  gathered  such  head 
as  to  compel  the  rulers  to  promise  the  measures 
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of  reform  demanded  by  the  people.  It  was  at 
this  very  crisis  that  the  Congress  of  Laybach, 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  leading 
States  of  Europe,  openly  declared  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  sovereigns  of  Christendom  to  join 
hands  in  the  work  of  exterminating  the 
patriotic  revolts  which  had  appeared  in  many 
States  as  a  natural  sequence  of  the  French 
Revolution. 

The  work  of  carrying  out  the  edict  of  the 
Cougress,  as  it  related  to  Italy,  was  assigned  to 
Austria.  That  Power  at  once  sent  her  armies 
into  the  Peninsula.  A  force  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men  was  thrown,  first  into  Lombardy, 
and  afterwards  directed  agaiust  Naples.  In 
the  meantime,  King  Ferdinand  had  been  so 
surprised  by  the  revolt  in  his  dominion  that 
he  declared  his  son  Francis  to  be  Vicar-Gen- 
eral of  the  Kingdom,  and  then  betook  himself 
into  Austria.  Back  he  now  came  with  the 
Austrian  army,  to  recover  the  rights,  or  at 
least  the  prerogatives,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived  by  his  own  people.  The  Sardinian 
and  Neapolitan  insurgents  were  soon  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  king  was  left  to  his  own 
pleasure  in  executing  vengeance  upon  those 
who  had  rebelled  agaiust  him.  The  suppres- 
sion was  so  effective  that  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  the  spirit  of  Italian  nationality  in  Naples 
and  Sardinia  lay  still  in  despair. 

But  while  the  suppression  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  the  South  was  under  way,  a  revolt  of 
like  character  broke  out  in  Piedmont,  where  a 
liberal  Constitution,  modeled  after  that  of 
Spain,  was  proclaimed  by  the  people.  But 
the  sovereign  of  the  Piedmontese,  having  more 
regard  for  the  dictum  of  the  Congress  of  Lay- 
bach  than  for  the  voice  of  his  subjects,  re- 
fused to  heed  their  demands.  On  the  13th  of 
March,  1821,  he  was  obliged  to  abdicate. 
Having  no  heir  direct  to  succeed  him,  the 
crown  would  have  gone  to  the  fugitive  king's 
brother,  Carlo  Felice ;  but  he  being  absent  at 
the  time  from  Piedmont,  Carlo  Alberto,  Prince 
of  Cariguano,  was  appointed  Regent.  The 
latter  had,  under  French  influence,  become  a 
Liberal  in  politics.  The  House  of  Carignano 
had  for  two  centuries  been  out  of  power,  and 
its  members,  by  long  residence  among  the  peo- 
ple, had  learned  much  of  their  sympathies  and 
dispositions.  The  Piedmontese  Revolution, 
therefore,  lost  nothing  by  the  brief  regency  of 


Carlo  Alberto;  but  when  Carlo  Felice  came 
back,  he  at  once  declared  that  his  brother's 
abdication  had  been  forced  upon  him  against 
the  law  of  the  laud,  and  that  it  would  not  in 
any  way  be  recognized  as  valid.  Carlo  Al- 
berto yielded  his  own  preferences  to  the  in- 
stinct of  loyalty,  and  submitted  to  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  Felice's  authority  on  the  old 
basis  of  absolutism. 

We  here  enter  upon  a  period  of  nine  years, 
extending  from  1821  to  1830,  in  which  the 
Italian  rulers  were  for  the  most  part  occupied 
iii  the  common  business  of  punishment  for 
political  offenses,  or  in  the  suppression  of  in- 
cipient insurrections.  The  story  of  this  period 
constitutes  a  brief  but  sad  chapter  in  the 
annals  of  Modern  Italy.  One  revolt  occurred 
at  Milan,  which  was  put  down  by  sheer  terror. 
Silvio  Pellico,  leader  of  the  movement,  was 
tried  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life 
at  Spielberg.  In  the  Papal  States  every 
symptom  of  popular  liberty  was  quickly  ex- 
tinguished by  Pope  Leo  XII.,  whose  principles 
of  government  would  have  been  regarded  as 
severe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  other 
principalities  the  story  was  the  same.  On 
every  hand  political  conspirators  agaiust  the 
existing  order  were  confronted  by  the  agents 
of  the  Government,  or  by  the  petty  tyrants 
whom  the  Holy  Alliance  regarded  as  its  mis- 
sionaries in  Italy.  For  the  time  being,  civil 
freedom  was  stifled,  as  though  it  were  the 
principal  wickedness  of  which  men  had  been 
guilty  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  conditions  were 
preparing  for  a  revolution  by  which  the 
foundations  of  society  in  the  south  of  Europe 
were  destined  to  be  broken  up.  Secret  polit- 
ical organizations,  founded  in  the  interest  of 
democracy,  were  established  in  Italy,  as  in 
other  countries,  under  the  dominion  of  des- 
potism. The  society  of  the  Carbonari  was 
formed  to  represent  the  struggle  of  the  under 
man  on  his  way  from  suppression  to  liberty. 
The  Carbonari  meant  literally  the  Charcoal- 
makers.  The  association  had  its  origin  as  early 
as  1808,  at  which  time  the  common  people  of 
Naples  began  to  discover  that  their  own  rights 
were  disregarded  by  the  Bonapartist  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  by  the  Bourbon  princes.  Dis- 
contented with  the  existing  order,  the  founders 
of  the  Carbonari  made  their  retreat  into  the 
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mountains  of  Calabria,  and  there  perfected 
their  organization.  A  highly  religious  char- 
acter was  given  to  the  society,  and  its  political 
aims  were  hidden  under  secret  symbolism.  A 
lodge  of  the  Carbonari  was  called  a  hut,  and 
the  meeting  a  vendita,  meaning  a  sale,  as 
though  the  business  of  the  order  was  the  trade 
in  charcoal.  The  secret  ritual  was  borrowed 
from  Christianity.  There  was  a  "  Wolf"  and 
a  "  Lamb,"  which  signified  in  the  first  intent 
the  Jew  and  the  Christ ;  but  symbolically  the 
Wolf  was  political  tyranny,  and  the  Lamb 
the  innocent  people  devoured  by  the  savage 
beast. 

Before  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  polit- 
ical importance  of  the  Carbonari  had  been 
recognized  by  the  Bourbon  princes,  who 
sought  to  use  the  society  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  King  Murat.  The  effort  was  success- 
ful. The  Carbonari  unwittingly  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  more  oppressive  against  the  less 
oppressive  form  of  government.  For  two 
years,  near  the  close  of  his  reign,  they  carried 
on  a  war  with  Murat,  who  at  length  drove 
them  into  the  mountains.  For  a  while  the 
society  was  virtually  suppressed.  When  the 
French  power  in  Italy  went  down,  and  Ferdi- 
nand returned  to  the  throne,  he  had  no  further 
use  for  the  Carbonari,  who  now  found  that  the 
Bourbons  represented  a  style  of  government 
more  destructive  to  popular  liberty  than  that 
of  King  Murat.  The  society,  therefore,  fell 
naturally  into  its  former  rebellious  mood 
against  the  civil  authority,  and  became  for  a 
season  the  sole  representative  of  nationality 
and  union. 

It  was  under  the  influence  and  direct 
instigation  of  the  Carbonari  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  Naples,  the  Papal  States,  and  Pied- 
mont, in  the  years  1820-21,  broke  out.  It 
was  soon  seen,  however,  that  although  the 
society  had  reached  a  membership  of  about 
seven  hundred  thousand,  although  it  had 
ceased  to  be  an  Order  of  Charcoalists,  and  had 
brought  into  its  ranks  great  numbers  of 
patriots  from  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
many  officers  of  the  army,  students  from  the 
universities,  artists,  and  priests,  the  organiza- 
tion was  incapable  of  conducting  a  revolution 
to  a  successful  issue.  It  had  been  sufficient 
to  inspire  great  insurrections,  but  not  capable  of 
directing    them.      Meanwhile,    the    Austrian 


armies  came  in,  and  the  Congress  of  Lavbach 
did  the  rest  to  overthrow,  or  at  least  dis- 
organize, the  society.  The  shock  of  1821  was 
greater  than  the  Carbonari  could  well  bear, 
and  they  never  fully  revived.  But  in  the 
meantime,  the  principles  of  the  society  had 
taken  deep  root  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
France,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  countries  west 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube. 

Now  it  was  that  the  great  leader  Giuseppe 
Mazzini  appeared,  and  became,  what  he  con- 
tinued to  be  until  his  death,  the  leader  of 
Italian  Liberalism.  Few  patriots  of  greater 
abilities  or  purposes  more  sincere  have  arisen 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.  He  came  among 
the  chaotic  elements  of  the  disintegrated 
Carbonarism,  and  instituted  a  new  society  by 
the  name  of  Young  Italy.  But  before  the  latter 
association  had  sprung  into  power,  the  revo- 
lutionary fever  had,  of  its  own  heat  and 
motion,  again  appeared  in  Italy.  In  the  spring 
of  1831,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Papal  States 
were  roused  from  their  stupor  by  the  voice  of 
rebellion  crying  in  divers  places.  But  the 
armies  of  Austria  were,  for  the  second  time, 
called  to  the  aid  of  absolutism,  and  the  re- 
volts were  suppressed.  In  the  following  year 
Romagna  renounced  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
and  attempted  to  gain  independence.  But 
the  Holy  Father  again  called  the  Austrian 
arms  to  his  aid,  and  the  rebellion  was  un- 
successful. It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a 
French  army  also-  was  sent  into  the  Peninsula, 
and  stationed  at  Ancoua,  where  it  remained 
until  1838. 

The  party  of  Young  Italy  now  emerged 
from  the  confusion,  and  the  old  insurrectionary 
elements  began  to  feel  the  control  of  rational 
forces.  The  society  was  organized  to  free 
Italy  from  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny,  and 
to  secure  instead  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  bottom  principle  of  the  order  was 
education — political  education — and  after  that, 
insurrection  as  a  right  of  the  people  against 
oppression.  The  banner  of  the  society  was 
inscribed  on  the  one  side  with  the  words  Unity 
and  Independence,  and  on  the  other  with  Lib- 
erty, Equality,  and  Humanity.  By  this  time, 
Carlo  Felice  (Charles  Felix)  died,  and  in  1831 
was  succeeded  by  Carlo  Alberto,  better  known 
to  American  readers  by  his  English  name  and 
title   of  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia.     On  his 
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accession  it  was  still  hoped  that,  since  ten 
years  previously  he  had  been  honored  with 
the  title  of  "  the  Ex-Carbonaro  Conspirator,"  he 
might  still  hold  a  common  sympathy  with  the 
people.  It  was  in  this  belief  that  Mazzini, 
acting  as  "the  interpreter  of  a  hope  which  he 
did  not  share,"  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king, 
urging  him  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Italian 
people  in  their  struggle  for  independence.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  misfortune  of  Charles 
Albert  to  be  obliged  to  let  I  would  wait  upon 
I  can  not.  This  is  to  say,  that  he  was  so  fitted 
into  the  monarchy,  so  placed  at  its  head,  so 
held  in  check  by  its  traditions,  so  enthralled 
by  the  principles  and  policy  which  the  Con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Lay  bach  had  devised 
for  the  government  of  Europe,  that  he  must 
needs  reiidopt  the  methods  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  fix  himself,  as  they  had  done,  in  immemo- 
rial absolutism. 

As  soon  as  the  king  had  taken  his  position, 
the  followers  of  Mazzini  denounced  Charles 
Albert  as  a  traitor  to  the  Italian  cause,  and 
the  party  of  Young  Italy  began  to  devise  the 
means  of  resistance.  Meanwhile,  Mazzini, 
after  an  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon  of  Savona, 
went  into  exile,  first  at  Marseilles,  and  after- 
wards, in  1832,  at  Geneva.  By  this  time  the 
chapters  of  Young  Italy,  established  at  Genoa, 
Leghorn,  and  other  places,  had  become  strong 
enough  to  be  formidable,  and  it  was  believed 
by  Mazzini  that  a  successful  insurrection  could 
now  be  started.  Accordingly,  acting  from  his 
base  in  Switzerland,  he  projected  a  rebellious 
expedition  agaiust  Savoy.  The  movement, 
however,  ended  disastrously,  even  ridiculously. 
It  served  to  reveal  to  the  king  the  animus  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  to  put  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  alert  against  its  enemies.  At 
this  time  some  attempts  were  made  to  take 
Charles  Albert's  life  by  assassination.  The  in- 
evitable reaction  came  on  in  favor  of  the  king 
and  his  Administration.  A  division  now  ap- 
peared among  the  Republicans,  one  party  of 
more  moderate  proclivities  daring  to  believe 
and  to  say  that  the  regeneration  and  unifica- 
tion of  Italy  could  be  best  achieved  by  the 
agency  of  the  Sardinian  Kingdom,  while  the 
other  faction  still  held  to  its  programme  of 
naked  republicanism  by  revolution. 

The  writings  of  Mazzini,  sent  forth  at  inter- 
vals from  his  covert  in  Switzerland,  exercised 


a  great  iuflumence  on  the  sentients,  opinions, 
and  methods  of  the  Italian  people.  His  essays 
on  political  subjects  were  scattered  by  repub- 
lication into  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  were 
distributed  by  the  Italian  societies,  so  that  the 
patriots  were  everywhere  informed  of  the 
thoughts  and  purposes  of  their  leader.  At  this 
time  Vihcenzo  Gioberti  also  appeared  as  a 
political  writer,  publishing  a  treatise  in  1843, 
which  contributed  much  to  the  consolidation 
of  public  opinion.  Gioberti's  theory  of  the 
Italian  Government  was  the  establishment  of  a 
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confederation  of  all  the  States  under  the  Pres- 
idency of  the  Pope.  For  the  maintenance  of 
this  form,  the  army  of  Piedmont  was  to  be 
evoked.  The  Government  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
spiritual  republicanism.  Gioberti  would  have 
the  Papacy  and  the  Italian  Liberals  cooperate 
in  the  common  cause.  Other  writers  appeared, 
who  still  further  strengthened  the  party  of 
the  moderate  Republicans,  all  of  which  tended 
to  check  and  subvert  the  Mazzinian  democracy 
by  turning  into  another  channel  the  insurrec- 
tionary forces   which  the  latter  had  inspired. 
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At  this  date  two  other  remarkable  figures 
appeared  on  the  Italian  stage, — one  of  them 
a  patriotic  philosopher  and  the  other  a  diplo- 
mate  and  statesman.  The  first  was  Alessan- 
dro  Manzoni,  of  Milan,  and  the  other  the 
Count  Camillo  Benso  di  Cavour,  whose  name 
was  presently  to  gain  a  world-wide  significance. 
Coincidently  with  the  emergence  of  these  two 
important  personages  in  the  foreground  of 
Italian  history,  a  third  figure  appeared  in  the 
famous  Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  man  of  the 
people.  He  it  was  who  was  destined  to  win 
for  himself  the  titJe  of  knight-errant  of  Italian 
liberty.      While   Cavour    represented    by   his 
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birth  one  of  the  stiflfest  aristocracies  of  Europe, 
being  descended  from  an  ancient  and  honor- 
able family  in  Piedmont,  Garibaldi  was  simply 
a  son  of  man,  born  in  obscurity  at  Nice,  with 
nothing  to  lose  but  his  life,  and  nothing  to 
gain  but  the  independence  of  his  country. 

Before  passing,  however,  into  the  political 
whorl  which  now  rises  before  us,  it  is  proper 
to  note  some  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
Papal  government  and  administration  of  this 
period.  Pope  Pius  VIII.  died  at  the  close  of 
1830,  having  lived  in  his  brief  Pontificate  to 
hear  of  the  Revolution  in  France  and  to  feel 
the  jar  in  Italy.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
following   February    by   Gregory    XVI.      To 


him  the  tricolor  flag  had  appeared  as  a  flame 
of  fire,  which  must  be  extinguished  with  water 
if  that  might  suffice,  otherwise  with  blood. 
"Imprisonment,  Banishment,  and  Execution" 
might  now  have  been  written  upon  the  Papal 
banner  instead  of  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fra- 
ternity." It  was  during  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  that  the  Ultramontane  principles 
which  were  to  become,  in  course  of  time,  the 
very  code  and  charter  of  his  successor,  began 
to  be  formulated  and  sent  down  from  the 
Papal  chair.  The  reign  of  the  Pope  lasted  for 
fifteen  years,  and  was  terminated  by  his  death 
in  June  of  1846.  By  that  time  the  Italian 
societies  had  so  multiplied  and  expanded 
that  all  Italy  felt  the  heat,  and  the  rev- 
olutionary impulses  of  the  people  were 
ready  at  any  moment  to  break  forth 
into  formidable  revolts. 

Now  it  was,  however,  that  a  change 
was  to  be  given  to  the  tendency  of 
affairs  in  the  Mother  Church  and  in 
the  civil  society  of  Italy,  by  the  policy 
of  the  new  Pope,  Pius  IX.  He  had  be- 
i  fore  his  election  borne  the  title  of 
I  Cardinal  Mastai  Ferretti.  At  the  time 
|  of  his  election  he  was  fifty-two  years  of 
j  age,  and  was  destined  to  "surpass  the 
years  of  Peter ;"  that  is,  to  have  the 
longest  pontificate  known  in  history. 
He  assumed  the  tiara  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  liberalizing  the  States  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  conducing  to  the  polit- 
ical freedom  of  all  Italy.  Great  were  the 
hopes  which  were  entertained  of  the  Pope 
by  the  patriots.  Pius  was  hailed  by  them 
as  the  apostle  of  Italian  unity.  Sardinia 
and  Tuscany  made  haste  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  Holy  Father,  and  the  three  States  soon 
formed  a  customs-union  on  the  basis  of  free 
trade,  a  liberated  press,  and  popular  repre- 
sentation. 

Still,  however,  the  popular  cause  outran  the 
rulers.  The  people  having  for  once  found 
vent  for  their  aspirations  and  activities,  dashed 
ahead  without  knowing  whither.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  1848  the  island  of  Sicily  declared 
its  independence  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
the  latter,  as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  granted 
a  new  Constitution  to  his  subjects.  A  month 
later  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Lombardy,  and 
Count  Radetzky,  the  Austrian  commander  in 
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Northern  Italy,  was  obliged  to  foil  back  to 
Verona.  It  looked  for  the  moment  as  though 
Italy,  by  an  internal  exertion,  was  about  to 
throw  off  both  the  civil  and  religious  incubus, 
and  take  her  place  among  the  nations. 

But  absolutism  in  the  Church  and  the  State 
was  not  so  easily  to  relinquish  its  grasp  on  the 
society  of  Italy.  True,  Charles  Albert  of 
Sardinia  now  openly  appeared  as  the  champion 
of  the  national  cause  against  the  Austrians. 
But  Radetzky  returned  with  his  armies  against 
the  insurgent  Italians,  gained  two  decisive  vic- 
tories, and  reestablished  the  Imperial  authority 
in  the  north.  Nevertheless,  Venice,  Rome, 
and  several  of  the  Italian  duchies  remained 
under  the  authority  of  the  Republicans. 

So  far  as  foreign  influences  were  concerned, 
the  Italian  patriots  had  most  cause  to  dread 
the  domination  of  Austria.  It  was  therefore 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern  and  the  pro- 
foundest  gratification  to  the  rulers  of  Italy  when 
the  attention  of  the  Austrians  was  drawn  aside 
to  the  Hungarian  rebellion  of  1848.  So  for- 
midable had  that  movement  become  under  the 
leadership  of  Louis  Kossuth,  Mor  Jdkai,  and 
other  Liberal  leaders  that  it  became  a  serious 
question  whether  the  Austrian  rule  in  Hungary 
could  ever  be  restored.  In  the  Italian  cam- 
paign of  1849,  however,  Radetzky  brought  the 
Sardinian  Kingdom  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  The 
Italian  duchies  were  restored  to  the  aristocrats. 
Pius  IX.,  who  in  the  previous  November  had 
fled  from  Rome  to  Gaeta,  and  had  there  been 
completely  cured  of  his  impossible  liberalism, 
resumed  the  government  of  the  Papal  States. 
Garibaldi  made  unwearied  efforts  to  uphold 
the  national  cause,  but  his  exertions  were  of 
no  avail.  France  had  now  become  embroiled 
in  the  struggle,  and  a  French  army  of  occupa- 
tion had  been  thrown  into  Italy.  The  march 
of  this  iuvading  force  was  first  directed  against 
the  city  of  Turin,  and  afterwards  against 
Rome.  The  primary  motive,  so  far  as  public 
avowal  was  concerned,  was  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Papacy.  Pius  IX.,  thus  sup- 
ported by  the  bayonets  of  France,  found  little 
difficulty  in  restoring  his  authority  in  the 
Eternal  City.  Venice  also  surrendered  to  the 
Austrians,  and  in  most  of  the  States  the  re- 
actionary party  gained  the  complete  ascend- 
ency. For  the  time  it  appeared  that  the 
Pope,  backed  by  the  united  power  of  France 


and  Austria,  was  about  to  become  once  more 
an  important  figure  in  history.  The  Vatican 
and  St.  Peter's  were  to  be  once  more  sur- 
rounded with  the  panoply  of  foreign  absolutism, 
and  the  mediaBval  dream  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  and  Madame  Kriidener  was  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  recrowuiug  of  the  past  in  the  city 
of  the  Caesars. 

But  other  historical  forces  were  now  at 
work,  which  were  soon  to  counteract  the  ju- 
bilation of  the  ancients.  In  the  summer  of 
1848,  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  was  hope- 
lessly defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Custozza. 
The  king  fell  back  to  Milan,  where  he  made 
an   armistice  with  the  enemy,  and  presently 


afterwards  surrendered  the  city.  When  the 
truce  expired  he  again  entered  the  field  with 
an  army  of  Piedmontese,  and  met  Marshal 
Radetzky  on  the  field  of  Novara.  Here  he 
fought  his  last  desperate  battle,  in  which  he 
was  finally  defeated  and  his  army  dispersed. 
He  thereupon  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of 
his  son,  Victor  Emanuel  II.,  and  in  July  of 
1849  died  of  a  broken  heart.  It  was  this 
young  king,  Victor  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  who 
now  became  the  head  and  front  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  reactionary  party.  It  is  said  that 
he  wore  from  his  youth  a  sword  with  Vive  la 
Republiqiie  inscribed  on  the  blade!  Certain  it 
is  that  he  began  his  reign  by  fostering  liberal 
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institutions  in  his  own  dominions,  and  setting 
the  dangerous  example  of  freedom  to  the  other 
States    of    Italy.       The    Austrian    authorities 


the  Italian  Cerberus.  Railroads  were  con- 
structed. The  harbors  of  Venice  were  im- 
proved.    The  postal  system  was  revised,  and 
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were  soon  obliged  to  attempt  the  pacificatiou 
of  the  Italians  by  the  material  improvement 
of  the  country.     They  would  throw  a  sop  to 


a  tariff  reform  instituted;  all  of  which  was 
well,  but  could  hardly  compensate  for  the 
denial  of  political  rights  to  the  people. 


Chapter  CXLVI.-Yictor  Emanuel. 


HE  year  1849,  with  its  es- 
tablished reaction,  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  be  the 
ruin  of  the  popular  cause. 
Here  was  the  Pope,  back 
in  Rome,  gone  over  finally 
and  forever  to  Ultramon- 
tane principles.  The  Austriaus  were  victori- 
ous in  all  the  North.  Only  the  young  King 
Victor  Emanuel  and  his  Government  now 
seemed  to  interpose  in  the  way  of  a  completed 
counter  revolution.  But  at  this  moment  there 
was  a  revival  in  the  sea-beds  of  Italian  hu- 
manity.      The    death    of    Charles    Albert    set 


many  of  the  Nationals,  and  even  many  of  the 
Republicans,  to  thinking  whether  after  all  the 
late  king  had  not  been  a  friend  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  unity  and  liberation.  The  thoughtful 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  the  parallel  here 
presented  between  the  changing  public  opinion 
of  Italy  and  the  corresponding  fact  in  Ger- 
many, after  the  failure  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly at  Frankfort.  Up  to  that  time  the  Ger- 
man Liberals  had  sought  the  unification  of  the 
Fatherland  on  the  abstract  basis  of  ideas  and 
deductions.  They  would  fain  make  a  Consti- 
tution on  theoretical  principles,  have  it  ac- 
cepted   by  all   the   German  peoples,  and  thus 
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weld  into  one  the  diverse  nationalities  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  confines  of  Poland.  The 
project  was  doomed  to  signal  failure.  The  at- 
tention of  the  country  was  turned  by  the  logic 
of  events  from  a  government  speculative  to  a 
government  real.  It  was  seen  that  German 
unity  could  best  be  attained  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Prussia  and  the  direction  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern.  In  like  manner  the  Italian 
patriots — not,  indeed,  the  more  radical  follow- 
ers of  Mazziui,  but  the  moderate  Republicans 
and  Nationals — came  to  believe  in  the  possibil- 
ity and  practicability  of  regenerating  and 
unifying  Italy  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Kingdom  and  the  direction  of  the 
House  of  Savoy. 

It  was  found  that  the  new  sovereign  had 
in  him  the  mettle  and  enterprise  of  greatness. 
The  light  of  promise  shone  forth  from  his 
policy.  True,  the  Ultra-Republicans  sought 
his  overthrow.  They  excited  an  insurrection 
in  Genoa,  which  was  put  down  by  force. 
They  adopted  the  motto,  "  Better  Italy  en- 
slaved than  delivered  over  to  the  son  of  the 
traitor,  Charles  Albert."  But  the  bitterness 
of  Mazziui  could  not  prevail  against  the  will 
of  the  people  and  the  irresistible  course  of 
events.  It  became  a  conviction  with  the  Na- 
tional party  that  Piedmont  was  to  become  the 
nucleus  of  Italian  independence.  The  intel- 
lectual party  was  in  large  measure  converted 
to  the  new  view  of  what  was  best  for  Italy. 
Even  Gioberti  recanted  his  former  doctrines, 
taught  as  he  had  been  by  the  lapse  of  the 
Papacy,  and  fell  in  with  the  popular  cause. 
Many  prominent  Republicans  became  the  open 
advocates  of  the  policy  which  pointed  to  the 
Sardinian  Kingdom  as  the  beginning  of 
national  unity.  At  last,  in  1857,  the  so-called 
National  Society  was  founded,  on  secular 
principles,  limiting  its  endeavor  to  the  single 
end  of  the  emancipation  and  nationality  of 
Italy.  Garibaldi  gave  in  his  submission  to  the 
new  principle  of  political  action,  and  was,  in 
course  of  time,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
National  Society. 

The  movement  was  strongly  enforced  by 
the  policy  of  the  King.  Victor  Emanuel 
from  the  first  was  proof  against  both  the 
seductions  and  menaces  of  Austria.  True,  his 
mother  had  been  an  Austrian  archduchess, 
and  his  wife  also  was  a  Hapsburg  princess  of 


the  same  high  rank.  The  king  adopted  the 
motto,  "The  House  of  Savoy  can  not  retreat." 
He  pledged  to  Italy  the  fidelity  of  his  ad- 
ministration, the  integrity  of  his  purposes. 
He  reminded  the  country  that  his  House  had 
never  broken  faith  with  the  people.  He 
unertook  great  and  salutary  reforms.  The 
army  was  reorganized,  and  the  financial  system 
of  the  kingdom  reconstructed  on  scientific 
principles.  In  1850  an  act  was  passed  by 
which  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  abolished 
and     a    civil    judiciary     established    instead. 


GIUSSEPFE   GARIBALDI. 


Four  years  afterwards  a  bill  was  passed  by 
which  the  religious  corporations  were  greatly 
restricted  in  their  privileges,  and  the  Church 
property  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
At  this  time  there  were  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia  no  fewer  than  forty-one  Bishops,  a 
thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  religious 
establishments,  and  about  eighteen  thousand 
monks.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  against 
what  tremendous  pressure  of  bigotry,  self- 
interest  and  superstition  the  reforms  of  Victor 
Emanuel  were  carried  into  effect. 
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Nor  may  we  here  fail  to  note  the  begiuuiug 
of  the  ascendency  of  Count  Cavour.  In  the 
Government  of  Victor  Emanuel  he  held  the 
position  of  Minister  of  Commerce.  From  the 
first,  however,  he  was  a  master-spirit  in  the 
Cabinet.  Though  hesitant  in  speech,  he  brought 
to  his  public  address  the  invincible  logic  of 
facts,  the  energy  of  a  great  purpose,  aud  the 
eloquence  of  moral  force.  As  early  as  1852 
we  find  Cavour  forming  a  coalition  with  the 
Democratic  leaders.  This  step  was  taken 
against  the  fears  of  D'Azeglio  aud  the  king, 


CA5IILLO   BENSO   D[   CAVOUR. 


who  doubted  the  expediency  of  drawing  the 
naked  Republicanism  of  Italy  to  the  support 
of  the  throne.  But  the  influence  of  Cavour 
prevailed,  and  in  the  following  year  he  rose 
to  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  He  imme- 
diately thrust  out  a  powerful  hand  into  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  He  almost  obtruded  him- 
self into  the  international  councils  which  pre- 
ceded the  Crimean  War.  No  statesman  in 
Europe  understood  better  than  he  that  great 
complication  called  the  Eastern  Question.  He 
brought  Sardinia  into  union   with   the   Allies 


in  the  war  with  Russia;  and  Sardinian  soldiers 
made  their  presence  felt  in  the  armies  of  Eng- 
land and  France  aud  Turkey  on  the'shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  When  the  struggle  was  over, 
Cavour  came  as  the  representative  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  Congress  of  the  Powers  at  Paris, 
and  his  incisive  genius  was  one  of  the  great 
agencies  in  the  formation  of  the  important 
Treaty  of  1856. 

The  experiences  thus  gained  by  Count  Ca- 
vour were  soon  analyzed  and  reduced  to  a 
theory  of  action  for  the  Government  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  The  Count  had  profoundly 
penetrated  the  sentiments  and  political 
methods  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 
He  saw  in  the  former  country  many  evi- 
dences of  sympathy  with  the  Italian 
cause ;  but  he  also  measured  with  a  reed 
the  dimensions  and  peculiarities  of  the 
English  character.  He  came  to  under- 
stand that  English  political  sympathy  did 
not  signify  govermental  action  and  support 
for  the  cause  which  had  awakened  the 
sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found 
in  France  an  almost  exact  reversal  of 
these  conditions.  He  perceived  that  if 
Louis  Napoleon,  now  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  clearly  in  the  ascendant  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  could  be  won  to  the 
cause  of  Italy,  such  gain  would  signify  a 
practical  support  to  the  cause,  with  the 
almost  certain  elevation  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
Peninsula.  He  accordingly  adopted  the 
policy  of  drawing  close  the  ties  between 
the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia  aud  the  Empire 
of  France.  He  sought  and  presently  se- 
cured intimate,  almost  confidential,  rela- 
tions with  Napoleon  III.  He  perceived 
clearly  enough  that  in  course  of  time  a  break 
between  France  and  Austria  was  inevitable, 
and  in  such  an  event  his  busy  brain  easily  de- 
veloped the  vision  of  Italian  liberation  and 
unity. 

No  other  statesman  ever  had  a  more  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  part  to  perform  than  did 
Count  Cavour  in  the  period  from  1856  to  1859. 
In  several  instances  the  rather  sphinx-like 
Louis  Napoleon  was  about  to  break  away  from 
the  complication.  Felice  Orsiui's  bomb  came 
near  to  exploding  the  whole  enterprise  which 
the  Sardinian  diplomatist  had  contrived  with 
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so  much  skill.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
might  well  distrust  an  alliance  with  a  country 
for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  its  liberation  when 
the  Republicans  of  that  country  were  sending 
out  evangelists  of  assassination  to  destroy  his 
own  life.  But  the  matter  was  smoothed  over, 
explained  away,  and  expiated  with  a  statute 
wherein  the  Government  of  Victor  Emanuel 
defined  the  crime  of  political  murder  and  pre- 
scribed severe  penalties  therefor. 

While  Cavour  was  thus  engaged  in  fos- 
tering and  maintaining  a  half-secret  alliance 
with  France,  Austria  adopted  the  policy  of 
conciliation  with  respect  to  the  Italians.  The 
filmy  eyes  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  were 
opened  wide  enough  to  see  the  danger  of  the 
threatened  Franco-Italian  alliance,  and  Fran- 
cis Joseph  would  fain  win  the  people  of  Italy 
away  from  their  French  sympathies  by  con- 
ceding to  them  such  political  rights  as  had 
been  hitherto  denied.  Well  grounded  were 
the  fears  of  Austria,  but  impotent  her  efforts. 
Cavour,  not  satisfied  with  the  security  which  he 
now  felt  on  the  side  of  France,  next  sought 
successfully  to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  Russia 
in  the  impending  struggle.  He  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  a  triple  alliance  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy  against  Austria  in  the  coming 
struggle  for  the  independence  of  his  country. 
The  great  diplomatist  showed  himself  pre- 
eminently qualified  to  prepare  a  crisis  and  to 
permit  it  to  break  with  its  own  internal  forces. 
By  the  beginning  of  1859  he  had  everything 
in  readiness.  The  situation  was  so  contrived 
that  Austria  herself  must  go  to  war.  The 
people  of  Lombardy  had  been  encouraged  to 
send  repeated  memorials  to  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  complaining  to  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment, and  indeed  to  all  Europe,  of  the  tyran- 
nies to  which  they  were  perpetually  subjected. 
Austria  must  needs  regard  the  Sardinian 
Kingdom  as  the  origin  and  cause  of  these 
agitations.  At  length  the  misunderstanding 
proceeded  so  far  that  Francis  Joseph  ordered 
the  Austrian  Minister  to  withdraw  from  Turin, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  demand  the  disarm- 
ament of  the  Sardinian  Kingdom.  Such  a 
demand  would  of  course  be  refused,  and  war 
must  thereupon  ensue.  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, in  the  year  just  named,  Victor  Emanuel, 
in  opening  the  Parliament  indicated  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne  the   crisis  which   was 


imminent.  "We  are  not,"  said  he,  "in- 
sensible to  the  cry  of  suffering  (Grido  di  Dolore) 
that  rises  to  us  from  so  many  parts  of  Italy." 
This  Grido  di  Dolore,  or  Cry  of  Dolor,  became 
the  watch-word  of  the  Italians  in  the  struggle 
upon  which  they  were  now  to  enter. 

On  the  evening  of  this  very  day  on  which 
Victor  Emanuel  opened  the  Italian  Parliament 
and  virtually  predicted  the  war  with  Austria, 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  held  a  reception  for 
the  diplomatical  corps  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Elysee.  When  the  various  Ministers  were 
presented  on  that  occasion,  and  Baron  Hiibner, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  bowed  to  pay  his 
respects,  the  Emperor,  in  answer,  abruptly 
expressed  his  regrets  at  "  the  altered  relations  be- 
tween Austria  and  France!"  The  remark  occa- 
sioned a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe. 
There  could  be  but  one  meaning  given  to  the 
significant  utterance  of  Napoleon,  and  that 
was  war.  For  that  event  both  Austria  and 
France  now  made  strenuous  preparations. 
Italy  herself  became  a  ferment  of  agitation. 
The  French  Emperor  gave,  as  an  explanation 
of  his  course,  the  declaration  of  a  purpose  "  to 
make  Italy  free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adri- 
atic." This  meant,  however,  that  a  certain 
mental  reservation  existed  ;  for  near  the  close 
of  the  preceding  year  Count  Cavour  and  Napo- 
leon, in  a  meeting  at  Plombieres,  had  agreed 
that  in  case  of  the  success  of  the  project  for  the 
emancipation  of  Italy  under  the  auspices  of 
France,  the  Emperor  should  receive  Nice  and 
Savoy  as  his  portion  of  the  spoils. 

The  petty  rulers  of  the  Italian  duchies 
sought  for  a  while  to  stay  the  storm,  but  were 
soon  obliged  to  fly  before  the  wind.  Thus 
did  the  small  dignitaries  of  Parma,  Tuscany, 
and  Modena;  and  their  flight  was  this  time 
final.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1859,  the 
Princess  Clotilda,  daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Priuce  Napoleon, 
cousin  of  the  Emperor.  Soon  came,  on  the 
part  of  France,  a  declaration  of  war,  and  then 
the  counter  declaration  by  Austria,  in  which 
Francis  Joseph  denounced  Napoleon  III.  as  the 
fire-brand  of  Europe.  These  amenities  were  at 
once  followed  by  actual  hostilities.  The  French 
invasion  began.  The  Sardinians  were  joined 
by  the  patriots  of  Italy,  and  the  struggle 
began  for  the  possession  of  the  Peninsula.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1859,  the  first  decisive  battle 
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was  fought  at  Montebello,  in  which  the 
Austrians  were  routed.  A  few  days  after- 
wards a  conflict  at  Palestro  had  a  like  result. 
The  Austrian  army  then  retreated  across  the 
Micino,  and  made  a  staud  on  the  field  of 
Magenta.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  June,  was 
fought  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  war. 
The  French  and  Sardinians,  under  command 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  and  Napoleon  in  per- 
son, made  the  attack  upon  the  Austrian  posi- 
tion with  great  spirit.  One  of  the  chief  centers 
of  the  struggle  was  at  the  bridge  of  Buti'alora, 


and  MacMahon.     The  latter  was  made  Duke 
of  Magenta  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  the  meantime,  Garibaldi  had  invaded 
Western  Lombardy  and  achieved  some  signal 
successes.  The  populations  of  the  Lombard 
cities  broke  out  in  insurrection.  On  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Magenta,  the  people  of 
Milan  rose,  and  the  Austrian  garrison  took  to 
flight.  On  the  7th  of  June,  Pavia  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Austrians,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  Fortress  of  Melegnano  was  captured, 
after  a  hard  fight,  by  the  French  and  Sardin- 


4TTLE  OF   SOLFERIN'O. 


which  was  seven  times  taken  and  lost  during  the 
battle.  The  Austrians  fought  with  great 
bravery.  They  had  on  the  field  about  sev- 
enty-five thousand  men,  while  the  allied  forces 
amounted  to  fifty-five  thousand.  The  conflict 
continued  until  after  sunset,  when  the  Aus- 
trians, losing  about  ten  thousand  men  in 
killed  and  wounded,  besides  seven  thousand 
prisoners,  were  driven  out  of  Magenta.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  was  about  four  thousand. 
The  Austrians  were  pnorly  commanded,  while 
the  French  and  Sardinians  were  nnder  splen- 
did  discipline   in   the  hands  of  the   Emperor 


ians.  At  the  same  time  Victor  Emanuel  and 
the  Emperor  rode  in  triumph  into  Milan. 
The  Austrian  strongholds  went  down  one  by 
one.  The  defeated  army  fell  back  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Line  of  the  Mincio,  and  took 
up  a  position  near  the  village  of  Solferino. 
Here,  on  the  24th  of  June,  Francis  Joseph 
staked  everything  on  a  decisive  battle.  He 
had  under  his  command  nenrlv  a  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  men,  while  the  allied 
forces  were  not  quite  a  hundred  and  fifiy 
thousand  strong.  The  battle  of  Solferino 
began   early  in   the  morning,  and  for  sixteen 
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hours  the  allied  armies  of  France  and  Sardinia, 
led  by  Napoleon  in  person,  contended  with 
the  superior  forces  of  Austria  under  Francis 
Joseph.  Again  the  French  were  completely 
victorious,  inflicting  upon  the  Austrians  a  loss 
of  twenty-six  thousand  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners. 

Thus  the  line  of  the  Mincio  w:as  secured 
by  the  allies,  who  crossed  over  and  invested 
Peschiera.  All  Europe  was  in  expectation  of 
another  great  battle.  It  was  evident  to  all 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  made  himself 
master  of  the  situation,  and  great  events  were 
awaited  in  the  denouement.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, Louis  Napoleon  chauged  his  plan,  and 
Europe  was  surprised  with  the  news  that  an 
armistice  for  five  weeks  had  been  declared. 
The  French  Emperor,  instead  of  freeing  the 
country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  had 
met  Francis  Joseph  in  person  at  Villafranca, 
and  had  concluded  with  him  a  preliminary 
treaty  which  was  evidently  to  become  definitive. 
Doubtless  the  altered  purposes  of  Napoleon 
were  attributable  to  a  well-grounded  belief 
that  Prussia  was  about  to  interfere  in  the 
contest. 

The  preliminaries  hastily  agreed  upon  at 
Villafranca  were  soon  confirmed  by  the  Treaty 
ot  Zurich,  signed  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1859.  Italy  was  not  freed  from  foreign 
domination,  but  the  cause  of  nationality  had 
received  a  great  impetus  from  the  war.  Lom- 
bardy  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  assigned 
to  Sardinia,  but  Venice  remained  to  Austria; 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  restored. 
As  for  the  rest,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Italian  principalities  of  the  Central  Peninsula 
should  be  formed  into  a  confederation  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Pope. 

Great  was  the  disappointment,  the  mortifi- 
cation, of  the  Italian  patriots.  The  Piedmontese 
who  had  made  such  heroic  sacrifices  felt  that 
their  king  had  been  handled  as  a  puppet  by 
Napoleon,  and  that  their  great  Minister  had 
been  overreached  by  perfidy.  Others  imagined 
that  Cavour  himself  had  been  to  blame — that 
he  was  one  of  the  parties  to  the  miserable  out- 
come of  the  war.  Little  were  the  Italian 
Eepublicans  disposed  to  accept  the  terms  of 
Villafranca.  They  entered  a  protest  against 
the  restoration  of  their  old  rulers.  A  project 
was  agitated  for  tin-  transfer  of  certain  of  the 


duchies  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  but 
Victor  Emauuel  deemed  it  imprudent,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  attempt  the  government 
of  United  Italy.  He  accordingly  declined  to 
accept  the  leadership  of  the  discontented 
States,  and  the  treaty  of  Zurich  was  nominally 
ratified. 

It  was  presently  divulged  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon, as  the  price  of  his  assistance  in  a  cause 
which  he  had  abandoned  in  the  full  tide  of 
success,  had  received,  by  the  secret  agreement 
with  Cavour,  the  principalities  of  Nice  and 
Savoy.  This  measure  also  was  distasteful  in 
the  last  degree  to  the  Italian  Nationalists.  In- 
stead of  a  complete  union  of  all  Italy,  they 
saw  two  of  their  ancient  provinces  taken  away 
and  annexed  to  France.  One  of  these  was  the 
ancestral  seat  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  It 
chanced  that  Garibaldi  was  himself  a  native  of 
Nice,  and  in  his  rage  at  what  wras  done, 
he  declared  that  "that  man" — meaning  Ca- 
vour— had  made  him  a  foreigner  in  his  own 
house.  Nevertheless,  the  tide  soon  turned, 
and  it  began  to  be  seen  that,  although  Italy 
had  not  been  completely  redeemed  and  unified, 
she  had  nevertheless  made  a  tremendous  stride 
in  the  direction  of  liberty  and  union.  The 
high  road  at  least  was  opened,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  that  road  lay — Rome. 

Thus  the  movement  for  the  unification  of 
Italy  continued.  Notwithstanding  the  inter- 
vention of  France,  the  patriots  pressed  for- 
ward with  renewed  courage  in  their  own 
cause.  In  the  beginning  of  1860  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Sicily,  which  was  destined  to 
bring  about,  before  its  work  was  done,  the 
very  thing  which  the  Franco-Austrian  war  had 
failed  to  accomplish — namely,  the  unification 
of  Italy.  The  Sicilian  patriots  took  up  arms. 
No  sooner  was  the  news  of  the  revolt  carried 
to  the  north  than  Garibaldi,  who  was  now  at 
Genoa,  went  on  board  a  Sardinian  steamer, 
and,  on  the  11th  of  May,  landed  with  a  force 
of  volunteers  at  the  town  of  Marsala,  one  of 
the  principal  sea-ports  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sicily.  Here  he  assumed  the  office  of  Dicta- 
tor; but  acted  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emanuel. 
The  Sicilian  patriots  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  in  a  few  days  Sicily  was  conquered.  It 
was  one  of  the  movements  in  which  Count 
Cavour,  constrained  by  international  complica- 
tions, was  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  the  fox. 
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While  secretly  favoring  Garibaldi  and  his 
work,  he  made  haste  to  tell  the  European  Gov- 
ernments that  Sardinia  was  sorry  for  the  thing 
done! 

Meanwhile,  the  popular  leader,  completely 
victorious  in  Sicily,  crossed  over  into  Italy. 
There  he  defeated  the  forces  of  Francis  II., 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  drove  that 
alleged  monarch  into  Gaeta.  Thence  Gari- 
baldi marched  to  Naples,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Mazzini ;  nor  was  his  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  march  to  Rome  much  disguised  from 
the  public.     It  was  evident  that  while  Gari- 


revolution.  For  a  brief  season  anarchy  was 
threatened,  but  the  genius  of  the  diplomatist 
stood  him  well  in  hand.  He  tried  Napoleon 
again,  and  found  out  that  the  Emperor  was 
willing  that  the  Papal  States  should  be  con- 
solidated with  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  if 
the  same  should  be  done  under  monarchical 
and  Catholic  auspices.  This  was  the  great 
point  in  the  game.  Cavour  accordingly  hur- 
ried forward  an  army  to  Rome,  and  thus  an- 
ticipated the  very  act  which  the  rashness  of 
Garibaldi  would  have  pursued  in  the  cause  ot 
Republicanism.     The   Papal  troops  were   de- 
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baldi  proclaimed  Victor  Emanuel,  there  was  a 
strong  tide  of  Republicanism  bearing  him  on. 
After  gaining  victories  at  Cajazzo  and  Volturno, 
he  finally  compelled  the  surrender  of  the  For- 
tress of  Gaeta. 

Never  was  a  statesman  in  a  more  troubled 
relation  than  was  Count  Cavour  at  this  junc- 
ture. He  perceived  clearly  that  if  the  head- 
strong Garibaldi  should  make  his  way  to  Rome 
and  disrupt  the  Papacy,  international  inter- 
ference would  ensue,  and  perhaps  the  great 
gains  already  made  to  the  cause  of  Italian  in- 
dependence and  unity  be  dissipated  by  counter- 


feated  in  battle  by  the  General  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  Urbino  and  Perugia  were  occupied, 
and  the  Papal  States  were  consolidated  with 
the  other  territories,  under  the  sway  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  Thus,  while  holding  back  Garibaldi 
with  one  hand,  Count  Cavour  himself  accom- 
plished with  the  other  what  Europe  would 
permit  him  to  do,  but  would  not  permit  to 
Garibaldi.  The  announcement  of  the  result 
by  Cavour  to  the  Parliament  at  Turin  was 
sufficiently  significant.  He  simply  said  :  "  Gari- 
baldi wishes  to  perpetuate  the  Revolution ;  we 
wish  to  terminate  it."     Soon  afterwards,  in  a 
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despatch  to  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  the  Count 
said:  "We  are  Italy;  we  work  in  her  name; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  our  policy  to  mod- 
erate the  national  movement  and  maintain  the 
monarchical  principle."  As  to  Garibaldi,  he, 
with  his  usual  patriotism,  accepted  the  thing 
accomplished,  resigned  his  Dictatorship,  aud 
retired  to  Caprera. 

It  thus  happened  that  in  the  early  months 
of  1861  all  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Koine 
and  Venice,  had  been  liberated.  The  domin- 
ions of  Francis  II.  in  the  south  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  by  a  plebiscite. 
Better  than  all,  Europe  at  large  had  virtually 
given  her  assent  to  the  unification  of  Italy. 
The  event  was  ripe  for  consummation.  Victor 
Emanuel  was  accordingly  pi'oclairoed  King  of 
Italy.  On  the  18th  of  February  the  first 
Italiau  Parliament  was  convened  at  Turin. 
There,  on  the  26th  of  the  month,  the  vote  was 
passed  to  confer  the  crown  of  United  Italy  on 
the  son  of  Charles  Albert.  The  Italiau  Senate 
was  filled  with  Nationalists,  Liberals,  patriots. 
There,  amongst  the  rest,  sat  the  aged  and 
benign  Alessandro  Manzoni,  whose  writings, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  emancipation  of  his  country. 

The  events  here  described  were  at  once  the 
culmination  and  the  end  of  the  great  career 
of  Camillo  Benso  di  Cavour.  To  him  most  of 
all,  so  far  as  personal  agency  was  concerned, 
the  great  work  must  be  attributed.  The 
burden  which  he  had  borne  for  years  was 
well-nigh  intolerable,  but  he  lived  to  see  the 
Italy  of  his  dreams  rising  from  the  dust  aud 
degradation  of  the  past.  He  saw  the  new 
Power  which  he  had  created  enter  the  rank 
of  nations  under  the  banner  of  enlightenment 
and  progress.  Recently  the  Count  had  been 
sorely  tried.  After  the  treaty  of  Villafranca 
a  break  occurred  between  him  and  Victor 
Emanuel,  and  Cavour  resigned  his  office.  But 
motives  of  patriotism  prevailed,  and  the  king 
recalled  him  to  power  and  honor.  For  several 
years  it  had  been  noticed  by  his  friends  that 
his  health  was  becoming  precarious  under  the 
stress  of  great  exertion  and  constant  applica- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  kingdom.  In  fact, 
his  powerful  brain  and  nervous  system  began 
to  give  way  under  the  heat  and  combustion  of 
overwork,  greater  than  any  man  could  bear. 
Already  at  the  opening  of  the  National  Parlia- 


ment, in  February  of  1861,  the  Count  had 
entered  the  last  act  of  his  life.  He  continued 
to  participate  for  a  short  time  in  the  discussions 
of  the  body,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. He  was  pressed  down  with  a  sense 
of  increasing  responsibilities  ;  for  the  healing 
of  the  wounds  of  Italy,  the  closing  of  rents 
and  fissures,  the  putting  aside  of  the  ancient 
prejudices  and  local  animosities  of  the  people, 
together  with  the  institution  of  those  reforms 
which  he,  more  than  any  other  statesman,  per- 
ceived to  be  necessary  to  the  future  safety  and 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  bore  upon  him  as 
an  intolerable  burden  wdiich  could  not  be 
thrown  aside.  Medical  science  was  of  no  avail 
in  postponing  the  catastrophe.  His  nerves 
gave  way.  For  a  few  days  his  mind  wan- 
dered, through  feverish  talk  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  and  then,  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1861,  he  died,  being  then  in  the  fifty-first  year 
of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  birth  of  modern  Italy.  The 
country  entered  upon  what  promised  to  be  a 
career  of  honor  amoug  the  European  nations. 
As  yet  the  capital  of  Italy  was  at  Turin. 
There  Victor  Emanuel  fixed  his  court,  after 
his  proclamation.  The  great  drawback  to  the 
forward  movement  of  Italy  was  the  fact  that 
Rome  was  still  shut  up  against  the  movement 
of  the  age.  Moreover,  the  status  of  the  Eter- 
nal City,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Pope,  was 
maintained  by  a  French  army  of  occupation. 
The  support  of  the  Mother  Church  in  France 
had  become  a  necessity  to  Napoleon  III.,  who, 
in  return  for  the  favor,  persisted  in  the  policy — 
as  indeed  he  must — of  upholding  the  Pope 
in  his  sovereignty  over  the  so-called  States  of 
the  Church.  This  for  the  time  prevented  the 
establishment  of  the  capital  at  Rome.  The 
anomaly  was  thus  presented  of  a  kingdom  of 
United  Italy  with  its  seat  of  government  far 
in  the  North,  at  Turin,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po.  The  natural  and  historical  capital  of  the 
Italian  Peninsula  and  of  the  Roman  race  was 
held  by  an  ecclesiastical  potentate,  reigning  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  and  the  representa- 
tive of  the  past,  rather  than  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  or    in  the  interests  of  secular  society. 

From  this  time  forth  until  the  removal  of 
this  anachronism,  the  pressure  was  constant  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Italian  capital  to  its  natural 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.     At  length 
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the  seat  of  government  was  removed  from 
Turin  to  Florence,  which  was  the  first  stage  in 
the  governmental  progress  toward  the  destined 
end.  Victor  Emanuel  himself  had  been  raised 
as  a  strict  Catholic.  He  professed  himself  to 
be  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church.  He  was  neither 
a  religionist  nor  a  philosopher,  but  was  rather 
a  stern  man  of  affairs,  dealing  with  practical 
complications,  which  must  be  solved  in  a  prac- 
tical manner.  He  saw  clearly  enough  that  the 
establishment  of  his  government,  so  far  as  its 
local  habitation  was  concerned,  in  the  Eternal 
City,  was  a  necessity  of  the  situation.  He  ac- 
cordingly opened  negotiations  with  the  Pope, 
but  the  Holy  Father  would  not  consent  under 
any  consideration  that  the  secular  government 
should  be  planted  in  Rome.  The  solution  of 
the   problem  remained   to    be   given    by   the 


the  conflict,  after  a  brief  continuance  of 
seven  weeks,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  memorable  field  of  Sadowa.  There  the 
question  was  quickly  solved  in  favor  of  the 
leadership  and  dominance  of  the  Prussian 
Power  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Europe.  Aus- 
tria was  completely  beaten,  and  Francis 
Joseph  was  obliged,  not  only  to  renounce  his 
claims  to  the  Italian  duchies,  but  also  to  cede 
the  province  of  Venetia  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  That  which  Napoleon  III.  had  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  accomplish  as  a  thing 
impracticable  or  inexpedient,  was  suddenly 
effected  by  the  keen  sword  of  Hohenzollern 
laid  across  the  table  of  diplomacy.  This  was 
the  last  of  the  Italian  principalities  requisite 
to  the  territorial  unification  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Italy.      On   the  7th   of  November  Victor 


breaking  of  another  historical  crisis,  involving 
some  of  the  major  States  of  Europe. 

For  the  time  had  now  come  when  the 
question  was  to  be  determined  whether  Prus- 
sia or  Austria  should  lead  in  the  great  work 
of  consolidating  the  German  peoples  under  a 
common  government  and  administration.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  difficulty  arose  in 
Germany  relative  to  the  peninsular  provinces 
of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  We  have  re- 
marked upon  the  far-reaching  and  energetic 
policy  of  Bismarck,  by  which  the  train  was 
laid  for  an  explosion,  which  in  its  results  must 
decide  whether  Prussia  or  Austria  should 
become  the  arbiter  of  the  German  nations. 
It  is  not  needed,  therefore,  in  this  connection, 
to  recite  again  the  antecedents  of  the  Prusso- 
Austrian  War  of  1866.     Suffice  it  to  say  that 


Emanuel  made  a  public  entry  into  the  square 
of  St.  Mark,  in  token  of  his  sovereignty  over 
that  ancient  metropolis 

"  Where  Venice   sate    in  state,  throned    on  her 
hundred  isles." 

Meanwhile,  the  antecedents  were  slowly  pre- 
paring for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops 
from  Rome.  The  retention  by  foreign  powers 
of  Venice  and  the  Papal  States — for  the  Pope 
was  now  virtually  foreign  to  all  the  instincts 
of  Italian  nationality — had  been  ever  distaste- 
ful to  the  Italian  Radicals,  who,  after  Villa- 
franca,  lost  no  opportunity  to  provoke  such 
conflicts  as  might  conduce  to  the  desired  end. 
From  1861  to  1866,  Italy  was  the  scene  of 
many  patriotic  agitations  having  for  their  aim 
the   conquest  of  Venice  and  the  recovery  of 
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Rome.  In  such  agitations  Garibaldi  was  the 
natural  leader.  In  1862  he  made  a  second 
invasion  of  Sicily;  but  in  this  instance,  though 
he  had  the  assent  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Rattazzi,  who  had  followed  Ricasoli,  successor 
of  Cavour  in  office,  the  Prime  Minister  had 
not  the  assent  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The 
latter,  therefore,  who  regarded  Garibaldi's 
movements  as  a  menace  to  the.  Papacy,  inter- 
fered, and  the  Italian  Government  was 
obliged,  at  the  dictation  of  France,  to  meet 
Garibaldi  in  battle.  The  General  was  defeated 
by  the  kiDg's  forces,  was  wounded,  and  obliged 
to  go  again  into  retirement  at  Caprera. 
Strangely  enough,  however,  the  attempted 
Garibaldian  Revolution  had  excited  the  sym- 
pathy of  Europe,  and  Napoleon  III.  was  con- 
strained by  the  prevailing  diplomatical  senti- 
ment to  agree,  even  before  the  day  of  Sadowa, 
to  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  French  army 
of  occupation  from  Rome.  This  agreement 
was  made  on  the  understanding  that  certain 
concessions  should  be  made  by  the  Italian 
Government  to  the  Pojje  with  respect  to  his 
rights  and  prerogatives,  and  these  concessions, 
agreed  to  by  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  Govern- 
ment, were  known  henceforth  in  the  annals  of 
Italy  as  the  "Papal  Guarantees." 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  alli- 
ance which  Bismarck  secured  with  Italy  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Italian 
and  Prussian  armies  should  cooperate  in  the 
impending  conflict.  Much  was  expected  by 
the  Prussian  Government  from  the  coopera- 
tion of  Italy;  but  the  expectation  resulted  in 
disappointment.  The  army  of  Italy  was  thrown 
into  the  field,  and  was  planted,  with  much 
spirit,  beyond  the  Mincio.  Several  engage- 
ments ensued  with  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
army,  at  Custozza,  Monte  Suello,  and  Lissa, 
in  all  of  which  the  Italians,  whether  by  land 
or  sea,  suffered  defeat.  The  movement  from 
this  side  against  Austria  served  the  purpose  of 
a  clever  diversion,  but  otherwise  was  of  no 
effect.  The  result  was  derogatory  to  the  mil- 
itary reputation  of  Italy,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vehemence  with  which  Prussia  pressed 
her  enemy  on  the  other  side,  the  consequences 
to  Italy  must  have  been  disastrous  in  the  last 
degree.  But  the  battle  of  Koniggriitz  did  the 
work  for  Austria,  and  she  suddenly  found  her- 


self in  a  condition  wherein  she  must  plead 
in  modest,  rather  than  dictate  in  haughty, 
terms.  It  thus  happened  that,  through  the 
complete  triumph  of  Prussia,  Italy  emerged 
with  great  advantage  from  the  war.  Now  it 
was  that  she  gained  Venetia  and  the  so-called 
Quadrilateral  Fortresses,  upon  which  Austria 
had  hitherto  depended  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  supremacy  in  the  South.  Prussia  per- 
mitted her  enemy  to  retain  Istria  and  Dal- 
matia,  but  would  concede  nothing  further. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon  III.,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  which  he  had  made 
in  his  September  Convention  with  Victor 
Emanuel,  proceeded  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Rome.  Such  was  the  peculiar  situation 
of  affairs  in  Italy  that  the  movement  was  one 
of  hazard,  not  only  to  the  Papacy,  but  to  the 
kingdom.  The  Government  of  Victor  Eman- 
uel had  been  builded  by  the  middle  and  upper 
classes  of  society.  By  them  it  was  supported. 
In  it  the  under  man  in  Italy  had  thus  far  had 
but  little  part  or  lot.  The  under  man  was  a 
Republican,  a  Radical,  an  enemy  of  the  Papacy. 
While  accepting  the  rule  of  Victor  Emauuel, 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  who  had  been  in- 
fected with  the  teachings  of  Mazziui,  awaited 
each  recurring  opportunity  to  agitate  for  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  Papal  system,  and 
the  establishment  of  Republicanism  throughout 
Italy. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from 
Rome,  in  1866,  appeared  to  the  Italian  Radicals 
to  bring  in  the  expected  day  of  deliverance. 
With  the  outgoing  of  the  soldiers  of  France 
from  the  Eternal  City,  there  sat  the  Papacy, 
without  defense.  It  was  as  if  the  cordon 
around  St.  Peter's  had  been  broken  down 
by  barbarians.  Garibaldi  and  his  fellow- 
patriots  seized  the  opportunity.  The  General 
publicly  announced  his  determination  to  take 
Rome  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Mazzini  gave 
his  counsel  to  the  same  end.  The  patriots 
rose  in  obedience  to  the  cause.  Rattazzi,  the 
Prime  Minister,  nodded,  as  Cavour  had  done, 
to  the  democratic  leaders,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Do  it  not,  but  do  it  speedily."  But  the 
nod  of  Rattazzi  was  not  the  Olympian  nod  of 
Cavour.  Garibaldi  rushed  forward  to  the 
attack,  and  gained  a  victory  at  Monte  Rotondo. 
To  him  it  made  no  difference  that  Victor 
Emanuel    and    his    Government    had    agreed 
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that  the  Papal  territories  and  authority  should 
be  respected.  He  at  least  had  been  no  party 
to  such  an  agreement.  He  at  least  had 
never  recognized  the  so-called  "  Guarantees" 
of  the  Papacy.  He  accordingly  pressed  on  to 
Mentaua. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  king  had  pro- 
claimed his  intention  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Pope,  and  Louis  Napoleon  had  interfered  with 
the  demand  that  the  Papal  rights  should, 
in  accordance  with  the  September  Convention, 
be   strictly  observed.     A  combined  force   of 


By  this  time  a  new  international  complica- 
tion had  arisen,  out  of  which  the  final  libera- 
tion of  Italy  was  to  spring.  The  jealousy  of 
France  and  Prussia  grew  hot  to  the  point  of 
combustion.  We  have  seen  in  a  preceding 
chapter  how  the  storm  blew  up,  and  finally 
broke,  from  the  ridiculous  circumstance  of  the 
nomination  by  the  Cortes  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Hohenzollern  for  the  Spanish  throne.  The 
summer  of  1870  brought  the  climax,  and  the 
beginning  of  autumn  the  catastrophe.  The 
German    artillery,    planted    on    the     heights 
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French  and  Papal  troops  came  upon  Garibaldi, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  forces. 
He  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, and  was  for  a  few  weeks  confined  in 
prison,  after  which  he  went  back  to  his  island 
home  at  Caprera.  As  soon  as  the  revolt  was 
suppressed,  as  soou  as  the  French  Emperor 
had  discerned  the  true  intent  of  the  Italian 
democracy,  he  sent  back  his  troops  to  Rome, 
where  they  remained  as  the  protecting  power 
of  the  Papacy  until  the  final  collapse,  three 
years  afterwards. 


around  Sedan,  pounded  the  French  army  into 
a  bloody  mass  in  the  crater,  and  the  white 
flag  announced  the  end  of  the  French  Empire. 
By  this  time  the  French  soldiers  had,  of 
necessity,  been  withdrawn  from  all  foreign 
parts,  including  Italy.  Napoleon  was  strug- 
gling no  longer  for  victory,  but  for  preserva- 
tion, and  every  musket  was  needed  in  the 
line  which  he  attempted  to  interpose  between 
his  dynasty  and  the  advancing  columns  of 
Germany. 

As  soon  as  the  capitulation  of  Sedan  was 
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known  in  Paris,  as  soon  as  the  Empire  was 
down,  as  soon  as  Empress  Eugenie  and  her 
son  had  taken  flight  across  the  water,  Jules 
Favre  announced  the  termination  of  the 
September  Convention,  in  which  the  late  Em- 
peror had  agreed  to  uphold  the  independence 
of  the  Papal  States  of  Italy.  Notice  was 
given  to  Victor  Emanuel  that  the  French  Re- 
public now  conceded  to  him  the  privilege  of 
doing  as  he  pleased  with  that  ancient  reminis- 
cence, the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope. 
It  was  on  the  21st  of  August,  1870,  that  the 
last  of  the  French  soldiers  withdrew  from 
Italy.  Twelve  days  afterwards  came  the  great 
collapse  of  the  French  Empire.  The  army  of 
Italy  was  immediately  thrown  forward,  and, 
on  the  20th  of  September  of  this  eventful 
year,  entered  and  took  possession  of  Rome. 
The  Italian  Parliament  immediately  passed  an 
act  defining  the  future  status  of  the  Pope. 
He  was  to  continue  to  hold  the  scepter  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  as  his  predecessors  had 
done  before  him.  He  was  to  retain  the 
Vatican  Palace,  with  its  dependent  suburbs 
known  as  the  "Leonine  City,"  the  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and  Castel  Gandolfo,  on 
the  Alban  Hill.  A  munificent  endowment  was 
voted  to  the  Pope  by  the  State,  and,  for  the 
rest,  the  supreme  Pontiff  was  left  in  peace. 

In  December  of  1870  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment declared  Rome  to  be  henceforth  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  body 
was  still  sitting  at  Florence,  where,  in  the 
following  May,  the  new  bill  was  passed  defini- 
tive of  the  situation  of  the  Church  under  the 
altered  economy,  aud  of  the  place  which  the 
Pope  should  hold.  On  the  2d  of  July  in  this 
year,  Victor  Emanuel,  as  King  of  Italy, 
entered  the  Eternal  City,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  the  Quirinal.  The  vision  of  the 
patriots  seemed  at  last  to  be  realized  in  the 
territorial,  political,  and  civil  unity  of  Italy. 
As  for  religious  unity,  that,  indeed,  still  seemed 
a  great  way  off. 

For,  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  occupation  of 
Rome  by  the  king  came  in  the  nature  of 
both  an  insult  aud  a  mockery.  Nothing  could 
surpass  the  indignation  with  which  the  Pontiff 
viewed  the  vast  and  triumphant  movements 
of  secular  society,  whereby  himself  had  been 
displaced  from  that  temporal  dominion  which 
had  been  so  long  enjoyed  by  the  successors  of 


the  Fisherman.  In  the  preceding  year,  Pius 
had  summoned  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic 
world  to  convene  in  Rome  in  an  Ecumenical 
Council.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  The 
sittings  continued  from  December  of  1869  to 
July  of  1870.  The  great  question  which  the 
Cardinals  had  been  called  together  to  consider 
was  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope.  It  was  a 
question  concerning  which  there  had  been  a 
vast  deal  of  discussion  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  a  vast  deal  of  misunderstanding  in  the 
Protestant  world.  The  Church  had  long 
claimed  infallibility.  Ou  that  subject  there 
had  been  little  disagreement.  The  real  issue 
was  as  to  the  body  or  person  in  which  or  in  whom 
the  infallibility  was  lodged.  Some  had  said 
that  the  general  Church  was  the  infallible 
body ;  others,  that  it  was  the  Council ;  others, 
that  it  was  the  Pope,  as  the  head  of  the 
Church,  who  possessed  the  attribute  of  infalli- 
bility. Still  others  held  the  position  that  the 
attribute  belonged  to  the  Pope  and  the  Council. 
Beside  these  major  views,  many  subdivided 
opinions  were  entertained  by  clericals  great 
aud  small,  in  ancient  and  middle  and  modern 
times. 

On  the  whole,  the  recent  tendency  of  doc- 
trine was  favorable  to  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope  himself,  as  the  great  head  of  Christen- 
dom. At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  1870  the  question  had  resolved  it- 
self into  this  form  :  Is  the  Holy  Father,  or 
is  he  not,  without  error  when  speaking  for  the 
great  body  of  which  he  is  the  authorized  head? 
A  decision  was  readily  secured  in  the  affirm- 
ative, and  it  was  formally  declared  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  Church  that  the  Pope  when,  on 
a  subject  of  faith  or  morals,  he  issues  a  decree 
as  the  highest  organ  of  Christendom,  is  infal- 
lible. Scarcely,  however,  had  the  decision 
been  rendered  and  the  great  convention  ad- 
journed when  the  Italian  army,  sweeping 
through  the  gates  of  Rome,  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  decrees  of  Ecclesiastical  Councils  are 
no  longer  the  governing  force  in  history. 

It  must  needs  be  that,  beginning  his  reign 
as  he  did,  Victor  Emanuel  and  his  Govern- 
meut  must  suffer  great  financial  embarrass- 
ments. Several  years  before  the  occupation 
of  Rome  it  had  been  found  necessary  for  the 
king,  as  his  contribution   to   the  treasury,  to 
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yield  up  a  large  part  of  his  revenues.  It  was 
also  decreed  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Church  lauds  in  Italy  should  be  sold,  and,  for 
the  purchase  of  these,  French  capitalists  made 
an  advance  of  over  eighty  millions  of  dollars. 
By  such  means  the  national  credit  was  restored 
and  upheld.  But  the  very  measures  which 
the  Government  thus  adopted,  so  liberal,  pro- 
gressive, and  energetic,  were  additional  sources 
of  complaint  and  animadversion  on  the  part 
of  the  Papacy.     It  is  doubtful   whether  any 


so  long  occupied  our  attention.  On  the  26th 
of  December,  1870,  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel 
was  completed.  The  means  of  ready  access  by 
railway  communication  was  thus  afforded  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  great  countries  beyond 
the  Alps.  It  was,  indeed,  an  achievement  of 
which  the  genius  of  man  in  our  generation 
may  well  be  proud.  Notwithstanding  his 
feebleness  as  a  mere  animal  force,  his  intel- 
lectual greatness  had  at  length  prevailed  in 
boring  through  the  mountain-wall  and  carry- 
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greater  animosity  has  been  felt,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  by  one  dignitary  towards  an- 
other than  that  which  was  cherished  and  pro- 
claimed from  time  to  time  by  the  Pope  against 
Victor  Emanuel.  The  latter  was  denounced 
by  his  Holiness  as  the  "Subalpine  Usurper," 
who,  by  violence  and  crime,  had  despoiled  the 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  brought  the 
Church  to  open  shame. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  Victor  Emanuel's 
reign  in  Rome  an  event  occurred  of  a  char- 
acter  whollv  different  from  those  which  have 


ing,  by  means  of  the  spacious  aperture,  his 
highway  of  travel  and  commerce  between  the 
land  of  the  Csesars  and  the  land  of  the  Bona- 
partes.  The  Italians  were  not  slow  to  recog- 
nize the  great  advantage  of  the  new  channel 
of  communication  between  themselves  and  the 
countries  of  the  North.  In  September  of  1871 
the  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  was 
duly  celebrated  at  Turin.  Two  months  after- 
wards, when  the  first  National  Parliament  was 
opened  at  Rome,  the  king,  in  his  address,  re- 
ferred  to   the  great  achievement  of  the  age, 
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and  announced  that  another  tunnel,  by  way 
of  Mont  St.  Gothard,  would  be  at  once  un- 
dertaken, under  the  patronage  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  here  enter  upon  the  reign  of  Victor 
Emanuel  as  first  Kiug  of  United  Italy,  and  of 
the  events  belonging  to  this  period.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  new  order  was  accepted  by  the 
Italians  as  auspicious.  To  this  view  of  the 
situation,  however,  the  Pope  and  his  associated 
party  were  exceptional.  The  years  1871-72 
witnessed  a  political  tranquillity  in  Italy,  the 
like  of  which  had  not  been  known  for  a 
century.  The  latter  year,  however,  was 
noted  for  two  physical  disturbances  well 
calculated  to  produce  distress.  On  the 
24th  of  April  a  fearful  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius occurred,  lasting  for  many  days, 
and  causing  immense  destruction  of  life 
and  property  in  the  district  round  about. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  val- 
ley of  the  Po  was  visited  by  a  flood,  by 
which  eighty  thousand  people  were  re- 
duced to  want.  For  the  rest,  there  was 
industrial  prosperity  and  great  content 
among  the  Italian  people. 

It  could  but   be  expected   that  an  or- 
ganization having  the  antecedents  of  the 
Roman  Church,  and  placed  in  such  a  po- 
sition   as   that   in  which   she   now  found 
herself,  would  make  unwearied  efforts   to 
recover  her  losses  and  regain  her  footing 
among   the   Powers    of    the    earth.       No      g! 
sooner  was  the  Government  of  United  Italy      wi 
definitively  established  in  Rome,  than  the       •> 
agents  and  adherents  of  the  Mother  Church 
put  forth  their  hands  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment, hoping  to  recover   their  privileges 
and   prerogatives.      In   May  of  1872   an 
attempt  was  made  to   carry  a    bill    granting 
certain  important  privileges   to    the    heads  of 
the  old  religious  corporations  in  Rome.     The 
proposition   was  to   the   Liberals   like   the  ex- 
plosion of  a  bomb,  and  they   rallied   all  their 
forces  for  the  defeat  of  the  project.     Believing 
that   the   Jesuits   were   at  the   bottom  of  the 
movement,  they  carried  their   hostility  to  the 
Catholic  party  still  further  by  a  measure  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Society  from  the  Roman 
College,  and  from  certain  other  establishments 
held  and  controlled  by  the  Jesuits  in  Rome. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  Papal  party,  greatly 


to  their  anger  and  hurt,  that  the  assumptions 
of  the  Church  in  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  henceforth  be  resented  and  re- 
sisted to  the  last. 

With  the  political  liberation  of  Italy  came 
also  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  mind.  On 
every  hand  were  seen  the  evidences  of  a  new 
intellectual  activity  worthy  (if  the  age  and 
country.  The  industrial  enterprises  and  arti- 
sanship  of  all  kinds  were  promoted  as  they  had 
not  been  for  ages.  The  thought  of  men  went 
free  on  its  missiou,  and  a  new  era  was  opened 
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for  those  philosophical,  literary,  and  scientific 
pursuits  in  which  the  genius  of  mankind  finds 
its  chief  delight.  It  was  noted  as  one  of  the 
incidents  of  the  day,  most  cheering  to  the 
lovers  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  that 
in  the  autumn  of  1872,  on  the  very  day  of 
the  passage  of  the  decree  against  the  Jesuits, 
the  first  Scientific  Congress  ever  held  in  Rome 
met  in  the  capitol.  The  body  was  pervaded 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  age  from  its  hum- 
blest member  to  Count  Mamiani,  who  presided 
over  the  deliberations. 

While    these  enlightened  proceedings   were 
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giving  to  present  and  after  times  the  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  the  salutary  character  of 
the  revolution  through  which  Italy  had  recently 
passed,  Pope  Pius  IX.  set  himself  with  firm- 
ness and  persistency  against  the  whole  move- 
ment of  the  age.  On  the  occupation  of  Rome 
by  Victor  Emanuel,  aud  the  institution  therein 
of    the    Government    of    United    Italy,    the 
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Pope  at  once  retired  to  the  Vatican  and  de- 
clared himself  a  prisoner.  This  was  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  chose  to  put  himself  hence- 
forth before  the  nations.  The  assurances  of 
the  king,  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  of 
the  people,  that  the  Pope  was  free  to  exercise 
all  his  apostolic  functions,  to  reign  as  the  head 
of  the  Church  in  every  spiritual  relation,  to  go 


forth  at  his  will,  and  to  act  in  all  particulars 
with  the  full  liberty  of  any  other  potentate  in 
Christendom,  was  denounced  as  sheer  hypoc- 
risy by  Pius,  who  persisted  in  reiterating  that  he 
was  a  prisoner,  held  down  by  violence,  ham- 
pered by  the  criminal  ambitions  of  a  usurper 
who  was  the  enemy  of  human  society  and 
the  assassin  of  the  Church.  The  Papacy,  so 
far  as  its  living  rep- 
resentative was  con- 
cerned, thus  drew  up 
its  garments,  sat  down 
in  seclusion,  moped  in 
an  imaginary  imprison- 
ment, and  awaited  an 
impossible  deliverance 
from  a  thralldom  which 
did  not  exist. 

Meanwhile,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Victor 
Emanuel  followed  its 
legitimate  course  ;  and 
Italy,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  a  liberal  mon- 
archy, emerged  sud- 
denly and  gloriously 
from  her  mediaeval 
degradation.  Foreign 
nations  responded  with 
alacrity  and  cheerful- 
ness to  the  changed 
order  of  things.  The 
House  of  Savoy  was 
recognized  as  the  equal 
of  the  other  Dynasties 
of  Europe.  With  the 
year  1874  came  the 
twenty-filth  anniver- 
sary of  the  king's  reign, 
and  the  event  was  cel- 
ebrated with  great  tclat 
and  solemnity.  Mean- 
while, the  children  of 
Victor  Emanuel  were 
sought  in  marriage,  especially  by  the  royal 
families  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  States. 
The  second  daughter,  Pia,  was  wedded  to 
the  King  of  Portugal;  and  the  second  son, 
Amndeus,  was,  in  December  of  1870,  elected 
King  of  Spain.  The  reign  was  peaceful 
to  the  end,  which  came  with  the  death  of 
the   king,   after  a  brief  fever,  on   the  9th  of 
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January,  1878.  Victor  Emanuel  died  without 
reconciliation  to  the  Pope — a  thing,  indeed, 
impossible  under  the  historical  conditions  of 
his  age  and  country.  He  came  to  his  end  as 
he  had  lived,  a  true  representative  of  Italian 
nationality.  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  he 
represented  the  Italian  people,  but  rather  those 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  Italians  whose 
political  principles  and  aspirations  all  radiated 
from  monarchy  as  the  first  and  essential  insti- 
tution of  society. 
From  a  moral  and  do- 
mestic point  of  view, 
the  life  and  character 
of  the  late  king  left 
much  to  be  desired ; 
but  his  earnestness  of 
purpose,  his  sincere  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of 
Italy,  the  robustness 
and  vigor  of  his  polit- 
ical and  governmental 
virtues,  have  justly 
given  him  a  high  place 
among  the  sovereigns 
of  the  present  age,  and 
have  ratified  the  title 
conferred  on  him  by 
his  admirers  of  Liber- 
ator of  Italy. 

Pius  IX.  lived  long 
enough  to  see  his 
enemy  borne  to  the 
grave.  The  aged  Pope 
remained  unmolested 
in  the  Vatican.  It  can 
not  be  denied  that  his 
venerable  appearance, 
his  dignity  of  demeanor, 
and  his  persistency  in 
hoping  and,  perhaps, 
believing  that  he  or  his 

successor  would  be  restored  to  temporal  power, 
evoked,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  respect  of 
mankind  for  his  person  and  office.  On  the  3d 
of  June,  1877,  the  veteran  Pontiff,  who  had 
"surpassed  the  years  of  Peter,"  celebrated  the 
jubilee  anniversary  of  his  consecration  as 
Archbishop  of  Spoleto.  He  had  reached  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  pontificate,  and,  by  his 
personal  virtue,  no  less  than  his  great  abilities, 
had   gained   a   tremendous  influence  over  all 


Catholic  Christendom.  He  outlived  Victor 
Emanuel  by  a  single  month,  dying  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1878.  He  went  down  to  the  tomb 
without  the  slightest  reconciliation  to  the  new 
order  of  things  in  Italy  and  the  world,  declaring 
to  the  last  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican. 
Soon  after  his  death,  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals was  convened  at  Rome,  and  the  Papal 
crown  was  conferred  on  Cardinal  Pecci,  who 
took  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  title  ot 


Leo  XIII.  Thus,  in  the  same  year,  did  Italy 
as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Romish  Church  as  a  re- 
ligious institution,  receive  each  a  new  sov- 
ereign, the  first  by  the  will  and  choice  of  the 
National  Parliament,  and  the  other  by  election 
at  the  hands  of  the  Cardinals  of  Christendom. 
As  to  the  new  Pope,  he  adopted  the  the- 
ories and  principles  of  his  predecessor.  He 
owed  his  elevation  to  the  Papacy  to  the  influ- 
ence  and   votes  of  the   Ultramontane   party, 
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which  had  now  become  the  governing  power 
in  the  whole  Catholic  world.  The  new  Pontiff 
was  inducted  into  a  relation  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him  through  ages  of  historical 
antecedence,  out  of  which  he  could  not  have 
lifted  himself  into  another  sphere  if  he  had  so 


desired.  His  reign,  therefore,  was  virtually  a 
contiuuance  of  the  reign  of  Pius  IX. — the 
prolongation  of  a  policy  Avhich,  during  its 
continuance,  has  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  harmonize  with  the  exist- 
ing civilization  of  mankind. 


Chapter  CXLVII.-Humbert  I. 


'HE  new  King  of  Italy 
followed  the  precedents 
of  his  father's  reign. 
Humbert  I.,  eldest  son  of 
Victor  Emanuel,  was  at 
once  proclaimed  as  sov- 
ereign of  Italy.  The 
Italian  Chambers  convened  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1878,  and  three  days  afterwards 
King  Humbert,  in  the  Parliament  House, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  then  delivered  his  address  to  the 
Senators  and  Deputies  assembled,  speaking 
in  feeling  terms  of  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  declaring  his  purpose,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, to  lead  on  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  to  its 
high  destiny.  "We  are  not,"  said  the  young 
king,  "  new  to  the  difficulties  of  public  life. 
These  last  thirty  years  of  our  national  history 
are  summed  up  in  alternate  trials  of  unde- 
served misfortune  and  of  well-prepared  suc- 
cesses. This  is  the  thought  which  encourages 
me  in  taking  up  the  duties  imposed  upon  me. 
Italy,  which  well  knew  how  to  understand 
Victor  Emanuel,  proves  to  me  to-day  what  my 
great  father  never  ceased  to  tell  me — that  the 
religious  observance  of  free  institutions  is  the 
best  safeguard  against  all  dangers.  This  is  the 
faith  of  my  house;  this  will  be  my  strength; 
and  the  Parliament,  faithful  to  the  national 
will,  will  aid  me  in  the  first  steps  of  my  reign 
with  that  loyalty  of  intent  which  the  glorious 
king,  whose  memory  all  men  celebrate,  knew 
how  to  inspire,  even  amid  the  earnest  emula- 
tion of  parties  and  in  the  inevitable  conflict 
of  circumstances." 

The  king  further  spoke  of  the  international 
relations  sustained  by  Italy,  and  referred,  at 
the  close  of  his  address,  to  the  death  of  "  the 
late  lamented  and  venerated  Pope,"  and  to  the 


election  of  his  successor,  declaring  that  the 
College  of  Cardinals  had,  in  that  matter,  pro- 
ceeded freely,  according  to  their  own  laws, 
and  "without  disturbance  to  the  tranquillity 
of  men's  minds."  Such  declarations,  however, 
were  mere  gall  to  the  Pope  and  his  adherents, 
to  whom  the  fictitious  imprisonment  was  a 
thing  too  precious  to  be  denied. 

In  the  first  year  of  Humbert's  reign,  Italy 
was  much  disturbed  by  social  agitations  in  divers 
places.  When  the  Italian  Chambers  assembled, 
in  November  of  1878,  the  project  of  putting 
down  the  Socialists  by  law  was  seriously  de- 
bated. The  immediate  occasion  of  the  obtru- 
sion of  the  question  was  au  attempt  to  assas- 
sinate the  king.  On  the  17th  of  November, 
when  Humbert  was  entering  Naples,  a  cook 
named  Giovanni  Passanante  made  an  attack 
upon  him  with  a  flag-staff,  armed  with  a  spear. 
The  king  was  wounded,  and  Signor  Carioli, 
one  of  his  attendants,  had  a  severe  struggle 
with  the  assassin  before  the  latter  was  beaten 
down.  The  trade  associations,  the  so-called 
Barsanti  clubs,  and  other  Socialistic  bodies, 
generally  affiliating  with  the  International  So- 
ciety, were  charged  with  inciting  violence 
against  the  king  and  the  Government.  It 
was  found  in  the  course  of  the  debates,  in 
which  the  Ministry  advocated  the  closing  and 
suppression  of  the  Democratic  clubs  and  so- 
cieties, that  the  Italian  Liberals,  while  they  did 
not  sympathize  with  the  violence  done  to  the 
king,  were  little  disposed  to  adopt  the  severe 
measures  proposed  by  the  Government.  The 
result  was  that  the  party  in  power  was  de- 
feated on  a  vote  of  confidence,  which  failed  by 
a  large  majority.  The  result  was  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  and  the  formation  of  a 
new  Ministry,  under  the  leadership  of  Signor 
Depretis. 
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At  this  epoch  in  the  recent  history  of  Italy 
a  tact  came  out  strongly  analogous  to  the  cor- 
responding circumstance  in  the  political,  and 
especially  the  Parliamentary,  history  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  This  was  the  division  of 
parties  into  small  sections,  called  "groups,"  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  the  supremacy  of 
any.  Iustead  of  two  dominant  political  par- 
ties, such  as  we  see  constantly  operating  by 
their  representatives  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  or  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Italians,  as  wTell  as  the  Germans 
and  French,  have  broken  up  into  divisions  and 
subdivisions  to  the  extent  of  greatly  impeding 
the  regular  management  of  affairs  by 
a  dominant  governmental  party.  The 
Italian  Chambers  at  this  time  contained 
about  a  half  dozen  minor  parties,  and 
neither  the  Left  nor  the  Right,  that 
is,  neither  the  Liberals  nor  the  Con- 
servatives, could  command  a  working 
majority  without  invoking  the  aid  of 
some  of  the  smaller  factions. 

Such  a  method  was,  of  course,  pre- 
carious and  uncertain.  In  many  in- 
stances the  Parliamentary  proceedings 
degenerated  into  a  mere  factional  fight.  ?  1 
In  April  of  1880  the  Ministry  dis- 
solved the  Chambers,  and,  as  the  phrase 
of  our  times  goes,  "went  to  the  country" 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  a  decisive  ma- 
jority at  a  new  election.  But  the 
Italians  had  not  yet  reached  that  stage 
in  the  political  evolution  at  which  gov- 
ernment by  party  becomes  a  part  of  the 
lixed  Constitution  of  the  country.  The 
May  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a 
new  Chamber,  presenting  virtually  the  same 
phenomena  as  before.  The  Ministerial  party  se- 
cured the  election  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-six 
members,  against  a  hundred  and  eighty  mem- 
bers of  all  shades  of  opposition.  The  Govern- 
ment continued  to  be  vexed  by  that  weakness 
of  party  discipline  which  allowed  the  Senators 
and  Deputies  to  form  small  groups  on  the  lines 
of  their  own  preference,  without  fear  of  ostra- 
cism by  the  larger  party  to  which  they  nom- 
inally belonged.  It  was  found,  however,  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  Ministry  representing  the 
Left  could  count  with  tolerable  certainty  on  a 
majority  of  about  thirty.  But  the  preponder- 
ance was  unsteady,  and  before  the  end  of  the 


session  the  Ministry  were  beaten  on  an  impor- 
tant division.  By  this  time  the  Italian  Rad- 
icals, still  represented  by  Garibaldi,  had  fallen 
into  chronic  discontent  with  the  House  of 
Savoy  and  its  methods,  and  it  was  easily  per- 
ceived that  only  an  opportunity  was  awaited 
for  a  general  movement  towards  an  Italian 
Democracy. 

Not  only  did  the  Radical  party  revive 
under  the  Administration  of  Humbert,  but  the 
Clericals  also.  The  latter  had  been  forbidden 
by  Pius  IX.  from  any  and  all  participation 
in  the  elections  lest  such  a  course  might  seem 
to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  present  polit- 


ical order  in  Italy.  From  the  time  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Government  in  Rome  down 
to  the  year  1880  the  Clerical  party  was 
restrained  from  all  political  action  by  the 
authority  of  the  Papacy.  But  Leo  XIII. 
came  at  length  to  view  the  question  in  another 
light,  and  the  decree  of  the  late  Pope  relative 
to  participating  in  political  affairs  was  re- 
voked. The  result  was  that  the  Clericals  came 
out  in  full  force  in  the  municipal  election  at 
Rome,  and  succeeded  in  securing  a  triumph 
for  their  party.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
was  so  decided  that  the  Pope  determined  to 
pursue  the  same  policy  throughout  Italy,  thus 
throwing  as  large  a  representation  as  possible 
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into  the  Italian  Chambers.  It  was  an  incident 
of  the  election  just  referred  to  that  Garibaldi 
was  decisively  defeated  as  one  of  the  can- 
didates iu  Rome. 

It  was  iu  this  year  that  the  Pope  issued, 
through  Cardinal  Nina,  his  appeal  to  the 
Catholics  of  Christendom  for  such  pecuniary 
aid  as  should  enable  him  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  the  Papacy  on  a  liberal  basis.  The 
scheme  contemplated  the  substitution  of  a 
voluntary  system  in  place  of  the  revenues 
which  His  Holiness  had  hitherto  derived  from 
his  secular  government  in  the  States  of  the 
Church.  He  represented  to  the  Catholic  world 
that  the  Cardinals  resideut  iu  Rome  were 
poorly  supported ;  that  the  Papal  nuncios  at 
the  Courts  of  Europe  were  maintained  either 
by  his  own  sacrifices  or  else  in  a  style  incom- 
mensurate with  the  dignity  of  the  Church ; 
that  the  Bishops  of  Italy  had  in  many  cases 
lost  their  revenues;  that  the  employes  of  the 
old  Pontifical  Government  had  been  thrown 
from  office  without  the  means  of  support. 
Besides  all  this,  the  Roman  churches — that  is, 
the  edifices — were  falling  into  decay  for  the 
want  of  repairs,  and  the  Clerical  schools  of 
Rome,  which  His  Holiness  had  planted  to  undo 
the  pernicious  work  begun  by  the  schools  of 
"the  unbelievers  and  the  heterodox,"  were  suf- 
fering for  the  means  requisite  to  sustain  them. 

Later  iu  the  year  the  Holy  Father  again 
promulgated  his  views,  dwelling  in  particular 
on  the  hardships  of  his  imprisonment.  The 
case  was  now  made  out  that  he  certainly 
was  "imprisoned,"  for  the  reason  that  he  was 
not  independent.  He  was  not  independent, 
for  the  reason  that  the  six  hundred  ancient 
functionaries  of  the  temporal  power,  which  his 
predecessors  had  enjoyed  until  the  year  1870, 
were  going  about  the  streets  without  either 
office  or  support.  His,  therefore,  was  a  merely 
spectral  government — an  illusion  and  form  of 
things  rather  than  a  substance.  He  also  called 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  growth  of  heresy 
and  to  the  impunity  accorded  to  the  heretics, 
complaining  bitterly  that  even  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Clerical  schools  he  had  been 
obliged,  like  a  private  person,  to  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  law.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Pope  declared  in  the  very  manner 
and  tone  which  his  predecessors  had  assumed 
in  the  ancient  days  of  terror,  that  he  would 


never  acquiesce  in  the  present  condition  of 
things  in  Italy,  and  would  never  cease  to  call 
for  the  restitution  of  all  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  which,  by  fraud  and  deceit,  the 
Apostolic  See  had  been  deprived. 

Iu  the  following  year  he  renewed  the  plaint. 
The  method  had  now  supervened  of  encour- 
agement to  the  Papacy  by  pilgrimages  of  the 
faithful  to  the  Eternal  City.  In  October  of 
1881  a  great  body  of  Italian  pilgrims  paid  re- 
spects to  the  Pope,  ou  which  occasion  he  en- 
larged, in  his  usual  way,  on  the  cruelty  and 
crime  of  his  captivity.  He  declared  that  the 
alternative  was  before  him  of  perpetual  im- 
prisonment or  exile.  He  went  so  far  as  to  as- 
sert that  he  was  no  longer  secure  from  outrages 
and  indignities  in  his  own  palace.  The  pil- 
grims were  deeply  affected  by  the  appeal  of 
the  Pope;  but  on  their  going  forth  into  the 
streets  they  were  pelted  by  the  rabblement 
with  missiles  and  epithets,  and  cries  of 
"Down  with  the  Vatican!"  The  impression 
prevailed  for  a  season  that  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff actually  contemplated  an  escape  from  the 
alleged  hardships  of  his  situation  into  some 
foreign  part,  where  he  might  freely  reconsti- 
tute at  least  the  semblauce  of  that  politico- 
ecclesiastical  system  which  had  beeu  destroyed. 

An  incident  of  the  close  of  the  year  1881 
serves  well  to  illustrate  the  course  which  Ital- 
ian society  was  now  taking.  The  circumstance 
in  question  was  the  trial  of  Signor  Mario  and 
his  assistant,  editors  of  a  Federalist  newspaper, 
called  Lega  della  Democrazia.  The  journal  in 
question  was  sufficiently  Radical.  The  editor 
carried  a  free  lance.  At  length  he  published 
an  article  in  which  he  referred  to  the  possible 
return  of  the  Conservative  party  to  power  as 
a  thing  equivalent  to  placing  a  "  box  of  dyna- 
mite under  the  royal  throne."  It  was  evident 
to  all  the  world — except  the  public  censor 
Lavini — that  the  language  in  question  was  fig- 
urative, as  though  one  in  America  should  say 
that  a  certain  act  of  the  opposing  party  would 
throw  dynamite  under  the  White  House. 
But  to  Lavini  the  expression  of  Mario  seemed 
literal — a  threat  to  explode  the  throne  of  Italy 
with  a  bomb  !  The  editor  was  accordingly  ar- 
rested, and  a  great  trial  ensued,  in  the  course 
of  which  many  editorials,  most  pungent  and 
satirical,  of  which  the  public  had  never  before 
heard,  were  read  to  the  court  and  jury.  Never 
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was  a  newspaper  better  advertised  than  was 
Lega  della  Democrazia  to  the  twenty-seven  mill- 
ions of  the  Italian  people.  One  article,  de- 
voted to  the  Pope  and  the  Papacy,  was  en- 
titled "  Mr.  Pecci  !"  Others  were  equally  fla- 
grant in  their  violation  of  things  sacred  and 
things  political,  and  it  was  for  this  reason, 
rather  than  for  any  force  of  law,  that  Mario 
was  at  length  found  guilty.  But  the  penalty 
was  insignificant,  and  the  general  effect  of  the 
trial  was  to  encourage  rather  than  impede  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

It  was  at  the  time  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering that  the  agitation  culminated  relative 


hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  who  did  the  actual 
voting  for  all  Italy,  there  was  so  great  apathy 
that  it  was  difficult  to  secure  a  respectable 
vote  even  at  a  general  election.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  that  the  Italians  had  no  interest  in 
politics;  for  we  have  seen  how  great  had  been 
their  zeal  in  almost  every  important  crisis. 
The  real  reason  lay  deeply  imbedded  in  a  de- 
spair of  accomplishing  anything,  which  was 
almost  universally  felt  by  the  people.  They 
had  sought  for  reform,  and  had  found  it  not. 
They  had  striven  with  all  their  might  for  the 
benefits  which  come  of  emancipation  and  good 
government,    but   no    such    benefits    had   ap- 
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to  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  Italy. 
Hitherto  the  privilege  of  voting  had  been  lim- 
ited to  the  few.  The  Government  was  vir- 
tually an  aristocracy.  We  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  unification  of  Italy  under  the 
kingdom  was  effected  by  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  society.  The  Chambers  were 
constituted  by  a  system  of  suffrage  anything 
else  than  popular.  Out  of  the  twenty-seven 
millions  or  more  of  people  but  little  more  than 
half  a  million  were  electors,  voters;  and  of 
these  hardly  a  half  exercised  the  privilege 
granted  by  the  Constitution  and  the  law. 
Even  among  the  few,  numbering  about  two 
42 


peared.  Many  witty  and  satirical  sayings 
gained  currency  as  to  the  abuses  and  disap- 
pointments incident  to  the  current  govern- 
mental system.  The  electors  were  wont  to  ask, 
'Why  should  we  vote  for  this  man  or  for 
that?  The  king  remains  the  same;  the  laws, 
the  same;  and  the  taxes  go  on  increasing." 
The  Venetians  had  a  ballad,  which  they  were 
wont  to  sing  to  this  effect : 

"Under  the  Republic  we  dined  and  supped; 
Under  Austria  we  dined  only; 
Now  that  Italy  reigns  we  fast  forever!" 

Looking   at   the   relation    of  the  working- 
classes  to  their  political  condition,  present  and 
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past,  it  might  well  be  said  of  them,  as  was 
said  by  one  ot  the  reviewers,  that  they  "fared 
better  when  they  were  worse  ofl'." 

It  was  natural,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  theory  and  project  of  universal  suf- 
frage should  be  proposed  as  the  remedy  for 
the  existing  evils  with  which  political  society 
was  tormented.  In  the  summer  of  1881  the 
agitation  reached  a  climax,  by  the  passage  of 
a  new  law  for  universal  suffrage.  It  was  en- 
acted that  all  male  citizens,  above  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  could  sign  their  own  names, 
should  be  entitled  to  registry  and  to  the  right 
to  vote.  The  requisition  extended  no  further 
than  the  execution  of  an  autograph  by  the 
elector.  The  measure  was  radical  in  the 
extreme.  The  number  of  voters  was  sud- 
denly expanded  from  half  a  million  to  over 
three  millions.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in 
a  country  long  used  to  aristocratic  forms,  long 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  kingcraft  and  priest- 
craft, the  experiment  of  universal  suffrage  was 
hazardous  in  the  last  degree — all  the  more  so, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Pope  had  now  discov- 
ered, through  this  avenue,  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  possible  restoration  of  his  power. 
For  would  not  the  faithful  throughout  Italy, 
at  the  command  of  His  Holiness,  vote  hence- 
forth as  directed  from  the  Vatican  ? 

The  year  1882  was  noted  for  another  step 
in  the  stately  progress  by  which  secular  gov- 
ernment was  extended  and  confirmed  in  Rome. 
This  was  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether 
or  not  the  Vatican  and  the  suburbs  thereof 
should,  in  cases  of  controversy,  be  subject  to 
the  usual  legal  processes  and  judicial  decisions 
of  the  kingdom.  Should  or  should  not  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts  extend  within 
the  sacred  precincts?  and  must  or  must  not 
the  Pope,  and  the  somewhat  spectral  figures 
of  his  Government,  yield  obedience  to  the 
common  law  of  the  realm?  It  happened, 
in  1882,  that  the  Pope's  major-domo,  act- 
ing for  His  Holiness,  had  employed  an  ar- 
chitect for  some  service  about  the  Vatican 
palace.  When  the  duty  was  performed  the 
architect  was  refused  his  pay,  and  he  there- 
upon brought  suit  and  obtained  a  judgment 
for  his  claim.  But  the  Pope  instituted  a  court 
of  his  own,  to  determine  cases  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  members  of  his  household  were 
involved.    It  was  a  virtual  attempt  to  re'institute 


just  such  tribunals  as  had  been  used  in  the 
Papal  Government  when  Pius  IX.  was  still 
sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Of  course 
the  Pope's  court  could  but  reverse  the  judg- 
ment of  the  secular  tribunal ;  but  the  architect 
appealed  his  cause  to  the  High  Court,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  was  fully  con- 
firmed. The  decision  was  regarded  by  the 
Pope  and  the  Clericals  as  a  great  outrage 
done  to  the  sacred  authority  which  the  Pon- 
tiffs had  so  long  exercised.  The  principal 
effect  of  the  proceedings,  however,  was  to  in- 
tensify the  repugnance  which  the  Liberal  party 
of  Italy  already  felt  to  the  whole  Papal  system 
and  its  assumptions  of  power. 

The  various  revolutions  and  wars  through 
which  Italy  had  passed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  ascendency  of  the  House  of  Savoy  to  the 
complete  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of 
United  Italy  had  necessarily  entailed  upon 
the  Government  vast  expenditures  and  an  im- 
mense national  debt.  We  have  already  re- 
marked upon  the  financial  embarrassments  to 
which  Italy  was  more  than  once  subjected 
during  the  seventh  and  eighth  decades.  After 
the  Government  was  once  firmly  seated  in 
Rome,  and  a  settled  state  of  affairs  had  super- 
vened promising  regularity  of  administration 
and  perpetuity  of  the  existing  order,  the 
finances  of  the  country  rapidly  improved. 
The  treasury  was  on  the  whole  well  adminis- 
tered, and  the  national  debt  was  controlled  in 
such  a  manner  as  greatly  to  improve  the  credit 
of  the  Government.  The  financial  phenomena 
of  the  kingdom  were  very  similar  to  the  cor- 
responding facts  in  the  United  States  from 
1870  to  1880.  The  preceding  exigencies  had 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Italian  treasury  to 
suspend  specie  payments,  but  the  time  had 
now  come  when  the  same  might  be  safely 
resumed.  The  12th  of  April,  1883,  was  fixed 
as  the  date  of  resumption,  and  the  Finance 
Ministers,  through  a  considerable  period,  made 
preparations  for  the  event.  Gold  coin  to  the 
extent  of  over  eighty-three  millions  of  dollars, 
beside  a  large  amount  of  silver,  was  accumu- 
lated in  the  treasury.  The  national  credit 
rose  rapidly  to  par.  During  the  last  month 
before  resumption  the  premium  on  gold  was 
no  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  By 
the  date  fixed  for  the  paying  out  of  coin  on 
national    obligations,    all    anxiety    as    to    the 
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result  of  the  experiment  had,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  similar  event  in  the  United  States,  passed 
away,  and  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
was  accomplished  without  a  jar. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1883  a 
feeling  of  extreme  unfriendliness  was  engen- 
dered between  France  and  Italy.  The  trouble 
in  question  was  partly  social  and  partly  polit- 
ical in  its  origin.  Italy,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  drawn  into  an  alliance  with  Prussia, 
and  had  secured  thereby  the  greatest  territo- 
rial and  civil  advantages.  Venetia  had  been 
recovered,  and  Austria  thrust  back  to  the 
Istrian  and  Dalmatian  border  by  the  Prussian 
sword  and  diplomacy.  It  thus  happened  that, 
in  spite  of  his  ethnic  and  dynastic  affiliation 
with  the  Latin  States,  Victor  Emanuel,  and 
after  him  King  Humbert,  had  been  drawn 
over  by  many  ties  to  the  German  Empire. 
This  fact  was  exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the 
French,  who  could  but  regard  the  German 
sympathies  of  Italy  as  misplaced,  being  against 
the  law  of  both  race  and  history. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  the  Island  of  Ischia 
was  rocked  to  its  very  foundations  by  one  of 
the  severest  earthquakes  of  modern  times. 
Great  was  the  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
It  was  estimated  that  more  than  four  thousand 
people  actually  perished  by  the  catastrophe, 
and  many  additional  thousands  were  rendered 
homeless  and  destitute.  The  disaster  was  so 
great  as  to  call  for  the  aid  of  the  Government, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  benevolence 
and  generosity  of  foreign  nations. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  public  fete,  Emperor 
William,  of  Germany,  contributed  fifty  thou- 
sand marks  to  a  fund  which  had  been  started 
by  the  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess  for 
the  aid  of  the  Ischia  sufferers.  In  recognition 
■of  this  gift,  the  King  of  Italy  at  once  trans- 
mitted, through  the  Italian  embassy,  his  thanks, 
and  those  of  his  country,  for  the  magnificent 
gift  of  Germany.  In  the  meantime,  large 
public  collections  had  also  been  taken  in 
France,  and  forwarded  to  Italy.  But  the 
French  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  work 
done  by  the  German  royal  family,  and  in  order 
to  break  the  effect  and  to  injure  the  Italian 
Government  in  the  estimation  of  the  world, 
Henri  Rochefort,  editor  of  L'Intransigeant, 
made  a  publication  in  which  he  charged  that 
the  funds  contributed  by  the   French  for  the 


relief  of  the  survivors  of  the  Ischia  earthquake 
had  been  appropriated  by  King  Humbert, 
and  that  the  latter,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
and  his  people  were  thus  aided  by  voluntary 
and  involuntary  contributions,  was  urging  on 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  to  destroy  the 
French  Republic.  For  a  season  there  was  a 
very  hot  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 
An  Italian  officer  challenged  Rochefort  to 
fight  a  duel,  but  the  latter  declined.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  survivors  of  the  earthquake 
hereupon  resolved,  in  consideration  of  the  in- 
sults which  had  been  done  to  Italy  by  the 
French,  not  to  accept  any  further  charitable 
gifts  from  abroad. 

The  time  had  now  come  to  estimate  the 
advantages  of  the  law  extending  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  election  of  1883  furnished  the 
opportunity  of  determining  whether  or  not  the 
electors  of  Italy  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  vote.  The  event  was  unsatis- 
factory. While  the  list  of  suffrages  was  con- 
siderably extended,  it  was  found  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  lately  enfranchised  voters  had  not 
felt  the  stimulus  of  citizenship,  and  remained 
indifferent  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
franchise.  It  was  seen  that  the  political  edu- 
cation of  the  Italian  people  could  not  be  given 
or  received  in  a  day.  Time  and  circumstance 
and  discipline  and  varied  experiences  were 
requisite  to  a  full  apprehension  of  their  rights 
and  duties  by  the  new  classes  of  citizens.  It 
was  reckoned  an  ill  augury  that  the  very 
principle  for  which  the  Italian  Liberals  and 
Democrats  had  so  much  contended  seemed 
barren  of  fruit,  and  that  the  great  republican 
fact  of  universal  suffrage  had  not  been  real- 
ized by  those  for  whose  advantage  it  had  been 
provided. 

One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  civilization  of  modern  times  is  the  mar- 
velous improvement  in  the  means  of  transit. 
Whether  by  land  or  by  sea,  the  methods  of 
travel  and  commerce  have  been  so  much 
amended  as  to  make  a  new  epoch  in  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  mankind.  Nearly  all  the  im- 
provement in  this  respect  lies  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  century.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  methods  of  antiquity  and  the 
methods  of  modern  times  was  little  noticeable 
until  after  the  Age  of  Revolution  with  which 
the  eighteenth  century  was  concluded.     Then 
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it  was  that  Invention  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
the  earth  was  soon  marked  with  the  double 
baud  of  iron,  and  erelong  with  the  slender 
wire  stretching  alongside  from  city  to  city, 
from  State  to  State,  and  presently  from  con- 
tiuent  to  continent. 

The  ability  of  society  to  mass  her  forces 
suddenly  aud  with  great  momentum  at  any 
given  point  was  so  greatly  increased  as  to 
change  all  the  conditions  of  peace  aud  war. 
But  the  question  still  remained  for  decision  as 
to  how  these  augmented  meaus  of  intercourse 
should  be  produced ;  how  they  should  be  oper- 
ated ;  how  they  should  be  controlled.  Soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  century  the  issue  was 
already  on  whether  railroads  and  the  correlated 
apparatus  of  travel  and  commerce  should  be  a 
part  of  the  administrative  formulae  of  the  sev- 
eral governments,  or  whether  such  properties 
of  civilization  should  be  and  remain  in  the 
bauds  of  private  persons  and  of  corporations. 
Under  the  various  evolutious  of  physical  pro- 
gress the  question  has  been  decided  differently 
in  different  countries.  In  England,  the  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs  have  been  remanded  to 
private  and  corporate  ownership  and  manage- 
ment, with  governmental  control.  While  the 
British  Government  has  not  participated  in 
the  work  of  constructing  railroads;  while,  as  a 
rule,  not  even  subsidies  have  been  granted  to 
corporations  engaged  in  that  work,  the  general 
authority  of  society  over  the  corporations  has 
been  retained  in  principle  and  in  practice.  In 
France  much  the  same  methods  have  pre- 
vailed. In  the  United  States  private  and  cor- 
porate ownership  and  management  have  been 
reinforced  with  private  and  corporate  control. 
The  Government,  as  such,  has,  until  recent 
years,  exercised  but  little  authority  over  the 
railroads.  Some  of  the  States  have  enacted 
laws  of  considerable  stringency,  under  which 
railroad  management  has  been  administered; 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  corporations  have  swung 
freely  in  the  field  of  their  own  operation  and 
interest. 

From  the  time,  however,  when  govern- 
mental aid  was  voted  to  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  the  interest  and  right  of  the  public 
in  its  civil  capacity  over  the  railroads  and 
similar  corporations  has  been  more  consider- 
ably asserted.  The  recent  passage  of  the  so- 
called  Interstate  Commerce  Bill  has  been  the 


longest  single  stride  thus  far  taken  in  the 
United  States  in  the  direction  of  control  by 
the  Government.  In  Germany  the  Govern- 
ment both  owns  aud  controls  the  railways. 
The  paternal  system  is  here  carried  out  to  its 
fullest  extent.  In  Italy,  after  the  introduc- 
duction  of  railways,  the  German  principle  was 
adopted,  but  not  in  full.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  railway  de- 
velopment was  rapid  and  extensive.  The 
subject  of  the  management,  the  ownership, 
the  control  of  the  various  lines  and  of  the 
system  as  a  whole,  frequently  obtruded  itself 
into  the  Italian  Chambers,  and  the  sentiment 
iu  favor  of  the  American,  or  at  least  the 
English  system,  made  headway  against  the 
prevalent  method.  As  early  as  1878  an  in- 
vestigation was  begun  which  extended  through 
three  successive  Ministries.  The  whole  prob- 
lem of  railroad  ownership  and  control  was 
discussed,  and  strong  opposition  sprang  up  to 
the  continuance  of  the  State  management. 
The  policy  of  absorption  by  the  State  of  all  the 
railways  was  antagonized  by  many  Italian 
statesmen  who  urged  the  superiority  of  private 
management  and  operation. 

In  1884  a  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Cham- 
bers in  accordance  with  the  growing  convictions 
of  the  country.  The  new  measure  was  after 
the  English  model.  The  State  management 
and  operation  of  the  railways  was  abandoned, 
but  not  the  State  control.  It  was  provided 
that  henceforth  the  railroad  administration  of 
Italy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  private  cor- 
porations, with  the  reserved  rights  of  the  State 
to  control  in  case  of  abuse.  It  was  further 
enacted  that  the  old  charges  for  transportation 
should  not  be  increased,  but  that  they  might 
in  certain  cases  be  reduced.  The  act,  as  a 
whole,  was  another  evidence  of  the  readiness 
of  the  Italian  Government  to  deal  in  a 
rational  manner  with  the  practical  questions 
which  arise  in  society,  and  to  give  such  answer 
thereto  as  experience  and  right  reason  may 
have  suggested. 

In  a  former  chapter  mention  was  made  of 
the  threatening  movement  of  Asiatic  cholera 
to  the  Western  countries,  in  the  year  1884. 
Italy,  from  her  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
was  most  of  all  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the 
malady.  Her  sea-ports,  midway  between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident,  seemed  to  invite  the 
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planting  and  germination  of  the  plague.  The 
scourge  actually  made  its  appearance  in  several 
such  places,  particularly  in  Naples.  The 
summer  of  1884  witnessed  in  that  city  a 
dreadful  visitation.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember the  situation  had  become  alarming. 
Nearly  a  thousand  new  cases  of  the  disease 
appeared  in  a  single  day,  and  the  virulence  of 
the  malady  was  so  great  that  much  more  than 
a  third  of  all  the  sufferers  died.  The  con- 
dition of  the  city  was  such  as  to  invite  the 
ravages  of  the  pestilence.  The  ancient  society 
of  Naples,  long  under  the  influence  of  the 
Church  of-  Rome,  had  sunk  into  a  condition 
of  degradation  and  poverty  most  favorable  to 
the  ravages  of  an  epidemic.  While  the 
greater  part  of  Europe  gave  itself  zealously  to 
the  work  of  staying  the  progress  of  the  disease 
by  means  of  scientific  agencies,  while  city 
after  city  was  renovated,  disinfected,  and  pre- 
pared with  rational  courage  for  the  onset  of 
the  enemy,  Naples,  under  the  dominion  of  the 
ancient  superstitions,  followed  precisely  the 
course  most  favorable  to  the  increase  of  the 
horror.  Religious  processions  were  organized 
and  sent  into  the  streets  under  the  advice  of 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  thought  thereby  to  im- 
pede the  march  of  cholera!  Offerings  were 
heaped  at  the  shrines  of  the  saints  with  the 
same  benevolent  purpose.  Meanwhile,  sani- 
tary precautions  and  scientific  remedies  were 
rather  avoided  than  encouraged  by  the  igno- 
rance of  those  whose  influence  was  dominant 
over  the  minds  of  the  people. 

In  the  midst  of  the  distress  of  the  Neapol- 
itans, the  Government  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  King  Humbert  went  to  the  city  in  person, 
declaring  his  purpose  to  remain  until  the 
plague  was  abated.  The  conduct  of  the 
sovereign  was  of  a  kind  to  elicit  the  just 
praises,  not  only  of  his  own  people,  but  of  all 
the  world.  It  was  seen  that  the  latest  repre- 
sentative of  the  House  of  Savoy  had  a  manly 
courage  greater  than  the  merely  physical  dar- 
ing of  the  battle-field,  and  that  his  sympathies 
were  drawn  forth  by  the  sufferings  of  his 
countrymen.  Nor  could  the  attention  of  man- 
kind fail  to  be  turned  to  the  fact  that  while 
Humbert,  sou  of  the  "Subalpine  Usurper," 
thus  freely  exposed  himself  in  the  streets  of 
plague-stricken  Naples,  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo 
XIII.,  remained  in   the  sacred   seclusion  and 


safety  of  the  Vatican  Palace,  muttering  over 
his  imaginary  captivity,  while  his  children  in 
the  city  by  the  sea  were  dying  of  cholera  at 
the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  day.  The  con- 
trast between  secular  magnanimity  and  pon- 
tifical cowardice  was  as  great  as  that  between 
the  pretense  and  the  practice  of  virtue. 

The  following  year  may  be  given  as  the 
date  of  the  changed  and  changing  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Papacy.  The  fictitious  im- 
prisonment of  the  Pope  could  hardly  continue 
forever.  For  fifteen  years  Pius  IX.  and  his 
successor  had  claimed  to  be  in  a  captivity 
which  could  be  discovered  by  no  other  than 
themselves.  The  so-called  Ultramontane  policy 
had  been  followed  to  the  extent  of  alienating 
from  the  Papal  establishment  nearly  every 
Government  in  Europe.  Leo  XIII.  had  only 
recently  told  the  Italian  pilgrims  of  the  hard- ' 
ships  of  his  situation,  and  had  intimated  the 
alternative  of  the  recovery  of  his  temporal 
dominion  or  else  of  exile  into  some  foreign 
part.  The  Papal  organs  had  at  times  been 
busy  with  the  alleged  project  of  the  Pope  to 
go  abroad.  At  one  time  the  question  of  his 
coming  to  the  United  States,  to  plant  a  new 
Papacy  in  a  new  world,  was  agitated.  But 
such  discussions  had  never  any  real  founda- 
tion in  the  purpose  of  the  Holy  Father.  He 
and  his  adherents  knew  too  well  that  Rome  is 
Rome,  and  that  to  transfer  the  central  seat  of 
the  Mother  Church  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber 
to  some  foreigu  shore  was  a  thing  visionary 
and  impossible. 

We  have  not  hitherto  remarked  that  the 
ample  provision  made  for  the  expenses  and 
revenues  of  the  Pope  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment were  declined  by  His  Holiness,  who,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  by  the  Revolution,  resorted  to  the 
ancient  expedient  of  Peter's  Pence.  The  faith- 
ful throughout  Christendom  were  exhorted  to 
send  voluntary  contributions  to  the  depleted 
treasury  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and  for  several 
years  the  revenues  thus  derived  were  ample 
for  all  reasonable  expenditures.  But  at  length 
the  volume  of  Peter's  Pence  was  diminished. 
Good  Catholics  in  many  lands  grew  tired  of  giv- 
ing, and  the  treasury  sank  low.  Perhaps,  more- 
over, there  was  something  in  the  character 
and  experience  of  Leo  which  favored  a  change 
of  policy.     He  had  been,  in  his  early  life,  a 
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man  of  affairs.  His  home  had  been  in  Bel- 
gium. He  had  seen  more  of  the  world,  and 
knew  more  of  the  tendencies  and  dispositions 
of  the  various  governments  of  Christendom, 
than  did  his  predecessor.  All  these  influences 
combined  to  turn  the  Papacy  from  its  Ultra- 
montane attitude  into  a  conciliatory  bearing 
towards  the  world.  Now  it  was  that  Leo 
began  to  soften  his  language  towards  the 
States  and  peoples  of  modern  Europe.     True, 


Meauwhile,  the  Government  of  Italy  con- 
tinued for  practical  purposes  in  the  hands  of 
the  Depretis  Ministry.  As  to  the  new  elect- 
oral system,  neither  the  hopes  of  its  friends 
nor  the  fears  of  its  enemies  had  been  justified 
by  the  event.  The  vast  mass  of  citizens  who 
had  been  enfranchised  by  the  recent  electoral 
law  were  Catholics,  and  the  head  of  the 
Church,  after  coquetting  for  a  season  with 
popular    suffrage    as    a    means    of    regaining 
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he  was  bound  by  consistency  to  conciliate  least 
of  all  the  Italian  Government,  at  the  hands 
of  which  he  and  his  predecessor  had  suffered 
so  many  hardships,  real  or  imaginary.  From 
this  time  forth,  down  to  our  own  day,  the 
Papal  bearing  towards  mankind  has  been  much 
modified  and  softened,  to  the  extent,  at  times, 
of  producing  a  hope  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
may  at  length  fall  into  greater  accord  with 
the  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  age. 


power  in  the  Italian  Chambers,  had  returned 
to  the  policy  of  abstention,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  list  of  voters  had  not  been  so  greatly 
increased  as  was  expected  on  the  passage  of 
the  law.  The  election  of  1886  followed  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  its  term.  We  have 
already  seen  how  difficult  it  had  been  thus  far 
for  a  Ministry  of  any  complexion  to  gain  an 
actual  majority  in   the  Chambers.     The  time 
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had  now  come,  however,  when  such  a  result 
was  to  be  reached.  The  election  brought  a 
decisive  victory  to  the  Depretis  Cabinet.  In 
all  the  more  important  parts  of  Italy,  such  as 
Piedmont,  Venetia,  Liguria,  Romagna,  the 
Marches,  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  Latiuin,  the 
party  of  the  Ministry  was  victorious  by  large 
majorities.  The  Radicals  and  Socialists  made 
some  gains  in  the  South,  and  were  successful 
in  Lombard}' ;  but  the  general  result  was  so 
highly  favorable  to  the  Ministry  as  to  enable 
that  body  to  enter  the  new  Chambers  with  a 
clear  party  majority,  such  as  would  be  ex- 
pected in  the  British  Parliament  or  the  Amer- 
ican Congress. 

The  year  1887  was  rendered  memorable  in 
Italian  history  by  the  occurrence  of  another 
earthquake  more  extensive  and  almost  equally 
destructive  of  life  and  property  with  the 
Ischia  cataclysm  of  1883.  On  the  morning 
of  February  23d  a  severe  shock  came  on, 
lasting  for  about  fifteen  seconds,  moving  from 
west  to  east,  and  jarring  all  the  shores  of 
Southern  Europe.  Italy  was  the  center  of 
the  agitation.  The  principal  disturbance  was 
on  the  coast,  extending  from  Nice  to  Genoa. 
In  these  parts  two  or  three  small  towns  were 
totally  wrecked,  and  others  severely  shaken. 
The  Riviera  was  at  this  season  of  the  year 
crowded  with  tourists  from  foreign  lands  and 
distinguished  visitors  from  various  parts  of 
Italy.  In  Nice  the  carnival  ball  had  just 
been  concluded,  and  the  streets  at  the  time 
were  thronged  with  persons  in  the  gay  cos- 
tumes of  the  occasion.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  the  Italian  provinces  fully  a  thousand  per- 
sons lost  their  lives.  The  confusion  and  ter- 
ror were  for  a  while  extreme,  and  the  help  of 
society  was  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers. 
The  King  of  Italy  was  again  found  at  the 
fore  in  the  work  of  giving  aid  to  the  distressed 
people  of  the  coast.  The  French  Government 
also  sent  a  large  sum  to  assist  the  needy  in 
supplying  present  wants  and  reestablishing 
their  homes. 

More  than  once  in  the  preceding  pages  we 
have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  govern- 
mental bonds  which  were  established  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  decades  between  Italy  and 
Germany.  After  the  heat  and  passion  of  the 
Prusso-Austrian  War  of  1866,  Bismarck  pres- 
ently adopted  the   policy  of  conciliating  Aus- 


tria, and  of  making  her  cheerful  with  the 
second  or  third  rank  into  which  he  had  thrust 
her.  This  policy  was  at  length  successful. 
By  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  France,  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  had  become  friendly  to  the  Hohen- 
zollern  rigime  to  the  extent  of  wishing  vic- 
tory to  the  German  arms.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  Prince  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
also  succeeded  in  drawing  into  an  alliance  the 
new  King  of  Italy,  who,  in  the  friendly  talk 
of  the  arangement  was  designated  as  Der 
dritte  im  Bunde — the  third  of  the  coalition. 

The  Bund  thus  established  became  exceed- 
ingly influential  in  the  affairs  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. Early  in  the  year  1887  secret  negotia- 
tions were  conducted  by  Prince  Bismarck  with 
the  other  two  members  of  the  alliance,  and  it 
came  to  be  understood  in  Europe  that  the  bonds 
between  the  parties  were  tightened  into  a  positive 
agreement  that  for  three  years  the  parties  to 
the  triple  alliance  would  give  each  other  mutual 
aid  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  the  Central 
European  States.  The  objects  in  the  minds 
of  the  allies  were  France  and  Russia,  and  a 
general  tendency  of  the  secret  treaty  of  1887 
was  to  throw  the  two  Powers  last  named  into 
more  intimate  relations  and  sympathies  than 
had  been  known  between  them  since  the  days 
of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

At  the  beginning  of  1888  the  Catholic 
world  found  considerable  interest  in  cele- 
brating the  jubilee  anniversary  of  the  Pope's 
consecration  as  Delegate  of  Benevento.  It  had 
been  vaguely  expected  by  the  outside  world 
that  the  event  might  be  made  the  occasion 
of  friendly  overtures  between  the  Quirinal 
and  the  Vatican,  and  that  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Pope  and  the  king  was  among  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  day.  So  far  as  Humbert  was 
concerned,  he  appears  to  have  been  willing  to 
do  something  conducive  of  peace.  The  Court 
accordingly  observed  the  jubilee,  and  the  king 
sent  some  elegant  and  costly  presents  to  Leo. 
But  the  latter  declined  to  accept  the  offering, 
and  the  presents  were  returned  in  a  rather  dis- 
courteous manner. 

The  event  may  have  had  some  importance 
in  bringing  the  nations  to  understand  the  ir- 
reconcilable dispute  between  the  spiritual  and 
the  secular  powers  in  Italy.  The  Papacy  had, 
indeed,  come  into  a  position  from  which  it  was 
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impossible  to  recede.  Time  was — and  that 
recently — when  the  Pope  had  had  full  tem- 
poral authority  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Over  his  territories  he  reigned  as  any  other 
monarch.  He  was  sovereign,  equal  and  inde- 
pendent. The  Italian  revolution  had  ended 
this  condition,  and  had  remanded  the  Pope  to 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  dominion  only.  It 
would  have  been  much  easier  for  Pius  IX.  to 
yield  outright  in  the  day  of  his  downfall  than 
it  was  for  himself  or  his  successor  to  yield  at 
any  future  date.  The  claim  of  temporal  au- 
thority, having  once  been  reasserted,  must  con- 
tinue to  be  made  from  year  to  year  and  pos- 
sibly from  age  to  age.  For  how  could  the 
Papacy,  under  the  dogma  of  Iufallibity,  re- 
cede from  a  position  so  palpably,  openly,  and 
earnestly  taken  as  was  that  of  the  Pope  for 
the  restoration  of  his  territory  and  secular 
authority  ?  Leo  must  needs  feel  that  to  yield 
the  ground  thus  taken  by  his  predecessor, 
would  be  to  scandalize  himself  and  his  Admin- 
istration with  all  posterity. 

The  position  of  the  Pontiff  was  really  not 
so  novel  as  it  might  appear.  History  abounds 
in  instances  of  the  retention  by  a  sovereign, 
or  no  sovereign  at  all,  of  claims  to  dominion 
which  the  logic  of  events  has  long  since  disal- 
lowed and  brushed  into  oblivion.  For  centuries 
together  the  English  monarchs  continued  to  call 
themselves  kings  of  France.  For  what  par- 
ticular sovereign  of  England  would  wish  to 
yield  a  jot  or  tittle  of  the  pretensions  which 
former  members  of  the  Dynasty  had  held  ? 
The  present  century  has  seen  dethroned  kings 
and  princes,  not  a  few,  wandering  in  divers 
places,  and  pretending  to  titles  which,  had  they 
been  granted,  would  have  drawn  ancient  and 
historic  crowns  upon  the  heads  of  the  pre- 
tenders. In  such  a  category  the  Pope  of 
Rome  in  our  day  has  found  himself.  The  oc- 
casional outgivings  of  a  purpose  on  the  part 
of  Leo  to  reconcile  the  Church  with  the  House 
of  Savoy  and  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  of  a 
wish  on  his  side  to  be  at  one  with  the  existing 
order  of  civilization,  and  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  great  agencies  of  progress  and 
enlightenment  in  the  world,  are  either  falla- 
cious hints  or  historical  absurdities.  The  Pope 
must  remain  a  prisoner,  and  continue  to  vex 
the  air  with  vain  repetitions  of  a  claim  which 
history  can  no  more  allow  than  she  could  per- 


mit the  revival  of  the  Vehmgericht  or  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 

For  these  reasons  we  must  continue  to  re- 
gard the  formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
as  a  blessing — first  to  the  people  of  Italy,  and 
afterwards  to  the  people  of  all  civilized  nations. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  age  that  men  present 
themselves  in  the  best  aspects  of  their  activity 
and  enterprise  in  the  form  and  garb  of  great 
organic  societies.  The  present  century  holds 
to  the  broken-up,  monarchical  isolation  of  the 
several  preceding  ages  much  the  same  relation 
which  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
held  to  the  Feudal  powers  which  had  preceded 
it.  That,  as  well  as  the  present,  was  an  age 
in  which  consolidation  gave  an  increase  of 
power.  Germany  flowed  together  under  Max- 
imilian ;  France,  under  Louis  XI.;  Spain, 
under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  and  England 
under  the  House  of  Tudor. 

So,  in  our  own  times,  we  have  great  cen- 
tralizations either  in  process  or  in  fulfillment. 
Such  movements  are  not  without  their  dis- 
advantages and  hurts  to  the  human  race.  It 
is  in  the  nature  of  centralization  to  disparage 
democracy.  The  ancient  individual  liberties 
of  men  are  curtailed,  and  their  place  taken 
by  vast  forms  of  administrative  regularity. 
It  can  not  be  admitted  that  organization  has 
in  the  abstract  the  virtues  and  splendors  of 
the  individual  life  of  man.  From  a  civil  and 
political  point  of  view  the  centralizing  tend- 
ency brings  us  to  a  grander  exercise  of  national 
life.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
since  the  Civil  War  has  taken  on  many  of  the 
aspects  of  that  kind  of  monarchical  rtgime 
which  exists  for  itself.  Though  the  old  Dem- 
ocratic and  Republican  jargon  of  a  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  them, 
is  still  repeated  with  vehemence  and  the  heat 
of  feeling,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  Government  itself  in  either  of  its  three 
great  departments  feels,  or  desires  to  feel,  the 
meaning  and  force  of  such  popular  aphorisms. 
In  Europe  we  have  seen  the  great  consolida- 
tion effected  under  the  auspices  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern  in  Germany.  We  have  seen 
Victoria  made  Empress  of  India.  We  have 
seen  Victor  Emanuel  wearing  a  secular  crown 
in  the  city  of  the  Cresars.  All  of  these  move- 
ments, considered  with  respect  to  the  present 
social    and    political  conditions   of    mankind, 
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may  be  regarded  as  salutary  in  a  high  degree; 
but  the  danger  lurking  at  the  bottom — the 
danger  that  the  individual  life  and  aspiration 
of  man  may  be  ground  and  crushed  under  the 
weight  of  gigantic  organisms  which  he  seems 


to  have  constructed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
actual  needs  of  his  public  and  private  life — 
can  not  be  concealed,  at  least  from  the  gaze 
and  regret  of  the  historian  and  the  philan- 
thropist. 


WINGED   LION   OF  ST.   MARK. 
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Chapter  CXLVIH.-alexander  i.  and  Nicholas. 


JORE  than  ever  before  was 
the  prowess  of  Eastern 
Europe  made  manifest  in 
the  later  years  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars.  Nor 
was  it  merely  a  barbaric 
force  which  the  nations 
lying  beyond  the  Pruth  and  the  Vistula  re- 
vealed to  the  more  cultivated  peoples  of  the 
West.  It  was  clearly  perceived  that  the 
planting  made  by  the  Czar  Peter  had  come 
at  length  to  fruitage,  and  that  the  European 
scheme  of  the  future  must  be  widened  to  make 
room  for  the  Cossack. 

Let  us  pass,  then,  from  the  Western  and 
Central  States  of  the  Continent,  the  annals 
of  which  have  so  long  occupied  our  attention, 
and  take  our  stand  on  the  Eastern  confines  of 
Europe,  and  note  the  progress  of  events  in 
that  far  region  from  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to 
the  present  day.  The  selection  of  such  a 
point  of  view  will  draw  our  attention  chiefly 
to  the  history  of  Russia,  whose  career  within 
the  present  century  can  hardly  fail  to  incite  a 
deep  and  lasting  interest. 

Alexander  I.  had  the  high  satisfaction  of 
witnessing     the     humiliation     of    that    great 


adversary  who  had  recently  iuvaded  his  do- 
minions. Along  with  the  other  sovereigns 
who  had  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon, the  Czar  entered  Paris  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1815.  He  contributed  much  by  his  in- 
fluence— perhaps  more  than  any  of  his  fellow- 
sovereigns — to  the  settlement  which  was  agreed 
upon  over  the  ruins  of  France.  His  religious 
ardor  was  greatly  increased  by  the  condition 
of  affairs  which  supervened  after  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  We  have  already  seen  how  the 
philanthropic  and  superstitious  disposition  of 
the  Czar  was  fanned  into  a  flame  of  enthusiasm 
by  the  celebrated  Madame  Krudener,  who 
thus  became  the  dominant  force  in  determin- 
ing his  conduct.  Dux  fmnina faeti!  She  was, 
in  reality,  the  inspiring  cause  of  that  supreme 
mockery  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was 
presently  formed  by  Alexander,  Francis  II.  of 
Austria,  and  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia. 
On  the  26th  of  September,  1815,  the  famous 
compact  was  concluded,  and  was  submitted  to 
the  other  Powers  of  Europe  for  their  approval. 
Most  of  the  States — all,  indeed,  except  Rome, 
England,  and  France — acceded  to  the  league, 
and  became  parties  to  the  new  system  by 
which  the  Powers  of  Christendom  were  to  be 
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thereafter  governed.  The  leading  principle 
of  the  Alliance  was  that  thenceforth  the  polit- 
ical order  of  the  world  should  be  directed  by 
the  doctrines  and  practices  of  Christianity; 
and  these  doctrines  and  practices  were,  of 
course,  to  be  determined  by  the  creeds  and 
methods  of  the  parties  to  the  compact.  This 
meant  that  practically  the  world  was  to  be 
subjected  to  an  approved  orthodox  despotism. 
The  real  aim  of  the  Alliance  was  to  confirm 
and  perpetuate,  the  existing  dynasties  of  Eu- 
rope ;    to    set    up   a   vast   paternalism   as  the 
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modm  operandi  of  government ;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result  an  appeal  was  made 
to  religion — the  last  appeal  of  tyranny. 

Alexander  is  said  to  have  drawn  with  his 
own  hands  the  agreement  which  his  fellow- 
monarchs  signed,  and  which  was  published  to 
the  world  in  the  following  February.  One 
article  of  the  compact  was  to  the  effect  that  no 
member  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte  should 
ever  occupy  a  European  throne.  Another 
clause  bound  the  parties  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend the  various  dynastic  Houses  and  to  com- 


bine for  the  suppression  of  rebellions  and  revo- 
lutions. The  significance  of  the  whole  scheme 
was  that  political  liberty,  which  had  received 
so  tremendous  an  impetus  in  America  and 
France,  should  be  crushed  out,  and  the  good 
old  fatherly  plan  of  mediaeval  government  be 
reinstated  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 

Of  the  events  that  followed  the  formation 
of  the  Holy  Alliance — of  the  practical  work- 
ings of  the  new  system  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe — a  narrative  has  already  been  given 
in  former  chapters.  "We  have  seen  how,  in 
1821,  revolutions  broke  out  in  Naples 
and  Piedmont,  and  how  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns proceeded  in  those  States  to 
restore  the  style  of  government  which 
they  had  agreed  to  foster.  No  inter- 
ference of  Bonaparte  in  the  affairs  of 
neighboring  kingdoms  had  been  half 
so  flagrant  as  that  of  the  holy  nion- 
archs  who,  in  the  name  of  Christianity, 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  Two  years  after- 
ward, France  herself,  acting  under 
dictation  of  the  Alliance,  suppressed 
the  insurrection  and  restored  absolu- 
tism in  Spain. 

In  the  meantime,  namely,  in  1818, 
a  second  Congress  of  the  Powers  was 
held  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Alexander 
virtually  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions. The  assembly  might  be  prop- 
erly defined  as  a  great  conspiracy 
against  the  liberties  of  mankind.  The 
reaction  had  now  fully  set  in.  The 
measures  debated  were  nearly  all  di- 
rected to  the  suppression  of  the  Liberal 
movement  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Germany.  In  1820  another  con- 
vention was  held  atTroppau  ;  another  at 
Laybach  in  the  following  year;  and  still  another 
at  Verona,  in  1822.  In  all  of  these  conferences 
the  influence  of  the  Czar  was  predominant. 
It  was  one  of  the  surprising  aspects  of  human 
affairs  that  Great  Britain,  whose  Iron  Duke 
and  invincible  squares  had  destroyed  Imperial 
France  at  Waterloo,  and  thus  made  it  possible 
for  the  Continental  sovereigns  to  frame  the 
Holy  Alliance,  now  held  aloof,  and  would  have 
no  part  or  lot  in  their  proceedings.  This  cir- 
cumstance tended  materially  to  the  decline 
of  the  league — a  fact  already   very  apparent 
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before  the  Czar's  death,  in  1825.  The  compact, 
however,  continued  in  nominal  existence  until 
1830,  when  the  French  Revolution  of  that  year 
put  an  end  to  the  most  pernicious  agreement 
of  modern  times. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander,  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  Russia  was  greatly  improved. 
The  Imperial  territories  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  Finland,  Poland,  Bessarabia, 
and  a  part  of  the  Caucasus.  To  the  late 
Czar  must  be  ascribed  the  credit  of  having  at 
least  attempted  the  emancipation  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  serfs.  Many  other  internal  reforms  were 
attempted,  but  the  principles  of  the  Govern- 
ment made  such  measures  impossible  in 
practice.  Alexander  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  self-deceived  mouarchs  who  ever  held  a 
scepter.  In  his  latter  years  he  came  to  realize 
how  great  were  the  illusions  -which  he  had 
cherished.  In  his  character  were  many  ele- 
ments of  weakness.  Napoleon  believed  him 
to  be  treacherous,  and  gave  utterance  to  the 
oft-repeated  assertion  that  Alexander  was  "as 
false  as  a  Byzantine  Greek."     The  Czar  was 


certainly  overreached  and  used  by  men  of 
greater  genius  than  himself.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  reign  the  Russian  Government 
was  greatly  influenced,  if  not  positively  di- 
rected, by  Prince  Metteruich  of  Austria,  who, 
by  playing  upon  the  Czar's  hopes  and  fears, 
gained  a  complete  ascendency  in  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  another  surprising  circumstance  of 
these  times  that  though  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  reign  the  Czar  entertained  liberal  prin- 
ciples, admired  France,  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  Napoleon,  and  was  driven 
against  his  will  into  war  with  that 
great  ruler,  the  case  was  now  com- 
pletely reversed.  Alexander  had  be- 
come a  despot,  and  the  people  strug- 
gled for  emancipation.  Already,  be- 
fore the  Czar's  death,  there  were 
imitteriugs  of  an  outbreak  against 
his  Government.  The  expiration  of 
the  reign  and  the  peculiar  circum- 
stance of  the  lateral  transmission  of 
the  crown  gave  opportunity  for  insur- 
rection to  lift  its  head,  and  a  great 
commotion  ensued  in  many  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

On  the  death  of  the  Czar — he  dying 
without  children — the  crown,  accord- 
ing to  the  established  principles  of 
succession,  should  have  gone  to  Con- 
stantine,  second  son  of  Paul  I.  Con- 
stantine,  however,  had  secretly  re- 
nounced his  claims  to  the  succession 
three  years  before  the  late  Emperor's 
death.  The  Heir  Apparent  had  taken 
in  marriage  the  Princess  Julia  Grud- 
zinska,  of  Poland,  a  Roman  Catholic 
by  religious  profession.  The  prince 
had  preferred  his  wife  to  the  Im- 
perial diadem,  and  had  renounced  the  lat- 
ter in  order  to  obtain  the  former.  For  this 
reason  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Nich- 
olas, brother  of  the  late  Czar.  His  polit- 
ical principles  were  known  to  be  strongly 
reactionary,  while  those  of  Constantine  were 
of  a  liberal  tendency.  The  result  was  that 
the  popular  party  in  Russia,  having  for  its 
leaders  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Em- 
pire, made  an  insurrection,  with  a  view  to 
preventing  the  accession  of  Nicholas  and  of 
securing;  that  of  Constantine.     It  was  believed 
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by  the  Delcabrists,1  which  was  the  name  taken 
by  the  revolutionary  party,  that  under  Con- 
stantine  a  new  constitution'  could  be  gained, 
with  a  large  measure  of  reform.  The  rebell- 
ion, however,  ended  most  disastrously,  and 
the  leaders  were  either  executed  or  sent  into 
Siberia.  The  incipient  revolution  was  utterly 
extinguished.  It  was  perceived  that  Nicholas 
was  fully  equal  to  such  occasions.  With 
greater  force  of  character  thau  his  predecessor 
he  proceeded  to  establish  his  authority,  and 
to  buttress  the  throne  which  he  was  destined 
to  occupy  for  thirty  years. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  new  reign 
the  Czar  became  engaged  in  a  war  with  Persia. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  aggressive 
march  in  the  direction  of  India.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  how  im- 
portant in  an  international  sense  was  the  sub- 
ordination of  Persia  to  the  Russian  Empire. 
From  the  first  the  armies  of  the  Czar  were 
completely  victorious.  The  Persians  were  de- 
feated, first  at  Elizabetpol,  and  afterwards  by 
Marshal  Paskevitch  in  the  battle  of  Javan 
Bulak.  The  war  extended  from  1826  to  Feb- 
ruary of  1828,  when  the  conflict  was  ended 
by  the  Treaty  of  Turkmantchai.  The  Czar 
was  enabled  by  his  successes  to  wrench  from 
Persia  her  two  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Na- 
khitchevan,  and  to  exact  an  indemnity  of 
eighty  millions  of  rubles,  together  with  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was 
this  circumstance  which  tended  more  than  any 
other  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Russians  to 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  South,  and  to  em- 
phasize the  prodigious  mistake  which  Peter 
the  Great  had  made  in  fixing  his  capital  on 
the  frozen  Gulf  of  Finland. 

In  the  same  year  with    the  conclusion  of 


'The  name  Dekabrwts  meant  literally  the  De- 
cembrists, Decemberers,  or  Men  of  December, 
that  month  being  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
der  and  the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection. 

J  An  incident  of  the  times  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  profound  political  ignorance  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  The  Dekabrists  had  adopted  as 
their  political  motto  and  watch-cry,  "  Constantine 
and  the  Constitution."  The  word  for  the  latter 
in  Russian  is  constitutzia.  When  the  Revolution- 
ists tempted  the  army  with  the  prospect  of  bene- 
fits, and  gave  out  to  the  soldiers  the  watch-cry  of 
"  Constantine  and  the  Constitution,"  the  men  in- 
nocently inquired  if  Constitutzia  ivas  the  wije  of 
Constantine ! 


the  peace  with  Persia,  the  Czar  began  a  war 
with  the  Turks.  The  Ottoman  Power  had 
already  entered  upon  that  astonishing  decline 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  modern  times. 
It  was  clear,  from  the  first  impact  of  the  Rus- 
sian forces,  that  the  Sultan  would  not  be  able 
to  make  a  successful  resistance.  After  a  war 
of  only  a  year's  duration,  the  Porte  was  glad 
to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  to  the  Czar  sev- 
eral fortresses  on  the  froutier  and  along  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  indemnity. 

The  years  1830-31  bring  again  into  promi- 
nent notice  the  affairs  of  unfortunate  Poland. 
It  will  be  remembered  how  that  kingdom, 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
had  been  the  object  of  a  sort  of  triple  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  each  willing,  nay  anxious,  to  obtain 
by  means  ranging  from  questionable  to  per- 
fidious, a  share  of  the  Polish  territory.  True, 
a  mere  shadow  of  Polish  independence  had 
been  preserved  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  little  Republic  of  Cracow  was  permitted 
to  survive  as  a  memento  of  the  past.  But  the 
lion's  share  of  Poland  was  given  to  Alexander. 
A  so-called  Kingdom  of  Poland,  formed  out 
of  the  countries  extending  from  the  Niemen 
and  Bug  to  the  Prosna,  was  created  by  the 
Czar,  to  which  he  gave  a  constitution  and  over 
which  he  maintained  his  authority  by  an  army 
of  fifty  thousand  men.  General  Zajonczek 
was  appointed  Viceroy.  But  the  actual  ad- 
ministration was  intrusted  to  the  Czar's  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine.  Such  were  the 
exactions  of  the  latter  and  the  severity  of  his 
rule,  that  the  Poles  became  insubordinate,  and, 
by  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  were 
ready  for  any  event. 

The  conspiracy,  however,  did  not  break 
into  open  violence  until  November  of  1830. 
At  that  time  a  band  of  youthful  democratic 
insurgents,  under  the  lead  of  Peter  Wysocki, 
rose  suddenly  in  Warsaw,  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  organized  a  revolution.  Almost 
the  whole  Polish  people  threw  themselves  at 
once  into  the  movement.  Even  the  aristocrats, 
who  had  been  supposed  to  be  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Russian  cause,  joined  with  their  country- 
men in  the  uprising  for  independence.  A 
declaration    was    made    that    the    House    of 
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Romanoff  was  no  longer  entitled  to  the  throne 
of  Poland. 

A  national  army  was  sent  into  the  field, 
and  the  forces  of  the  Czar  crossed  the  Bug 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  In 
February  and  March  of  1831  several  bloody 
battles  were  fought  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Warsaw.  The  Poles  upheld  their  cause  with 
much  valor  and  enthusiasm;   but  the  general- 


faction.  Oil  the  night  of  the  15th  of  August 
a  terrible  massacre  occurred,  in  which  those 
who  were  thought  to  be  lukewarm  or  treacher- 
ous to  the  Polish  cause,  were  murdered  with- 
out mercy  by  the  revolutionists.  On  the  8th 
of  September,  the  capital  was  taken  by  the 
Russians.  The  other  Polish  cities  soon  suc- 
cumbed, and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

The  ills  which  Poland  suffered  in  this  struff- 
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ship  of  their  leaders  was  not  equal  to  the 
emergencies.  Their  armies  were  driven  back 
from  the  frontiers  whither  they  had  been  sent 
to  revolutionize  the  provinces.  The  main  body 
of  the  patriots  remained  inactive  around  War- 
saw until  the  Russians,  under  Paskevitch, 
crossed  the  Vistula,  and  marched  against  the 
capital.  With  the  approach  of  the  catastrophe, 
the  people  became  suspicious,  and  all  prospects 
of   success    were   destroyed   by   the  spirit  of 


gle  were  indescribable.  Whole  districts  were 
well-nigh  depopulated.  The  bleeding  country 
lay  once  more  at  the  feet  of  a  Power  which 
knew  neither  pity  nor  remorse.  The  patriot 
leaders  were  seized,  and  either  executed  or 
banished  into  the  snows  of  Siberia.  The  es- 
tates of  those  who  had  participated  in  the  re- 
bellion were  confiscated.  The  common  soldiers 
were  transferred  to  the  Russian  army.  The 
Polish   Constitution    and    statutes    were  abro- 
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gated.  The  university  at  Warsaw,  and  the  other 
principal  seats  of  learning,  were  abolished, 
and  a  censorship  established  over  the  press 
and  the  speech  of  the  people.  To  all  this  was 
added  a  cruel  system  of  police,  and  the  fixing 
of  Russian  garrisons  in  Warsaw  and  the  other 
principal  towns  of  the  country. 

The  late  trouble  of  Emperor  Nicholas  with 
the  Sultan  had  ended  with  the  peace  of  Adrian- 
ople.  By  this  agreement,  the  frontiers  of 
Russia  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
were  considerably  improved.  The  pressure, 
henceforth,  of  the  great  Empire  of  the  North 
on  the  Ottoman  dominions  became  constant, 
resulting,  after  twenty  years,  in  a  war  which 
drew  into  its  vortex  the  great  Powers  of  West- 
ern Europe.  In  the  meantime,  international 
changes  were  taking  place,  by  which  the  gen- 
eral relations  of  the  European  governments 
were  extensively  modified.  During  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVIII.  in  France,  strong  ties  had 
existed  between  him  and  the  Czar.  We  have 
seen  at  many  places  in  the  preceding  narra- 
tive how,  at  intervals,  this  overspanning  rela- 
tion of  Russia  and  France  had  been  estab- 
lished. The  intimacy  between  the  two  Powers 
continued  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
when  the  elder  Bourbons  were  expelled  from 
France,  and  the  Citizen  King  brought  in  as  a 
compromise  between  the  past  and  the  future. 
The  event  was  very  displeasing  to  the  Czar, 
who,  while  he  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
change,  would  never  go  further  towards  affil- 
iation with  the  new  French  dynasty.  He  re- 
fused to  give  to  the  Citizen  King  the  title  of 
My  Brother,  with  which  the  sovereigns  of  Eu- 
rope have  been  wont  to  address  each  other. 

The  result  of  this  palpable  break  of  the 
Franco-Russian  arch  was  to  bring  the  Czar 
and  his  Government  into  close  union  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 
It  was  a  renewal  of  the  identical  relationship 
which  had  been  established  in  1814,  and  the 
effect  of  the  same  was  soon  seen  in  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Czar  with  the  affairs  of  Turkey 
in  Egypt.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  vassal  of  the  Sultan  and  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
and  of  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  Syria,  need 
not  be  here  repeated.  We  have  already  seen 
the  results  of  that  contest,  and  how  the  whole 
tendency  of  the  struggle  of  Mehemet  and 
Ibrahim  was  to  bring  again  into  the  foreground 
43 


that  ever-recurring  Eastern  Question,  the 
shadow  of  which,  to  the  present  day,  rests  in 
varying  degrees  of  density  on  half  the  land- 
scape of  Europe. 

It  has  been  a  feature  in  the  policy  of  the 
Russian  Czars  to  cultivate  personal  relation- 
ships with  the  Houses  of  the  West.  This  has 
been  effected  by  visits,  compliments,  and  many 
intermarriages.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Czar  Peter,  in  the  days  of  his  earthly  pilgrim- 
age, sallied  forth  on  precisely  such  a  mis- 
sion as  that  to  which  we  here  refer.  It  was 
not  only  as  a  ship  carpenter,  a  tradesman,  an 
adventurer,  but  as  a  barbaric  diplomatist,  that 
he  went  abroad.  Alexander  I.  had  on  more 
than  one  occasion  pressing  business  in  the 
West  as  far  as  Paris — a  place  with  which  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  In  1844,  Nicholas 
made  a  tour  of  the  Continent,  going  first  on  a 
visit  to  Queen  Victoria,  afterwards  on  a  like 
call  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  two 
years  later  with  Pope  Gregory  XVI. 

In  1846  there  was  a  second  attempt  at  in- 
surrection among  the  Poles;  but  the  move- 
ment was  easily  suppressed.  Czar  Nicholas 
had  little  idea  of  politics  or  political  excite- 
ments. It  is  evident  that  he  was  unable  to 
understand  or  appreciate  the  agitations  wiili 
which  the  larger  part  of  Europe  was  shaken 
in  the  stormy  days  of  1848.  In  a  general 
way  he  perceived  that  his  own  place  was  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Revolution.  For  a  while, 
however,  he  stood  aloof.  The  heavy  and  half- 
barbaric  populations  of  his  own  dominions 
were  little  disturbed  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
West,  and  the  Czar  found  no  opportunity  of 
interference  until  he  was  invited  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  to  assist  him  in  putting  down 
the  Hungarian  Rebellion.  Nicholas  at  once 
responded,  and  it  was  by  means  of  a  Russian 
army,  rather  than  other  forces,  that  the  Mag- 
yars were  defeated  and  the  insurrection  of  1849 
finally  crushed. 

In  the  proper  place  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land we  have  recited  the  story  of  the  Czar's 
open  and  indiscreet  purposes  relative  to  Tur- 
key. In  that  connection  his  overtures  to  Eng- 
land concerning  the  best  disposition  of  the  es- 
tates, political  and  personal,  of  his  friend,  the 
"  Sick  Man,"  were  fully  set  forth.  When  his 
proposals  were  met,  first  with  diplomatical  si- 
lence,   then    with    evasion,    and    finally    with 
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downright  antagonism,  the  Czar  was  greatly 
mortified;  but  bis  project  of  appropriating  the 
Sick  Man's  goods  was  not  abated.  One  ag- 
gression followed  auother,  until  the  attention 
of  the  Western  Powers  was  necessarily  drawn 
to  the  Russian  programme  on  the  Black  Sea — 
until  the  complication  thickened  and  war  en- 
sued. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Russia  wTas  putting 
forth  her  hand  towards  the  Black  Sea  ports 
and  the  Mediterranean,  she  also  extended  her 
power  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  direction 


of  the  Caucasus.  The  tribes  of  the  Daghestan 
were  in  union,  under  their  celebrated  leader 
Shamyl,  in  a  religious  war  agaiust  the  Northern 
Powers.  The  government  which  the  chieftain 
established  was  a  theocracy.  Hostilities  with 
the  Russians  began  as  early  as  1837,  when 
General  Ivelitch  was  defeated  by  Shamyl  in 
battle.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  Akulgo 
was  stormed  by  the  Russians  under  General 
Grabbe,  Shamyl  was  supposed  to  be  among 
the  killed ;  but  bis  death  was  a  fiction,  which 
was  soon  dispelled  by  his  reappearance.     War 


was  renewed  in  1844,  and  Shamyl,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  withstood  for  a  while 
the  forces  of  the  Czar.  For  several  years  he 
kept  the  field,  and  was  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  own  cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  war  between  Russia  and  the  Western 
Powers.  He  held  out  bravely  until  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  was  finally  taken  prisoner, 
in  September  of  1859,  several  years  after  the 
death  of  the  Czar.  Alexander  II.,  who  had 
now  acceded  to  the  throne,  treated  the  captive 
chieftain  with  consideration,  fixing  his  resi- 
dence at  Kaluga,  and  allowing  him  a  pension 
of  ten  thousand  rubles. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  chapter  how,  in 
the  year  1853,  the  Russian  Government  de- 
manded of  the  Ottoman  Porte  certain  guaran- 
tees of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Christians  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  The  interference  was  of 
a  sort  to  arouse  all  the  fears  and  suspicions  of 
the  Sultan,  and  to  excite  the  hostility  of  those 
European  Powers  with  which  the  preservation 
of  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  Turkey 
bad  become  a  cardinal  political  principle. 
The  Sultan  could  but  regard  the  demand  of 
the  Czar  as  virtually  requiring  him  to  abdicate 
his  sovereignty,  and  he  therefore  refused  to 
make  the  guarantees.  In  this  action  he  was 
upheld  by  England,  France,  and  Sardinia, 
who  were  thus  thrown  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Ottoman  Power  in  the  conflict  now  im- 
minent. 

The  Crimean  War  broke  out  on  the  Danube 
in  1853,  but  the  scene  of  the  struggle  was 
destined  to  be  quickly  transferred  from  Europe 
to  Asia.  It  appears  that  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  hostilities  the  Czar  became  convinced 
of  the  inexpediency  of  a  European  invasion. 
He  accordingly  reversed  his  movements,  and 
while  attempting  to  hold  the  slight  gains 
made  on  the  Danubian  frontier,  directed  the 
military  energies  of  the  Empire  to  the  small 
peninsula  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  from  which  the  war  has  taken 
its  historical  name.  The  latter  region  be- 
came thenceforth  the  principal  theater  of  the 
action. 
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CHAPTER   CXLIX.-CRIMEAN   WAR. 


T  is  riot  needed  that  we 
should  here  repeat,  other 
than  by  the  briefest  sum- 
mary, the  outline  of  that 
great  Easteru  Question, 
out  of  which  the  Crimean 
war  arose.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  whole  issue,  narrowed  down  to  a  point, 
was  whether  Russia  might  now  move  south- 
ward, gain  control  of  the  Black  Sea,  overawe 
the  Porte,  force  her  way  through  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  into  the  Archipelago,  and  thus 
rectify,  once  for  all,  the  mistake  of  Peter  the 
■Great ;    or  whether  she  should    be   held  back 


from  her  manifest  destiny  and  compelled  to 
limit  her  commerce  to  the  frozen  gulfs  of  the 
Eastern  Baltic.  Such,  in  a  word,  was — and 
is — the  substance  of  the  tremendous  contro- 
versy. 

The  desultory  conflict  along  the  Danube 
continued  until  the  autumn  of  1853.  Thus 
far  there  had  been  some  possibility  of  an  ad- 
justment; but  an  event  now  occurred  which 
made  it  necessary,  from  an  international  point 
of  view,  to  refer  the  question  to  battle  and 
the  sword.  At  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
the  sea-port  town  of  Sinope,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  held  by  the  Turks. 
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The  place  was  fortified,  and  a  Turkish  squad- 
ron lay  in  the  bay.  All  of  a  sudden,  on  the 
30th  of  November,  a  Russian  fleet,  corning 
across  from  Sebastopol,  swooped  down  on  the 
Turks,  and  the  latter,  seeing  the  conflict  in- 
evitable, sailed  out  to  battle.  The  result  was 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  Turkish  squadron. 
The  estimate  placed  the  loss  of  the  Turks  at 
more  than  four  thousand,  while  scarcely  as 
many  hundred  were  saved  alive.  Thus,  by  an 
overt  act,  of  so  doubtful  a  character  as  to  be 
■called  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  the  "  massacre 
of  Siuope,"  did  Russia  precipitate  the  conflict. 

The  wager  was  at  once  accepted.  The  al- 
lied Powers  quickly  sent  into  the  Black  Sea  an 
army  of  sixty-five  thousand  men,  with  five 
thousand  horse  and  eighty  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  expedition  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Eupa- 
toria  on  the  14th  of  September,  1854.  A 
period  of  nine  and  a  half  months  had  thus 
■elapsed  from  the  destruction  of  Siuope  to  the 
planting  of  a  foreign  army  in  the  face  of  the 
Russian  Power.  The  allies  concentrated  their 
forces  at  Varna,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black 
■Sea,  from  which  place  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign contemplated  a  descent  on  the  Russians, 
strongly  posted  in  the  Crimea.  In  the  inter- 
val which  had  now  elapsed  the  Turkish  cause 
had  been  somewhat  revived  by  a  series  of 
slight  successes  against  their  enemy.  Omar 
Pasha  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish 
forces,  and  had  shown  such  energy  and  ability 
as  to  call  forth  the  applause,  not  only  of  his 
countrymen,  but  of  all  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
the  wTar  remained  to  be  fought  out  on  a  larger 
scale  and  with  a  stronger  hand  than  the  Otto- 
man Empire  was  of  itself  able  to  furnish. 

The  Russian  army  was  commanded  by 
Prince  MenshikofT,  who  took  up  his  position 
and  awaited  the  invaders  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  River  Alma.  It  was  along  this  line 
that  the  first  serious  struggle  of  the  war  ensued. 
Here,  on  the  20th  of  September,  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Russians  were 
defeated,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  in  the 
direction  of  their  strong  fortress  of  Sebastopol, 
situated  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  To  the  defense  of  this  stronghold 
all  the  energies  of  the  Russians  were  now 
•directed,  and  to  its  capture  the  allies  devoted 
themselves  with  vigorous  activity.  Meanwhile, 
the  Russian  Government  sent  forward    to  the 


rescue  additional  forces,  which  reached  the 
Crimea  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
with  these  MenshikofT  succeeded,  on  the  24th 
of  the  month,  in  uniting  his  army  at  Bakhtchi- 
serai.  Soon  afterwards  he  retired  within  the 
fortifications  of  Sebastopol,  where  he  prepared 
to  defend  himself  to  the  last. 

On  the  25th  of  September  the  heights  of 
Balaklava,  lying  south  of  the  fortress,  were 
seized  by  the  British  division  of  the  allied 
army,  under  command  of  Lord  Raglan,  and 
the  siege  began,  which  was  to  continue  from 
the  9th  of  October,  for  nearly  eleven  months. 
Several  days  were  occupied  by  the  allies  with 
the  introductory    work    of    gaining    favorable 


positions  around  Sebastopol,  and  on  the  17th 
of  October  the  allied  batteries  were  opened  on 
the  town.  The  Russians  had,  in  the  meantime, 
blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  on  the 
west  with  sunken  vessels  and  other  obstruc- 
tions, by  which  the  city  had  been  rendered  un- 
assailable to  the  allied  fleet. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  memorable  in  modern  times.  On 
two  occasions  the  Russians  sallied  forth  and 
gave  battle.  The  first  conflict  of  this  kind 
occiu-red  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  October, 
at  Balaklava,  which  was  now  held  and  de- 
fended by  a  combined  force  of  Turks  and 
English.     At  first  the  Russian  attack  was  sue- 
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cessful,  and  four  redoubts  held  by  the  Turkish 
troops  were  captured  in  the  assault.  At  the 
crisis  of  the  battle,  however,  the  British  High- 
landers came  into  action,  and  the  Russians  were 
repulsed.  The  latter  did  not  attempt  to  reuew 
the  attack,  but  confined  themselves  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  batteries  against  the  counter 
charge  of  the  allies. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  famous  in- 
cident occurred  of  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade.  In  the  trenches  of  Balaklava  was  a 
body  of  light  horse,  numbering  six  hundred 
and  seven  men,  under  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan.     It  happened  that  this  officer  had 


drew  their  sabers.  It  has  been  said  by  a  mil- 
itary critic  that  it  was  the  charge  of  a  brigade 
"against  the  Russian  army  in  position."  It 
was  so  understood  at  the  moment.  "  Boys, 
here  goes  the  last  of  the  Cardigans,"  said  the 
Earl,  as,  with  compressed  lips  and  bloodless 
face,  he  rode  along  the  line  and  took  his  place 
at  the  head.  Then  they  drew  down  their  cap- 
rims,  and  charged.  They  went  to  their  death 
like  heroes.  At  every  flash  of  the  Russian 
guns  men  and  horses  flew  into  the  air  like 
chaff,  but  the  rest  rode  on,  and  rode  over  the 
Russian  batteries  before  they  turned.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  the  men  survived 


INKEEMAN. 


become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Lord  Lucan, 
who  commanded  the  division.  While  certain 
Russian  batteries  on  the  heights  at  a  distance 
were  pounding  away  at  the  English  position, 
an  order,  borne  by  Captain  Nolan,  came  to 
Cardigan  to  charge  the  Russian  guns!  The 
order  bore  the  signature  of  Lord  Lucan,  but 
this  was  afterwards  declared  to  be  a  forgery. 
It  was  like  ordering  out  a  regiment  of  boys  to 
carry  Gibraltar.  But  obedience  was  obedience, 
and  the  order  with  the  commander's  signature 
might  not  be  questioned. 

So  the   brave  young  fellows  of  the  Light 
Brigade  tightened  their  girths,  mounted,  and 


the  charge,  and  even  so  few  would  hardly  have 
come  forth  from  the  valley  of  death  alive,  had 
not  the  Russians  been  struck  with  magna- 
nimity at  the  spectacle,  and  ceased  firing. 
Strangely  enough,  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  was 
not  killed  or  injured.1     Captain  Nolan  fell  at 

1  Some  years  ago  the  Author  had  the  gooil  for- 
tune to  hear  from  an  eye-witness  an  account  of 
the  famous  charge,  which  has  furnished  Tenny- 
son with  the  theme  of  his  great  war  lyric  : 
"  Wlien  can  their  glory  fade? 
O,  the  wild  charge  they  made  ! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honor  the  charge  they  made  ! 
Honor  the  Light  Brigade  ! 
Noble  six  hundred." 
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the  beginning  of  the  charge,  and  so  the  au- 
thenticity of  Lord  Lucan's  order  could  never 
1»  ascertained.  It  cau  not  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, that  the  purpose  was  simply  to  destroy 
Cardigan,  by  the  method  which  has  been  the 
resort  of  military  commanders  devoid  of  mo- 
rality, since  the  days  of  David  aud  Uriah. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Balaklava 
occurred  another  hard  couflict  at  the  village  of 
Iukerman,  at  the  head  of  the  harbor  of  Se- 
bastopol.  On  the  5th  of  November,  1854,  a 
strong  force   of  Russians  descended  from  the 


both  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  the  greatest 
hardships.  The  sufferings  of  the  allies,  so  far 
away  from  the  source  of  supplies,  were  at  times 
beyond  description.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  other  siege  of  modern  times  has  entailed 
such  cruel  privations  upon  a  civilized  soldiery. 
At  times  the  combined  havoc  of  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  cold  was  seen  in  its  worst  work  in 
the  allied  camps.  The  genius  of  Elizabeth 
Butler  has  seized  upon  the  morning  "Roll 
Call,"  in  the  Crimean  snows  of  1855,  to  de- 
pict the  excess  of  human  suffering  and  devo- 
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heights,  and  were  met  by  the  allies  on  the 
slope  opposite  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town, 
which  occupied  the  site  in  the  times  of  Strabo. 
A  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  English 
ami  French  were  victorious.  Many  other 
sorties  were  made  from  the  fortress,  but  were 
designed  rather  to  delay  the  siege  than  with 
any  serious  hope  of  breaking  the  investment. 
Sometimes  the  conflicts,  though  desultory, 
were  severe,  taking  the  proportions  of  regular 
bal  ties.  But  nothing  decisive  was  effected,  until 
winter  closed  on  the  scene,  and  brought  upon 


tion — the  acme  of  English  heroism  in  a  foreign 
land. 

Meanwhile,  the  allied  lines  around  Sebas- 
topol  were  considerably  contracted,  and  sev- 
eral serious  assaults  were  made  on  the  Russian 
works.  On  the  23d  of  February  the  French 
in  front  of  the  bastion,  called  the  Malakhoff, 
assaulted  that  stronghold  with  great  valor,  but 
were  unsuccessful.  On  the  18th  of  the  fol- 
lowing June  au  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
the  Redan,  a  strong  redoubt  at  the  other  ex- 
treme of  the  Russian  defenses,  but  the  assail- 
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ants  were  again  repulsed.  Then,  on  the  16th 
of  August,  followed  the  bloody  battle  of 
Tchernaya,  in  which  the  Russians  made  a  final 
effort  to  raise  the  siege.  With  a  force  of 
fifty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand  cav- 
alry they  threw  themselves  on  the  allied 
position,  but  were  beaten  back  with  great 
slaughter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  trenches  of  the  allies 
had  been  drawn  so  near  the  Russian  works 
that  there  was  a  fair- prospect  of  carrying  the 
bastions  by  another  assault.     A  terrible  bom- 


possible,  to  prevent  the  future  occupancy  of 
the  place  by  the  Russians  as  a  seat  of  com- 
merce and  war. 

A  serious  check  was  thus  given  by  the  al- 
lied Powers  to  the  ambitious  projects  which 
had  been  entertained  by  Czar  Nicholas  and 
his  predecessors  relative  to  the  extension  of 
Russian  power  on  the  south  and  south-west. 
The  results  of  the  war  seemed  to  have  been 
reached  by  the  capture  of  Sebastopol.  The 
Russians  were  fairly  brought  to  bay.  The 
death  of  Czar  Nicholas,  on  the  2d  of  March, 


STORMING  OF  THE  REDAN. 


bardment  was  begun  on  the  5th,  and  continued 
to  the  8th  of  September,  when  both  the  Re- 
dan and  the  MalakhofF  were  taken  by  storm. 
But  the  struggle  was  desperate,  and  the  losses 
on  both  sides  immense.  The  Russians  blew 
up  their  fortifications  on  the  south  side  of 
the  harbor,  and  retreated  across  the  bay.  Nor 
did  they  afterwards  make  any  serious  attempt 
to  regain  the  stronghold  which  the  allies  had 
wrested  from  them.  The  victors  for  their 
part  proceeded  to  destroy  the  docks,  arsenals, 
and  ship-yards  of  Sebastopol,  and,  as  far   as 


1855,  tended  to  encourage  the  movement  for 
peace.  After  the  capture  and  sack  of  Kertch, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Sea  of  Azov,  on  the 
25th  of  May,  active  hostilities  ceased,  and 
negotiations  were  opened  for  a  general  settle- 
ment. Commissioners  met  at  Paris,  and,  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1856,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, to  which  Russia  was  obliged  to  give  a 
reluctant  consent. 

The  event  was  notable  in  the  diplomatical 
history  of  modern  times.  The  terms  agreed 
upon  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  became  a  sort  of 
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landmark  in  all  subsequent  diplomacy  relative 
to  the  affairs  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  was 
stipulated  in  the  first  place  that  the  Black  Sea 
should  be  and  remain  neutral  ;  that  it  should 
be  open  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  but 
interdicted  to  ships  of  war,  except  that  a  cer- 
tain force  might  be  maintained  for  revenue 
purposes  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  Neither 
Power  might  henceforth  build  any  arsenal  or 
fortress  on  the  shores  of  the  disputed  water. 
No  war-ships  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus ;   but  certain 


vantages  of  the  public  laws  and  international 
system  of  Europe.  As  for  the  rest,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  guaranteed 
by  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Austria. 

The  commissioners  next  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  general  questions,  and  adopted 
several  principles  of  great  advantage  in  the 
future  intercourse  of  nations.  Among  these, 
the  most  salutary  was  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vateering ;  and  though  this  clause  has  not  yet 
become  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  has 
nevertheless  done  much  to  put  under  the  ban 

m 
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vessels  might  be  stationed  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube.  That  river — last  of  the  great 
streams  of  Europe — was  opened  to  all  friendly 
commerce.  The  limits  of  Bessarabia  were 
changed,  with  a  view  to  depriving  Russia  of 
the  control  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  All 
the  places  taken  from  the  Czar  hy  war  were 
restored  without  indemnity.  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia  were  placed  under  the  general 
suzerainty  of  Turkey,  but  were  given  their 
independent  rights  as  principalities.  The  Sul- 
tan   was    invited    to    participate    in    the    ad- 


of  international  displeasure  the  nefarious  busi- 
ness of  private  warfare  on  the  sea.  The 
Treaty  of  1856  further  provided  that  in  times 
of  war  the  flag  of  a  neutral  nation  should  pro- 
tect the  goods  even  of  an  enemy  on  the  high 
sea,  unless  those  goods  should  have  direct 
respect  to  the  purposes  of  war.  It  was  still 
further  stipulated  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral 
State,  except  contraband  of  war,  should  not  be 
liable  to  capture,  even  under  the  flag  of  a 
belligerent  Power;  and  that  blockade,  in  order 
to  be  binding,  must  be  actually  enforced  with 
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such  a  fleet  as  would  make  access  to  the  coast 
of  an  euemy  either  impossible  or  extremely 
dangerous. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  upon  the  salutary 
character  of  the  principles  thus  announced. 
For  generations  the  nations  of  Christendom 
had  struggled  hard  to  reach  enlightened  rules 
of  intercourse  in  war  and  peace.  To  the  more 
civilized  code  now  adopted  the  other  great 
States  of  Europe  and  America  were  invited  to 
accede,  and  many  did  so.  But,  for  reasons 
peculiar  to  themselves,  the  United  States  and 
Spaiu  refused  their  assent  to  the  compact — the 
former  State  because  the  treaty  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  the  acknowledgment  of  neutral 
rights,  and  the  latter  because  the  new  rules 
were  too  liberal  to  accord  with  their  relentless 
Boufbonism. 

It  thus  happened  that  for  directly  opposite 


and  irreconcilable  reasons,  the  most  progress- 
sive  Power  of  the  New  World  and  the  most 
reactionary  kingdom  of  Europe  were  placed 
in  a  common  attitude  on  the  great  question  of 
belligerent  rights  at  sea.  As  for  the  United 
States  and  her  decision  that  privateering  should 
not,  for  the  present,  be  banned  by  Interna- 
tional Law,  her  action  in  the  premises  soon 
cost  her  dearly.  Within  six  years,  in  the  heat 
and  fury  of  the  Civil  War,  she  was  made  to 
feel  with  terrible  keenness  the  sharp  sword 
which  she  had  prepared  for  herself.  The 
half-piratical  craft,  sent  abroad  under  the 
authority  of  the  Confederate  States,  or  no 
authority  at  all,  but  still  bearing  the  char- 
acter of  privateers,  swept  the  commerce  of 
our  country  from  the  seas,  and  terrorized 
the  whole  Atlantic  with  their  captures  and 
burnings. 


CHAPTER    CL.-LAST  TWO   ALEXANDERS. 


JUSSIA  emerged  from  the 
Crimean  War  with  little 
credit  or  honor.  Alexan- 
der II.  came  to  the  throne 
about  a  year  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  conflict. 
On  the  7th  of  September, 
1856,  he  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  at 
Moscow,  the  ancient  capital.  From  the  first, 
it  was  clear  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
most  liberal  Czar  who  had  ever  occupied  the 
Russiau  throne.  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  the 
war  died  away  when  the  lines  of  despotism, 
so  tightly  drawn  by  Nicholas,  were  allowed  to 
relax.  Alexander  undertook  the  work  of 
emancipating  the  Russians  from  the  terrible 
system  of  military  discipline  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  since  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Great.  A  true  civil  administration  was  in- 
troduced throughout  the  Empire.  The  mil- 
itary colonies  were  dissolved,  and  a  system  of 
public  instruction  instituted  under  Imperial 
patronage.  Especial  pains  were  taken  by  the 
Czar  to  secure  proper  officers  and  professors 
for  the  new  seats  of  learning.  The  censorship 
of  the  pivss  was,  in  part,  removed,  and  a 
spirit  of  toleration  exhibited  which  had  hith- 


erto been  unknown  in  Russia.  The  miserable 
system  of  espionage  which  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed was  forbidden,  and  vigorous  measures 
instituted  to  exterminate  official  corruption 
from  the  government.  Talented  young  men 
of  actual  merit  and  real  virtue  were  sought 
out  and  preferred  for  office.  The  internal  in- 
dustries of  the  Empire  received  a  new  impulse 
under  the  fostering  care  of  Alexander,  and 
foreign  commerce  was  greatly  quickened  by 
the  salutary  regulations  and  liberal  conduct  of 
the  Government  toward  the  merchant  marine. 
Better  still  was  the  general  amuesty  which  was 
issued  for  political  offenses.  The  exiles  and 
fugitives,  both  Poles  and  Russians,  were  al- 
lowed to  return  from  Siberia,  and  those  who 
had  been  expatriated  were  permitted  to  re- 
sume their  former  rights  without  prejudice  to 
themselves  or  family. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  humane 
works  of  Alexander  II.  was  the  emancipation 
of  the  Russian  serfs.  From  his  youth  the 
Czar  had  cherished  a  sentiment  of  hostility  to 
the  institution  of  serfdom.  On  coming  to  the 
throne  he  was  encouraged  in  his  wish  and  pur- 
pose  by  Nicholas  Milutin  and  General  Bostoft- 
zoff,  two  of  his  principal  advisers.     At.  the  firs* 
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tne  proposed  measure  was  violently  antago- 
nized by  the  serf-owners,  who  spared  no  effort 
to  thwart  the  plans  of  the  Czar.  But  the  lat- 
ter summoned  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  were  chiefly  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  serfdom,  and  quietly  told  them  that  their 
prejudices  and  supposed  interests  must  yield  ; 
that  if  Russian  society  must  suffer  an  up- 
heaval, the  revolution  would  better  begin  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom  ;  and  that  serfdom 
must  be  abolished. 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1861, 
he  issued  his  famous  decree  of  emancipation  ; 
and  during  the  following  two  years  the  edict 
was  successfully  executed.  Before  the  work 
was  accomplished,  however,  namely,  in 
Januuary  of  1863,  a  Polish  insurrection 
broke  out,  which,  for  the  time,  required 
all  the  energies  of  the  government  in  its 
suppression.  For  about  a  year  the  in- 
surgents remained  in  arms,  but  were  finally 
put  down  and  punished  with  the  severity 
peculiar  to  the  Russian  administration. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Czar  Alexan- 
der to  reign  in  an  age  when  the  intellect 
of  Russia  was  passing  through  the  rapid 
stages  of  development.  His  many  liberal  ^ 
concessions  were  met  by  the  people  less  vv 
in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  than  with  a  senti- 
ment of  having  recovered  that  of  which 
they  had  long  been  robbed  by  the  Im- 
perial Government.  As  fast  as  new  rights 
were  granted,  new  demands  were  made; 
insomuch,  that  when  the  Czar  would  fain 
put  a  stop  to  the  movement  which  he  him- 
self had  begun,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
do  so.  In  the  midst  of  what  was  really  a 
beneficent  administration  he  became  an  object 
of  distrust  and  aversion.  As  early  as  April 
of  1866  an  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life 
by  a  certain  Dimitri  Karakozoff,  whose  purpose 
was  frustrated  by  the  heroism  of  a  loyal  peas- 
ant. At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  a  sec- 
ond unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
Czar  was  made  by  the  Pole,  Berezowski. 

In  1870  the  Emperor  resumed  the  work  of 
reform.  The  hereditary  priesthood  was  abol- 
ished. The  military  methods  of  the  Germans, 
now  victorious  in  their  great  war  with  France, 
were  introduced  into  the  Russian  army;  and 
a  series  of  liberal  measures  were  adopted  for 
the  promotion  of  public  education  throughout 


the  Empire.  In  1871-72  the  Czar's  second 
son,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  made  a  tour  <>f 
the  United  States,  and  was  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  marks  of  consideration  and  re- 
spect. The  people  of  our  country,  though  they 
had  no  sympathy  with  Imperial  institutions, 
could  not  well  forget  that  in  the  recent  fiery 
furnace  of  the  great  Civil  War,  Alexander  II. 
was  the  only  European  sovereigu  whose  moral 
influence  and  support  were  unequivocally  given 
to  the  Union  cause. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  most 
interesting  paragraphs  in  the  history  of  modern 
times.  The  brief  story  here  presented  of  the 
reign    of    Alexander    II.,   during    the   fifteen 


ALEXANDER  II. 


years  after  his  accession,  must  have  showu  the 
reader  the  essential  Liberalism  of  his  princi- 
ples, and  convinced  the  most  skeptical  of  his 
sincere  purpose  to  reform  the  Russian  Empire. 
Why,  then,  should  there  have  come  to  pass,  in 
the  minds  of  the  Russians  themselves,  a  re- 
action against  Alexander ;  a  distrust  first, 
and  antagonism  afterwards,  with  respect  to  all 
his  purposes  and  policy?  The  answer,  how- 
ever, is  not  far  to  seek.  It  was  the  essential 
vice  of  a  personal  government.  It  was  that 
fact  or  principle  which  makes  it  impossible,  in 
modern  times,  for  a  personal  autocracy  to  be 
established,  or  at  least  maintained,  over  man- 
kind, except  by  despotic  and  arbitrary  methods. 
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The  throne  of  every  autocrat  in  any  part  of 
the  world  must  be  upheld  by  an  army, 
and  be  buttressed  with  batteries.  So  long  as 
the  autocrat  will  keep  his  place,  he  must  be  a 
despot.  For  him  to  be  good  is  to  be  weak ; 
and  to  be  weak  is  to  be  miserable. 

It  thus  happens  that  when  nature  aud 
civilization  combine  to  place  at  the  head  of 
some  personal  despotism  a  great  aud  liberal- 
minded  man,  he  really  has  before  him  a  single 
alternative  :  He  must  avoid  reform,  aud  choke 
his  own  aspirations  aud  those  of  his  people 
with  a  common  strangulation,  or  else  he  must 
loose  the  rein  and  allow  a  half-emancipated 
barbarism  to  dash  away  with  his  chariot  and 
himself  over  the  precipice  of  revolution  into 
chaos.  Such  an  alternative  was,  from  the  first 
day,  before  Alexander  II.  He  desired  reform, 
and  so  did  his  people.  He  hoped  to  effect  it 
by  means  of  the  existing  machinery  of  the 
autocracy  ;  aud  the  sequel  was,  as  we  shall  see, 
his  own  destruction  and  the  revocation  of  the 
ancient  forms  of  despotism. 

For  no  sooner  was  Liberalism  announced 
thau  the  under  man  in  Russia  arose  and  began 
to  lay  about  him.  The  decade  from  1870  to 
1880  was  marked  in  the  history  of  the  Empire 
for  the  growth  aud  spread  of  that  peculiar  and 
dangerous  social  phenomenon  called  Nihilism. 
A  great  politico-social  organization,  known  as 
the  Nihilists,  not  dissimilar  in  its  doctrines  and 
methods  to  the  International  Society  of  West- 
ern Europe,  but  more  pronounced  in  its 
radicalism,  became  prevalent  in  all  the  centers 
of  Russian  civilization.  The  political  princi- 
ples of  the  body  were — and  are — not  dissimilar 
to  those  of  our  forefathers  in  the  times  of  our 
Revolution,  or  to  those  of  the  French  Democ- 
racy of  1789;  but  the  methods  of  the  Nihilists, 
one  of  whose  principles  appears  to  be  to  adopt 
assassination  as  a  means  of  political  reform,  are 
unworthy  to  be  classed  with  those  adopted  by  our 
Revolutionists  and  by  the  Democrats  of  France. 

As  the  organization  became  more  power- 
ful, it  grew  more  bold.  As  early  as  April 
of  1879,  General  Gurko,  commandant  of  St. 
Petersburg,  was  constrained  to  issue  an  order 
that  every  householder  in  the  city  should 
keep  a  watchman  at  his  door,  day  and 
night,  to  prevent  the  posting  of  seditious 
placards  and  the  circulation  of  revolutionary 
pamphlets.    In  the  following  winter  an  attempt 


was  made  to  destroy  the  Czar  by  blowing  up 
a  railway  train,  and  a  little  later  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  Winter  Palace  had  been  un- 
dermined. Threats  of  assassinatiou  were  heard 
on  every  hand,  and  at  last  the  Nihilistic  con- 
spirators were  successful.  On  the  loth  of 
March,  1881,  as  the  Czar,  returning  from  a 
military  review,  was  driving  along  the  Ilka- 
terinoviski  Canal,  an  Orsiui  bomb,  thrown  by 
an  invisible  hand,  exploded  uuder  his  carriage, 
tearing  away  the  after  part  of  the  vehicle. 
Two  marines  and  the  Emperor,  who  alighted 
unhurt,  approached  the  assassin,  and  were 
about  to  seize  him  when  a  second  bomb, 
thrown  by  an  accomplice,  exploded  close  by 
the  Czar's  side,  and  blew  both  of  his  legs  into 
a  mass  of  mangled  flesh  and  bone.  ' '  Help 
me!"  cried  the  dying  Alexander,  as  he  sauk 
into  the  dust,  from  which  he  was  lifted  only 
to  expire  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  The 
terrible  dynamite  had  done  its  work.  A 
veritable  reigu  of  terror  supervened.  For  a 
few  days  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  Govern- 
ment could  survive;  but  the  police  authorities 
of  the  Empire  proved  strong  enough  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  reigning  House,  and 
Alexander  III.  was  crowned  as  his  father's 
successor. 

The  assassins  of  the  late  Czar,  five  in  num- 
ber, were  soon  discovered,  tried,  condemned 
aud  executed.  One  of  them  was  a  woman  of 
rank,  named  Sophia  Perovska,  daughter  of 
the  Minister  of  Domains,  and  granddaughter 
of  a  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Nicholas  I. 
She  it  was  who  had  given  the  signal  for  the 
exploding  of  the  mine  under  the  railway 
train  in  November  of  1880.  She  it  was  who 
waved  her  handkerchief  to  Ruisakoff,  who 
threw  the  bomb  under  the  Emperor's  carriage. 
She  it  was  who,  on  being  tried,  asked  the 
Court  to  condemn  her  to  the  same  punish- 
ment with  the  others.  It  thus  happened  that 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  began  with  the 
first  public  execution  of  a  woman  which  had 
taken  place  in  Russia  for  half  a  century. 

We  may  well  pause  to  ask  whether  these 
terrible  proceedings  had  any  effect  on  the 
course  of  events.  Were  the  Nihilists  euabled 
by  such  means  to  awe  the  Government  into 
the  liberation  of  the  people  from  autocratic 
rule?  For  a  while  terror  was  the  order  of  the 
day.     The   new   Emperor   was  in  daily  peril 
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of  his  life.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  kill- 
ing of  the  Czar  compelled  Alexander  III.  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  reformatory  meas- 
ures ;  but  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
assassination  gave  the  occasion  aud  the  excuse 
for  additional  severity  towards  malcontents  of 
every  order.  Trials,  condemnations,  execu- 
tions, were  for  a  season  the  constant  evidence 
of  the  almost  necessary  vindictiveiiess  of  the 
Empire  towards  its  enemies.  As  for  the  Ni- 
hilists, they  believed  that  they 
had  accomplished  at  least  a  part 
of  their  purpose.  In  the  spring 
of  1881  they  issued  almost  openly 
to  the  Czar  a  manifesto,  telling 
him  plainly  that  all  attempts  to 
put  them  down  by  force  would 
prove  futile.  They  described  the 
growth  of  the  Nihilist  movement, 
ami  the  success  of  the  policy  of 
violence  which  they  had  delib- 
erately adopted.  They  charged 
the  Czar  with  being  at  the  head 
of  a  despotism,  which  was  really 
no  government  at  all,  but  only  a 
"usurping  gang"  of  flatterers 
and  minions.  They  declared  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sian people  to  be  that  of  mere 
beggary  and  ruin.  They  openly 
reminded  the  Czar  that  regicide 
had  now  become  popular  in  his 
Empire.  Finally  they  made  an 
open  proposition  to  the  Emperor 
for  an  accommodation  between 
himself  and  his  people.  They  pro- 
posed a  scheme  which  was  to 
embrace  as  its  leading  features 
a  complete  amnesty  for  all 
past  offenses,  an  election  of  a 
popular  legislative  assembly  by 
universal  suffrage,  freedom  of  speech,  and 
freedom  of  public  meetings  and  discussions. 
Under  such  conditions  the  Nihilists  promised 
on  their  part  to  conform  thereafter  uncondi- 
tionally to  the  decisions  of  the  National  As- 
sembly to  be  constituted  as  above,  and  to  re- 
frain from  all  future  violence  against  the 
Government.  The  proclamation  was  suffi- 
ciently significant  of  the  temper  and  purposes 
of  the  Revolutionary  party  after  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  Czar. 


Out  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Emperor  to  enter  into 
concessive  negotiations  with  the  Nihilist  party. 
Each  must  necessarily  pursue  its  own  course 
to  its  own  destiny.  The  Czar  doubtless  hoped 
that  a  better  day  would  come,  that  the  loyalty 
of  his  subjects  would  return,  that  himself  and  his 
Government  might  at  length  be  safe  from  per- 
secution and  destruction.  After  his  corona- 
tion, after  the  Nihilists'  manifesto,  Alexander 
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sought  to  awaken  the  affections  and  sympathy 
of  the  country  by  making  a  tour  to  Moscow. 
There,  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Romanoffs, 
while  he  did  his  devotions  at  sacred  shrines  hal- 
lowed by  the  worship  of  his  fathers,  the  fires 
of  Imperialism  might  be  kindled  again. 

But  the  journey  of  the  Czar  was  anything 
else  than  a  triumphal  procession.  On  the 
contrary,  the  royal  party  was  obliged  to  take 
every  precaution  for  its  own  safety.  The  Czar 
ventured   only  in  a  few  instances  to  be  seen 
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by  his  subjects,  and  even  in  Moscow,  the  na- 
tive place  of  Russian  royalty,  the  Emperor 
(land  only  to  speak  a  few  brief  words,  saying: 
"  Moscow  has  always  given  an  example  to  the 
whole  of  Russia ;  I  hope  it  will  ever  continue 
to  i In  so."  Such  was  the  coldness  of  the 
populace  that  the  Czar  left  the  ancient  capital 
suddenly  and  without  announcement.  It  was 
evident  to  all  the  world  that  the  Autocrat  of 
the  Russias,  however  excellent  in  himself, 
however  well  disposed  towards  his  people,  was 
brought  so  low  as  to  be  a  petitioner  for  se- 
curity and  a  little  rest  in  his  own  Imperial 
dominions. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years 
the  Government  of  Russia  was  enabled  to 
regain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ground  which 
it  had  lost.  The  Nihilists  were  sternly  re- 
pressed, and  the  whole  Imperial  machinery 
was  set  into  systematic  operation  for  their 
total  extinction.  The  event  showed  that  the 
climax  of  the  anti-Imperial  movement  had  been 
reached  in  1881.  Meanwhile  the  attention  of 
the  people  was  as  much  as  possible  directed  to 
other  questions,  as  if  to  divert  them  from  their 
hopes  of  political  emancipation.  Nothing 
could  be  more  instructive  to  the  student  of 
history  than  to  witness  the  devices  used  to 
distract  the  Russian  peasants  from  their  dream 
of  liberty.  The  common  people  turned  in  this 
direction  and  in  that,  showing  in  all  their  ac- 
tivities the  restlessness  and  anger  of  people 
who  have  been  thwarted  in  their  wishes  and 
aims.  In  1882  a  persecution  of  the  Jews 
broke  out  in  Odessa  and  at  some  other  places 
in  the  Empire.  The  ferocity  with  wnich  the 
Israelites  were  persecuted  and  destroyed  showed 
conclusively  the  madness  of  half-barbarism 
turned  against  some  other  than  its  legitimate 
object.  The  Russian  Government  itself  held 
to  these  persecutions,  which  seemed  to  furnish 
a  sort  of  vent  for  the  unappeased  longing  of 
the  peasantry,  an  ambiguous  attitude,  pretend- 
ing to  prevent  the  atrocities  to  which  at  heart 
it  was  comparatively  indifferent. 

The  question  of  amnesty  constantly  re- 
curred to  the  Russian  Government.  Should  or 
should  there  not  be  an  act  of  oblivion  made 
with  the  political  and  other  offenders  who 
had  been  sent,  with  or  without  a  trial, 
to  prison  or  into  banishment?  At  length,  in 
the  beginning  of  1883,  the  expected  Act  was 


brought  forth  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  the  character  of  the  decree  was  such  as  to 
furnish  abundant  food  for  reflection.  The 
measure  was  denominated  an  "Act  of  Grace." 
It  was  thus  issued  as  if  it  were  born  of  a  pure 
generosity  aud  tenderness  of  the  Czar  for  those 
who  had  offended  against  the  Government  of 
his  predecessor  and  himself.  It  were  hard  to 
say  whether  surprise  or  indignation  rather 
should  be  the  prevailing  mood  of  one  who 
views  the  Act  under  consideration  from  the 
rational  basis  of  ci"il  and  political  freedom. 
The  Imperial  decree  provided  that  applications 
for  the  pardon  of  political  offenders  might 
thereafter  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior on  behalf  of  those  who  had  suffered  con- 
demnation for  crimes.  It  should  henceforth  be 
possible  for  political  criminals  to  receive  from 
the  Minister  a  pardon,  under  which  they  might 
return  to  their  homes,  provided  that  their 
homes  were  not  in  large  cities.  The  next  clause 
was  the  most  astonishing  of  all.  It  ran  to  the 
effect  that  political  offenders  who  had  been  in 
banishment  for  fifteen  years  might,  in  case  the 
inquiry  into  their  alleged  offenses  had  in  the 
meantime  shown  the  charges  to  be  groundless, 
be  pardoned — which  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  they  who  had  suffered  for  fifteen  years 
amid  the  snows  of  Siberia  might  come  forlh 
and  be  restored  to  their  homes,  provided  that 
they  had  never  been  guilty  of  any  qffewe  at  all! 

As  for  the  rest,  the  severity  of  the  decree 
ceased  with  the  limit  of  merely  political  crimes. 
Those  who  had  suffered  for  other  offenses  fared 
less  hardly  under  the  "Act  of  Grace."  They 
who  had  embezzled  public  moneys,  or  com- 
mitted frauds,  or  indulged  in  the  trifle  of  thiev- 
ing and  robbery  of  individuals  or  society, 
might,  under  the  decree,  receive  an  immediate 
and  unconditional  pardon.  Murderers  and 
highwaymen  might  go  free  without  even  being 
called  to  restitution  ;  but  they  who  had  clam- 
ored for  the  election  of  a  National  Assembly, 
or  dared  to  say  that  men  were  not  free  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  might  hardly  escape,  even 
under  the  mockery  of  a  general  amnesty. 

A  single  feature  from  the  public  policy  of 
the  Empire  in  the  year  1884  may  serve  to 
show  the  persistency  of  the  old  theory  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  absolutism  of  the  system. 
We  have  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  the  Czar  and  the  Emperor  William 
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of  Prussia  came  into  friendly  relations.  The 
amity  between  the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Berlin  gave  opportunity  for  the  former  to 
prosecute  the  Imperial  plans  with  respect  to  Po- 
land. We  have  seen  how  the  nationality  of  that 
unfortunate  State  was  destroyed  in  1831-32. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  people  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  fact  as  final,  and  the  administration 
of    the  Czar   was   henceforth  directed    to  the 


further  denationalization  of  what  had  been  the 
Polish  Kingdom. 

Space  forbids  an  account  of  all  the  means 
employed  to  reach  the  desired  result.  The 
name  of  Poland  ceased  to  be  used  by  the  Rus- 
sian authorities,  who  designated  the  region 
once  occupied  by  the  kingdom  as  the  "  Vistula 
Country."  Under  the  government  of  General 
Gurko,  the  policy  of  extinguishing  the  old  na- 
tional spirit  of  the  Poles  was  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. The  Russian  language  was  introduced 
into  the  schools  and  public  offices,  to  the  exclu- 


sion of  the  native  tongue.  Companies  of  Rus- 
sian actors  were  imported  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  occupying  the  Polish  theaters,  and  of 
preventing  therein  those  references  to  the 
patriotic  history  of  the  people  so  dangerous  to 
the  existing  order.  The  press  was,  in  like 
manner,  subordinated  and  corrupted,  while 
the  governmental  surveillance,  enforced  by 
police  and  spies,  prevented  the  discussion 
of  all  interdicted  subjects  by 
the  people. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  more 
advanced  peoples  of  the 
West,  experienced  as  they 
are  in  the  legitimate  uses  of 
political  institutions  and  in 
the  exercise  of  political 
rights,  to  apprehend  the 
abuses  and  tyranny  to  which 
the  Russians  have  been  sub- 
jected under  the  rule  of  the 
Czars.  The  whole  of  the 
ninth  decade  was  a  constant 
illustration  of  the  arbitrary, 
and  one  might  say  the  cruel, 
character  of  the  Imperial 
administration.  The  Rus- 
sian Government  regards  all 
agitators  of  political  reforms 
as  revolutionists,  against 
whom  the  whole  enginery 
of  the  State  must  be  directed 
with  relentless  severity.  No 
age  or  sex  or  condition  has 
been  spared  in  the  ever-re- 
curring persecutions  for  polit- 
ical crime.  And  by  political 
crime  the  reader  must  un- 
derstand the  simple  enter- 
tainment of  sentiments,  the 
expression  of  opinions,  and  the  doing  of  acts 
which,  in  a  country  acquainted  with  the  sim- 
plest conditions  of  civil  liberty,  are  meritorious 
rather  than  criminal. 

In  a  former  chapter  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors 
of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  the  autumn 
of  1884.  The  cordiality  of  that  conference 
was  made  into  a  sort  of  license  by  Alexander 
III.  for  an  increase  of  vindictiveness  towards 
the  Revolutionary  party.  Soon  after  the  meet- 
ing   of    the    rulers    a    military    tribunal    was 
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formed  at  Odessa,  which  sat  with  closed  doors, 
and  condemned  all  disturbers  with  a  reckless- 
ness which  might  well  remind  one  of  the  odious 
Star  Chamber  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts. 
Among  the  rest  the  woman,  Marya  Kalyush- 
naya,  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years  hard 
labor  mi  a  fortress.  About  this  time  a  riot  of 
students  broke  out  at  Kiev,  which  was  put 
down  by  the  military,  after  which  several 
hundred  of  the  rioters  were  seized  and  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  or  transportation  to 
Siberia.  An  agitator  named  Minyakoff  was 
soon  afterwards  arrested,  condemned,  and  put 
to  death  at  St.  Petersburg.  A  second  military 
Court  was  organized  at  Schliisselburg,  in  the 
fortress  there,  before  which  six  army  officers 
and  two  ladies  were  condemned  to  death  and 
sent  out  to  execution.  Six  others  were 
sentenced  to  exile  in  Siberia.  One  of  the 
ladies,  named  Von  Wolkenstein,  was  of  noble 
birth,  and  the  other  was  the  daughter  of  a 
priest.  In  all  this  work  the  Government  was 
as  careful  as  possible  to  keep  the  people  from 
the  knowledge  and  spectacle  of  what  was  done. 
The  executions,  contrary  to  the  general  usage, 
were  private,  being  witnessed  only  by  a  few 
officers  of  the  Government. 

The  Imperial  system  has  been  as  costly  as  it 
has  been  oppressive.  Indeed,  all  despotisms 
are  expensive  in  the  last  degree.  It  might 
be  difficult  to  cite  from  the  history  of  modern 
times  a  single  example  of  an  economical 
tyranny,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  In  the  years  which  we  are 
now  considering,  the  Russian  Government  was 
•constantly  falling  into  debt.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  revenues,  the  Administration  was 
unable  to  show  a  balance-sheet  in  its  own 
favor.  In  1885  the  budget  revealed  a  large 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Ministry  to  provide 
for  the  deficit  by  an  income  tax  on  the  profits 
of  business,  and  by  an  increase  of  customs 
duties.  These  measures  were  devised  without 
respect  to  the  war  with  Afghanistan,  which  was 
then  deemed  imminent.  The  discouragement 
of  a  people  under  such  conditions  must  needs 
be  very  great.  What  with  the  constant  in- 
crease of  taxation,  the  failure  of  the  wheat- 
crops,  and  the  denial  of  civil  rights,  the  Rus- 
sians might  well  regard  themselves  as  the  most 
disfavored  people  of  the  civilized  world. 


It  was  in  1885  that  the  difficulty,  at  times 
so  threatening,  between  Russia  and  England, 
relative  to  Afghanistan,  was  brought  to  at  least 
a  temporary  settlement,  by  the  diplomacy  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The  point  in  dis- 
pute was  the  holding  or  the  surrender  by  Rus- 
sia of  a  mountain-gap  called  the  Zulfikar  Pass, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  gateway  into  Herat, 
and  therefore  as  the  natural  route  of  the  Rus- 
sians into  Afghanistan  and  finally  into  India. 
The  negotiations  ended  by  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Czar  to  renounce  his  claim  on 
the  Pass,  permitting  the  Afghans  to  hold  the 
disputed  passage  under  a  guarantee  of  future 
non-interference.  The  sequel  showed,  how- 
ever, that  Russia  was  wiser  than  her  adversa- 
ries. She  had  discovered  that  the  Zulfikar  Pass 
was  not  in  reality  the  key  to  India.  In  the 
meautime,  she  had  projected,  and  at  length 
brought  to  completion,  a  Trans-Caspian  Rail- 
way, by  which  it  was  made  possible  to  throw 
armies  and  resources  against  what  is  known  as 
Afghan  Turkestan,  thus  threatening  the  border 
in  another  direction,  more  dangerous  to  Af- 
ghanistan as  an  intermediate  and  to  India  as 
a  final  objective  than  had  been  the  gateway 
of  Herat. 

During  the  years  1886-87  but  few  events 
occurred  in  Russia  which  may  be  regarded  as 
important  to  the  course  of  general  history. 
It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  Government 
continued  to  triumph  over  the  Revolutionary 
party,  and  to  reestablish  itself  on  the  basis 
which  it  had  occupied  before  the  reforms  of 
Alexander  II.  Of  a  certainty,  history  can 
not  be  reversed.  Serfdom  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire can  not  be  restored,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
reinstitute  the  grosser  practices  and  the  meth- 
ods of  despotism  such  as  it  was  in  the  times 
of  Paul  and  Nicholas.  But  that  the  revolu- 
tionary and  reformatory  processes  which  for 
a  while  ran  at  full  tide  have  been  checked, 
turned  into  by-channels,  and  wasted  in  un- 
profitable endeavor,  can  not  be  doubted  ;  and 
though  History  is  little  given  to  prophecy  and 
glittering  predictions,  it  can  as  little  be 
doubted  that  the  Russian  people  will  at  length 
reform,  either  by  free-will  or  force,  the  gigantic 
absolutism  under  which  they  are  still  groaning. 

We  have  reserved  from  the  present  narra- 
tive to  a  subsequent  page  the  story  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of    1877.     The  same  may  be 
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said  of  the  account  of  the  difficulties  of  Russia 
with  the  Western  Powers  relative  to  Bulgaria 
and  Roumauia.  Indeed,  the  narrative  at  this 
point  has  become  so  much  foreshortened  as  to 
give  no  further  perspective  to  the  events 
under  consideration. 

Undoubtedly  the  Russian  Empire  and  the 
vast  and  varied  peoples  and  nationalities  under 
its  dominion  present  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest,  of  the  problems  with  which 
recent  history  has  to  deal.  So  far  as  force  is 
concerned,    there    is    undoubtedly    within  the 


Russian  dominion  a  vaster  aggregate  than  in 
any  other  single  country  now  occupied  by 
mankind.  The  Russians  are  at  present  in  the 
emergent  state.  Everything  is  inchoate.  It 
is  the  beginuing  of  a  mighty  future.  The 
nations  not  only  of  Eastern,  but  of  Central 
and  Western,  Europe  may  well  look  with 
dread  in  the  direction  of  that  tremendous 
shadow  which  lies  banked  against  all  the  sky 
from  Daghestan  to  Bessarabia,  and  from  Bess- 
arabia to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  The  future 
holds  the  secret  and  the  revelation. 


CHAPTER    CLI.-SICK   MAN   OK  THE   EAST. 


E  may  now  revert  with 
propriety  to  the  course  of 
events  in  Eastern  Europe, 
as  considered  from  the 
horizon  of  Turkey.  We 
shall  here  resume  the  nar- 
rative, with  an  outline  of 
Turkish  history  from  the  downfall  of  Napoleon 
to  the  present  day.     It  should  be  remembered 


that  Sultan  Selim,  the  friend  of  Bonaparte, 
was  deposed  in  1807,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mustapha  IV.,  whose  strength  was  derived 
from  the  Janizaries.  His  reign  continued  but 
a  single  year,  when  he  was  put  to  death  by 
his  brother,  Mahmoud  II.,  who  began  his  reign 
with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Janizaries 
and  destroy  their  influence.  In  this  work  he 
was    at  last    successful,  and    that    celebrated 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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body  of  soldiers,  who  bad  long  been  to  Con- 
stantinople what  the  Prsetorian  Guard  was 
to  Rome,  was  dispersed 
and  broken.  The  final 
disruption  of  the  organi- 
zation was  effected  in  1826, 
wben  the  Janizaries  were 
massacred  by  thousands. 

Before  this  time,  namely, 
in  1822,  a  great  insurrec- 
tion, headed  by  Ali  Pasha, 
of  Janina,  had  broken  out 
in  Albania;  but  the  revolt 
was  put  down  by  the  Sul- 
tan with  a  strong  hand. 
Attempts  were  also  made 
in  Candia  and  the  Island 
of  Scio  to  throw  off  the 
Turkish  yoke.  But  in 
both  places  the  rebellious 
were  extinguished  in  the 
blood  of  the  participants. 
In  1821  a  still  more  formi- 
dable uprising  took  place 
in  Peloponnesus — a  move- 
ment which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  independ- 
ence of  modern  Greece. 
The  insurrection  spread 
from  city  to  city.  Athens 
awoke  from  her  slumber  of  centuries ;  the 
sons  of  the  modern  Greeks  looked  once  more 


their    fortunes    with    those 
Greeks   on    the    continent. 


of    their    fellow- 
Popular    leaders 


AI.I  PASHA,   OF  JANINA. 


appeared,  whose  fiery  valor  aroused  the  native 

tribes    to    the    highest    pitch   of    enthusiasm. 

Chief    of    these 


THE    ACRDPOTTS— 


to  the  Acropolis    for   inspiration,  and  ships  of 
war  were  manned  in  the  Pirreus. 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  soon  joined 


were  Marco  Boz- 
znris  and  Alexan- 
der Mavrocorda- 
tos,  the  latter  of 
whom  presently 
became  President 
of  the  Hellenic 
Confederation.  In 
1822  a  provincial 
government  was 
established  by  a 
National  Assem- 
bly at  Epidaurus. 
A  proclamation 
of  independence 
was    issued,     and 

armies  of  allied  Greeks  rushed  to  the  field  to 

win  their  freedom  by  the  sword. 

The   measures  adopted    by   the   Turks    for 
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the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  were  the  most 
bloody  and  cruel  of  m'odern  times.  Cold- 
blooded massacres  were  perpetrated  at  various 
places,  that  in  the  Island  of  Scio  being  of 
unparalleled  atrocity.  Such  were  the  heroism 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  cruelty  ot  the  Turks 
that  the  sympathies  of  all  Christendom  were 
aroused  for  the  former,  and  the  aversion  of 
mankind  excited  against  the  latter.     .Societies 


came  to  the  rescue,  and  their  combined  fleets 
in  the  great  battle  of  Aavakino,  fought  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1827,  annihilated  the 
Turco-Egyptiau  squadron,  and  virtually  put  an 
end  to  the  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  1828  the  Greek  states- 
man, Count  Capo  d'Istria,  became  president  of 
the  Confederation,  and  in  the  iollowiug  vear 
hostilities    ceased.       The   powers  of   Western 


THE   PIR.'Ens.     (Modern  View.) 


known  as  the  PhilheUenrs  were  organized  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Lord 
Byron  left  Italy,  where  he  had  resided  several 
years,  to  devote  his  fortune  and  life  to  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  United  States, 
Henry  Clay  and  other  patriots  sought  by 
their  eloquence  to  enlist  the  friends  ot  free- 
dom against  the  perfidious  Turk.  For  five 
years  the  Greeks  continued  the  struggle.  At 
length,  Great    Britain,    France,    and    Russia 


Europe  then  devoted  themselves  to  the  work 
of  settling  the  conditions  of  peace.  Prince 
Leopold,  afterwards  king  of  Belgium,  was 
elected  sovereign  of  emancipated  Greece. 
But  when  a  difficulty  arose  respecting  bound- 
aries he  declined  the  crown.  In  1831,  Capo 
d'Istria  was  assassinated  at  Nauplia,  and  an 
epoch  of  anarchy  followed,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  choice  of  Otho  of  Bavaria  as 
king  of  Greece.     In  1835  this  prince  took  in 
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marriage  the  Princess  Anialia  of  the  House 
of  Oldenburg,  and  established  his  court  at 
Athens.  For  a  period  of"  ten  years  Greece 
was  governed  in  a  mild  sort  of  way  by  Otho, 
who  though  bound  by  no  constitution  was 
sincerely  anxious  to  govern  well.  The  want 
of  a  constitutional  form,  however,  was  keenly 
felt  by  the  Greeks,  and  in  1843  the  people 
rose,  surrounded  the  palace,  and  enforced 
their  will  by  a 
peaceable  revolu- 
tion of  the  govern- 
ment. A  consti- 
tution was  adopted 
and  accepted  by  the 
king  on  the  16th 
of  March,  1844— 
an  act  which  be- 
came the  founda- 
tion of  the  limited 
monarchy  of  Mod- 
ern Greece. 

The  year  1832 
was  marked  by  the 
beginning  of  a  con- 
test between  the 
Sublime  Porte  and 
Mehemet  Ali,  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt.  Of 
this,  much  has  beeu 
said  in  a  former 
chapter.  War 
broke  out,  and  the 
Turks  were  repeat- 
edly defeated.  The 
contest  continued 
until  1839,  when 
Mahmoud  II.  died, 
and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Abdul- 
Medjid.  It  was  at 
this  time  that,ou  the 
petition    of    Great 

Britain,  Turkey  was  admitted  into  the  States- 
system  of  Europe.  Henceforth  it  became  a 
cardinal  principle  with  the  Western  Powers  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
It  was  this  maxim  of  European  politics  which 
led  to  the  Crimean  War  of  1854-56,  the  story 
of  which  has  alreadv  been  narrated. 

In  1860  the  Turkish  Government  was  again 
rent  with  a  conflict,  which  broke  out  between 


the  Druses  and  Maronites,  the  two  religio- 
political  parties  of  Syria.  Several  frightful 
massacres  were  perpetrated,  and  a  combined 
squadron  of  French  and  English  was  sent  to 
the  East  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  conflict. 
In  the  following  year  Abdul-Medjid  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Abdul- Aziz.  In 
the  following  December  the  Dauubiau  princi- 
palities  were   united  under  the  name  of  Rou- 


LORD  BYRON 


mania,  and  Charles  I.,  a  prince  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern,  was  assigned  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  new  province.  The  same  year 
witnessed  a  great  insurrection  in  Crete — an 
event  which  led  to  another  war  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Greeks.  In  1869  a  conference 
of  the  Western  Powers  was  held  at  Paris,  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
were  again  adjusted  by  a  treaty. 
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By  this  time  Turkey  had  indeed  become 
the  "Sick  Man  of  the  East."  The  protecto- 
rate which  had  been  established  over  the  Otto- 
man Empire  had  tended  to 'weaken  rather  than 
confirm  the  grip  of  the  opium-smoking  Turk 
on  Europe.  A  tendency  was  manifested  in 
all  of  the  Turkish  provinces  to  renounce  the 
authority  of  the  Porte  and  gain  their  inde- 
pendence. So  was  it  in  the  Servian  insurrec- 
tion in  1867.  So  was  it  with  Egypt,  which 
power,  after  assisting  the  Turks  to  put  down 
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QUEEN  AMALIA. 

the  Cretan  rebellion,  sought  to  throw  off'  the 
Ottoman  rule.  A  war  between  Turkey  and 
Egypt  was  prevented  only  by  the  interference 
of  the  foreign  Powers.  With  the  coming  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  the  in- 
fluence of  France  as  one  of  the  protecting 
States  of  Turkey  was  so  greatly  weakened  that 
Russia,  no  longer  kept  in  check,  was  enabled 
to  renew  her  policv  of  aggression,  and  to  en- 
force her  will  by  demanding  and  obtaining  a 
modification  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856. 
A  conference  was  held  in  London  in  January 


of  1871,  and  Great  Britain  consented  that  the 
provisions  of  that  treaty  relative  to  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  Black  Sea  should  be  abrogated. 
Two   years    afterwards    the    Sultan   found 
himself  so  weakened  that  he  was  constrained 
to  concede  such  prerogatives  to  Ismail  Pasha, 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  as  to  make  him  virtually 
an  independent  ruler.     From  this  time  forth 
a  certain   indifference   supervened  in  Western 
Europe    relative    to  the    fate   of  the  Ottoman 
Power.       Whether   the    "Sick    Man"   should 
live    or    die    ceased    for   a 
season   to   be    a  matter  of 
great  concern.     Many  mod- 
ifications   were    thrust    by 
the  logic  of  events  into  the 
balance-of-power  system  by 
which  the  equipoise  of  Eu- 
rope was  supposedly  main- 
tained.    Such  was  the  con- 
tempt of   Turkey  that  the 
Egyptian  Khedive,  without 
asking   the  consent   of  the 
-/,//       Porte,  proceeded   to  sell  to 
'  ii     England    all   his  shares   in 
'    the  Suez   Canal,  by  which 
transaction    the     influence 
/    of  Great  Britain  was  still 
further  strengthened  in  the 
East. 

During  the  decade  from 
1870  to  1880,  the  fact  be- 
came more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  the  Sublime 
Porte  either  could  not  or 
would  not  protect  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Turkish  prov- 
inces against  the  bloodthirst- 
iness  and  oppressions  of  the 
Moslems.  Outrages  and 
massacres  became  the  order  of  the  day.  Now 
in  Bosnia,  now  in  Bulgaria,  now  in  Mon- 
tenegro, and  now  in  Herzegovina,  these  scenes 
of  violence  and  butchery  were  witnessed,  until 
the  sentiment  of  Christendom  was  shocked 
with  the  repetition.  This  condition  of  affairs 
furnished  to  Russia  her  long-coveted  excuse 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  her  designs 
against  Turkey.  The  Czar  finally  made  a  de- 
mand of  the  six  Powers,  which  were  still 
pledged  to  uphold  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that 
the  outrages  done  by  the  Turks  should  cease 
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forever,    and   that   the   Porte    should    give   a 
solemn  guarantee  that  they  should  be  no  more 


A  crisis  came  on  in  the  latter  part  of  1876, 
aud  earl)'  in  the  following  year  a  conference 
was  held  in  London  relative  to  the  threatening 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  East.  A  protocol 
was  issued  on  the  last  day  of  March,  1877,  in 
which  a  formal  demand  was  made  by  the  pro- 
tecting States  that  the  rights  of  the  Christians 


had  anticipated  and  desired.  The  Russian 
army  was  at  once  put  upon  a  war  footing, 
and  on  the  20th  of  April,  Prince  Gortchakoff 
sent  a  circular  to  the  Western  Powers  an- 
nouncing the  purpose  of  the  Czar  to  "fulfill 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him  by  the  interests 
of  Russia,  whose  peaceable  development  was 
impeded  by  the  constant  troubles  in  the  East." 
The  Porte  replied  by  a  counter  manifesto 
charging    that    the    Christian    population    of 


FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  SERAGLIO. 


in  the  Turkish  provinces  should  be  respected, 
and  that  certain  general  reforms  should  be  in- 
troduced in  the  manner,  methods,  and  spirit 
of  the  Turkish  Government.  This  action  was 
resented  by  the  Porte,  and  on  the  10th  of 
April  a  circular  was  issued  from  Constantino- 
ple declaring  the  London  Protocol  to  lie  des- 
titute of  all  equity  and  of  all  obligatory 
character. 

This  action  was   precisely   such    as   Russia 


Herzegovina,  Bosnia,  Servia,  aud  Montenegro 
had  been  incited  to  insurrection  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  appealing  to  the  Powers  to  uphold 
the  treaty  of  1856.  The  appeal,  however, 
was  in  vain.  And  so  began  the  TuECO-Rus- 
sian  War  of  1877. 

The  plans  of  the  Czar  in  entering  upon  this 
contest  were  to  cross  the  Danube,  traverse  the 
Balkans,  beat  the  Turks  in  battle,  and  perhaps 
capture   Constantinople.     For  this   purpose  a 
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large  Russian  army  was  collected  in  the  South. 
A  month  was  occupied  in  crossing  Roumania, 
ami  then  a  wooden  pontoon  was  built  over  the 
Danube.  The  crossing  of  the  Lower  River 
was  accomplished  on  the  2'2d  of  June;  but 
the  passage  of  the  Middle  Danube  was  not 
effected  until  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
Czar  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  Bulgarians,  reiiunouucing  his  pur- 


PRTNCE  GORTfHAKOFK. 


pose  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the   persecuted 
Christians  in  the  Turkish  provinces. 

Fighting  now  began  between  the  invaders 
and  the  forces  of  the  Sultan.  The  outposts 
of  the  latter  were  driven  in,  and  the  Russians 
gained  possession  of  the  two  roads  leading  to 
the  Balkans.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  were  moved  forward  to  Tir- 
nova.  The  object  of  General  Gurko  was  to 
press  on  to  the  mountains  and  gain  possession 
of  the  celebrated  Shipka  Pass,  which  was  held 
by  the  Turks.  The  advance  towards  the 
mountains  was  resisted  by  the  Moslems,  and 


several  engagements  occurred,  in  which  the 
Russians  were  generally  victorious.  On  the 
16th  of  July  a  battle  was  fought  at  TuNDJA 
Brook,  which,  as  usual,  went  against  the 
Turks.  Gradually  all  the  Turkish  forces  fell 
back  and  concentrated  at  Shipka  Pass. 

Mean  while  the  division  of  the  Russian 
army  under  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  pressed 
forward  to  the  city  of  Nikopolis,  which  was 
held  by  a  garrison  of  twelve  thousand  Turks. 
On  the  15th  and  16th  of  July  this  im- 
portant place  was  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians, who  now  directed  their  march  to 
the  town  of  Plevna,  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  Nikopolis.  Before  this 
place  a  Russian  force  arrived  on  the  19th 
of  July,  aud  an  assault  was  ordered  on 
the  following  morning.  The  event  showed 
that  the  Turks  had  been  strongly  rein- 
forced by  Osman  Pasha,  greatest  of  the 
Ottoman  generals  of  the  age.  After  the 
Russians  had  gained  possession  of  a  part 
of  the  fortifications  aud  town,  they  were 
assailed  with  a  murderous  fire  from  hun- 
dreds of  windows  and  balconies,  and  were 
driven  back  with  great  slaughter  to  the 
trenches.  It  was  soon  ascertained  that 
Osman  Pasha  had  gathered  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  men  for  the  defense  of 
Plevna.  In  the  meantime,  Suleiman 
Pasha,  with  a  force  of  forty  thousand, 
had  checked  the  progress  of  General 
Gurko ;  and  Meheniet  Ali,  to  whom  the 
chief  command  of  the  Ottomans  was  now 
given,  collected  a  third  army  numbering 
sixty-five  thousand,  at  Rasgrad.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  the  Czar  to  suspend 
the  forward  movement  in  order  to  mobil- 
ize the  Russian  militia,  and  bring  rein- 
forcements to  the  front.  The  invasion  was 
thus  checked,  and  the  month  of  August  was 
spent  in  inaction. 

The  Turks  were  greatly  elated  at  having 
brought  the  enemy  to  a  dead  pause.  It  was 
resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  lull  to  make 
an  attack  in  force  upon  Shipka  Pass,  which 
bad  in  the  meantime  fallen  into  possession  of 
the  Russians.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of 
August,  Suleiman  Pasha  advanced  against  the 
Gap,  which  was  defended  by  an  inferior  force 
under  General  Darozhinski.  The  latter,  with 
a  force  of  less  than  eight  thousand  Russians 
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and  Bulgarians,  defended  the  Pass  for  five 
days  against  Suleiman,  who,  with  an  army 
of  twenty-five  thousand  Turks,  made  one 
murderous  assault  after  another  upon  the 
position  held  by  his  foe.  But  he  could  not 
succeed  in  dislodging  Darozhinski  from  the 
Pass. 

Soon  after  these  severe  battles  at  Shipka, 
Osman  Pasha,  with  fifty-six  thousand  men,  was 
for  the  third  time  assailed  by  the  Russians  at 


and  mutilate  both  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Another  check  was  thus  given  to  the  Russian 
invasion.  At  Plevna  a  regular  siege  of.  five 
mouths'  duration  was  substituted  for  the  more 
expensive  plan  of  storming  an  impregnable 
position.  The  work  of  investment  was  in- 
trusted to  General  Todleben,  who  for  this  duty 
was  summoned  from  St.  Petersburg.  TSy  the 
beginning  of  December,  Plevna  was  shut  in  by 
the  Russian    lines.     Soon    afterwards    Osman 


CONSTANTINOPLE  FROM  SCUTA  UI. 


Plevna.  On  the  6th  of  September,  and  for 
three  days  following,  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guns  of  the  Russian  batteries  poured  a 
tremendous  fire  upon  the  redoubts  command- 
ing the  town.  Then  followed  an  assault, 
which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  bloody 
struggles  of  the  century.  Of  the  sixty  thou- 
sand Russians  who  charged  the  redoubts,  eigh- 
teen thousand  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 
Nor  did  the  Turks  forbear  to  sally  forth,  mangle 


Pasha  attempted  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
investing  lines,  but  was  driven  back  into  the 
town.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  Suleiman 
Pasha  made  another  effort  to  dislodge  the  Rus- 
sians from  Shipka  Pass.  By  degrees  Osman 
Pasha  and  his  fine  army  in  Plevna  were  re- 
duced rather  by  starvation  than  by  force,  and 
were  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  country  was 
thus  cleared  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkans  for  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
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and  fifty  miles,  and  ther 
real  obstacle  in  the  way 
on  Constantinople. 
While  these 
movements  were 
taking  place  in  Eu- 
rope, a  great  Asiatic 
campaign  had  been 
conducted  in  the 
country  of  the  Cau- 
casus by  the  Emper- 
or's eldest  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke 
Michael.  The  two 
objects  of  the  expe- 
dition were  to  gain 
control  of  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea 
and  to  capture  the 
Fortress  of  Batoum. 
The  opposing  army 
of  Turks,  about  fifty 
thousand  strong, 
was  under  command 
of  Mukhtar  Pasha, 
and  was  distributed 


e   was  no   longer  any 
of  a  Russian  advance 


at  Batoum,  Ardahau,  Kars,  and  Erzeroum.  In 
the  latter  part  of  April  the  Russian  advance 
against  Batoum  was  begun.  The  first  division, 
however,  was  met  by  the  Turks  under  Dervish 
Pasha,  and  was  driven  back  across  the  border. 
The  other  three  columns  of  Russians  poured 
into  Armenia,  and  concentrated  against  the 
strong  fortress  of  Kars.  After  a  good  deal  of 
desultory  fighting  during  the  summer,  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael,  with  sixty-three  thou- 
sand men,  reached  the  objective  point  of  the 
campaign,  and  on  the  2d  of  October,  the 
Turkish  left  at  Kars  was  turned  by  an  assault. 
But  the  success  of  the  Russians  was  so  slight 
as  to  be  little  better  than  a  failure. 

A  few  days  after  the  first  battle,  Mukhtar 
Pasha  contracted  his  lines,  and  the  heights 
were  occupied  by  the  Russians.  On  the  15th 
of  October  the  latter  attacked  the  Turks  in 
full  force  at  Aladja-Dagh,  carried  the  position, 
which  was  defended  by  Omar  Pasha,  captured 
one  half  of  his  army  and  destroyed  the  other 
half.  The  Russian  victory  was  so  decisive 
that  Mukhtar,  giving  up  all  except  the  For- 
tress of  Kars,  retired  with  eighteen  thousand 
men  to  Erzeroum,  and  there  intrenched  him- 
self and  awaited  reinforcements.  The  Rus- 
sians at  once  began  a  siege  of  Kars.     The  in- 
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vestment  continued  until  the  night  of  the  17th 
of  November,  when  a  terrible  assault  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  So  bravely  did 
the  Turks  defend  their  position  that,  when  the 
place  was  carried,  only  three  hundred  of  them 
were  left  alive.  Next  followed  the  siege  of 
Erzeroum,  which  continued  during  the  winter, 
and  was  concluded  by  an  armistice  on  the  31st 


during  the  winter.  Great  were  the  hardships 
endured  by  the  Russian  soldiers  in  forcing 
their  way  over  the  mountains.  Thousands 
were  frozen  and  starved  in  the  sleet  and  snow. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  the  Turkish 
position  at  Araba-Konak  was  taken,  and  two 
days  afterwards  the  well-provisioned  town  of 
Sofia    fell    into    the   hands    of   the    Russians. 


-.'Jaw*,.. 
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REPULSE  OP  THE  GRAND  ASSAULT  AT  PLE' 


of  January.  The  Turkish  garrison  was  per- 
mitted to  march  out  of  the  fortress  and  em- 
bark for  Constantinople.  Such  was  the  vic- 
torious conclusion  of  the  Russian  campaign  in 
Armenia. 

Meanwhile,  in  European  Turkey,  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas,  acting  against  the  advice  of 
his    generals,  had  continued  active  hostilities 


From  this  point  General  Gurko  advanced  to 
Philippopolis,  attacking  and  destroying  the 
army  of  Suleiman  Pasha.  General  Kartsof's 
division  poured  over  the  Balkans  by  way  of 
the  Trojan  Pass ;  and  General  Radetski,  with 
his  army  of  fifty-six  thousand,  succeeded  in 
issuing  from  Shipka  Pass  into  the  valley.  On 
the  9th  of  January  General  Skobelef,  who  had 
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been  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  his  artillery 
in  the  mountains,  fell  with  great  audacity  on 
the  Turkish  army  at  Shenovo,  carried  the 
place  by  storm,  captured  one  division  of  twelve 
thousand,  and  compelled  another  of  twice  that 
number  to  capitulate.  It  was  the  most  brill- 
iant exploit  of  the  war. 

The  military  power  of  the  Turks  now  rap- 
idly melted  away.  The  Russian  march  was  at 
once  directed  against  Adrianople.  The  de- 
fenders of  that  city  blew  up  the  powder  maga- 
zines and  fled.  On  the  20th  of  January  the 
Russians  entered,  and  nine  days  afterwards  the 
last  shot  of  the  war  was  fired  at  Tehorlu.  The 
conflict  had  resulted  in  the  complete  prostra- 
tion of  the  Turkish  power.  On  the  31st  of 
January  the  commissioners  of  the  Sultan 
signed  an  armistice  preliminary  to  peace. 

The  conditions  of  the  settlement  were 
briefly  these:  That  Bulgaria  should  be  erected 
into  an  independent  principality;  that  Monte- 
negro, Roumania,  and  Servia  should  become 
independent:  that  the  Turkish  Government  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  should  be  reformed; 


that  Viddin,  Rustchuk,  and  Silistria  should  be 
surrendered;  that  many  Turkish  fortresses 
should  be  evacuated,  and  that  a  war  indemnity 
should  be  paid  to  Russia.  In  February  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  ambassadors  assembled  at 
San  Stefano;  and  there,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  basis  outlined  above. 
It  appeared  for  the  time  that  the  Ottoman 
Power  was  about  to  be  crushed. 

At  this  juncture,  however,  the  Great  Pow- 
ers of  Europe  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene. 
England  took  the  lead  in  declaring  that  the 
treaty  of  San  Stefano  touched  upon  questions 
which  were  not  only  Turco-Russian  but  Eu- 
ropean in  their  nature.  It  was  determined  that 
the  settlement  imposed  by  the  Czar  on  the  Sul- 
tan should  be  reviewed  by  a  Congress  of  the 
Powers,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Berlin,  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1878.  This  assembly  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  modern 
times.  England  was  represented  by  the  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield  ;  Austria,  by  Count  Andrassy; 
the  German  Empire,  by  Prince  Bismarck; 
Russia,  by  GortchakofF and  Shuvalof.  Twenty 
sessions  of  the  Congress   were    held,  and  the 
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provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  were 
thoroughly  reviewed.  Many  amendments  were 
adopted,  some  substracting  from  and  others 
adding  to  the  terms  of  the  recent  settlement. 
The  results  of  the  conference  were  of  a  sort  to 
give  a  temporary,  if  not  a  permanent,  check 
to  the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia,  and  to  stay 
up  for  another  brief  period  the  falling  fortunes 
and  ebbing  vitality  of  the  Sick  Man  of  the 
East. 

Though  Russia  was  thus  again  foiled,  her 


ion  of  that  State  into  two  parts.  There  was 
thus  constituted  a  Bulgaria  north  of  the  Bal- 
kan Mountains,  being  a  principality  with  an 
autonomous  government.  But  that  part  of 
the  country  lying  south  of  the  Balkans  was 
erected  into  a  province,  under  the  title  of 
Eastern  Roumelia,  and  subject  to  the  Turkish 
Sultan.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  the 
Governor  of  Eastern  Roumelia  should  be  a 
Christian,  either  Roman  or  Greek,  not  a  Mo- 
hammedan, and  that  the  administration  should 


backset  was  received,  not  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  but  at  those  of  the  allied  Powers  of 
Europe.  It  was  again  demonstrated  that  the 
Western  States,  particularly  England,  consid- 
ered themselves  bound  to  the  policy  of  pre- 
serving the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe.  Noting  with  par- 
ticularity the  changes,  territorial  and  civil, 
which  were  effected  by  the  war,  by  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
we  find  the  principal  to  have  been  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  territories  of  Bulgaria  and  a  divis- 


be  conducted  as  that  of  an  independent  prin- 
cipality. 

As  for  the  rest,  Austria  was  augmented  by 
the  addition  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  By 
the  settlement  of  San  Stefano  the  boundaries 
of  Servia  and  Montenegro  had  been  consider- 
ably enlarged,  as  well  as  the  boundary  of 
Russia  in  Asia.  But  these  concessions  were 
either  wholly  disallowed  or  greatly  modified 
by  the  Congress.  That  body  indulged  in  the 
usual  inexpensive  advice  to  the  Sultan  with 
respect  to  his  principles  and  methods  of  gov- 
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eminent.  The  Porte  was  directed  to  cede 
Thessaly  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  and  to 
institute  reforms  in  the  civil  administration — 
to  which  the  Porte  agreed,  with  the  usual 
mental  resei vatious.  England  herself  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus, 
in  return  for  which  she  pledged  herself  to  de- 
fend Asiatic  Turkey  from  further  aggressioii. 
The  organization  of  Eastern  Roumelia  into 
a  separate  principality  was  attended  with  diffi- 
culty. A  European  Commission  was  appointed 
to  undertake  the  work,  and  a  Constitution 
and  administration   were   at  length  prepared. 


tion  and  become  partners  in  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope. The  English  Conservative  party  held 
such  hopes  and  beliefs,  and  the  opinion  reached 
as  far  as  America.  Such,  however,  was  the 
condition  of  the  Ottoman  Administration  as  in 
a  great  measure  to  disappoint  the  cheerful  ex- 
pectations which  were  entertained  of  the  Porte 
and  the  people  of  Turkey.  As  early  as  1880 
it  was  observed  that  the  Sultan  was  bearing 
himself  in  the  old  fashion,  even  with  respect 
to  those  questions  which  had  been  passed  upon 
so  recently  at  Berlin.  When  it  came  to  the 
cession  to  Greece  of  Janiua  and  Metsovo,  the 


IXGIIFSS  OF  BERLIN,  1 


This  part  of  the  policy  had  been  the  favorite 
scheme  of  Great  Britain,  but  was  resisted  by 
Turkey,  and  at  least  not  favored  by  Austria. 
It  was  necessary  that  an  English  fleet  should 
be  sent  to  the  East  by  way  of  a  demonstration 
before  the  final  cessions  and  concessions  were 
made  by  the  States  immediately  concerned. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
war — with  the  settlement  of  the  issues  grow- 
ing out  of  that  conflict  by  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano  and  the  Congress  of  Berlin — it  was 
hoped  and  believed  that  Turkey  and  the  Turks 
would   emerge  from   their  half-Oriental  condi- 


Porte  first  hesitated,  and  then  became  recusant. 
The  cession  would  not  be  made,  but  instead 
thereof  some  other  enlargements  of  Greek  ter- 
ritory would  be  granted.  The  Greek  Govern- 
ment at  Athens,  feeling  assured  of  the  backing 
of  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  did  not  hesitate 
to  threaten  war  in  case  of  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  Porte  to  follow  the  directious  of  the 
Congress,  and  thus  the  old  difficulty  was,  in  at 
least  one  of  its  features,  revived. 

Such  complications  were  almost  impossible 
of  solution.  True,  the  Western  Powers  might, 
if  they  chose,  make  war  on  Turkey,  and  thus 
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compel  their  dependent  to  fulfill  her  pledges 
and  agreements.  But  such  action  would  re- 
quire concurrence  among  all  the  States  con- 
cerned. Such  was  the  political  condition  of 
Western  Europe  —  such  the  ever-recurring 
jealousy  of  the  Powers,  the  one  of  the  other — 
that  it  was  rarely  practicable  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  all  in  so  serious  a  matter  as 
war.  Thus  Turkey  went  unwhipt,  resuming 
as  she  would  her  old  role  in  the  affairs  of  the 
East. 

We  may  here   properly    note  the   changes 


ABnri.-*ziz. 


which  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  succes- 
sion. Abdul- Aziz,  who  had  acceded  to  the 
throne  in  1861,  held  on  by  a  precarious  tenure 
until  1876.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
matters  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  National 
bankruptcy  had  ensued.  General  Ignatieff, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  had 
worked  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  had  gained  such  an  ascendency  in 
the  palace  that  he  was  able  virtually  to  direct 
the  course  of  events.  He  kept  his  master,  the 
Czar,  thoroughly  informed  of  the  Sick  Man's 


condition ;  and  the  Majesty  of  all  the  Russias 
was  left  to  prepare  his  plans  at  his  leisure. 

In  his  latter  years,  Abdul-Aziz  appears  to 
have  lost  a  moiety  of  the  small  wit  with  which 
nature  had  supplied  him.  Whether  or  not  he 
became  partly  insane  under  the  conditions 
which  surrounded  him,  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  among 
the  Pashas  which  aimed  as  high  as  the  Sultan's 
deposition,  and  perhaps  his  life.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  when,  on  the  30th  of  May, 
1876,  Abdul-Aziz  either  committed  suicide  or 
was  assassinated  in  his  own 
apartments.  The  inquest 
conducted  by  the  Court 
physicians  seemed  to  estab- 
lish the  suicide,  but  subse- 
quent events  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  murder.  In 
1881,  five  years  having 
elapsed,  the  question  of 
the  manner  of  the  Sultan's 
death  was  revived,  and  a  ju- 
dicial inquiry — or  at  least  a 
process  called  "judicial" — 
was  instituted  to  determine 
in  what  manner  Abdul-Aziz 
had  been  dispatched.  The 
proceedings  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  Pashas  about 
the  Court  were  jealous  of 
each  other  even  to  death ; 
and  history  is  more  than 
half  disposed  to  record  that 
the  revival  of  the  question 
of  the  suicide  of  the  late 
Sultan  was  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  those  who 
might  be  accused  of  having 
contrived  an  assassination. 
Two  subordinates,  one  of  them  a  wrestler,  were 
induced  by  torture  to  confess  that  they  were  the 
killers  of  Abdul-Aziz;  and  five  others,  includ- 
ing Midhat  Pasha,  Nuri  Pasha,  and  Mahmud 
Pasha,  were  found  guilty  as  accessories  before 
the  fact.  The  judgment  of  the  world,  how- 
ever, was  not  changed  by  the  verdict  of  such 
a  Court,  and  the  theory  of  suicide  continued 
to  be  accepted. 

No  sooner  was  Abdul-Aziz  dead  than  the 
throne  was  give  to  the  imbecile  Murad  V.. 
son    of  Abdul-Medjid   and    nephew  of  Abdul- 
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Aziz.  The  Government  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  contrived  the  deposition  of  the 
late  Sultan,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
carry  on  an  administration  under  such  auspices. 
After  three  months  of  an  alleged  reign,  Murad 
V.  gave  place  to  his  brother  Abdul-Hamid  II. ; 
and  it  was  during  his  ascendency  that  the 
Russo-Turkish  War  was  fought  to  its  disas- 
trous conclusion. 

The  year  1881  furnished  auother  example 
of  the  impotence  of  human  contrivance  as  a 
directive  force  in  history.  The  Congress  of 
Berlin  had  imagined  itself  able  to  direct  the 
course  of  events,  including  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey  and  her  admission  as  an  equal  at  the 
Council  Board  of  the  Western  nations.  We 
have  already  seen  how  the  Turk,  unable  to  pay 
and  unwilling  to  cede,  sought  to  wriggle  out 
of  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress. 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  was  the 
payment  of  a  war  indemnity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  Russia.  But  how 
could  the  bankrupt  pay?  The  Czar,  however, 
was  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  on  payment! 
Iu  his  distress  the  Sultan  proposed  to  cede  to 
Russia  a  portion  of  Armenia  as  the  discharge 
of  his  obligation,  and  this  Russia  was  willing 
to  accept.  But  Armenia  was  a  part  of  those 
"Asiatic  dominions  of  Turkey"  which  Great 
Britain  had  agreed  to  defend.  As  the  price 
of  such  agreement  on  her  part  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Sultan  the  Isle  of  Cyprus. 
If,  therefore,  she  should  consent  that  Turkey 
might  discharge  her  war-debt  by  ceding  a  por- 
tion of  Armenia,  it  would  imply  the  re-surrender 
by  her  of  Cyprus  to  the  Porte.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  she  not  consent,  Russia  would  in- 
sist on  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  which 
Turkey  could  by  no  means  make.  Thus  it 
was  that  Great  Britain  found  herself,  after  all 
her  pride  of  accomplishment  at  Berlin,  sud- 
denly pressed  between  the  mountain  and  the 
deep  sea.  Unfortunately,  moreover,  the  tide 
was  rising!  For  the  Liberal  party  came  into 
power,  and  the  so-called  Jingoes,  who  had  be- 
lieved in  the  regeneration  of  Turkey  by  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  sat  mourning  their  losses. 

An  incident  of  Turkish  history  belonging 
to  1882  may  serve  to  show  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  the  Ottoman  Power  in  Europe.  We 
have  already  seen  with  what  vehemence  Arabi 
Pasha  supported  the  cause  of  Egypt — of  na- 


tive Egypt — at  this  epoch.  We  have  seen  him 
in  successful  rebellion  against  the  Khedive. 
At  length  it  became  the  question  with  the 
Turkish  Government  how  to  deal  with  the 
great  rebel  of  the  Egyptians.  From  the  Sul- 
tan's point  of  view,  Arabi  must  appear  as  the 
most  loyal  rebel  and  the  most  disloyal  patriot 
ever  known.  Now  that  he  was  down,  what 
must  be  done  with  him?  The  Sultan  insti- 
tuted a  court  to  try  the  cause.  The  law  of 
Turkey,  if  law  it  may  be  called,  is  wholly  de- 
duced from  the  Koran.  By  that  Book  of  the 
Prophet  all  judicial  and  juridical  principles 
are  tried  and  determined.  Another  peculiarity 
is  the  fact  that  such  a  thing  as  precedent — so 
potent  an  element  in  all  legal  proceedings 
among  the  Western  peoples — is  unknown  in  the 
Turkish  Court.  Every  cause  is  tried  as  though 
it  were  the  first  issue  which  has  arisen  since  the 
days  of  the  Prophet. 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  the  court 
was  constituted  for  the  trial  of  Arabi ;  and 
these  are  the  questions  which  the  Sultan  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribunal : 

1.  O  jurists,  is  Arabi  Pasha,  in  so  far  as 
he  has  disobeyed  the  Caliph,  a  rebel,  and  may 
he  be  unceremoniously  treated  as  such  ? 

2.  But  in  so  far  as  Arabi  has  been  a  de- 
fender of  a  Mohammedan  country  against  the 
aggressive  designs  of  Christians,  has  he  merely 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  good  Mussulman? 

3.  May  the  Sultan  punish  Arabi — if  some 
act  of  rebellion  is  proved  against  him — and  at 
the  same  time  dissociate  himself  from  those 
who  wish  to  crush  Arabi  Pasha  as  the  defender 
of  Islam? 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  court  so  consti- 
tuted could  but  answer  in  accordance  with 
the  Sultan's  wishes  ;  namely,  that  Arabi  might 
be  punished  somewhat  as  a  rebel,  but  as  a  de- 
fender of  the  faith  not  at  all.  The  difficulty 
of  dividing  Arabi  into  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  might  be  castigated  for  rebellion,  while 
the  other  went  unwhipt  for  patriotism,  seems 
not  to  have  occurred  to  either  the  Sultan  or 
his  court ! 

It  was  at  the  time  which  we  are  nere  con- 
sidering, particularly  in  the  year*  1882-83, 
that  a  peculiar  sentiment  was  created  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Garfield  to  the  Presidency,  in  1881, 
he  appointed,  as  Minister  to  Turkey,  General 
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Lew  Wallace,  who  went  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
at  Constantinople  with  the  unusual  understand- 
ing that  his  trust  was  of  some  significance  and 
importance  to  the  Government  which  had  sent 
him  forth  as  its  representative.  He  accord- 
ingly applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  situation.  He  in- 
formed himself  relatively  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Turkey  and  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing valuable  connections  between  that 
country  and  his  own.  It  was  not  long  until 
he  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  with  the 
Sultan  which  no  other  ambassador,  not  even 
Lord  Dufferiu,  had  obtained.  General  Wal- 
lace secured  the  confidence  of  the  Porte,  was 
taken  into  the  counsels  of  the  Government, 
was  sought  in  many  important  instances  as  an 
adviser,  and  was  not  far  from  reaching  such 
an  ascendency  in  the  country  to  which  he  was 
accredited  as  Anson  Burlingame  had  already 
attained,  fifteen  years  previously,  with  Prince 
Kung  at  the  court  of  China.  Though  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  briug  about  the  highest  amity 
between  Turkey  and  the  LTnited  States,  and 
to  introduce  some  salutary  reforms,  partic- 
ularly in  the  matter  of  education,  it  could 
but  be  that  much  of  his  own  purpose  was 
delayed  or  wholly  disappointed.  The  con- 
ditions present  in  the  Ottoman  Government 
made  it  impracticable  to  do  more  than  to  se- 
cure as  high  a  state  of  good  feeling  and  mu- 
tual interest  as  might  be  reached  between  a 
Mohammedan  and  a  Christian  country. 

It  was  in  April  of  1883  that  the  consent 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  was  finally  obtained  for 
the  building,  under  the  auspices  of  Austria, 
of  certain  railways  reaching  into  Servia.  The 
question  was  whether  the  city  of  Vranya,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Servia,  might  be 
made  the  point  of  junction  for  the  Serviau 
railway  and  the  branch  line  extending  from 
Salonica  on  the  ^Egean.  The  Serviau  line 
reached  from  Belgrade  to  Vranya.  In  estab- 
lishing the  connection  growing  out  of  this 
enterprise,  strong  objections  were  urged  by 
Turkey  against  the  project  of  Austria-Hungary. 
It  was  believed  by  the  Turkish  Government 
that  the  railway  lines  in  contemplation  would 
tend  greatly  to  weaken  her  in  a  strategic 
sense  on  the  side  of  Servia,  and  it  was  only 
after  much  negotiation  and  urging  that  the 
Porte  at  length   accepted   the   inevitable   and 


agreed  to  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
railways.  By  means  of  these,  large  districts 
of  country  within  the  Danube,  not  hitherto 
penetrated,  were  oj>ened  to  the  world. 

During  the  years  1884-85  it  was  manifest 
that  Turkey  was  lapsing  gradually  into  that 
state  of  un-European  conduct  and  general  imbe- 
cility, out  of  which  so  many  and  so  strenuous 
efforts  to  raise  her  had  been  made.  The  dis- 
position was  ever}* where  apparent  among  her 
provincial  dependencies  to  renounce  their  al- 
legiance and  become  independent.  This  was  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  western  parts  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  We  have  seen  how  the  principality  of 
Eastern  Roumelia  was  constituted.  In  the 
meantime,  Bulgaria  had  become  virtually  in- 
dependent. As  early  as  1859  the  Bulgarians 
had  refused  to  pay  their  dues  to  the  Primate 
of  Constantinople,  and  had  expelled  the 
Greek  Bishops  from  the  country.  A  party 
arose  favorable  to  a  religious  union  with  Rome, 
but  the  measure  came  to  naught.  In  1872 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Bulgaria  had  been  re- 
duced to  a  handful.  Teu  years  before  this 
date,  Prince  Gortchakoff  had  invited  the  West- 
ern Powers  to  join  Russia  in  a  project  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Bulgarian  Christians.  In 
1865,  although  the  Porte  had  consented  to  the 
institution  of  several  important  reforms,  Bul- 
garia was  made  into  a  vilayet,  or  principality, 
and  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  issue  a  finnan, 
granting  a  separate  administration  and  equal 
religious  rights  to  the  Greek  Catholics. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  until  the  latter 
were  excommunicated  by  the  Synod  of  Con- 
stantinople, being  thus  excluded  from  the  gen- 
eral fellowship  of  Christians,  both  Greek  and 
Roman.  This  condition  of  isolation  continued 
for  nearly  teu  years,  when  Prince  Alexander 
of  Batteuberg  was  raised  to  the  Bulgarian 
throne.  Hardly  had  this  been  accomplished 
when  a  popular  movement  occurred  in  favor 
of  the  union  of  Bulgaria  and  Easteru  Rou- 
melia in  a  single  State.  The  revolution  by 
which  this  was  effected  was  displeasing  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  Czar,  who,  finding  him- 
self unable  to  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the 
principalities,  favored  the  defeat  of  the  project 
by  other  means.  The  Sultan  for  his  part 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  proposed  union, 
and  things  for  the  time  took  their  natural 
course.     It   was  not  long,  however,  until  an 
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extraordinary  event  occurred,  which  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  great  Powers  into  conflict. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed,  as  was  alleged, 
under  the  influence  of  Russia,  by  which  Prince 
Alexander  was  kidnaped — forcibly  abducted — 
and  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne.  The 
question  was,  whether  Russia  should  be  thus 
permitted,  indirectly,  to  undo  a  Government 
which  the  people  of  the  two  principalities  had 
accepted,  and  to  which  there  was  no  objection 


Roumelia  remained  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
So  weak  had  the  latter  Power  now  become 
that  the  tribute  could  not  be  collected  from 
Bulgaria,  while  that  from  Roumelia  was  irreg- 
ularly gathered  by  the  Sultan's  officers  in  the 
midst  of  much  discontent.  So  long,  however, 
as  even  the  theoretical  dependence  of  the 
two  States  upon  the  Ottoman  Empire  was 
held,  the  Western  Powers  were  obliged,  by 
their    agreements,    to    maintain     the     status 
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on   the  part  of  the  other  Powers,   including 
Turkey. 

The  hiatus  in  Bulgarian  affairs  was  soon 
ended  by  the  restoration  of  Alexander.  Russia 
was  not  willing  to  precipitate  a  general  war 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  that  prince  from 
the  position  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by 
the  virtual  accord  of  the  two  peoples.  Alex- 
ander himself  was  not  without  ambition  to  be- 
come a  king  in  a  larger  sense  than  might  well 
be  admitted  while  both  Bulgaria  and  Eastern 


which    had   existed  before   the   Turco-Russian 
War. 

During  the  whole  of  1885,  and  the  greater 
part  of  1886,  Eastern  Europe  was  under  the 
threat  and  menace  of  war.  The  countries  of 
that  distracted  region  regarded  Bulgaria  as 
having  enlarged  herself  by  the  addition  of 
Eastern  Roumelia.  It  was  believed  that  Prince 
Alexander  was  on  the  high  road  to  a  kingly 
crown.  The  other  States  would  hereupon  do 
likewise.     Each  would  aggrandize  itself  by  an 
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addition  of  territory.  Servia  at  once  set  up 
the  claim  that  Old  Servia  had  included  a  part 
of  Bulgaria,  and  that  the  latter  Power  must 
now  surrender  as  much  as  had  belonged  to 
the  ancient  dominion  of  the  Servian  princes. 
To  this  Bulgaria  was  in  no  mood  to  accede. 
King  George,  of  Greece,  looked  to  the  North, 
and  coveted  Macedonia  as  his  portion  of  the 
spoils.  The  armies  of  the  different  principal- 
ities were  organized,  and  at  several  crises  were 
about  to  be  thrown  upon  each  other  in  battle. 
It  was  evident  to  the  Western  Powers  that 
the  moment  such  a  conflict  should  break  out, 
Russia — seeing  herself  freed  from  the  compact 
of  Berlin  by  the  natural  disruption  of  that 
settlement — would  throw  herself  upon  Con- 
stantinople, scarcely  giving  the  Turk  time 
enough  to  get  himself  into  Asia.  It  was  be- 
lieved, moreover,  that  the  greater  German 
Powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  half  indif- 
ferent to  the  fate  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Nevertheless,  the  Powers  determined  to  uphold 
for  a  while  longer  the  existing  order.  A  new 
conference  was  held  on  the  "  Balkan  Ques- 
tion" at  Constantinople,  and  the  principles  of 
settlement  agreed  to  seven  years  previously 
were  reaffirmed.  As  to  the  union  of  Bulgaria 
and  Rouruelia,  it  was  conceded  that  the  same 
should  extend  no  further  than  a  common  ex- 
ecutive administration  under  Prince  Alex- 
ander. Otherwise  the  two  States  were  to  re- 
main as  heretofore,  independent  principalities. 
The  situation  just  described  was,  in  a  meas- 
ure, that  which  has  been  maintained  in  East- 


ern Europe  to  the  present  day.  The  struggles 
which  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  decade  have  resulted,  in  general,  in 
the  weakening  and  contraction  of  the  Otto- 
man Power  to  the  narrowest  limit  consistent 
with  its  further  perpetuation  in  Europe.  Rus- 
sia, on  the  whole,  has  gained  again  and  again, 
though  the  increments  of  her  power  have  not 
been  coextensive  with  her  ambitions.  The 
Kingdom  of  Greece,  under  Otho  and  George 
I.,  has  become  well  established;  but  the  ex- 
pected revival  of  the  Greek  peoples  from  the 
lethargy  of  ages,  and  the  hoped-for  reinsertion 
of  their  claim  to  a  place  among  the  most  in- 
tellectual of  the  races  have  not  occurred.  The 
bonds  between  the  Christian  principalities  of 
Turkey  and  herself  have  been  gradually  loosed, 
or  so  greatly  attenuated  that  they  may  be 
henceforth  disregarded  in  estimating  the  polit- 
ical and  historical  condition  of  the  countries 
within  the  Danube.  While  these  processes 
have  been  going  on,  the  tendency  and  am- 
bition for  independence  have  been  correspond- 
ingly intensified.  The  prospect  would  indicate 
at  no  distant  day  the  complete  disruption  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  institution  of 
several  petty  kingdoms  on  its  ruins,  until  what 
time  the  latter  shall  be  mutually  absorbed  by 
Russia  and  Germany.  These  two  great  Powers 
are  the  upper  and  nether  millstones  between 
which  the  Mussulman  dominion  in  Europe, 
with  its  various  dependencies,  is  likely  to  be 
pressed  and  ground  into  political  uonenity  at 
no  distant  day. 
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Chapter  CLii  —  dominion  ok  Canada. 


ETURNING  from  this  ex- 
tended survey  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  we  may 
now  continue  the  narra- 
tive of  events  within  our 
century  by  considering 
the  historical  development 
of  the  MrNOR  States  of  North  and  South 
America.  It  will  be  conceded  that  the  one 
great  Power  of  the  New  World  is  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  rest  are,  either  by  recency 
of  origin  or  slowness  of  evolution,  of  less  im- 
portance in  the  view  of  general  history  than 
are  our  own  country  and  people.  Neverthe- 
less, on  both  the  north  and  the  south,  the  pro- 
cesses of  nationality  are  going  on  in  some 
parts  with  marked  activity.  The  Dominion 
of  Canada,  stretching  geographically  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  bounded  northward 
by  the  frozen  seas,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
territorial  limit  of  the  United  States,  may  well 
be  the  first  to  fix  our  attention  and  command 
our  interest. 

The  name  Canada,  as  here  employed,  is  in- 
tended to  include  not  only  the  country  between 
the  watershed  west  of  Lake  Superior  and  the 
limit  of  Labrador,  but  also   the  British  Prov- 


inces of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  and  Newfoundland  on  the 
east;  and  the  tremendous  region  of  the  North- 
west— Manitoba,  Kewatin,  the  Northwest 
Territory,  British  Columbia,  and  the  whole 
vast  region  to  the  boundary-line  of  Alaska, 
running  north  and  south  for  six  hundred  miles 
along  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian 
west  from  Greenwich.  Such  is  the  territorial 
greatness  of  the  Canada  of  to-day.  The  coun- 
try embraces  a  total  area  of  about  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  nearly 
one-half  of  which  was  regained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  from  the  Company  of 
Hudson  Bay.  Without  entering  again  into 
the  discussion  of  the  physical  character  and 
resources  of  Canada,  but  assuming,  rather,  that 
such  geographical  knowledge  is  already  in 
possession  of  the  reader,  we  may  properly  enter 
at  once  upon  the  civil  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  great  and  growing  people  on  our 
north. 

The  story  of  the  early  explorations  and 
settlements  made  at  the  first  by  the  French 
Jesuits  in  Canada  has  already  been  given  in  a 
former  Book.  The  earliest  type  of  society  es- 
tablished beyond  the  St.  Lawrence  was  modeled 
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after  that  Feudal  System  with  which  the 
founders  were  acquainted  from  their  European 
antecedents.  We  have  already  seen  how,  in 
New  Amsterdam,  and  before  New  Amsterdam 
in  Virginia,  attempts  were  made  by  the  primi- 
tive American  fathers  to  set  up  Feudalism  in 
the  New  World.  Signal  was  the  failure  in 
all  those  parts  included  within  the  present 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Nor  was  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  much  greater  in  the 
North.  Before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  an  Order  of  Nobility,  so-called,  was 
planted  on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
But  the  grand  seigneurs  who  flourished  in  that 
region  had  nothing  but  their  swords  and  un- 
peopled tracts  of  land  to  indicate  their  social 
elevation  above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

The  early  nobles  of  Canada,  however,  were 
not  so  absolute  in  their  rights  and  prerogatives 
as  were  those  of  Europe.  As  time  went  by, 
the  unsuitableness  of  the  system  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  New  World  became  more 
aud  more  apparent,  and  the  Northern  feudal- 
ism, like  the  similar  absurd  societies  attempted 
in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  fell  into  desuetude. 
The  shadow  of  the  Canadian  Feudal  System  re- 
mained until  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury when,  in  1854,  it  was  formally  abolished 
by  the  Legislature.  The  seigneurs,  however, 
received  an  equitable  compensation  for  the 
alleged  rights  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  fathers. 

The  civil  and  military  history  of  New 
France  down  to  the  year  1867  is  contained  in 
the  annals  of  the  two  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  It  will  be  recalled  that,  in  1629, 
these  countries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  which 
until  then  had  been  the  possessions  of  France, 
were  for  a  brief  period  secured  by  England. 
The  French  had  never  regarded  their  colonies 
as  of  much  importance,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  first  English  conquest  it  was  seriously  de- 
bated in  the  council  of  Louis  XIII.  whether 
Canada  should  be  again  accepted  or  be  left 
as  a  burden  in  the  hands  of  its  conquerors. 
It  was  decided  to  retain  the  province,  and  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Germaiu-en-Laye,  in  1632, 
the  country  was  re-ceded  to  France. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history 
of  the  country  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  the 
great  and  disastrous  earthquake  of  1663.  The 
shocks  began  on  the  5th  of  February,  in  that 


year,  and  continued  until  the  close  of  sum- 
mer. They  are  represented  as  having  been 
the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in  the  New 
World,  at  least  within  the  historic  period.  The 
whole  face  of  the  country — such  is  the  record 
of  tradition — was  changed  by  the  cataclysm. 
Mountains  sank  down  to  the  plain.  Rivers 
disappeared,  and  other  streams  were  altered  in 
appearance.  The  waters  took  new  colors,  and 
lakes  were  formed  in  various  districts.  Even 
the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  changed 
by  the  precipitation  of  two  mountains,  near 
Three  Rivers.  Doubtless  the  traditional  ac- 
counts of  the  disaster  have  been  exaggerated ; 
for  the  loss  of  life  is  represented  as  having 
been  but  trifling. 

In  the  civil  administration  of  these  early 
days  the  French  governors  were  the  military 
commanders  as  well  as  the  chief  executives  of 
the  province.  The  division  of  Canada  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  aud  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  threefold.  The 
principal  province  was  Quebec,  having  for  its 
capital  the  city  of  the  same  name.  The  sec- 
ond was  called  Three  Rivers,  and  the  third 
Montreal.  Each  had  its  own  provincial  gov- 
ernor and  local  administration.  The  religion 
of  the  country  was  Catholic,  and  the  Jesuits 
continued  to  exercise  a  dominant  influence  in 
the  direction  of  affairs. 

In  the  course  of  time  Quebec  gained  a  kind 
of  supremacy  over  the  other  two  colonies,  and 
the  French  king  established  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Quebec  as  a  kind  of  court  of  final 
appeal  for  all  the  districts  of  Canada.  By 
this  Council  all  the  royal  edicts,  ordinances,  dec- 
larations, and  letters  patent  issued  by  the  king 
and  the  Parliament  of  France  were  registered 
and  enforced.  The  Council  was  composed  of  the 
Governor,  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  five  associate 
judges,  and  the  king's  attorney.  Though  the 
seat  of  the  court  was  generally  at  Quebec,  its 
sittings  were  sometimes  held  at  Three  Rivers, 
Montreal,  and  even  less  important  towns.  It 
was  not  long  under  this  system  of  administra- 
tion until  a  conflict  occurred  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  branch  of  the 
government,  and  in  some  instances  the  Bishop 
proved  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  the 
deposition  of  the  Governor. 

The  story  of  the  Anglo-American  invasion 
of  Canada  by  Sir  William   Phipps,   in  1690, 
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has  already  been  given  in  the  colonial  history 
of  New  England.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
expedition,  which  was  specially  directed  against 
Quebec,  ended  in  failure  and  disgrace.  Massa- 
chusetts was  obliged  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  ill-omened  business  by  an  issuance  of 
paper  scrip  to  be  used  as  money. 

To  this  epoch  belongs  the  career  of  the 
great  La  Salle.  How  that  adventurous  ex- 
plorer, with  a  few  dauntless  comrades,  traversed 
the  wooded  and  watery  solitudes  of  the  North- 
west, solved  the  problem  of  the  Mississippi, 
made  vast  plans  for  colonization,  drew  the  at- 
tention of  France  to  the  possibility  of  an  em- 
pire in  Texas,  and  was  killed  while  following 
out  his  purposes  with  tireless  energy, — has 
already  been  told  in  a  former  Book.  It  was 
really  the  day  of  promise  for  the  French  in 
the  New  World  ;  but  the  paralysis  of  Bour- 
bonism  was  already  upon  the  nation,  and  the 
English  were  left  to  gain  an  easy  mastery  in 
America. 

In  April  of  1713,  Louis  XIV.  agreed  by 
the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  to  relinquish  to  England 
Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
together  with  any  claims  which  the  French 
might  hold  on  the  country  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  By  this 
compact  the  American  possessions  of  France 
were  restricted  to  the  valleys  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Mississippi.  It  was  the  peculiarity 
of  this  settlement  that  the  real  points  of  dan- 
ger of  future  conflicts  between  the  rival  na- 
tions in  the  New  World  were  left  unguarded. 
There  was  little  or  no  attempt-  to  define  the 
respective  American  possessions  of  England 
and  France.  What  was  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence?  What  was  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi? These  were  the  questions  which  were 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  French  and  In- 
dian War. 

The  causes  and  the  course  of  that  conflict 
and  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle  have  been 
fully  narrated  in  the  preceding  pages.  It  is 
not  needed  in  this  connection  to  repeat  the 
history  of  the  struggle  which,  from  1756  to 
1763,  made  havoc  among  the  outposts  of 
civilization  in  America,  and  was  only  brought 
to  a  tardy  conclusion  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
In  accordance  with  this  settlement,  which 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  French  in  America, 
the  English  gained   an   undisputed  territorial 


supremacy  on  the  Western  Continent.  All 
the  French  possessions  in  North  America  east- 
ward of  the  Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the 
river  Iberville,  and  thence  through  Lakes 
Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  were  surrendered  to  Great  Britain. 
At  the  same  time,  Spain,  with  whom  England 
had  been  at  war,  ceded  East  and  West  Florida 
to  the  English  Crown. 

From  this  time  forth  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  War  of  Independence,  Canada 
had  a  history  in  common  with  the  other  En- 
glish Colonies  in  the  New  World.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Revolution,  however,  the  des- 
tiny of  the  country  of  the  St.  Lawrence  be- 
gan to  diverge  widely  from  that  of  the  col- 
onies lying  to  the  south.  The  latter,  owing 
to  their  antecedents,  became  more  and  more 
hostile  to  the  assumptions  of  the  British  crown; 
but  the  former,  untouched  with  the  spirit  of 
Puritanism,  remained  loyal  to  England.  All 
of  the  seductive  and  patriotic  appeals,  made 
by  the  incipient  revolutionists  of  rebellious 
Massachusetts,  availed  not  with  the  people 
of  Canada  to  induce  them  to  join  in  the  revolt 
against  the  Mother  Country.  Nor  did  the 
efforts  of  the  American  patriots — a  stormy 
work  in  which  Arnold  displayed  his  heroism 
and  Montgomery  lost  his  life — avail  to  move 
the  Canadians  from  their  steady  allegiance  to 
the  English  crown.  As  a  result  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  became  American,  and  Canada  re- 
mained English  as  before. 

The  transfer  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  in 
1763,  had  not  essentially  changed  the  character 
of  the  population.  Most  of  the  people  still 
were  French.  They  spoke  the  French  lan- 
guage and  adhered  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
From  these  conditions  it  would  have  been  an- 
ticipated that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  England, 
Canada  would  readily  join  in  the  rebellion. 
But  the  memory  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  in  which  the  American  provincials  had 
joined  with  Wolfe's  regulars  in  the  invasion 
of  Canada  and  the  capture  of  her  capital,  was 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  Northerners, 
and  they  would  not  affiliate  with  the  rebel 
patriots  of  1776. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
namely,  in  1774,  the  English  Parliament 
passed  an  act  for  the  better  government  of 
Canada.     It  was  provided  that  the  Province 
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of  Quebec  should  hereafter  be  under  the  leg- 
islative direction  of  a  royal  council  of  not 
fewer  than  seventeen  or  more  than  twenty- 
three  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  King. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the 
benefits  of  English  law  more  perfectly  than 
hitherto  should  be  extended  to  the  Canadians. 

It  appears  that  these  salutary  provisions  for 
a  better  government  than  the  people  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed  added  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  they  soon  afterwards  displayed.  In 
the  progress  of  the  American  war,  Canada 
not  only  remained  true  to  her  allegiance,  but 
furnished  an  excellent  basis  of  operations  for 
British  movements  against  America.  It  was 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  that  the  formidable  ex- 
pedition of  Burgoyne  was  organized,  in  1777; 
and  from  that  position  he  bore  down  on  the 
patriots  until  he  was  swallowed  up  by  their 
ire  at  Saratoga. 

The  constitutional  provisions  made  by  Par- 
liament for  the  government  of  Canada  con- 
tinued in  force  for  seventeen  years.  In  1791, 
however,  a  change  of  policy  was  adopted,  and 
another  Parliamentary  Act  was  passed  by  which 
the  so-called  Province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  A  great 
concession  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  free 
government  by  the  formation  of  a  popular  As- 
sembly for  each  of  the  provinces.  The  upper 
branch  of  the  Legislature  was  to  consist  of  a 
Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The 
Governor  also  received  his  appointment  in  like 
manner.  The  latter  officer  had  the  power  of 
veto  over  legislative  acts,  or  might  at  any  rate 
suspend  such  acts  until  what  time  the  pleasure 
of  the  King  should  be  known. 

With  the  progress  of  events  the  Church  of 
England  had  gained  a  firmer  foothold,  and 
the  new  Constitution  of  1791  provided  that 
one-seventh  of  the  public  lands  should  be  put 
aside  for  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  clergy. 
Almost  three  and  a  half  million  acres  were 
thus  set  apart  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Church.  But  this  theory  of  ecclesiastical  sup- 
port was  never  fully  carried  out.  Only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  lands  were  devoted  to 
the  intended  purpose.  A  few  rectories  were 
built  and  parishes  laid  out  after  the  manner  of 
England  ;  but  the  Church  would  not  flourish, 
and  in  1854  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Canadian 
Assembly   whereby  all   the  remaining  church 


lands  were  reclaimed  by  the  Government,  and 
devoted  to  secular  purposes. 

The  growth  of  British  North  America  was 
not  equal  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century  the  population 
of  the  various  provinces  had  hardly  reached 
the  aggregate  of  a  million.  Nevertheless,  these 
Northern  countries  had  held  steadily  on  their 
way,  and  the  time  was  now  approaching  when 
they  were  to  acquire  a  greater  historical  prom- 
inence. That  part  of  the  country  called  Can- 
ada had  thus  far  been  detached  in  its  political, 
industrial,  and  commercial  relations  from  the 
maritime  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  The  only  access  of  the  inland 
country  to  the  ocean  and  the  world  beyond 
was  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  that 
stream  for  fully  five  mouths  in  the  year  was 
closed  to  commerce.  It  thus  happened  that 
Canada  proper  was  isolated  and  to  a  certain 
extent  dependent  for  commercial  and  other  in- 
tercourse on  the  United  States. 

After  our  War  of  1812  relations  of  amity 
were  soon  restored  on  the  north,  and  many  con- 
nections were  formed  of  friendship  and  inter- 
est across  the  border.  Of  the  serious  domestic 
disturbances  occurring  in  1837,  some  account 
has  already  been  given  in  the  proper  place  in 
the  history  of  our  owu  country.  We  have 
seen  how  for  a  while  a  general  rebellion  in 
Canada  was  threatened  against  the  British  Gov- 
ernment ;  how  the  insurgents  fortified  them- 
selves on  Navy  Island  in  Niagara  River,  and 
could  not  for  a  while  be  dislodged  by  the  loy- 
alist militia.  The  latter  succeeded,  however, 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  Caroline,  the  sup- 
ply-ship of  the  rebels,  set  the  vessel  on  fire, 
and  sent  her  aflame  over  Niagara  Falls,  a 
spectacle  to  men.  The  event  proved  that  t he 
expectancy  of  the  insurgents  to  gain  a  power- 
ful support  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  fallacious,  and  the  movement  soon 
collapsed.  But  we  have  not  in  the  preceding 
narrative  considered  with  any  degree  of  full- 
ness the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  revolt 
or  the  real  nature  of  the  contest. 

It  must  be  understood,  in  the  first  place, 
that  great  diversity  still  existed  as  to  race, 
institutions,  and  language  among  the  peoples 
of  the  British  American  provinces.  Lower 
Canada,  so-called,  was  filled  up  with  people  of 
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French  descent.  They  preserved  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  ancestors  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  shocks  to  which  Europe  had 
been  subjected  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
had  little  disturbed  the  society  of  the  French 
Canadian  countries.  Indeed,  had  the  traveler 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  present  century 
desired  to  find  the  best  existing  pictures  of 
French  Society  under  the  Ancient  Regime,  he 
must  have  sought  the  same  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence.  Iu  Upper  Canada 
a  very  different  social  and  political  condition 
existed.     In  this  province  the  people  were  of 


the  multiplication  of  ties  between  the  people 
of  Upper  Canada  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  second  was  the  political  dif- 
ficulties which  appeared  internally  iu  the  Lower 
Province.  In  that  country  constant  quarrels 
occurred  between  that  part  of  the  Government 
which  received  its  appointment  from  the 
Crown  and  the  popular  element  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  In  general,  the  former 
element  desired  to  rule  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  Mother  Country, 
while  the  latter  party  sought,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Englishmen,  to  promote   the   local  in- 
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English  descent,  and  had  been  developed  on 
the  same  general  lines  with  those  of  the  ap- 
proximate parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
government  of  the  province  had  all  the  time  to 
be  conducted  with  respect  to  these  diverse  con- 
ditions. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  century,  namely, 
in  1791,  it  had  been  found  desirable  to 
separate  Upper  from  Lower  Canada,  and  to 
give  to  each  State  a  separate  government. 
At  that  time  it  was  expected  that  the  eastern 
province  would  continue  to  be  French,  while 
the  other  was  to  become  wholly  English. 
When  this  was  done,  two  circumstances  of  im- 
portance were  soon  developed.     The  first  was 


terests  of  the  province,  not  much  caring  for 
the  sovereign  rule  across  the  sea. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  revolutionary 
tendency  which  broke  out,  in  1837,  into  open 
rebellion.  At  this  time  the  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada  was  Sir  Francis  Head,  whose 
method  of  dealing  with  insurrection  was  pe- 
culiar in  the  last  degree.  Instead  of  calling  to 
his  assistance  the  regular  forces  under  his  com- 
mand, he  deliberately  sent  them  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  authorities  of  Lower  Canada,  and 
publicly  announced  to  the  rebels  that  he  in- 
tended to  put  them  down  by  calling  out  the 
militia.  This  thing  he  accordingly  did.  The 
rebellion  was  inconsiderable  from  every  point 
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of  view,  and  the  Governor  easily  succeeded  in 
its  suppression.  For  a  while  there  was  jubila- 
tion among  the  Loyalists,  both  in  Canada  and 
in  England,  but  it  soon  came  to  be  seen  that 
Sir  Francis,  in  his  Quixotical  and  magniloquent 
method  of  dealing  with  the  insurrection,  had 
run  what  might  have  been  a  most  serious  risk. 
If  the  insurgents  had  been  backed,  as  they 
fondly  hoped,  by  the  people  of  the  Northern 
United   States,  the  Governor  would  undoubt 
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edly  have  been  swept  off  his  feet  by  the  wave, 
and  by  the  time  he  might  have  recovered  him- 
self the  province  would  have  been  included  in 
the  American  Republic!  For  this  reason  Sir 
Francis  Head  was  recalled,  and  Lord  Durham 
was  sent  out  to  succeed  him. 

The  latter  took  with  him  to  his  Govern- 
ment in  America  Charles  Buller  and  Edward 
Gibbon  Wakefield  as  his  assistants — both  men 
of  large  abilities  and  practical  common  sense. 
On   his   arrival    in   Quebec,  in  May  of  1838, 


Lord  Durham  sent  forth  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  virtually  assumed  the  office  of  Dic- 
tator, but  at  the  same  time  invited  the  colonists 
to  assist  him  in  establishing  a  new  system  of  gov- 
emment.  Such  was  the  radical  character  of 
his  proceedings  that  opposition,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  sprang  full-armed  from  the  ground. 
The  Governor  published  a  series  of  ordinances, 
including  an  amnesty  for  political  offenses.  A 
few,  however,  were  excepted  from  clemency, 
and  transported  to  the 
Bermudas.  Others 
were  put  under  penalty 
of  death  in  certain  con- 
tingencies of  disloyalty. 
He  went  on,  with  a 
high  hand  and  an  out- 
stretched arm.  Hav- 
ing cleared  the  field 
of  those  who  were 
politically  dangerous, 
he  proceeded,  without 
regard  to  law  or  Con- 
stitution, to  institute 
salutary  reforms.  It 
appeared  for  the  nonce 
that  Lord  Durham  was 
about  to  become  a 
greater  revolutionist 
than  any  personage, 
loyal  or  disloyal, 
hitherto  known  in  the 
Canadas.  The  Gover- 
nor's integrity  could 
not  be  assailed,  but  his 
methods  were  so  arbi- 
trary and  so  profoundly 
disturbing  to  the  whole 
existing  order  in  Brit- 
ish North  America, 
that  the  London  Time* 
conferred  on  nirn  the  title  of  "Lord  High 
Seditioner." 

The  great  departure  from  established  prec- 
edents, whereof  Lord  Durham  had  been 
guilty,  was  his  constant  solicitation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  provinces  to  aid  him  in  building  up 
a  fabric  of  British  North  American  nation- 
ality. While  himself  dictatorial  and  arbitrary 
in  unmeasured  measure,  he  sought  all  the  while 
to  arouse  and  economize  the  political  spirit 
and    instincts  of  the    Canadians,  and    in    this 
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work  he  was  successful.  Meanwhile,  however, 
he  was  recalled.  The  Opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment became  so  clamorous  that  Lord  Durham 
was  about  to  suffer  political  decapitation ;  but 
he  seized  the  emergency  by  the  forelock,  and 
suddenly  turned  it  aside  by  returning  to  Eng- 
land and  abandoning  his  office. 

But  the  sequel  soon  began  to  show  in  his 
favor.  A  report  on  the  whole  condition  of 
Canadian  affairs,  prepared  under  Lord  Dur- 
ham's direction,  by  his  assistants  Buller  and 
Wakefield,  was  given  to  the  public,  and  with 
that  report  the  nationality  of  the  Canadas 
may  be  said  to  have  begun.  The  people  of 
Great  Britain  had  thrust  upon  them  the  dem- 
onstration of  their  own  ignorance  and  mis- 
taken policies  relative  to  the  condition,  pros- 
pects, and  management  of  the  North  American 
provinces.  Though  Lord  Durham  himself 
went  down  under  the  political  storm,  and 
presently  died  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  lived 
to  see  an  Act  going  through  Parliament  for 
the  reunion  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  on 
the  exact  basis  suggested  by  himself.  Indeed, 
from  that  time  forth,  namely,  from  the  year 
1840,  the  whole  progressive  development  of 
the  Canadian  dominions  has  been  on  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  stormy  and  rash  reformer, 
whom  the  British  Government  sent  out  for  the 
rule  of  its  American  colonies  in  1838. 

While  the  reforms  suggested  by  Durham 
began  to  take  root  in  the  British  Government, 
the  movement  in  the  same  direction  took  its 
own  natural  course  in  Canada.  As  a  general 
fact,  the  administration  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  wise  enough  to  learn  the  true  lesson  from 
such  disturbances  as  those  which  occurred  on 
the  Canadian  border  in  1837.  The  slow-going 
and  conservative  political  intelligence  of  Eng- 
land profits  much  by  each  fierce  ordeal  and 
agitation  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  after 
each  shock  it  arises  to  a  clearer  apprehension 
of  the  rights  of  man.  The  Canadian  revolt  led, 
in  1841,  to  a  peaceful  revolution  in  the  local 
administration  of  the  province,  by  which  the 
Council,  or  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature, 
was  virtually  subordinated  to  the  popular  As- 
sembly. The  movement  was  so  important  as 
to  have  been  with  good  reason  likened  to  the 
English  Revolution  of  1688.  From  this  time 
forth  the  Government  of  the  Canadas  became,  in 
large  measure,  directly  responsible  to  the  people.    ' 


The  fifth  decade  in  Canadian  history  was 
a  sort  of  intermediate  period  or  middle  ages,  in 
which  there  were  few  important  events.  The 
administration  of  Lord  Elgin,  however,  was 
noted  for  the  successful  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
of  reciprocity  between  British  America  and 
the  United  States.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  became 
Governor-General  of  the  Province  in  1846,  and 
contributed  much  by  his  abilities  and  experi- 
ence as  a  statesman  to  the  progress  of  Canada 
in  her  civil  and  political  affairs.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  referred,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Canadians  should  have 
free  competition  in  the  American  market  with 
the  products  of  the  United  States. 

While  the  disposition  was  shown  to  punish 
those  who  had  engaged  in  the  recent  insurrec- 
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tion,  the  rigors  of  the  Administration  were 
soon  relaxed,  and  in  1849  an  act  of  general 
amnesty  was  passed  by  the  Assembly.  The 
same  year  witnessed  a  serious  riot  in  Montreal, 
which,  by  the  Act  of  Union  of  1840,  had  be- 
come the  joint  capital  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada.  It  had  been  proposed — indeed  a 
measure  was  now  pending  to  this  effect — that 
the  losses  which  certain  loyal  parties  had  suf- 
fered in  the  revolt  of  1837-38,  should  be  com- 
pensated out  of  the  public  treasury.  Angered  at 
this  proceeding,  a  great  mob  rose  in  arras,  and 
attacked  and  destroyed  the  Parliament  House 
in  Montreal.  The  Legislature  retired  from 
the  city,  and  for  a  while  the  sessions  of  the 
body  were  held  for  alternate  quadrenniums  at 
Toronto  and  Quebec.  It  became  a  serious 
question  what  place  should  be  chosen  for  the 
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permanent  seat  of  government.  Many  im- 
portant cities — among  them  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Kingston,  and  Toronto — claimed  the  distinc- 
tion. As  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  it 
was  found  expedient  to  compromise  by  the 
choice  of  some  other  place  than  any  of  those 
so  eagerly  competitive.  In  1858  the  whole 
question  was  referred  to  the  Queen,  who  se- 
lected Ottawa  as  the  capital.  The  name  of 
this  city  had,  until  1854,  been  Bytown,  a  place 
of  inconsiderable  importance,  but  now  found 
to  be  in  every  respect  desirable  for  the  new 
seat  of  government.  The  years  between  1858 
and  1865 — at  which  date  the  first  session  of 
Parliament  was  opened  in  Ottawa — were  oc- 
cupied with  the  preparation  of  the  new  capi- 
tal. Fine  public  buildings,  equal  in  expen- 
siveness  and  architectural  taste  to  most  of  the 
similar  structures  in  Europe,  were  there  erected, 
and  have  since  continued  to  be  used  as  the 
seat  of  general  administration,  first,  for  the 
United  Canadas,  and  afterwards  for  the  new 
Confederated  Dominion. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  of  the  union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  soon  suggested 
the  larger  enterprise  of  the  confederation  of 
all  the  Northern  Provinces.  The  movement 
in  this  direction,  upon  an  account  of  which  we 
are  now  to  enter,  was  a  part  of  that  general 
tendency  peculiar  to  the  mood  of  our  century, 
which  seems  to  require  the  formation  of  large 
imperial  consolidated  States  out  of  the  smaller 
independencies  and  local  political  structures 
of  the  past.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  comment  on  this  tendency  as  illustrated 
among  the  great  Powers  of  Europe.  We  have 
seen  how  the  disrupted  Italian  principalities 
have  become  United  Italy,  and  how  the  petty 
German  States,  uunamable  and  numberless, 
have,  by  the  processes  of  war  and  revolution, 
been  molded  into  the  Empire.  We  have  seen 
how,  in  our  own  country,  the  somewhat  inde- 
terminate Staatenbund  which  we  inherited  from 
our  fathers  has  become  the  Bundestaat,  or 
Integral  Union  of  imperial  proportions.  We 
are  now  about  to  witness  the  very  same  trans- 
formation taking  place  in  the  British  American 
Provinces  on  our  northern  border. 

The  seutimeut  of  union  was  a  growth.  As 
early  as  1810  a  formal  scheme  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  provinces  was  put  forward  and 
discussed   among   the    people    of    the    North. 


Four  years  afterwards  Chief  Justice  Sewell,  of 
Quebec,  became  an  advocate  of  provincial  con- 
federation, and  to  this  end  drew  up  and  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  Victoria,  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  union.  In  1827  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Assembly  of  Upper  Cauada,  at  which  time 
the  project  for  the  union,  first  of  all  of  the 
two  Canadas,  and  afterwards,  more  widely,  of 
all  the  provinces,  was  debated  with  spirit. 
The  issue  reappeared  in  the  troublous  times  of 
the  rebellion  of  1837,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Lord  Durham  found  in  the  existence  of 
such  a  sentiment,  both  the  suggestion  and  the 
reason  of  his  administrative  policy. 

As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  movement  for 
confederation  proceeded  slowly,  cautiously, 
tentatively.  We  have  already  seen  how, 
within  two  years  after  Lord  Durham's  with- 
drawai,  the  actual  work  began  by  the  union  of 
the  two  principal  States  under  the  name  of 
the  Province  of  Canada.  Now  it  was  that  the 
capital  was  fixed  at  Ottawa.  Upper  Cauada 
became  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  The  success  of  the  movement 
justified  it,  and  suggested  the  improvement 
and  the  expansion  of  the  system.  For  several 
years  the  project  of  a  more  elaborate  union  was 
in  gestation.  Such  intervals  are  peculiar  to 
the  history  of  all  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
They  accomplish  somewhat,  and  then  rest  for 
a  season,  as  if  to  watch  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment, to  test  and  verify  the  slight  advance 
before  moving  forward  to  the  larger  enter- 
prise. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  event  of  the 
Fenian  invasion.  Of  that  movement  a  full 
account  has  already  been  given  in  the  history 
of  Great  Britain.  It  was  in  1866  that  the 
proposed  conquest  of  Cauada  by  an  Irish  army 
out  of  the  United  States  reached  its  climax 
and  broke  at  length  into — smoke.  It  can  not 
be  doubted  that  the  American  Fenians  were 
in  great  force.  Their  drill-halls  had  been  es- 
tablished in  almost  every  city  and  town  of 
the  Northern  States.  They  had  a  fair  supply 
of  arms,  and  the  animosity  of  the  insurgents 
was  sufficient  for  the  undertaking.  Viewed 
philosophically,  we  might  say  that  the  move- 
ment was  doomed  to  failure  by  the  fact  that 
Irish  zeal  generally  reaches  the  heat  of  fight, 
but  not   the  fire  of  battle.     The  Irish,  under 
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competent  leadership,  make  great  soldiers,  but 
as  a  rule,  their  insurrections  have  about  them 
the  suggestion  of  clubs  and  pitchforks  rather 
than  swords  and  cannon.  In  the  present  case, 
the  Fenian  forces  at  last  gathered  on  the  Ni- 
agara frontier.     A  company  of  the  most  daring 


tory  as  a  base  of  operations  against  Canada, 
while  the  Canadians  themselves  rallied  against 
the  point  assailed,  and  the  invaders  were  scat- 
tered or  taken,  condemned  and  shot. 

It  remained   for  the  year   1867  to   witness 
the  evolution  iuto  the  historical  foreground  of 
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FENIANS    INVADING   CANADA 


crossed  the  river  on  the  night  of  the  31st  of 
May,  1866.  The  "invasion"  was  fairly  be- 
gun; Fort  Erie  was  taken  by  the  adventurers, 
who  held  their  ground  for  a  day,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  recede.  The  vigorous  action 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Fenians  to  use  our  terri- 


the  Dominion  of  Canada,  being  a  Confed- 
erative  system  of  Imperial  government  on  an 
enlarged  scale  for  the  whole  of  the  British 
American  countries.  The  question  had  in  the 
mean  time  received  much  attention  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain.  The  scheme  was 
brought   to    maturity   in   a    bill   prepared    by 
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Lord  Carnarvon,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
for  the  Confederation  of  the  North  American 
Provinces  of  the  British  Empire.  The  meas- 
ure was  the  virtual  embodiment  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Lord  Durham  nineteen  years 
previously.  In  the  interim  public  opinion 
had  changed.  The  author  and  first  great 
promoter  of  the  work  was  long  since  dead, 
but  the  statesmen  of  England  had  come  at 
length  to  occupy  his  ground  and  advocate  his 
principles  of  government. 

The  act  of  1867  provided  that  the  Prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  along  with 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  should  be 
united  in  a  confederated  government,  under  the 
name  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There 
was  to  be  in  the  new  system,  first  of  all,  a 
Federal  Parliament  corresponding  to  the  En- 
glish Parliament,  or,  still  more  closely,  to  the 
American  Congress.  The  new  Canadian  gov- 
erning body  was  to  consist  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  former  body 
was  to  be  composed  of  seventy-two  members, 
with  life-tenure  of  office — twenty-four  mem- 
bers from  Quebec  and  Ontario  respectively, 
and  twelve  each  from  the  two  maritime  prov- 
inces— to  be  nominated  by  the  Governor- 
General,  under  the  great  seal  of  Canada. 
The  House  of  Commons  was,  in  its  constitution 
and  prerogatives  and  methods,  to  correspond 
almost  exactly  with  our  American  House  of 
Representatives.  The  members  of  the  Cana- 
dian House — one  hundred  aud  eighty -one  in 
number — were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  respective  provinces  on  the  basis  of  one 
member  for  every  seventeen  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  one  respect  the  analogy  was 
with  the  British  House  of  Commons ;  for  the 
Parliamentary  term  was  fixed  at  five  years, 
being  thus  a  compromise  between  the  septennial 
term  in  the  British  Parliament  and  the  bien- 
nial term  in  the  American  House.  The  exec- 
utive office  was  vested  in  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  but  was  to  be  practically  represented 
by  a  Governor-General  appointed  by  the  sov- 
ereign. Though  there  was  great  profession 
of  conforming  the  whole  system  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain,  it  could  but  be 
seen  between  the  lines  that  the  great  Con- 
federative  Government  thus  established  was, 
out  of  the  historical  and  political  necessities 
of  the  situation,  modeled  almost  entirely  after 


the  American  Republic.  Certainly  the  new 
Government  could  not  be  called  a  monarchy. 
Certainly  it  was  in  its  essence  a  federative 
system.  Certainly  the  different  provinces  cor- 
responded almost  exactly  with  the  States  of 
the  American  Union.  The  whole  administra- 
tive scheme  was  virtually  the  analogue  of  our 
Presidency  and  Congressional  system.  The 
rights  of  the  provinces,  their  peculiar  systems 
of  legislation  and  jurisprudence,  were  re- 
spected, and  the  theory  of  the  Government  as 
a  whole  was  to  confine  the  work  of  Parliament 
to  strictly  national  questions,  leaving  all  local 
issues  to  the  determination  of  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  as  before. 

The  same  principle  followed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  of  admitting  new  members  into 
the  Union  was  made  organic  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Canada.  The  consolidation  included 
at  first  only  Ontario  and  Quebec — the  two 
original  Canadas — with  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  But  the  door 
was  thrown  wide  open  for  all  the  rest.  In 
1870  the  Province  of  Manitoba  was  organized, 
and  came  in  after  the  style  with  which  the 
American  people  are  so  familiar.  In  the 
following  year  British  Columbia  and  Vancou- 
ver's Island  were  admitted  to  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  this  was  followed,  in  1873,  by  the 
admission  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  In  course 
of  time  all  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can dependencies,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Newfoundland,  were  united  in  the  common 
system.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  considered 
as  a  governmental  expedient,  was  completely 
successful. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  admission  of 
Manitoba  into  the  Canadian  Union.  The  great 
Province  so  called,  lying  hard  against  our 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  on  the  north,  was  con- 
structed out  of  what  had  been  the  territory  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  The  charter  of 
this  great  organization  dated  back  two  hun- 
dred years,  having  been  issued  by  Charles  II. 
The  company  now  agreed  to  surrender  its 
claim  to  the  Dominion,  and  the  sum  of  a 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  fixed 
as  the  price  of  purchase.  Perhaps  no  history, 
except  that  of  the  British  East  India  Company, 
furnishes  an  example  of  so  successful  a  corpo- 
ration. The  monopoly  of  Northern  furs,  with 
the  sole  aud  absolute  government  of  the  vast 
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regions  from  which  the  same  were  gathered, 
was  held  for  two  centuries  on  condition  that 
the  British  King  and  his  successors,  whenever 
they  might  choose  to  euter  the  territories  of 
the  company,  should  receive  a  present  of 
"two  elks  and  two  black  beavers,"  and  was 
finally  resold  to  the  Government  for  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds !  The  Briton  has 
thrift. 

We  may  here  properly  proceed  to  consider 
the  political  development  of  Canada  with  re- 
spect to  her  great  territories.  The  work  has 
gone  forward  in  almost  precise  analogy  to  that 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  United 
States.  While  the  people  of  the  American 
Republic  were  celebrating  the  Centennial  An- 
niversary of  their  Independence,  the  Canadian 
Parliament  was  beginning  its  great  work  of 
political  organization  in  the  North-west.  First 
of  all,  the  country  lying  immediately  north  of 
Manitoba  was  organized  into  the  district  of 
Kewatin.  The  act  provided  in  the  usual  way 
for  the  definition  of  the  territory  and  for  the 
extension  of  civil  government  over  it.  The 
population  at  this  time,  as  it  has  continued  to 
be,  was  exceedingly  sparse,  and  the  new  region 
was  scarcely  half  reclaimed  from  its  original 
barbarism.  But  the  confederative  impulse  was 
strong,  and  the  Parliament,  after  the  manner 
of  the  American  Congress,  made  adequate 
provision  for  futurity. 

The  question  of  extending  political  organ- 
ization still  further  to  the  west  and  north  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  until  in  1882  the 
whole  of  the  North-west  Territories  felt  the 
impact  of  the  British  Canadian  hand.  By  an 
order  in  Council  of  that  year,  the  north- 
western territories  of  the  Dominion  were  di- 
vided into  four  new  districts,  preparatory  to 
political  government.  The  first  of  these,  with 
an  area  of  ninety-five  thousand  square  miles, 
received  the  name  of  Assiniboia.  The  Terri- 
tory is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  east  by  Manitoba,  on  the  north  by 
the  fifty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  meridian  of  11(H°  west  from 
Greenwich.  The  second  Territory,  containing 
a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  square  miles, 
was  called  Sakatchewan.  It  lies  on  the  north 
of  Assiniboia,  and  west  of  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
the  River  Nelson.  The  third  district,  called 
Alberta,  having  an  area  of  a  hundred  thou- 
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sand  square  miles,  has  for  its  boundary  on  the 
east  Assiniboia,  on  the  west  British  Columbia, 
on  the  south  the  United  States.  The  fourth 
and  last  Territory,  containing  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  square  miles,  was  named 
Athabasca,  which  embraces  in  general  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  great  region 
under  consideration.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  thus,  after  the  American  manner, 
and  with  British  energy,  laid  its  hand  upon  a 
region  as  large  in  area,  and  almost  as  wonder- 
ful in  resources,  and  in  every  possibility  of 
the  future,  as  are  our  own  dominions  beyond 
the  Rockies. 

Meanwhile,  the  process  of  development,  po- 
litical, civil,  industrial,  has  gone  on  rapidly, 
or  at  least  steadily,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
confederated  Government.  Canada  can  no 
longer  be  disregarded  in  the  family  of  nations. 
According  to  the  census  of  1871,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Dominion  proper  had  risen  to  more 
than  three  million  five  hundred  thousand, 
while  Newfoundland  and  Prince  Edward  Isl- 
and added  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the  aggre- 
gate. At  the  present  day  the  population  has 
undoubtedly  surpassed  four  millions,  and  is 
steadily  increasing.  Every  element  of  nation- 
ality appears  in  vigorous  growth.  The  geo- 
graphical and  commercial  situation  is  by  no 
means  so  unfavorable  as  might  be  reckoned  at 
first  glance.  The  magnificent  St.  Lawrence 
reaches  far  to  the  interior,  aud  though  closed 
during  the  winter  months,  it  furnishes  for  the 
rest  of  the  year  a  commodious  all-water  line 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  thence  to  all  the  world. 
Commercial  relations  with  the  United  Statea 
have  become  vast  and  beneficial.  Meanwhile, 
the  railway  development  has  gone  steadily  for- 
ward. The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  though 
built  in  piecemeal  fashion,  has  reached  the 
Pacific,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  either  isola- 
tion or  weakness  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view. 

As  to  civil  administration,  there  is  little  to 
be  desired.  In  fact,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment is  not  far  removed  from  a  model.  It 
has  been  evolved  from  many  experiences  aud 
conditions,  the  full  consideration  of  which 
might  well  fill  a  volume.  On  the  whole,  there 
has  been  constant  progress  towards  independ- 
ence. The  Canadians  have  been  loyal  to 
Great  Britain.     Superficially,  there  have  been 
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many  professions  of  attachment  to  the  British 
crown.  At  no  time  has  there  been  more  than 
a  small  party  desirous  of  absolute  separation 
from  the  British  Empire.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  great  majority  of  the  Canadians  have  been 
and  become  favorable  and  still  more  favorable 
in  their  political  dispositions  to  the  practical 
independence  of  their  country. 

Many  grave  questions  have  arisen  in  this 
connection,  the  solution  of  which  has  as  yet 
been  but  partly  effected.  One  perilous  situa- 
tion was  that  in  which  the  Dominion  found  it- 
self in  the  critical  days  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  It  will  be  remembered  how  nearly  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  came  to  draw- 
ing the  sword.  In  that  event,  what  would 
have  become  of  Canada?  Her  whole  border 
lay  open  to  American  invasion.  Doubtless 
she  would  not  have  desired  to  fight.  Doubt- 
less the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not 
have  desired  to  make  war  on  Canada.  But 
the  crisis  was  severe.  Though  the  Canadians 
would  bravely  have  defended  themselves, 
though  the  conquest  of  their  country  would 
not  have  been  an  easy  task,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  powerful  armies  of  the 
United  States  would  have  wrought  havoc  with 
the  rising  nationality  on  the  north.  Fortu- 
nately for  civilization  and  humanity,  the  peril 
went  by.  Fortunately,  nothing  more  serious 
than  petty  quarrels  about  the  fisheries  and 
other  local  interests  are  the  worst  that  have 
troubled  the  perfect  amity  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. Fortunately,  the  people  of  both  have 
come  to  a  practical  understanding  that  they 
have  virtually  a  common  destiny  to  be  pur- 
sued and  found  along  lines  of  almost  perfect 
parallelism.  It  may  well  be  believed  that  the 
strong  links  and  weavings  by  which  the  sel- 
vages of  these  two  powerful  and  progressive 
peoples  are  already  bound  together  can  not  be 
rent  or  torn  asunder. 

In  recent  years  several  circumstances  have 
occurred  illustrative  of  the  ever-enlarging 
autonomy  of  the  Canadian  Government  and 
of  the  diminishing  influence  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  civil  affairs  of  British  North  America. 
A  single  instance  may  serve  to  show  the  tend- 
encv  towards  independence.  In  March  of 
1878,  M.  Luc  Letellier,  at  that  time  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  fell 
into   serious   trouble   with   his    Ministry.     De 


Boucherville,  the  Premier,  though  still  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  House,  was  un- 
ceremoniously removed  from  office.  It  was 
claimed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  De 
Boucherville  was  conducting  the  Government 
at  his  own  option,  with  little  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Executive — as  though  such  were 
not  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  British 
Constitution!  Letellier  appointed  another 
Prime  Minister;  but  the  latter  was  unable  to 
command  a  majority  in  the  House,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Government  stood  suddenly  still,  after 
the  British  manner. 

Hereupon  a  petition,  asking  for  the  removal 
of  Letellier,  was  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of 
Lome,  Governor-General  of  the  Dominion. 
The  latter  refused  to  grant  the  petition,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  his  own  prerogative  to 
remove  or  not  remove  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
at  his  discretion.  The  question  was  carried  to 
Great  Britain,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  returned  for  an- 
swer, that  the  Marquis  of  Lome  should  accept 
the  counsel  of  his  Ministers  in  the  matter  of 
removing  Letellier  from  office.  The  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
was  extraordinary,  since  it  seemed  to  take  from 
the  Governor-General  one  of  his  few  remain- 
ing prerogatives.  It  has  been  said  by  a  Brit- 
ish historian  that  the  removal  of  Letellier  was 
equivalent  to  the  abrogation  of  "  the  last  pre- 
tension of  England  to  rule  her  North  Ameri- 
can Colonies." 

The  recurrence  of  such  questions  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  that  of  the  Dominion  has  evoked  much 
discussion  and  brought  out  the  expression  of 
many  statesmen-like  views  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadians.  Prominent  among  the  publicists 
of  the  Dominion  stands  the  name  of  Honor- 
able John  George  Bourinot,  Clerk  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  More,  perhaps,  than 
auy  other  writer  of  our  day,  has  he  brought 
to  the  attention  of  English  and  American 
readers  the  true  essentials  in  this  great  na- 
tional and  international  inquiry.  Bourinot 
has  urged  upon  the  attention  of  Great  Britain 
that  one  of  three  destinies  is  inevitably 
before  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  first  of 
these  is  annexation  to  the  United  States.  In 
this  event,  the  ties  between  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment and   Canada  would    be   cut,  and  the 
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Canadian  Provinces  would  be  admitted  as 
States  in  the  American  Union.  The  trans- 
formation would  involve  the  acceptance,  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  of  not  only  the  garment 
but  the  name  of  Republicanism.  The  second 
possibility  is  complete  independence.  This,  as 
in  the  other  case,  would  involve  the  snapping 
of  the  last  political  tie  between  Great  Britain 
and  Canada.  But 
what  of  the  ship 
thus  cut  loose  from 
its  moorings?  Mon- 
archy, republic, 
principality,  or 
what?  A  second 
transformation  of 
some  kind  would 
lie  immediately  be- 
yond. The  third 
destiny  which  Bou- 
rinot  has  outlined  is, 
that  of  Imperial  Fed- 
eration, by  which  is 
meant  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Do- 
minion with  the 
British  Empire.  It 
would  imply  the  as- 
sumption on  the 
part  of  the  British 
Government  of  vast 
obligations  with  re- 
spect to  Canada, 
and,  on  her  part, 
of  equally  vast  ob- 
ligations to  the 
home  Government. 
The  scheme  implies 
a  greater  nearness 
and  unity  than  ex- 
ist at  present  in  the 
relations  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  de- 
pendency. The  system  proposed  would  involve 
the  sending  of  members  from  Canada  to  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  It  would  imply  a 
common  Imperial  legislation  for  the  whole  Em- 
pire, of  which  Canada  is  a  part.  It  would  sig- 
nify that  the  latter  is  to  become  integral  in  the 
vast  system  of  British  Empire.  It  is  the  de- 
tached condition  of  Canada  which  the  author 
referred  to  believes  impossible  of  Continuance. 


Many  difficulties  might  arise  under  the 
proposal  here  discussed.  Could  Canada,  so 
nearly  independent  as  she  is,  recede  by  merge- 
ment  into  the  British  Empire  without  grief 
and  injury  to  herself?  As  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  could  a  peerage  like  that  of  England 
be  instituted  in  British  America?  Would  not 
such  a  fact  be  an  anachronism  and  an  impos- 


sibility on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic?  Still,  it 
may  be  freely  confessed  that  the  scheme  of 
Imperial  Federation  has  much  to  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  not  only  the  Can- 
adians themselves,  but  of  all  thinkers  and 
statesmen  everywhere. 

The  first  of  the  two  great  Administrations 
in  the  Dominion  was  that  of  the  Earl  of 
Dufferm,  beginning   in   1872,  and    ending   in 
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1878.  At  the  latter  date  the  term  of  Earl 
Dufferin  expired,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Lome,  son-in-law  of  the  Q.ueen. 
The  Administration  of  Dufferin  had  been  one 
of  great  popularity  with  the  Canadians,  and 
he  left  the  country  with  every  mark  of  ap- 
preciation   and  esteem.     The   coming   of   the 


the  dismissal  of    the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec. 

Meanwhile,  Canada  had  taken  on  the  regular 
moods  and  methods  of  British  and  American 
politics.  There  was  a  division  of  parties  into 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  and  a  struggle  be- 
tween   the  two  for  power.     The  elections  be 
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Marquis  of  Lome  in  his  stead  was  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  From  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival at  Halifax,  until  he  reached  the  seat  of 
Government,  by  way  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
he  was  greeted  with  a  continuous-  ovation. 
We  have  seen  how,  shortly  afterwards,  his 
Administration,  or  at  least  his  popularity, 
received    a   shock    by   his    policy    relative    to 


came  exciting.  The  contest  of  1878  was 
notable  for  its  vehemence  and  antagonisms. 
A  general  depression  in  business  had  preceded, 
and  the  Liberal  party,  then  in  power  and  pro- 
fessing the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  was 
charged  by  the  Conservatives  with  the  com- 
mercial disasters  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
country.     Canada     became     almost    as    much 
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shaken  with  the  contest  between  Free  Trade 
and  Protection,  as  opposing  theories  of  polit- 
ical economy,  as  have  the  United  States  in 
more  recent  years.  The  Liberals  stoutly  de- 
fended themselves  and  their  system ;  but  the 
distress  of  the  country  told  in  favor  of  the 
Opposition,  aud  the  Conservatives  came  out 
with  a  large  majority.  The  Mackenzie  Miu- 
istry  was  overthrown,  and  a  new  Cabinet  was 
constituted,  with 
Sir  John  A.  Mao- 
donald  as  Prime 
Minister.  The 
■Government  took 
on  a  strong  Con- 
servative com- 
plexion, which 
■coutinued  during 
the  greater  part 
of  Lome's  Admin- 
istration. It  was 
in  the  year  to 
which  we  have 
just  referred  that 
a  difficulty  of  con- 
siderable propor- 
tions arose  be- 
tween the  fisher- 
men of  Newfound- 
land and  those  of 
the  United  States, 
which  resulted  in 
a  serious  diplomat- 
ical  correspond- 
ence between  the 
two  Governments. 
If  we  pause  to 
glance  at  the  in- 
ternal develop- 
meutof  the  Domin- 
ion we  shall  fiud 
many  evidences  of 
progress  and  prom- 
ise. The  cities  of  the  North  have  increased  in 
population  and  importance.  The  population  of 
Quebec,  that  ancient  and  picturesque  strong- 
hold, consecrated  by  so  many  heroic  memories 
out  of  the  early  days,  has  risen  to  sixty-five 
thousand.  Many  of  the  streets  and  public 
buildings  of  the  city — her  commercial,  educa- 
tional, and  civil  institutions — have  been  im- 
proved and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  inter- 


est and  proficiency.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
Laval  University,  dating  from  1663;  also, 
many  Protestant  schools,  asylums,  churches, 
and  benevolent  institutions.  Here,  on  the  his- 
toric Plains  of  Abraham,  are  the  memorials 
of  that  great  conflict  by  which  the  destinies  of 
France  and  England  in  the  New  World  were 
determined.  Here  may  be  seen,  by  the  St. 
Foye  road,  the  bronze   statue  and  iron  pillar 
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sent  by  Prince  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  com- 
memorate the  deeds  of  the  men  of  1760. 
Here,  also,  the  eye,  seeking  for  the  site  of  the 
old  chateau  of  St.  Louis,  will  discover  in  its 
place  the  beautiful  Dufferin  Terrace,  fourteen 
hundred  feet  in  length,  aud  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  gates  of  St. 
Louis,  of  Kent,  and  St.  Johns  will  attract  the 
eye   by   their  massiveness  and   beauty.      The 
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stately  Parliamentary  and  other  public  build- 
ings on  the  Grand  Allee  will  interest  the  trav- 
eler, even  him  who  has  visited  the  principal 
European  and  American  capitals. 

As  for  Montreal,  with  her  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  she  stands 
easily  at  the  head  of  the  Canadian  cities. 
Like  Quebec,  she  has  a  history  extending  to 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Mount  Royal,  rising  behind  the  city,  still  pre- 
serves the  name  which  was  given  by  the  early 
French  adventurers  to  their  primitive  village. 
Ou  the  summit  of  the  mouutain,  embracing  an 
area  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  lies  the 
Public  Park,  from  which  a  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  obtained.  The  river  at  this  place 
is  nearly  two 
miles  in  breadth. 
The  city  is  built 
upon  a  succession 
of  terraces,  rising 
from  the  stream, 
each  terrace 
marking  what 
was,  perhaps,  of 
old  time  a  bed  of 
the  river.  The 
St.  Lawrence  is 
here  spanned  by 
the  Victoria 
Bridge,  a  tubular 
iron  structure  of 
greatstrength  and 

too  u 

durability.      The 

St.  Louis   Rapids,  just   above,  constitute    the 

virtual  limit  of  up-river  navigation  in  the  St. 

Lawrence. 

Of  the  structures  of  Quebec,  one  of  the 
most  noted  is  the  Metropolitan  Cathedral,  on 
the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  Hotel 
Dieu  was  founded  as  early  as  1644,  as  a  hos- 
pital, and  at  the  present  time  the  patients  ad- 
mitted number  three  thousand  annually.  The 
City  Hall  is  an  object  of  much  interest,  and 
the  Court-house  is  one  of  the  most  classical 
structures  in  the  Canadian  Dominion.  The 
great  building  of  the  Bnnsecours  Market,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  dome,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  objects  of  the  city.  Among  educa- 
tional institutions  McGill  College  holds  a  prom- 
inent   place.      Many   denominational    schools 


flourish  under  the  patronage  of  Protestant 
Churches.  The  city  as  a  whole  has  an  appear- 
ance of  picturesqueness  and  an  air  of  commer- 
cial enterprise,  which  at  once  delight  and  in- 
terest the  traveler. 

Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontario,  is,  after 
Montreal,  the  largest  city  in  the  Dominion. 
The  population  increased  from  forty-five  thou- 
sand in  1861  to  eighty-six  thousand  in  1881, 
and  it  is  believed  that  a  current  census  would 
give  an  enumeration  of  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand.  Less  beautifully  situ- 
ated than  Quebec  and  Montreal,  Torouto  has 
nevertheless  much  to  recommend  it,  not  only 
commercially,  but  as  an  attractive  place  of 
residence.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  either 
of  the   rival  cities  is   its  equal  in  commercial 
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thrift  and  promise.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Government  and  of  the  official  res- 
idences of  Ontario.  The  old  Parliament  build- 
ings were  long  occupied  by  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature, but  the  same  have  recently  given  place 
to  newer  and  finer  structures.  Queen's  Park 
has  been  devoted  to  the  new  buildings;  and  on 
the  west  of  these  beautiful  grounds  stands  the 
University  College  and  the  School  of  Practical 
Science.  The  institution  as  a  whole  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  is  supported 
by  funds  gathered  from  the  public.  The  con- 
duct of  the  University  is  strictly  secular;  the 
curriculum  is  ample,  and  the  training  given 
equal  to  that  of  first-class  universities  in  Eu- 
rope. Several  other  colleges,  mostly  under 
patronage  of  religious  denominations,  are  asso- 
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ciated  with  the  University  aud  subordinate  to 
it  as  a  center.  The  industries,  such  as  man- 
ufactories, mills,  breweries,  etc.,  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  the  rich  agricultural 
region  with  which  the  city  is  backed,  con- 
tributes much  to  its  prosperity. 

Of  Ottawa,  the  capital  of  the  Dominion, 
something  has  already  been  said.  It  is  distant 
from  Montreal  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  site  was  chosen  on  the  banks  of  the  Ot- 
tawa River,  at  the  Chaudiere  Falls,  where  a 
village  was  plauted,  in  the  year  1800.  About 
the  close  of  the  third  decade  the  -hamlet  was 
enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of  Bytown, 
in  honor  of  Colonel  By.  We  have  seen  how, 
in  1858,  the  Queen  settled   the   controversies 
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and  rivalries  of  the  Canadian  cities  by  select- 
ing Ottawa — so  called  after  1854 — as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Province  of  Canada.  Nine  years 
afterwards  the  city  was  able  to  hold  its  place 
as  the  seat  of  government  for  the  new 
Dominion. 

The  last  few  years  have  been  noted  for 
several  important  events  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  In  1885  the  Macdonald  Ministry 
won  a  victory  over  the  Opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Franchise  Bill.  The 
principal  feature  of  this  measure  was  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  Indians 
of  all  the  British  American  Provinces,  with 
the  exception  of  Columbia  and  the  North-west 
Territory.     The  experiment  was  undoubtedly 


radical  and  not  without  suspicion  as  to  its 
prime  motive.  Most  of  the  Canadian  Indians 
at  this  time  lived  on  reservations,  which  were 
governed  by  agents  sent  out  for  that  purpose. 
These  agents  must  necessarily  wield  a  great 
influence  on  the  half-savage  natives  under 
their  authority.  It  was  claimed  by  the  Oppo- 
sition that  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Indians 
was  intended  to  fill  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  ballots  of  an  enfranchised  but 
ignorant  people,  who  could  be  used  to  main- 
tain the  party  in  power  to  the  detriment  of 
good  government.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Franchise  Bill  contained  a  clause  by  which 
the  property  qualification  for  the  suffrage  in 
some  of  the  elder  Provinces  was  increased,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  dem- 
~-_.r~~   ^s^  ■»=-  ocratie  principle.    It 

happened   that    the 
Jr  =-^-  bill,    thus   reaction- 

ary and  oppressive 
iu  some  of  its  pro- 
visions, was  finally 
passed  on  the  sig- 
nificant Fourth  of 
July  —  a  circum- 
stance with  which 
the  Opposition  twit- 
ted the  Ministry  with 
satirical  references 
to  the  bad  use  to 
_  ■     -.-  ;     -  -      which     th<'     day    nf 

STrZ/-"3s=-      American  Indepeud- 
^2ZZ7~  -=^=~=g  euce  had  been  put. 

w  a  Early  in  the  same 

year  occurred  the 
Riel  Rebellion,  so  called  from  the  name  of  its 
leader,  the  insurgent  Riel.  The  movement 
had  its  origin  and  took  its  force  from  certain 
French  sympathies  still  existing  in  the  Do- 
minion. Louis  Riel  was  a  half-blood  French 
Canadian.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  had 
been  a  turbulent  spirit  in  the  Provinces.  Be- 
fore the  Act  of  Federation  he  drifted  to  the 
North-west,  and  established  himself  in  Mani- 
toba, at  this  time  a  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Here  he  became 
a  recognized  leader  among  the  scattered  Eu- 
ropeans, the  half-breeds,  and  the  Indians  of 
the  remote  frontier.  When  Manitoba  was 
organized,  aud  the  Government  surveyors  first 
penetrated  the  country  preparatory  to  throw- 
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ing  the  public  lauds  ou  the  market,  they  found 
the  inhabitants  already  in  occupation,  and 
little  disposed  to  be  disturbed  in  their  settle- 
ments. The  difficulty  became  serious,  and  in 
1869  Riel  headed  an  insurrection  against  the 
authorities.  The  rebellion  was  presently  sup- 
pressed, and  the  controversy  was  terminated 
by  conceding  to  the  claimants  of  the  lands 
three  quarter-sections  each.  Riel  was  ban- 
ished from  the  Provinces  for  the  period  of 
five  years. 

Sixteen  years  went  by,  and  in  March  of 
1885  a  difficulty  of  the  very  same  kind  and 
headed  by  the  same  leader  broke  out  in  the 
North-west.  The  countries  affected  in  this  in- 
stance by  the  insurrection  were  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan.  The  scene  of  the  insurrection 
was  about  five  hundred  miles  distant  to  the 
north  and  west  from  the  place  of  the  former 
disturbance  in  Manitoba.  The  Dominion 
•Government  had  by  this  time  brought  with  it 
the  machinery  of  party,  and  the  same  was  in 
full  operation.  The  Opposition  to  the  Mac- 
donald  Ministry  did  not  hesitate  to  give  a 
certain  kind  of  moral  sympathy  and  support 
to  the  insurgents.  It  was  urged  that  the 
settlers  of  the  far  North-west,  the  brave  pioneers 
who  had  penetrated  the  bleak  wilderness  as 
the  forerunners  of  civilization,  were  about  to 
be  ousted  from  their  homes,  and  that  the  front- 
ier revolt  had  in  it  many  elements  of  justice. 
The  Half-Breed  settlers  and  many  Indians 
gathered  to  the  standard  of  Riel,  and  the  re- 
bellion put  on  a  bold  front.  The  Government 
forces  were  thrown  forward,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1885  considerable  fighting  occurred  between 
the  militia  on  one  side  and  the  insurrectionists 
on  the  other. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  May  that 
Riel  was  captured  by  the  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Middleton  and  an  end  put  to  the  re- 
bellion. About  a  week  later  the  Indian 
leader,  Poundmaker,  was  taken,  and  his  force 
of  about  two  thousand  men  dispersed.  The 
insurrection  was  at  an  end,  but  the  very  seri- 
ous question  remained  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  Riel.  Much  sympathy  was  excited 
for  him  and  his  cause,  especially  among  the 
French  element  of  the  Canadian  people. 
Some  of  the  great  American  newspapers  took 
up  the  question,  and  urged  upon  the  Canadian 
Government  the  policy   of  clemency  towards 


the  rebel  leader  and  his  accomplices.  The 
Macdouald  Ministry  found  that  they  had  on 
their  hands  what  would  in  American  parlance 
be  known  as  an  elephant.  Sir  John  and  the 
party  in  power  took  the  ground  that  Riel  must 
now  be  visited  with  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  rebellion,  and  murder; 
was  convicted,  condemned,  and  ou  the  16th  of 
November,  1885,  was  hanged  at  Regina. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Riel  was  forty- 
one  years  of  age.  He  was  the  sou  of  an 
intrepid  hunter,  who  had  intermarried  with  an 
Indian  woman,  of  which  union  the  rebel  leader 
was  boru.  He  was  a  man  well  educated, 
having  been  instructed  in  his  youth  at  Mary's 
College,  Montreal.  For  a  while  he  had  acted 
as  a  professor  in  an  institution  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Jesuits.  His  execution  produced 
much  excitement  in  Canada,  and  engendered 
the  bitterest  feelings  among  the  descendants 
of  the  French.  At  Montreal  there  was  danger 
of  a  serious  upheaval.  The  students  of  the 
colleges  paraded  the  streets  cheering  for  Riel 
and  his  cause,  and  in  the  evening  mass-meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  city.  Other  executions 
followed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
ing sentences  were  commuted  to  milder  forms 
of  punishment. 

The  year  1886  was  noted  for  the  revival 
of  trouble  between  Canada  and  the. United 
States  relative  to  the  fisheries.  It  would  seem 
that  this  question  is  interminable.  The  two 
nations  having  once  adopted  the  principle  that 
legislation,  treaty,  and  contrivance  instead  of 
natural  laws  are  the  proper  means  of  regulat- 
ing industrial  intercourse,  could  but  proceed  to 
amend  and  reamend  the  existing  laws  and 
compacts,  but  were  never  able  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  troubles  between  the  fishermen 
of  the  two  countries.  One  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Treaty  of  1818  forbade  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  to  trade  on  shore  with  the 
merchants  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  in  the 
way  of  purchasing  bait,  ice,  and  other  articles 
having  immediate  respect  to  the  fisherman's 
work.  Such  articles  the  Canadians  and  New- 
foundlanders desired  to  sell,  and  such  the  Amer- 
icans desired  to  buy;  but  the  treaty  stipula- 
tion lay  as  a  bar  to  this  kind  of  intercourse. 

As  always  happens  in  such  cases,  law-break- 
ing,   intrigue,    and    smuggling    ensued.      The 
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American  fishermen  persisted  in  going  ashore 
to  buy,  and  the  Canadians  persisted  in  selling 
the  forbidden  bait.  The  authorities  of  the 
Dominion,  in  the  interest  of  the  fisheries  mo- 
nopoly, complained  to  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, and  more  rigorous  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  from  purchasing  supplies  on 
shore.  Hereupon  tradesmen  of  Newfoundland 
and  Canada  became  the  transgressors.  Hav- 
ing the  contraband  articles  for  sale,  they 
adopted  the  plan  of  putting  them  in  canoes 
and  smacks,  and  paddling  out  from  shore  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  marine  league,  that  is, 
to  the  high  sea,  where  all  trade  is  free,  and 
there  engaged  in  the  interdicted  commerce. 
Tt  thus  became  necessary  for  the  Government 
of  the  Dominion  to  direct  its  restrictions  to  its 
own  subjects.  But  the  combined  endeavor  of 
both  nations  could  not  avail  to  extinguish  the 
illicit  commerce. 

In  the  meantime,  the  spirit  of  reciprocity 
has  begun  to  prevail  between  Canada  and  the 
United   States.     On   the   whole,  a  feeling   of 


perfect  amity  and  cordial  good-will  has  super- 
vened, and  the  difficulties  that  occasionally  fret 
the  maritime  borders  of  the  two  great  States 
are  sinking  to  the  level  of  commercial  squab- 
bles, which  are  better  ignored  than  magnified. 
Ever  and  anon  the  question  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  Canada  is  revived  by  the  American 
people;  and  it  may  be  fairly  confessed  that 
each  renewal  of  the  agitation  has  tended  to  a 
more  favorable  entertainment  of  the  project. 
Canada  is  capable  of  independence.  She  is 
also  capable  of  that  Imperial  Federation  which 
we  have  above  described  as  the  most  probable 
destiny  before  her.  She  is  also  capable,  should 
she  so  elect,  to  cast  in  her  destinies  with  those 
of  the  American  Republic;  and  in  that  event 
her  people  would  find  a  cordial  welcome  and 
glorious  opportunities  of  expansion  into  the 
higher  forms  of  power  under  the  regis  of  the 
American  Constitution.  In  any  event  Canada 
has  her  future,  and  the  voice  of  history  out 
of  the  great  sisterhood  of  States  bracing  her 
southern  borders  can  but  give  her  all  hail  and 
benediction. 


Chapter  CLiii.— me>cico. 


E  may  now  glance  from 
the  North  to  the  South, 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  from  Can- 
ada to  Mexico,  from  the 
land  of  the  French  ex- 
plorers to  the  land  of  the 
Montezumas.  Different  in  every  respect  is  the 
civilization  which  we  are  now  to  consider. 
Of  the  condition  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of 
Cortez,  and  of  the  wars  in  which  the  native 
subjects  of  Montezuma  engaged,  in  the  fierce 
struggle  which  ensued  for  the  mastery  of  the 
country,  a  sketch  has  been  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding Volume.  Nor  is  it  appropriate  in  this 
connection  to  enter  into  a  dissertation  on  the 
manuers,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  an- 
cient Mexicans. 

The  first  regular  government  in  New  Spain 
was  established  in  1522,  under  Cortez  himself. 
Six  vears  later  a  new  administration  was  in- 
stituted   under    Nufio   de   Guzman.     The   ar- 


bitrary exactions  of  this  Governor,  whose 
practices  were  tyrannical  in  the  last  degree,  pro- 
duced so  great  discontent  among  the  Spanish 
colonies  that  the  mutterings  reached  the  ears 
of  Charles  V.,  and  Guzman  was  displaced  to 
make  room  for  a  vice-regal  government,  which 
the  Emperor  now  appointed.  The  first  viceroy 
was  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  whose  term  of  office 
extended  from  1535  to  1550.  Great  progress 
was  made  during  this  Administration.  Mexico 
became  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Spanish 
colonies.  The  country  was  explored  from 
North  to  South.  The  first  money  was  coined 
in  the  New  World.  The  first  printing-press 
ever  used  west  of  the  Atlantic  was  set  up  in 
Mexico.  There,  also,  a  university  of  learning 
was  established  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Between  this  epoch  and  the  beginning  of 
the  struggle  for  Mexican  independence,  in 
1821,  the  country  was  ruled  by  a  succession 
of  sixty-four  viceroys,  of  whom  only  one  was 
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born  in  America.  The  greatest  of  all  these 
reigns  was  that  of  Juan  Vicente  Pacheco, 
whose  rule  extended  from  17S9  to  1794.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  most  of  the  important 
improvements  of  Mexico  were  made.  The 
streets  of  the  principal  city  were  paved  and 
lighted.  Those  great  drains  and  sewers,  which 
still  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveler,  were 
constructed.  A  system  of  municipal  govern- 
ment was  instituted,  more  perfect  in  its  details 
than  could  have  been  expected  of  the  age  and 
country.  Regular  taxes  were  imposed  and 
collected,  and  elections  held,  at  which  only 
persons  of  reputable  character  were  allowed  to 
present  themselves  for  office. 


was  the  policy  of  Spain  to  govern  Mexico  by 
those  who  were  certainly  in  her  home  interest, 
and  under  this  theory  she  limited  the  admin- 
istration of  provincial  affairs  to  Spaniards 
proper;  that  is,  to  those  who  were  born  in 
Spain.  This  method  bore  hard  on  the  natives; 
but  the  latter,  being  oppressors  themselves, 
could  not  well  resist  the  foreign  government 
which  was  imposed  upon  them.  Should  the 
Creoles  have  made  a  rebellion  against  the 
Spaniards  they  would  have  been  attacked  from 
the  other  side  by  the  Mestizos  and  Indians. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when,  in 
1808,  Napoleon  I.  overthrew  the  Spanish 
Bourbons.     The  shock  of  the  revolution  was 


fountain  and  aqueduct,  ciiy  of  Mexico. 


If  we  glance  at  the  social  condition  of  Mex- 
ico at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  we 
find  four  distinct  classes  of  people.  These 
were,  first,  the  native  Indians;  second,  the 
Creoles,  or  people  of  Spanish  descent  but 
Mexican  birth  ;  third,  Spaniards  born  in  Eu- 
rope;  fourth,  the  Mestizos  —  half-breeds,  or 
crosses  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Indians. 

The  first  class,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chiefs  or  caciques,  was  held  in  a  subjection 
amounting  almost  to  servitude  by  the  domi- 
nant race.  The  Creoles,  though  strong  in 
numbers,  were  weak  in  influence ;  for  they 
were,  as  a  rule,  excluded  from  office,  and  even 
from  any  but  common  service  in  the  army.     It 


at  once  felt  in  Mexico.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernment became  almost  as  much  convulsed  as 
that  of  Spain.  The  alleged  usurpation  of 
Bonaparte  was  denounced  by  both  the  Spanish 
and  Creole  factions ;  and  for  the  time  it  ap- 
peared that  the  two  would  make  common 
cause.  But  when  it  came  to  the  organization 
of  a  provisional  government,  a  step  made  nec- 
essary by  the  abdication  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
of  Spain,  violent  disputes  broke  out,  and  the 
viceroy,  Iturrigaray,  was  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison. 

It  appears  that  the  Mexicans  now  came  to 
understand  that  they  could  survive  and  flour- 
ish without  a   foreign  governor.     There  were 
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signs  of  a  spirit  of  nationality  and  independ- 
ence. The  influence  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment rapidly  declined.  In  1810  a  conspiracy 
was  organized  by  the  priest,  Miguel  Hidalgo, 
a  man  whose  influence  over  the  lower  classes 
was  very  powerful.  A  formidable  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  province  of  Guanajuato, 
and  the  rebellious  army  grew  to  a  host  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men.  But  Hidalgo's  insur- 
gents were  poorly  armed,  and  were  presently 
defeated  in  several  battles.  Hidalgo  himself 
was  taken  and  shot,  and  the  rebels  were,  for 
the  time,  dispersed.  Soon  afterwards,  however, 
another  priest,  named  Morelos,  rekindled  the 
fire  of  insurrection,  and  in   1813   a  National 
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Congress  was  convened  at  Chilpanchiugo.  An 
act  was  passed  declaring  the  independence  of 
Mexico,  and  in  the  following  year  the  first 
Mexican  Constitution  was  promulgated. 

But  the  better  equipment  and  discipline  of 
the  vice-regal  army  soon  gave  the  advantage  to 
the  old  Government,  and  the  Nationals,  under 
Morelos  and  other  popular  leaders,  were  sev- 
eral times  defeated.  In  December  of  1815 
the  leader  was  taken,  carried  to  Mexico,  con- 
demned, and  shot.  For  the  next  two  years 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  manner  of 
guerrillas.  The  patriots  broke  into  bands,  and 
when  unable  to  meet  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  field,  took  to  the  mountains.  It 
seemed  impossible,  on  the  one  hand,  for  order 


ever  to  be  restored  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment; and  on  the  other,  for  the  Nationals  to 
gain  their  independence. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  partisan  troops  were 
beaten  down,  and  with  the  restoration  of  peace 
in  Europe  by  the  Congresses  of  Vienna  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  Spanish  provincial  au- 
thority in  Mexico  was,  in  a  measure,  reestab- 
lished. But  when,  in  1820,  the  news  came  of 
the  revolution  which  had  broken  out  in  Spain, 
and  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Liberal  Con- 
stitution which  Ferdinand  VII.  had  been 
compelled  to  grant  to  his  subjects,  the  agita- 
tion was  at  once  renewed  in  Mexico. 

Thus  far  the  patriot  party  had  had  no  com- 
petent leadership.  At  this  juncture,  however, 
a  native  Mexican  soldier,  Colonel  Don  Au- 
gustine Iturbide,  who  had  served  on  the  Roy- 
alist side  in  the  recent  Civil  War,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  National  party,  and  in 
February,  1821,  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Mexico.  The  movement  now  drew  to  its 
support  the  better  classes  of  Mexicans,  and 
the  revolt,  headed  by  Iturbide,  was  soon  suc- 
cessful. The  Government  in  the  provinces 
was  quickly  overthrown,  and  the  Spanish  Vice- 
roy, Don  Juan  O'Donoju,  was  cooped  up  in 
the  capital.  But  this  city  soon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nationals,  and  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1821,  O'Donoju  signed  a  treaty  at 
Cordova  by  which  the  independence  of  Mex- 
ico was  recognized.  A  regency  was  formed, 
with  Iturbide  at  the  head  and  O'Donoju  as 
line  of  the  members  of  the  Government. 

Ambition  now  came  in  to  mar  the  work 
of  popular  revolution.  The  army  and  the 
Mexican  mob  of  patriots  proclaimed  Iturbide 
Emperor,  with  the  title  of  Augustiu  I.  This 
happened  in  May  of  1822.  The  style  of  gov- 
ernment thus  about  to  be  established  was  ex- 
ceedingly distasteful  to  the  genuine  Repub- 
licans, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a 
counter  insurrection  broke  out  at  Vera  Cruz, 
under  the  leadership  of  Antonio  Lopez  de 
Santa  Anna.  The  latter  was  supported  by 
several  other  popular  leaders,  and  the  Mexican 
Republic  was  proclaimed  at  Vera  Cruz.  Two 
armies  were  organized,  and  the  country  was 
about  to  be  involved  in  a  bloody  civil  war, 
when,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1823,  Iturbide 
abdicated  the  throne  and  was  sent  into  exile. 

Before  this  act,  however,  the  alleged  Em- 
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peror  had  convoked  a  Mexican  Congress.  That 
body  immediately  undertook  the  work  of  re- 
organization. A  new  Constitution  was  pre- 
pared on  the  basis  of  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  Mexican  Republic  was  organized, 
with  nineteen  States  and  five  Territories.  The 
new  Government  was  proclaimed  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1824,  and  General  Don  Felix 
Fernando  Victoria  was  elected  President. 
Soon  afterwards  the  banished  Iturbide  came 
back  from  Londou,  was  arrested  as  a  conspir- 
ator, condemned,  and  executed. 

The  first  Administration  of  the  new 
Republic  went  by  with  comparative  success. 
But  when,  iu  1828,  the  time  arrived  for  a 
Presidential  election,  and  General  Gomez 
Pedraza  was  elected  Chief  Magistrate,  the 
defeated  party  took  up  arms  under  the 
opposing  candidate,  General  Guerrero,  and 
Pedraza  was  driven  from  power.  Guerrero 
took  the  Presidency  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1829,  and  soon  afterwards  secured  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  a 
formal  recognition  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

The  same  year  was  marked  by  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Spain  to  recover  her 
supremacy.  A  Spanish  army  under  Gen- 
eral Barradas  was  sent  to  Mexico,  in  July 
of  1829,  and  landing  near  Tampico,  began 
an  invasion  of  the  couutry.  But  General 
Bustamante,  Vice-President  of  the  Re- 
public, led  forth  the  national  troops  and 
soon  compelled  Barradas  to  surrender. 
The  Vice-Presideut  then  made  a  procla-  x- 
mation  against  the  usurping  Guerrero,  and 
drove  him  from  the  Presidency.     A  civil  > 

war  broke  out,  and  continued  until  1831, 
when  Guerrero  was  seized  and  executed. 

In  the  next  election  General  Pedraza 
was  again  chosen  President.  But  about  three 
months  after  entering  on  his  official  duties,  in 
1833,  he  was  a  second  time  deposed  and 
driven  from  power.  This  time  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  was  Santa  Anna,  who  took  the 
Presidency  for  himself.  The  late  Executive, 
Bustamante,  was,  with  several  of  his  adherents, 
sent  into  exile.  Nor  could  it  be  denied  that 
the  violent  proceedings  of  Santa  Anna  were 
accompanied  with  beneficial  reforms.  A  law 
was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the  Mexican 
convict  system,  and   another  interdicting   the 


compulsory  payment  of  tithes.  The  President 
also  proposed  that  the  property  of  the  Church 
should  be  confiscated  for  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  This  project,  however,  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  and  the  agitation  resulted 
in  several  serious  revolts. 

In  1835  the  Constitution  of  1824  was  abol- 
ished, and  a  new  frame  of  government,  less 
democratic  but  more  substantial,  was  produced. 
The  office  of  President  was  still  retained,  but 
the  executive  powers  were  so  much  enlarged 
as  to  constitute  a  virtual  dictatorship.     Santa 
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Anna  was  continued  at  the  head  of  the  new 
Government.  The  revolution  was  quietly  ac- 
cepted in  the  Mexican  States  proper,  but  was 
resisted  in  Texas,  in  which  country  the  Ameri- 
can colonists  had  already  scattered  the  seeds 
of  the  Texan  revolution,  which  was  about  to 
ensue.  The  people  of  Texas  chose  to  regard 
the  Presidency  of  Santa  Anna  as  a  usurpation, 
and  the  Government  which  had  been  estab- 
lished under  his  auspicies  as  a  centralized 
despotism. 

The  hostile  attitude  of  the  Texans  induced 
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Santa  Anna,  in  the  beginning  of  1836,  to  un- 
dertake a  campaign  against  the  rebellious 
province — an  expedition  which  resulted,  on 
the  21st  of  April,  in  the  ruinous  defeat  of  the 
Mexicau  army  at  the  battle  of  Sau  Jacinto, 
and  the  capture  of  the  President.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  declaration  of  Texan  independence, 
the  visit  of  Santa  Anna  to  Washington  City, 
the  usurpation  of  the  Mexican  Government  by 
Bustamante,  and  the  return,  in  1837,  of  Santa 
Anna  to  Mexico. 


obliged  to  give  up  his  office  to  General  Her- 
rera,  who  held  the  Presidency  until  December 
of  1845,  and  was  then  deposed  by  violence. 
During  his  brief  administration,  the  Republic 
of  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States — 
an  act  which  led  immediately  to  the  conflict 
between  the  latter  country  and  Mexico. 

The  story  of  the  Mexican  War,  from  the 
beginning  of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grande  to 
its  conclusion  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  in   February   of   1848,  has   already 
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A  period  of  great  civil  discord  ensued,  in 
.which  the  dictatorship  was  for  the  most  part 
held  by  the  late  President  and  by  Generals 
Bravo  and  Canalizo.  For  three  years,  from 
1841  to  1844,  this  confusion  and  turmoil  con- 
tinued. At  the  latter  date  the  Constitution 
of  1835  again  went  into  operation,  and  Santa 
Anna  was  again  elected  President.  But  his 
accession  to  power,  or  rather  his  continuance, 
led  immediately  to  another  revolution,  in 
which  he  was  deposed  aud  superseded  by  Gen- 
-eral    Canalizo.     But    he,    in    his    turn,    was 


been  fully  narrated  in  a  former  chapter.  It 
is  sufficient,  in  this  connection,  to  note  the 
ruinous  terms  which  the  victorious  power  was 
pleased  to  exact  of  the  vanquished.  An  in- 
spection of  the  new  boundary-line  of  Mexico 
along  the  Rio  Grande,  the  southern  border  of 
New  Mexico,  the  rivers  Gila  and  Colorado 
westward  to  the  Pacific,  will  show  at  a  glance 
how  greatly  the  Mexicau  dominions  were  re- 
duced by  the  war.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that 
the  small  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  for  her 
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immense  acquisitions,  was  at 
all  fairly  compensatory  to 
the  Mexican  Government 
for  its  tremendous  losses. 

For  a  while  after  the 
Mexican  War,  Santa  Anna, 
blamed  with  the  disastrous 
results,  was  under  the  dis- 
favor of  his  countrymen. 
For  four  years  he  lived 
abroad;  but  after  the  Pres- 
ideneies  of  Herrera  and 
Arista  he  was,  in  1853,  re- 
called, and  for  the  fifth  time 
made  President  of  Mexico. 
He  was  soon  suspected  of 
concocting  a  scheme  for 
making  the  office  which  he 
held  hereditary,  or  at  least 
of  securing  to  himself  the 
right  of  appointing  his  own 
successor.  On  this  account 
another  revolution  broke  out, 
and  in  1855  Santa  Anna  was 
deposed  by  General  Al- 
varez, who  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  chief  magistrate. 
The  latter,  however,  was 
more  patriotic  than  ambi- 
tious, and  soon  resigned  his 
trust  to  General  Comonfort, 
who  became  President  in 
December  of  1855. 

A  violent  agitation  now 
ensued  between  the  Admin, 
istration  and  the  party  of 
the  Church.  Early  in  1856 
the  President  recommended 
to  Congress  a  measure  look- 
ing to  the  confiscation  and 
sale  of  the  church  lands. 
The  recommendation  was 
accepted,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  for  this  purpose,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  the 
freedom  of  religious  belief 
in  Mexico.  About  the  same 
time  an  agitation  began  for 
the  formation  of  a  more  dem- 
ocratic constitution.  Such  an 
instrument  was  framed  and 
accepted  by  the  Government 
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in  1857,  and,  with  greater  enlightenment  of  the 
Mexican  people,  it  would  have  appeared  that 
the  country  might  now  have  peace.  But  at  this 
juncture  it  was  foolishly  resolved  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  repudiate  a  portion  of  the  national 
debt  due  to  Spain.  The  unwisdom  and  dis- 
honesty of  this  course  portended  war,  and 
Mexico  appealed  to  the  United  States  for  aid. 
Conspiracies  were  made  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  and  Comonfort  with  difficulty  retained 
the  Presidency  till  January  of  1858,  when   he 
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was  superseded  by  Zuloaga,  and  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  country. 

The  accession  of  Zuloaga,  however,  was  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution  ;  for  that  instrument 
provided  that  in  case  of  an  abdication  the 
Presidency  should  pass  to  the  Chief-Justice  of 
Mexico.  In  accordance  with  this  provision, 
Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  the  Supreme  Judge,  came 
forward,  and  claimed  the  Executive  office.  Zu- 
loaga at  length  gave  way,  but  turned  over  the 
Presidency  to  one  of  his  own  supporters,  Gen- 
eral Miguel  Miramon.  Juarez  retired  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  there  established  himself  according 


to  the  Constitution.  The  latter  was  recognized 
as  Presideut  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  at  length  successful  in  entering 
the  City  of  Mexico  and  completely  establishing 
his  authority. 

This  change  was  followed  by  the  most  sal- 
utary reforms.  Juarez  showed  himself  capable 
of  heroic  measures.  Thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  political  vices  of  his  country,  he  laid 
the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree.  Even  while 
still  at  Vera  Cruz  he  proclaimed  the  reforma- 
tory policy  as  the  true  work  of  his  Adminis- 
tration. Once  firmly  seated  in  the  Presidency, 
he  carried  forward  his  measures  with  a  strong 
and  steady  hand.  Marriage  was  declared  to 
be  a  civil  contract.  Perpetual  monastic  vows 
were  abolished.  The  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
which  had  always  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
right  of  meddling  with  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Mexico,  were  suppressed.  The 
monasteries  were  put  down.  The  enormous 
landed  property  of  the  Church,  valued  at  more 
than  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or 
about  one-half  of  all  the  real  estate  in  Mexico, 
was  confiscated  and  given  over  to  the  uses  of 
the  State.  Church  and  State  were  legally 
separated,  and  the  mediaeval  rigime,  by  which 
Mexico  had  been  enthralled  in  fetters  and 
darkness,  was  thoroughly  broken  up. 

The  effect  of  these  reformatory  measures 
was  greatly  to  enrage  the  partisans  of  the  an- 
cient order.  Juarez  was  assailed  by  every 
missile  known  to  the  experienced  hands  of  re- 
ligious bigotry.  It  chanced  that  among  those 
who  had  suffered  from  the  confiscation  of  the 
Church  estates,  by  actual  possession  or  by 
holding  mortgages  on  the  same,  were  many 
citizens  of  European  States.  Spain,  France, 
and  England  were  all  thus  represented  in  the 
losses  which  the  clerical  party  had  sustained 
by  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erties. This  fact  furnished  a  good  excuse  to 
foreign  powers  to  interfere  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Mexico.  Remonstrances  and  demands 
for  satisfaction  were  sent  to  the  Government; 
but  such  demands  were  either  ignored  or  dis- 
allowed. In  October  of  1861  a  conference  of 
the  three  kingdoms  just  mentioned  was  held 
in  London,  and  President  Juarez  was  notified 
that  if  the  demands  of  the  Powers  were  not 
at  once  complied  with,  he  might  expect  an  in- 
vasion  of  his  dominions. 
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But  even  this  had  no  effect,  and  in  De- 
cember of  1861  a  Spanish  army,  commanded 
by  General  Juan  Prim,  Count  of  Reus,  was 
lauded  at  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  following  mouth 
the  forces  of  France  and  England  arrived, 
and  the  city  was  taken.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  the  claims  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  those  of  Spain,  against  Mexico,  could 
be  easily  adjusted.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
Mexican  Government  that  such  claims  should 
be  discharged,  and  for  this  purpose  a  portion 
of  the  customs  duties  of  the  Republic  was  set 
aside.  A  settlement  was  immediately  ef- 
fected as  to  Spain  and  England,  and  in  the 
following  May  the  armies  of  those  two 
Powers  were  withdrawn  from  the  country. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  French.  The 
forces  of  Napoleon  III.  remained  in  Mex- 
ico, and  it  became  evident  that  the  covert 
purpose  of  the  French  Emperor  was  to 
subvert  the  existing  form  of  government. 
It  was  soon  discovered,  moreover,  that  the 
scheme  of  France  was  promoted,  if  not 
originally  suggested,  by  the  Mexican  di- 
plomatist, General  Almonte,  who  had  been 
Minister  of  War  during  the  Presidency  of 
Bustamante,  aud  afterwards  ambassador  at 
Pans.  The  plot  became  more  evident 
when,  in  1862,  Almoute  was  made  dictator 
by  the  authorities  of  Vera  Cruz,  supported 
by  the  French.  But  his  usurpation  was  of 
brief  extent,  for  in  the  following  October 
he  was  deposed  by  the  same  power  which 
had  lifted  him  to  office. 

The  last  months  of  1862  and  the  begin- 
ning of  1863  were  occupied  with  a  war 
between  the  French  and  the  native  army. 
The  old  city  of  Puebla  was  atttacked  by  the 
invading  army,  and  after  several  assaults  was 
carried  by  storm.  On  the  10th  of  June,  1863, 
the  City  of  Mexico  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  Juarez  and  his  miuistry  obliged  to  retire  to 
San  Luis  Potosi.  As  soon  as  the  French  were 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  an  assembly  of 
the  Mexican  notables  was  convened  and  an 
act  passed  establishing  a  Hereditary  Monarchy 
under  a  Catholic  Emperor. 

The  story  of  the  election  of  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Mexican 
crown,  of  his  attempt  to  establish  his  govern- 
ment on  the  ruins  of  Mexican  Republicanism, 
of   the  disastrous  collapse,  and  of  the  capture 


and  execution  of  the  ill-fated  Emperor  at 
Queretaro,  has  already  been  narrated.  Gen- 
erals Miramon  aud  Mejia,  who  had  been  the 
chief  supporters  of  Maximilian,  were  shot  at 
the  same  time  with  himself.  President  Juarez 
soon  returned  in  triumph  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  in  October  of  1867  was  reelected 
to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Republic. 
While  he  was  engaged  iu  the  work  of  recon- 
structing the  government,  that  ancient  specter 
of  the  past,  Santa  Anna,  appeared  on  the  ho- 
rizon, and  undertook  to  raise  an  insurrection 
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against  the  constituted  authorities.  He  even 
succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  some  of  the 
ports  on  the  Gulf,  but  was  presently  captured 
and  condemned  to  an  eight  years'  banishment. 
His  rebellion  was  of  little  consequence  in 
itself,  but  was  the  precursor  of  several  other 
revolts  which  took  place  in  1868-69. 

In  1871  President  Juarez  was  reelected. 
The  opposing  candidates  being  General  Diaz 
and  Don  Sebastian  Lerdo.  He  was  the  first 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
who  was  permitted  to  serve  through  a  full 
term    of  office.     His  death,  in  July  of  1872, 
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■was  a  calamity  to  the  country,  to  whose  ref- 
ormation, peace,  and  prosperity  he  had  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  ruler  that 
country  had  ever  known.  His  accession  to 
power  in  Mexico  marked  the  turning-point  at 
which  the  military  methods,  which  had  hith- 
erto prevailed,  gave  place  to  a  true  civil  ad- 
ministration. The  great  reforms  which  he 
projected  came  like  a  shock  from  a  battery  to 
the  lethargic  body  politic  of  the  priest-ridden 
and  oppressed  country  which  he  was  called  to 
govern;    and   much   of  the  reputation  which 


Constitution  of  1857  should  or  should  not  be 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  At  times 
the  political  condition  has  seemed  anarchic, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  ever-recurring  violence 
and  conflict  has  tended  to  permanence  and  the 
establishment  of  a  higher  order  of  Republi- 
canism. 

President  Lerdo  was  at  length  regularly 
chosen  to  the  Executive  office;  but  it  was 
claimed  by  the  opposing  party  that  the  result 
was  reached  by  means  irregular,  fraudulent, 
and  tyrannical.     The  years   1874-75  saw  the 
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Mexico  has  gained  in  the  last  two  decades,  as 
a  respectable  and  rising  State  must  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  wisdom,  patriotism,  prudence,  and 
courage  of  Benito  Pablo  Juarez,  greatest  of 
the  statesmen  whom  that  Republic  has  yet 
produced. 

Juarez  died  in  office.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Supreme  Justice  of  Mexico,  Lerdo  de 
Tejada.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning 
of  a  struggle,  the  effects  of  which  have  not 
ceased  to  the  present  day-  Organically  con- 
sidered, the  question  was  whether  the  Liberal 


beginning  of  a  new  insurrectionary  movement, 
which  was  destined  by  reaction  and  violent 
measures  to  give  another  check  to  the  policy 
of  Juarez,  which  had  been  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessor. The  difficulty  to  which  we  refer  gath- 
ered head  in  the  State  of  Michoacan.  At 
bottom  the  opposition  to  Lerdo  and  his  Gov- 
ernment was  of  a  religious  origin.  We  have 
seen  how  secular  in  its  tendencies  was  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Juarez;  how  strongly  he  had 
repressed  the  arrogance  of  the  Mexican 
Church,  and   how  the   prerogatives  and  vast 
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lauded  monopolies  of  that  organization  had 
been  swept  away.  To  all  this  the  Clericals 
could  but  oppose  their  whole  power  and  en- 
deavor. The  party  of  the  Church  seems  to 
have  had  its  strongest  hold  in  Michoacan,  and 
there,  in  1875,  a  political  revolt  broke  out 
against  the  Government.  Lerdo,  his  Minis- 
ters, aud  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Re- 
public were  repudiated,  along  with  Congress 
and  the  whole  existing  system. 

A  manifesto  was  issued,  and  a  new  election 
was  demanded.  The  Revolutionists  put  on  so 
bold  a  front  that  General  Escobedo  was  sent, 
with  a  division  of  the  army,  to  put  down  the  in- 
surrection. This  he  certainly  would  have  ac- 
complished in  a  brief  period  had  not  a  new  re- 
bellion broken  out  in  the  opposite  quarter. 
The  mountaiu  towns  of  the  State  of  Oajaca, 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  order,  broke  into 
revolt,  and  the  leaders  published  a  plan  for  a 
new  Constitution.  An  army  sprang  up  from 
the  hill  country,  descended  to  the  lowlands, 
and  gained  possession  of  the  State  capital. 
The  movement  in  this  part  of  the  country  was 
secular,  and  was  based  upon  complaints,  not 
wholly  invalid,  as  to  the  methods  by  which 
Lerdo  had  gained  the  Presidency,  and  the 
measures  by  which  he  held  it.  These  com- 
plaints were  so  well  grounded  that  other 
States — Sonora,  Jalisco,  Aguas  Calientes, 
Zacatecas,  Durango,  Guanajuato,  Mexico, 
Puenla,  Tlaxcala — joined  the  insurrection. 
Michoacan,  though  moved  by  religious  preju- 
dice rather  than  by  the  spirit  of  political  re- 
form, cast  in  her  lot,  and  the  movement  gained 
tremendous  headway. 

The  Revolutionists  from  the  first  looked  to 
General  Porfirio  Diaz  as  their  leader  and  can- 
didate against  Lerdo.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  latter  was  to  have  extended  to  1880. 
General  Diaz,  however,  took  the  field  against 
him  soon  after  his  accession,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  and 
staff,  perceiving  that  the  game  was  against 
them,  retired  from  the  city,  and  took  flight  to 
the  coast  on  their  way  to  Panama.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mexican  Constitution,  the  Presi- 
dency, in  such  emergencies  as  that  now  pres- 
ent, is  devolved  on  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Republic.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Lerdo 
himself  had  come  to  the  Presidency  after  the 
death  of  Juarez.     Before  leaving  the  capital, 


Lerdo,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitutional 
provision,  called  on  Seiior  Iglesias  to  assume 
the  chief  magistracy  ad  interim.  The  latter 
issued  a  manifesto,  promising  to  introduce  and 
enforce  almost  the  identical  reforms  for  which 
the  Revolutionary  party  was  clamoring. 

The  paper  was  thrown  before  the  insurgent 
forces  as  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  and  for  the 
moment  the  ruse  was  sufficient.  General  Diaz 
himself  made  as  though  he  would  accept  the- 
situation.  But  the  revolution  was  not  to  be 
so  easily  placated.  Iglesias  was  also  driven 
forth  like  his  predecessor,  and  General  Diaz 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency.  He  had  on  two 
previous  occasions  been  a  candidate  fur  the 
same  high  office,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Though 
not  unwilling  to  be  the  leader  of  a  revolution, 
Diaz  was  a  lover  of  his  country,  and  hud 
given  many  evidences  of  patriotic  devotion  to 
her  cause. 

The  new  Administration  was  more  peaceful 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  Presi- 
dent held  authority  with  a  firm  hand,  and  the- 
turbulent  elements  of  Mexican  politics  fell 
to  a  comparative  calm.  During  the  new 
quadrennium,  however,  a  trouble  arose  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  relative 
to  lawlessness  along  the  boundary  of  the  two 
countries.  This  border-line  had  been  imme- 
morially  the  scene  of  violence  and  brigand- 
age. The  boundary  extends  through  a  com- 
paratively unpopulated  territory,  through  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  five  hundred 
miles.  It  was  in  1878  that  the  American 
Government  found  occasion  of  unusual  com- 
plaint against  Mexico  on  the  score  of  frontier 
lawlessness.  Ever  and  anon  bands  of  brigands 
and  desperadoes  broke  out  of  the  Mexican 
territories,  crossed  over  into  those  of  the 
United  States,  wrought  what  havoc  they  would 
with  property  and  life,  and  returned  unwhipt 
into  their  old  lairs. 

Our  Government  demanded  of  Mexico  the 
immediate  correction  and  abatement  of  these 
outrages,  and  the  latter  professed  entire  will- 
ingness to  do  as  much  as  might  be  done  to 
prevent  their  recurrence.  But  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  establishing  peace  along 
such  a  border  were  very  great.  It  transpired 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  that  Mex- 
ico had  herself  suffered  in  like  manner  from 
lawless  incursions  into  her  territory  bv  Ameri- 
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■can  desperadoes.  The  evil  was  found  to  be 
mutual  between  the  two  countries.  Efforts 
were  put  forth  by  both  for  the  protection 
of  the  border.  At  length  the  country  in 
question  was  penetrated  at  several  points  by 
railways,  from  both  directions,  and  with  this 
facility  for  throwing  troops  into  the  troubled 
•country,  lawlessness  in  a  large  measure  sub- 
sided and  disappeared. 

President  Diaz  served  out  his  term,  and  in 
1880  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate by  Manuel  Gonzalez.  The  election  in 
this  instance  was  less  violent  and  more  in  the 
constitutional  manner  than  those  which  had 
preceded  it,  giving  token  of  political  develop- 
ment, civil  quietude,  and  general  promise  to 
the  Republic.  At  the  close  of  his  term,  Gon- 
zales was,  on  December  1,  1884,  succeeded 
in  office  by  General  Diaz,  whose  Administra- 
tion was  noted  for  continued  improvement, 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  industrial  and 
commercial  relations  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  The  same  interweaving 
•of  interests  between  the  two  countries  may 
be  noted  which  we  have  already  observed 
on  the  side  of  the  Canadian  Dominion ;  but 
not  in  a  like  degree  of  intimacy.  On  the 
Mexican  side  the  question  of  race  comes  in  to 
retard  and  obstruct  the  development  of  inter- 
nationality.  The  Mexican  Republic  has  a 
large  Indian  citizenship,  especially  prevalent 
in  the  frontier  States,  with  which  it  is  difficult 
to  deal.     Besides  this,  the  Spanish  Mexicans 


are  not  themselves,  in  their  ethnic  and  polit- 
ical antecedents,  of  a  character  to  assimilate 
well  with  the  English-speaking  republican  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States. 

As  a  fact,  there  has  never  been  much 
political  sympathy  between  our  country  and 
Mexico.  Though  the  Mexican  Republic  is 
after  the  precise  model  of  the  United  States, 
the  two  Governments  are  dominated  by  differ- 
ent forces  and  borne  onward  by  diverse  tides. 
But  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  much 
intimacy  and  friendship  are  possible  between 
the  two  peoples.  This  possibility  impressed 
itself  most  strongly  on  the  mind  of  General 
Grant,  who,  during  his  Presidency,  and  after- 
wards, sought  assiduously  to  draw  into  greater 
intimacy  the  commercial  interests  of  the  two 
countries,  and  the  policy  of  doing  so  may  be 
said  to  have  been  accepted  as  correct  by  the 
American  Government.  It  may  be  truthfully 
averred  that,  as  it  respects  the  problem  of  are- 
publican  government,  Mexico  furnishes  by  far 
the  best  example  which  has  thus  far  been 
given  by  any  of  the  Latin  races,  exclusive  of 
France.  There  is  manifested  in  our  sister  Re- 
public of  the  South-west  little  disposition  to 
recede  from  the  representative  method,  or  to 
take  up  with  the  abandoned  forms  of  mon- 
archy. Experience  and  habit  appear  to  have 
prevailed  over  race  instincts  and  ancient  prec- 
edents, and  it  may  well  be  hoped  that  the 
future  holds  in  store  for  the  Republic  of  Mex- 
ico a  large  and  glorious  nationality. 


CHAPTER  CLIV.-SOUTH   AMERICA. 


E  are  now  to  enter  upon 
the  further  consideration 
of  the  Spanish  American 
nationalities  of  the  New 
World.  No  transformation 
in  history  is  more  extraor- 
dinary than  that  by  which 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  having  so  great 
a  start,  were  pushed  aside  and  remanded  to  a 
subordinate  work  in  possessing  and  developing 
the  American  Continents.  Viewed  from  before 
the  event,  nothing  could  seem  more  improb- 
able than  that  insular  and  provincial  England — 


dominated  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  and 
first  planting  in  America  by  the  dark-minded 
and  illiberal  founder  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty — 
should  succeed  in  throwing  forward  her  forces 
upon  the  central  line  of  the  American  coast, 
beating  her  way  to  right  and  left,  forcing 
back  the  French  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Spaniards  on  the  other,  and  finally  compelling 
the  one  to  accept  the  frozen  countries  beyond 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  other  to  be  content 
with  the  narrow,  mountainous  land  beyond  the 
Rio  Grande,  or  with  the  tremendous  solitudes 
of  aboriginal  South  America.     It  is  to  the  ris- 
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ing  nationalities  of  the  latter  country,  precari- 
ously founded  and  feebly  developed  by  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  colonies,  that  our  attention 
is  now  to  be  briefly  directed. 

Beyond  the  Isthmus  of  Darieu,  stretching 
from  the  upper  arm  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  in  latitude  13°  N.,  to  the  ocean- 
beaten  cliffs  of  Cape  Horn,  lies  the  great  con- 
tinent of  South  America.  In  this  vast  region 
civilization  has  had  a  tardy  growth.  Though 
discovered  at  as  early  a  date  as  North  America, 
it  chanced  in  the  vicissitude  of  things  that 
the  South  American  coast  did  not  feel  the 
impact  of  any  vigorous  race.  Perhaps  we 
should  say  that  it  did  not  feel  the  impact  of 
any  race  in  which  the  political  and  coloniz- 
ing instincts  were  naturally  strong.  What 
with  the  greater  expanse  of  water  lying  be- 
tween the  coast  of  South  America  and  the 
shores  of  Europe,  and  what  with  the  more 
powerful  exhibition  of  those  forces  of  nature 
with  which  men  must  contend  in  the  creation 
of  civilized  States,  the  development  of  the 
various  kingdoms  and  republics  of  South 
America  was  late  in  beginning  and  slow  in 
progress. 

If  we  begin  a  cursory  survey  of  the  vari- 
ous political  powers  now  spread  before  us  in 
this  great  peninsula,  we  shall  find,  first  of  all, 
running  up  and  including  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  and  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  formerly  known 
as  New  Granada.  At  the  present  time  this 
State  is  a  republic  in  government,  consisting 
of  nine  divisions,  somewhat  like  the  States  of 
the  American  Union.  The  coast  of  this  country 
was  first  traced  by  Ojeda,  in  1499.  The  Vice- 
royalty  of  Granada  was  created  in  1718,  and 
the  first  struggle  for  national  independence  oc- 
curred near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. For  a  while,  however,  Spain  held  her 
grip,  and  it  was  not  until  1811  that  actual  in- 
dependence was  proclaimed. 

Eight  years  afterwards,  the  people,  under 
the  lead  of  Bolivar,  succeeded  in  their  efforts, 
and  a  union  was  formed  with  Quito  and  Vene- 
zuela, the  new  State  being  known  as  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia.  After  an  existence  of 
ten  years  this  union  was  dissolved,  and  Vene- 
zuela and  Quito  resumed  their  former  political 
condition.     New    Granada    became   an    inde- 


pendent republic  in  1831,  and  a  constitution 
was  promulgated  in  the  following  year. 

The  model  of  the  new  government  was  that 
of  the  United  States.  For  twenty-eight  years 
the  course  of  events  was  comparatively  unruf- 
fled; but  in  1860  a  popular  revolution  broke 
out  against  the  conservative  Administration  of 
President  Ospiua.  In  July  of  1861,  Bogota, 
the  capital,  was  captured  by  the  insurgents 
and  the  government  assumed  by  General  Mos- 
quera,  leader  of  the  rebellion.  In  the  follow- 
ing October  the  Congress  of  the  republic  as- 
sembled, and  the  name  of  the  country  was 
changed  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 

But  the  civil  conflict  did  not  end  until  De- 
cember, 1862.  The  Constitution  was  modified. 
The  President's  term  was  reduced  to  two  yeare 
instead  of  four.  From  1863  to  1867,  Mosquera 
continued  in  authority.  But  the  majority  in 
Congress  became  opposed  to  his  policy,  and  he 
was  driven  into  exile.  Colombia,  in  this  stage 
of  her  affairs,  sought  to  steady  her  fragile  in- 
stitutions by  an  appeal  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  1868,  Caleb  Cushing  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador,  and  in  the  following  year  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  our  country  and 
the  lesser  republic,  by  which  the  former  ac- 
quired the  right  to  construct  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  In  1870  the  compact 
was  amended  and  amplified,  and  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  confirmed  in  that  region. 
Since  this  epoch,  the  affairs  of  Colombia  have 
greatly  improved,  and  the  lover  of  free  insti- 
tutions in  South  America  finds  many  causes 
of  gratification  and  promise  as  respects  the 
future  of  the  State. 

The  history  of  Venezuela  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  Colombia.  This  coast  was  visited 
by  Columbus  in  1498.  The  name  of  the  re- 
public signifies  Little  Venice ;  for  the  shore- 
lines from  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  westward 
are  so  much  indented  and  the  lake  regions  so 
pronounced  as  to  justify  the  analogy  expressed 
in  the  name.  Venezuela  was  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  New  World. 
Many  of  these  antedated  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  About  the  year  1700  a 
Spanish  company  was  formed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  indigo  and  cocoa. 

Under  the  auspices  of  this  corporation  the 
principal  settlements  in  Venezuela  were  made 
and  governed  until  1778.     When  Napoleon  I. 
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overthrew  the  Bourbou  dynasty  of  Spain,  the 
same  effects  were  first  produced  in  the  South 
American  colonies  as  in  Mexico.  A  spirit  of 
loyalty  was  awakeued  for  the  overthrown  house. 
But  in  the  course  of  time  a  revolutionary  re- 
action took  place,  and  in  1811  Venezuela  de- 
clared her  independence.  Freedom  was  won 
under  General  Bolivar,  and  the  three  States 
next  to  the  isthmus  formed  a  republican  union. 
For  several  years  Spanish  authorities  sought 
to  recover  their  supremacy  ;  but  the  revolution 
had    gone    too    far    to   be    counteracted.     In 


authority  was  renewed  for  four  years  and  the 
Government  became  a  virtual  dictatorship. 
But  the  methods  of  the  President,  though  ar- 
bitrary, were  generally  just,  and  the  enforced 
quiet  was  preferable  to  the  previous  anarchy. 
Of  the  same  general  character  with  the 
two  preceding  States  is  the  Republic  of  Ecua- 
dor, the  ancient  kingdom  of  Quito.  This 
country,  oue  of  the  most  varied  in  the  world 
composed  of  snow-capped  mountain-peaks, 
dense  forests,  and  vast  savannas,  was  at  the 
first  a  dependency  of  Peru  under  the  general 


GATHERING  PERUVIAN  BARK. 


1829-30,  Venezuela  became  independent,  aud 
a  republican  Constitution  was  adopted.  For  a 
decade  and  a  half  the  Government  was  ad- 
ministered by  Presidents  Paez,  Vargas,  and 
Soublette.  With  the  accession  of  General 
Monagas,  in  1846,  until  the  election  of  Gen- 
eral Falcon,  in  1863,  the  country  was  involved 
in  civil  war.  For  two  years  tranquillity  was 
restored  ;  but  under  the  Presidency  of  Guzman 
Blanco,  hostilities  broke  out  afresh,  aud  for 
several  years  the  civil  Government  was  at  the 
mercy   of  hostile  factions.     In  1873,  Blanco's 


dominion  of  Spain.  This  relation  was  main- 
tained from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
probable  that  Quito  was  the  most  productive 
of  all  the  Spanish  colonies.  In  the  year  1809 
the  yoke  of  Spain  was  thrown  off  by  the 
Ecuadorians,  who  sought  to  gain  their  freedom 
by  war  with  the  mother  country.  In  May  of 
1822  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Pichincha, 
and  independence  was  achieved.  In  common 
with  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Ven- 
ezuela,    Quito    proclaimed    a    republic,    and 
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entered   into  union  with  her   sister  States  of 
the  North. 

The  true  independence  of  the  country, 
however,  dates  from  1831,  when  the  present 
name  of  Ecuador  was  adopted.  For  a  long 
time  the  State  was  embroiled  with  civil  wars, 
and  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not  ended 
until  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  Peru  in 
1852.  This  struggle  continued  six  years;  and 
even  after  the  establishment  of 
peace  with  the  foreign  power,  do- 
mestic insurrections  were  of  such 
frequent  occurrence  as  to  prevent 
the  development  of  the  State.  In 
1869  the  city  of  Guayaquil  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  Quito  laid  in 
ruins  by  an  earthquake.  A  little 
later  an  unsuccessful  effort  was 
made  by  President  Mosquera,  of 
New  Granada,  to  reconstruct  the 
old  Colombian  Republic,  and  his 
ambitious  scheme  led  to  a  war,  in 
which  the  Ecuadorians  were  de- 
feated. For  several  year  civil  dis- 
cord reigned  until  the  accession  to 
the  Presidency  of  Garcia  Moreno 
in  1869.  Even  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  before  the  end  of  his  official 
term,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rafael 
Carvajal,  whose  Administration  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  six  years. 

Of  the  history  of  ancient  Peru, 
something  has  been  already  pre- 
sented in  a  former  Book.  The 
country,  perhaps  the  most  famous 
of  the  early  States  of  South  Amer- 
ica, still  holds  an  important  rank. 
Her  products,  especially  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark  and  the  guano,  are  in 
demand  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
The  story  of  Pizarro  need  not 
be  repeated.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a  civil  government 
was  firmly  established  by  the  Spanish  Viceroy, 
Pedro  de  la  Gasca.  The  ancient  Empire  of 
the  Incas  became  one  of  the  four  principal 
Spanish  dependencies  in  the  New  World. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, Peru  was  of  vast  territorial  extent ;  but 
in  1776  the  provinces  of  La  Plata,  Potosi, 
Charcas,  Chiquitos,  and  Paraguay  were  torn 
away  in  order  to  form  the  new  government  of 


Buenos  Ayres.  In  1780  a  formidable  Peru- 
vian rebellion  broke  out,  but  was  presently 
suppressed.  Peru  was  one  of  the  most  loyal 
of  the  Spanish-American  States.  She  was  the 
last  to  become  independent  of  the  Mother 
Country.  Her  independence  was  declared  in 
July  of  1821.  Three  years  afterwards,  the 
war  with  Spain  still  continuing,  General 
Bolivar    became    dictator,  and  a  few  months 


BELLE  OF  PERU. 

later   the    Spanish    army   was    decisively  de- 
feated. 

It  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  State  of  Bo- 
livia was  wrested  from  the  parent  Republic  to 
become  an  independent  Confederation.  The 
Peruvian  annals  subsequent  to  this  event  are 
so  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  States 
already  named  in  this  chapter,  that  their  recital 
in  detail  would  prove  uninteresting  and  monot- 
onous.      In    the   year    1837    war    broke    out 
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between  Peru  and  Chili ;  but  peace  was  con- 
cluded after  a  few  months  of  conflict.  After 
this,  General  Garoarra  was  chosen  President, 
but  was  killed  in  1841,  in  a  battle  in  Bolivia. 
The  next  Chief  Magistrate  was  Menendez,  who 
was  deposed  from  office  in  1842.  The  two  fol- 
lowing years  were  occupied  with  another  civil 
war,  of  which  General  Castilla  was  the  hero. 
Being  himself  elected   to   the  Presidency,  he 


was  defended  by  a  body  of  European  and 
American  soldiers.  By  these,  Vivanco  was  re- 
pulsed; but  his  fleet  still  held  sway  over  the 
neighboring  waters.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
that  the  two  American  ships,  Georgiana  and 
Lizzie  Thompson,  gathering  guano  on  the  coast, 
were  captured  by  one  of  Castilla's  steamers. 
This  act  of  violence  was  followed  up  by  others 
of  like  sort,  until  what  time  the  attention  of 


restored  order  in  the  country,  and  the  follow- 
ing five  years  were  a  period  of  prosperity  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Afterwards,  during  the  Presidency  of  Gen- 
eral Echinique,  whose  Administration  was  too 
corrupt  to  be  tolerated,  another  revolution  was 
headed  by  Castilla.  Against  him  another 
leader  arose,  named  Vivanco,  who,  for  a  while, 
besieged  his  rival  in  a  town  of  Callao,  which 


the  American  Government  was  drawn  to  the 
outrages,  and  Peru  obliged  to  make  ample 
reparation  for  the  damage  which  she  had  in- 
flicted. 

In  1858,  Castilla  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  city  of  Arequipa,  and  presently  reestab- 
lished his  authority  throughout  the  country. 
Meanwhile  he  had  published  a  proclamation 
freeing  the  slaves,  and  at  one  time  extended 
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his  authority  over  Ecuador.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  assassinate  the  President ;  but 
these  proved  abortive,  aud  he  continued  in 
power  until  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

The  next  Chief  Magistrate  was  General  San 
Ramon,  elected  in  1862.  In  the  following 
year  he  died  in  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Pezet,  during  whose  Administration  a 
war  broke  out,  occasioned  by  the  seizure  of  the 
Chincha  Islands.  The  conflict  resulted  favor- 
ably to  the  Peruvians;  but  the  seizure  cost 
them  a  war  indemnity  of  three  million  dollars. 
The  agreement  to  pay  this  large  sum  was  re- 
garded by  one  of  the  political  parties  as  trea- 
sonable. President  Pezet  was  deposed,  and 
the  war  with  Spain  broke  out  anew.  Chili 
and  Peru  entered  into  an  alliance,  and  in 
1866  the  Spanish  army  was  driven  from  the 
country. 

In  the  following  year  the  present  Peruvian 
Constitution  was  adopted.  But  before  the 
Government  was  one  year  old  the  ruling  Pres- 
ident, General  Prado,  was  driven  from  office, 
and  obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Balta,  the 
next  Chief  Magistrate,  was  assassinated  in 
1872.  This  event,  however,  seemed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  fierce  broils  which  had  continued  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  with 
the  reaccession  of  Don  Manuel  Prado  to  the 
Presidency,  an  interval  of  peace  ensued,  during 
which  national  industry  was  promoted,  rail- 
ways built,  commerce  encouraged,  and  an  in- 
terest excited  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

We  have  now  reached  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  South  American  States — 
Brazil.  It  was  on  the  coast  of  this  country 
that  Amerigo  Vespucci  made  his  most  impor- 
tant discoveries.  Even  before  his  day,  a 
greater  than  he,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal, 
and  attempting  to  follow  the  course  of  Da 
Gama,  was  driven  to  these  shores,  on  the  22d 
of  April,  1500.  It  was  on  his  return  to  Por- 
tugal that  Vespucci  published  what  purported 
to  be  a  map  of  the  New  World,  from  which 
circumstance  he  gained  for  the  Western  Con- 
tinent the  name  of  America. 

The  dye-woods.  r.f  which  Brazil  is  so  won- 
derfully productive,  gave  a  lucrative  trade  do 
the  early  Portuguese  merchants,  who,  in  the 
times  of  King  John  III.,  had  already  claimed 
a  monopoly  of  this  branch  of  commerce.     It 


was  to  maintain  these  advantages  of  trade 
that  the  first  Portuguese  colonies  were  estab- 
lished in  Brazil.  For  a  while  the  settlements 
thus  planted  flourished  greatly.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  savages,  as  in  North  Amer- 
ica, became  hostile,  and  the  nobles  who  had 
thus  far  conducted  the  enterprise  were  obliged 
to  turn  over  the  colonies  to  the  government 
of  Portugal. 

In  1549  the  first  Portuguese  Governor  of 
Brazil  was  appointed.  His  name  was  Thoume 
de  Souza.  He  established  his  Government  at 
Sao  Salvador  da  Bahia,  which  was  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  Brazil.  Six  years  after 
his  arrival,  a  French  colony  was  planted  on 
an  island  in  the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
founder  of  the  settlement  was  Admiral  Ville- 
gagnon,  whose  bad  faith  and  worse  manage- 
ment led  to  the  extinction  of  the  colony  after 
an  existence  of  ten  years. 

It  was  in  1567  that  the  city  of  Sao  Seban- 
tiao,  afterwards  called  Rio  de  Janeiro,  was 
founded  by  the  Portuguese.  Thirteen  years 
afterwards  Portugal  was  annexed  to  Spain  by 
Philip  II.,  and  the  colonies  of  the  former 
State  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  latter. 
So  far  as  Brazil  was  concerned,  the  change 
was  not  salutary.  By  this  time  the  rapacity 
of  the  Spaniards  had  wakened  the  hostility  of 
half  the  world.  Savage  tribes,  as  well  as  civ- 
ilized nations,  had  come  to  dread  her  cruel 
and  domineering  spirit.  It  were  hard  to  say 
whether,  at  this  epoch,  Spain  was  more  cor- 
dially hated  by  England,  by  France,  or  by 
Holland.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
the  coast  towns  of  Brazil  suffered  greatly  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  parent  State. 

In  1612  the  Province  of  Maranhao  was 
seized  by  the  French  and  the  city  of  Sao  Louiz 
founded,  only  to  be  captured  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  following  year.  In  1623  a  Dutch 
fleet  took  Bahia  and  held  it  for  two  years,  at 
the  expiration  of  which  time  they  were  ex- 
pelled. In  1629,  Pernambuco  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts  to  gain  possession  of  the  whole 
country.  In  this  ambition  they  were  success- 
ful, in  so  far  as  to  obtain  possession  of  all 
Brazil  north  of  Pernambuco,  except  Pari. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
the  Portuguese   were   in   no  wise  tolerant  of 
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foreign  domination.  They  rose  vindictively 
upon  the  invaders,  and,  in  a  war  of  five  years' 
duration,  succeeded  in  driving  them  out  of 
the  country.  In  16(30  a  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  whole  Brazilian 
territory  was  freed  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dutch. 

Meanwhile,  Portugal,  always  restive  under 
•Spanish  domination,  revolted  against  the  king 
of  Spain,  and,  led  by  John  IV.  of  Bragauea, 
recovered  her  independence.      The  House  of 


and  permanency.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
great  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  especially 
in  gold  and  diamonds,  was  discovered  and  a 
wonderful  impetus  was  given  to  wealth  and 
population.  At  length  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  transferred  from  Bahia  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  which  has  ever  since  remained  the 
metropolis  of  South  America. 

When,  in  1807,  the  House  of  Bragauea 
was  overthrown  by  Napoleon,  John  VI.,  the 
reigning  sovereign   of  Portugal,  fled  with   his 


ISLE  OF  SERPEXTS-BAY  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 


Braganca  was  permanently  restored  to  the 
Portuguese  throne,  and  the  heir  apparent  of 
that  kingdom  was  given  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Brazil.  These  events  happened  about  twenty 
years  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  and 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  revulsion  in 
the  parent  State  contributed  much  to  make 
and  keep  the  Portuguese  dominant  in  Brazil. 
Of  all  the  South  American  countries,  the 
colonies  of  Portugal  had  greatest  peace  and 
prosperity.  From  the  earliest  time  the  prin- 
cipality of  Brazil  appeared  to  possess  stability 


court  to  Brazil,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
the  capital.  The  movement  was  so  important 
as  almost  to  reverse  the  relations  between  the 
principality  and  the  parent  State.  The  Bra- 
zilian Constitution  was  modified  and  adapted 
to  the  altered  condition.  The  restrictions 
which  had  been  laid  by  Portugal  upon  her 
colony  were  removed,  and  the  Brazilian  ports 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  For 
eight  years  the  Portuguese  world  was  ruled 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  instead  of  Lisbon  ;  and 
on  the  whole,  the  shock  which  the  Bragancas 
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had  received  was  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
their  power.  After  Waterloo  the  title  of 
Principality  gave  place  to  Kingdom  of  Brazil, 
and  John  VI.  styled  himself  henceforth  King 
of  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  Algarve. 

In  the  interval  of  this  foreign  residence  of 
the  Bragauca  princes  a  revolt  occurred  in  Por- 
tugal, and  in  1820  the  Liberal  Constitution  of 
Spain  was  proclaimed  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  revolution  extended  to  Para  and  Pernam- 
buco,  and  John  VI.,  perceiving  that  the  same 
wave  would  soon  extend  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
anticipated  the  movements  of  his  subjects, 
accepted  the  new  Constitution,  and  made 
a  proclamation  of  that  fact  in  February  of 
1821. 

As  soon  as  this  political  transformation 
was  effected  the  king  appointed  his  son, 
Prince  Pedro,  to  rule  over  Brazil,  and  him- 
self returned  to  Portugal.  By  this  time 
the  former  country,  becoming  conscious  of 
its  own  vast  territories  and  capacities,  and 
the  swelling  tides  of  population,  began  to 
feel  the  premonitory  thrills  of  independence. 
In  the  very  year  of  the  king's  departure 
the  revolutionary  spirit  became  perceptible 
among  the  Brazilians.  In  October  of  1822, 
the  movement  was  so  overwhelming  that  a 
declaration  was  made  of  the  independence 
of  the  country,  under  the  name  of  an  Em- 
pire. On  the  1st  of  the  following  December 
the  Prince  Regent  was  formally  crowned 
as  Emperor  of  Brazil,  with  the  title  of  Dom 
Pedro  I.  Within  the  next  two  years 
an  imperial  Constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted,  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  1825, 
the  independence  of  the  new  power  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Governmental  Lisbon. 
A  year  later  King  John  died,  and  Dom 
Pedro  became,  by  that  event,  ruler  of  Portugal. 
But  he  was  well  satisfied  with  the  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty  of  his  new  American 
State,  and  resigned  the  Portuguese  crown  to 
his  daughter,  Donna  Maria.  The  relations 
between  Portugal  and  Brazil  were  thus  ami- 
cably adjusted  on  the  basis  of  mutual  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  year  1826  war  was  declared  by  the 
Empire  against  the  Argentine  Republic.  An 
effort  had  been  made  by  the  latter  power  to 
convert  Uruguay  into  a  dependency.  When, 
however,  the  conflict  between  the  two  States 


was  about  to  begin,  Great  Britain  offered  her 
mediation,  and  peace  was  happily  restored. 
It  was  agreed  that  Montevideo  should  become 
independent,  under  her  own  Constitution. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Dom  Pedro  I.  not 
to  get  along  smoothly  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Brazilian  Government.  Angry 
quarrels  broke  out  between  him  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  the  troubles  increased 
until  1831,  when  the  Emperor,  finding  him- 
self hopelessly  unpopular  with  his  subjects, 
was  constrained  to  abdicate  his  throne  in  favor 
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of  Dom  Pedro  II.  The  latter  prince,  however, 
was  at  this  time  but  six  years  of  age,  and  a 
regency  had  to  be  established  until  he  should 
reach  his  majority.  Not  until  1841  was  Pedro 
proclaimed  as  sovereign  in  his  own  right.  In 
the  very  year  of  the  revolution  which  had  de- 
throned his  father,  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Brazilian  Government  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade;  but  that  nefarious  business  was 
still  carried  on  in  a  covert  way  until  1850, 
when  it  was  finally  suppressed. 

The  first  eight  years  of  the  reign  of  Dom 
Pedro  II.  were  marked  by  a  number  of  insur- 
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rectionary  movements  iu  the  Brazilian  prov- 
inces, notably  in  Minas  Geraes  and  Pernam- 
buco.  But  none  of  the  revolts  became  so 
formidable  as  seriously  to  threaten  the  Empire. 
The  years  1849-52  were  marked  iu  South 
American  history  for  the  rise  of  Rosas,  the 
dictator  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  who 
was  finally  overthrown  at  Monte  Caseros  by 
the  combined  armies  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and 
Entre  Rios.  The  dictator  fled  to  England, 
and  hostilities  ceased  in  1852. 

The  next  thirteen  years  were  a  period  of 
peace  in  Brazil.  It  was  in  this  interval  that 
the  State  of  Paraguay,  small  in  territory  but 
intense  in  spirit,  awaked  the  deadly  hostility 
of  the  neighboring  Powers.  In  1865  an  alli- 
ance was  made  by  Brazil,  Uruguay,  aud  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  war  was  declared 
against  Paraguay  under  the  express  agreement 
that  the  parties  to  the  compact  would  not  lay 
down  their  arms  until  the.existing  government 
of  that  offending  State  should  be  destroyed. 
The  war  which  ensued  continued  for  six  years, 
and  was  concluded  in  1871  by  the  defeat  aud 
death  of  the  dictator  Lopez,  who  had  been 
the  main-stay  of  the  cause  of  Paraguay. 
When,  however,  it  came  to  settle  the  condi- 
tions of  peace,  a  dangerous  dispute  arose  be- 
tween Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  late  allies  became  jealous,  and  war  wras 
seriously  threatened.  At  last,  in  1872,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Argentine  Republic  should  be 
permitted  to  make  a  separate  treaty  with  Par- 
aguay, as  Brazil  had  done  before ;  and  by  this 
means  the  war  was  averted. 

On  the  whole,  Dom  Pedro  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  rulers  of  his  times.  His 
liberal  policy  and  enlightened  views  did 
much  to  make  the  Empire  of  Brazil  reputable 
among  the  great  Powers  of  the  earth.  He  it 
was  who,  in  1875,  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
an  honor  not  often  done  to  kings.  He  it  was 
who,  in  1876,  came  with  his  Empress  and  suite 
to  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
ami  was  received  by  the  American  people  and 
their  great  representatives  as  a  distinguished 
guest  and  friend.  Under  his  auspices  the 
domestic  tranquillity  and  industrial  prosperity 
of  Brazil  were  greatly  promoted,  and  his  own 
example  in  literature  and  scientific  acquire- 
ments did  much  to  quicken   the  intellect  and 


kindle  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the  Brazilian 
people. 

After  the  Emperor's  visit  to  the  United 
States,  in  1876,  he  and  the  Empress  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  went 
as  a  student  of  political  science,  studying  the 
economy  and  statecraft  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments. Duriug  his  absence  the  Imperial 
authority  of  Brazil  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Princess  Izabel,  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  constituted  Regent  before  his  departure. 
Dom  Pedro  and  the  Empress,  after  nearly 
eighteen  months  of  travel,  returned  to  their 
own  country,  reaching  Bahia  in  September  of 
1877.  The  good  effects  of  the  Emperor's  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations  were  soon  ap- 
parent. A  great  impetus  was  given  to  in- 
ternal aud  international  improvements.  In 
1867  there  were  only  six  railroads  in  the  Em- 
pire, having  a  total  length  of  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  miles.  In  1872  there  were  fifteen 
lines,  aggregating  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  miles  in  length.  Four  years  afterwards 
the  railways  numbered  twenty-two,  having  a 
total  leugth  of  one  thousand  one  hundred  aud 
forty-three  miles.  In  the  single  year  following, 
five  other  lines  were  added,  with  a  total  ad- 
ditional lengtli  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-one 
miles.  In  1882  there  were  two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles  of  Brazilian 
railway  open  to  traffic,  and  twelve  hundred 
miles  additional  in  process  of  construction. 

Within  two  months  after  his  return,  the 
Emperor  signed  an  Imperial  decree  granting 
a  subsidy  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  the  ship- 
builders John  Roach  &  Son  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  line  of  steamships  between  Rio 
de  Janeiro  aud  New  York.  The  steamers 
were  to  have  stations  at  St.  Thomas,  Para, 
Pernambuco,  and  Bahia.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  vessels  to  be  constructed  should  be 
equal  in  character  to  those  plying  between 
Brazil  and  Europe.  The  time  fixed  for  the 
voyage  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York 
was  twenty  days.  The  steamships  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro and  City  of  Para  were  speedily  constructed, 
and  on  the  29th  of  May,  1878,  the  former 
vessel  completed  its  first  voyage,  coming  safely 
to  harbor,  and  receiving  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Brazil  as  guests.  In  every  direction 
the  material  enterprises  of  the  Empire  were 
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thrust  out  rapidly  and  successfully,  and  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  condition  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  nation  were  correspondingly  improved. 
The  year  1878  was  noted  for  the  rare  oc- 
currence of  a  famine  in  Brazil.  Several  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  Empire,  Ceard 
iu  particular,  were  visited  with  an  unprece- 
dented drought.  The  brooks  aud  minor 
streams,  even  some  of  the  rivers,  dried  up  to 
the  bottom.  The  crops  utterly  failed,  aud  the 
inhabitants  of  large  districts,  iu  a  great  meas- 
ure inaccessible  to  relief,  were  reduced  to  sud- 
den aud  fearful  want.  Some  of  the  towns 
were  depopulated.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
province  of  Ceari  lost  at  least  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  by  actual  starvation.  Though  the 
national  treasury  was  liberally  opened  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers,  the  help  thus  afforded 
could  not  avail,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
stricken  provinces  was  slow. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the 
struggle  of  Dom  Pedro  II.  and  his  Govern- 
ment against  the  institution  of  slavery.  That 
iucubus  has  rested  upon  the  nation  much  as 
it  did  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years  on  the 
United  States ;  but  it  has  been  the  good  for- 
tune of  Brazil  to  proceed  by  easier  stages  to 
the  destruction  of  the  offending  system.  Be- 
ginning with  1871  the  policy  of  emancipation 
was  steadily  pursued.  At  first,  the  legislation 
and  Imperial  decrees  were  directed  to  the 
traffic  in  slaves,  and  afterwards  to  the  institu- 
tion itself.  Between  1871  and  1875,  more 
than  twenty-one  thousand  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated. It  was  provided  by  law  that  slave 
children  on  reaching  the  age  of  eight  years 
should  become  free.  The  number  of  such  in 
1879  was  fully  twenty-five  thousand.  When 
the  slave-child  reached  the  age  of  emancipa- 
tion, it  was  provided  that  the  master  might 
have  his  services  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  on 
condition  of  paying  to  the  youth  fair  wages 
and  giving  him  an  education.  In  lieu  of  this, 
the  master  might,  should  he  so  elect,  receive  a 
Government  bond  for  three  hundred  dollars, 
bearing  interest  at  six  per  centum.  Nor  will 
the  reader  fail  to  approve  these  judicious 
measures  for  the  elevation  of  a  servile  race, 
and  to  compare  the  process  with  that  by  which, 
through  blood  and  woe  and  wasting,  the  Negro 
slaves  of  the  United  States  were  brought  to 
freedom. 


Another  favorable  symptom  in  the  current 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  Brazilians 
is  the  strong  secularizing  tendency  everywhere 
apparent.  In  Brazil,  as  iu  other  Catholic 
countries,  the  Roman  Church  continued  until 
within  the  last  two  decades  to  dominate  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  to  claim  for  herself 
that  monopoly  of  society  which  she  had  en- 
joyed since  the  Middle  Ages.  The  growth  of 
public  opinion  at  length  demanded  a  reform. 
In  1878  the  obligation  which  had  been  hitherto 
exacted  from  Protestants  before  they  could 
receive  degrees  in  the  Government  College 
was  abolished,  as  was  also  the  requirement  for 
an  examination  in  religious  discipline  and 
doctrine.  The  oath  as  to  creed  was  also  put 
aside,  and  the  examinations  were  opened  freely 
to  all.  The  next  step  was  the  establishment 
of  civil  marriage,  aud  the  removal  of  the 
religious  disabilities  of  the  parties  thereto. 
Then  followed  an  ameudment  of  the  facilities 
for  immigration,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Empire  with  respect 
to  the  foreign  elements  of  the  Brazilian  popu- 
lation. This  policy  and  many  other  liberal 
and  enlightened  measures  were  advanced 
by  the  Imperial  Government,  insomuch  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  other  rule  of  the 
present  epoch  did  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  nation  concerned  than  that  of 
the  broad-minded,  reformatory,  and  progress- 
ive Dom  Pedro  II. 

Events  in  the  Empire  followed  an  even 
course  during  the  remainder  of  the  decade 
until  late  in  the  year  1889,  when  an  unex- 
pected political  cataclysm  ensued  for  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  history. 
To  all  seeming  the  surface  of  civil  society  was 
undisturbed.  The  Government  was  adminis- 
tered in  the  usual  manner.  The  internal 
affairs  of  the  country,  whether  industrial,  com- 
mercial, or  political,  gave  no  sign  of  disturb- 
ance. The  relations  between  Brazil  aud  all 
foreign  Powers  were  amicable,  and  the  ob- 
server could  perceive  no  symptom  of  a  coming 
storm.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  on  the  15th  of 
November,  in  the  year  just  referred  to,  a  rev- 
olution broke  out,  and  was  successful  in  a  sin- 
gle day. 

The  event  showed  that  the  army,  the  navy, 
the  larger  part  of  the  civil  authorities,  aud  the 
people  generally   had   not  only  drifted   away 
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from  the  Imperial  system  of  government,  but 
had  become  disloyal  to  the  extent  of  wishing 
its  destruction.  It  was  also  revealed  that  a 
specific  cause  of  dislike  had  operated  powerfully 
to  break  the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  the 
throne.  This  was  the  extreme  unpopularity 
of  the  Princess  Izabel  with  some  classes  of  the 
Brazilians.  The  gravamen  of  her  offending 
was  the  course  which  she  had  pursued  during 
the  absence  of  the  Emperor  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Acting  as  Regent  for  her 
father,  she  had  taken  the  law  into  her  own 
hands  in  the  matter  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  process  of  gradual  emancipation  and  com- 
pensation for  slaves  adopted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  has  already  been  described.  It 
appears  that  the  Regent  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  slow  operation  of  the  emancipatory 
statute,  and  suddenly  precipitated  matters  by 
an  edict  ending  the  institution  of  slavery  at  a 
blow.  This  gave  a  shock  to  the  country  and 
greatly  offended  the  slaveholding  classes  on 
account  of  the  inconveniences  and  losses  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  human  property.  It  appeared  in 
the  sequel  that  these  classes  and  the  affili- 
ated parts  of  Brazilian  society  cherished  a 
grudge  against  Princess  Izabel,  and  determined 
to  prevent  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Dom 
Pedro  had  now  been  Emperor  for  more  than 
forty-eight  years,  and  his  demise  was  an  event 
to  be  anticipated  at  no  distant  day.  The  dis- 
like of  the  late  Regent,  and  determination  that 
she  should  never  reign,  seem  to  have  been  the 
occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  impending 
Revolution. 

Under  these  conditions  a  conspiracy  of 
several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Empire  was 
formed,  under  the  leadership  of  General  Fon- 
seca,  and,  without  a  moment's  warning,  the 
Emperor  was,  on  the  15th  of  November,  1889, 
summoned  by  a  committee  to  come  down  from 
the  throne,  renounce  his  right  to  rule,  and  to 
leave  the  country.  The  aged  sovereign  was 
obliged  to  comply.  He  and  his  family,  in- 
cluding the  Princess  Izabel,  heir  to  the  throne, 
were  put  on  shipboard,  and  sent  to  foreign 
parts.  It  was  supposed  that  the  steamer  was 
destined  for  London,  but  the  event  showed 
that  Lisbon  was  the  refuge  chosen  by  the  de- 
posed monarch.  The  Revolutionists  at  once 
proclaimed  a  republic — the  Republic  of  Brazil — 


and  General  Fonseca  was  made  provisional 
President.  The  Revolution  was  enacted  like 
the  scenes  of  a  drama.  Foreign  governments 
were  notified  that  Brazil  had  peaceably,  and 
of  her  own  purpose,  changed  her  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  provinces  gave  in  their  adhesion 
to  the  Republican  rigime.  It  was  expected 
that  counter  insurrections  would  break  out, 
but  only  feeble  symptoms  of  such  movements 
appeared.  The  new  order  was  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  historians  of  dif- 
ferent nations  were  surprised  at  the  spectacle 
of  a  thorough  and  radical  revolution  in  the 
government  of  a  great  Empire,  effected  by 
the  action  of  a  few  resolute  men,  with  only 
sporadic  and  fitful  resistance  and  trifling  losses 
of  life. 

Next  in  greatness  among  the  States  of 
South  America  may  be  ranked  the  Argentine 
Republic.  In  territorial  extent  this  power  is 
second  only  to  Brazil,  and  in  the  vigor  of  her 
people  and  institutions  she  may  claim  the 
same  relative  position.  The  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  first  known 
to  white  men  in  1512.  Buenos  Ayres  was 
founded  by  Mendoza  in  1535.  Under  his  or- 
ders the  country  was  explored  as  far  north  as 
Asuncion,  present  capital  of  Paraguay.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  many 
colonies  were  established  in  the  valley  of 
La  Plata.  At  this  period  the  country  was  re- 
garded as  forming  a  part  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Peru.  This  relation  was  also  held  by  the 
State  of  Paraguay.  Until  1620,  Buenos  Ayres 
was  dependent  upon  the  Government  of  Par- 
aguay, but  in   that  year  became  independent. 

This  condition  was  maintained  until  1776, 
when  an  entirely  new  distribution  was  made 
of  the  powers  south  of  the  equator.  The 
States  of  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic  were  united  in  one  gov- 
ernment under  the  title  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Avres.  In  1806  a  British  fleet  ap- 
peared on  this  coast  and  captured  the  capital 
and  Montevideo,  The  inhabitants,  however, 
rose  on  the  invaders  and  recovered  the  cities. 
In  the  following  year  the  British,  more  than  ten 
thousand  strong,  returned  to  the  attack,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  away.  Three  years 
afterwards  a  popular  revolution  broke  out,  and 
the  people  renounced  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 
War  ensued,  and  in  1812  the  independence  of 
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the  viceroyalty  was  achieved  by  the  capture 
of  Montevideo,  the  last  city  under  the  Span- 
iards. A  republican  form  of  government  was 
instituted,  and  the  chief  power  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  lodged  in  a  chamber  of 
deputies,  known  as  the  Sovereign  Assembly. 
The  city  of  Tucuman  was  chosen  as  the  seat 
of  government. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  General  San  Martin, 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Mendoza,  raised 
an  army  of  patriots,  crossed  the  Andes,  and 
aided  the  Chilians  in  gaining  their  inde- 
pendence. Shortly  after,  the  combined  armies 
of  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres  penetrated  Peru 
and  captured  Lima.  While  these  movements 
of  the  Argentines  northward  were  taking 
place,  the  Portuguese  gained  possession  of 
Montevideo.  About  the  same  time  the  seat 
of  government  was  moved  from  Tucuman  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Constitution  was  mod- 
ified in  favor  of  democracy. 

The  transfer  of  the  capital  induced  the 
provinces  contiguous  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to 
join  their  fortunes  with  Buenos  Ayres  in  the 
work  of  constructing  a  true  republic.  This 
was  accomplished  in  the  year  1824,  and  the 
first  Presidency  of  the  United  Provinces  was 
conferred  on  Las  Heras.  Then  came  a  dec- 
laration of  war  on  the  part  of  Brazil,  the 
general  result  of  which  was  a  serious  check  to 
the  growth  of  republicanism  in  the  South. 
Neither  Las  Heras  nor  his  successor,  Rivada- 
via,  was  able  to  uphold  the  cause  against  the 
superior  power  of  the  Brazilians.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  the  Republic  would  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  existence  at  all  but  for  the  mediation 
of  England.  Under  her  auspices,  in  1828,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  State  of 
Uruguay  was  made  independent  under  a  triple 
guarantee  of  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  and  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  latter  power  was, 
however,  for  the  time  greatly  weakened;  but 
in  1831  the  former  course  of  affairs  was  re- 
sumed by  the  union  of  the  provinces  of  Cor- 
rientes,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santa  Fe  with  Buenos 
Ayres. 

This  work  was  seriously  opposed  by  the 
army  under  General  Lavalle,  who  defeated  the 
constituted  authorities  and  shot  the  President. 
For  a  while  there  were  two  governments,  but 
at  last  Buenos  Ayres  was  triumphant,  and  the 
distinguished  General  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas 
48 


obtained  control  of  the  country.  Once  he 
was  elected  President,  and  twice  Dictator.  The 
latter  office  he  held  until  1852;  and  though 
for  a  period  of  more  than  ten  years  there  was 
no  meeting  of  the  Congress,  the  Government 
was  administered  with  such  justice  and  patri- 
otic rigor  as  to  secure  the  public  welfare  in  a 
higher  degree  than  ever  before. 

It  was  the  theory  of  Rosas  that  all  the  States 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres  should  become  integral  parts 
of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The  two  most 
important  countries  to  which  this  policy  re- 
lated were  Uruguay  and  Paraguay,  and  the 
question  whether  these  States  should  or  should 
not  be  reincorporated  with  the  Republic  of  La 
Plata  became  the  source  of  those  bloody 
struggles  which  have  made  up  the  annals  of 
the  countries  concerned  for  the  last  thirty 
years. 

At  last,  in  1852,  Rosas  was  defeated  and 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  country.  The  gov- 
ernment was  hereupon  conferred  upon  Vicente 
Lopez;  but  he  was  suddenly  overthrown  by 
General  Urquiza,  who  made  himself  Dictator 
instead  of  Rosas.  The  independence  of  Par- 
aguay was  acknowledged;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  a  new  Constitution,  modeled  after 
that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
was  adopted.  Urquiza  was  elected  President 
for  six  years.  Bajada  del  ParanA  was  chosen 
as  the  seat  of  government.  For  a  while  Buenos 
Ayres  resisted  the  new  order  of  things,  but 
gave  in  her  adherence  in  the  year  1855.  For 
four  years,  however,  the  union  between  the 
latter  city  and  Parami  was  merely  nominal, 
and  the  country  was  constantly  threatened  with 
civil  war. 

In  1865  the  long-suppressed  hostility  be- 
tween Paraguay  and  the  Argentine  Republic 
broke  into  an  open  declaration  of  war.  It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  league  above 
mentioned,  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  was  made  against 
Paraguay,  under  the  solemn  pledge  that  the 
existing  government  of  the  last  named  State 
should  be  destroyed.  The  result  of  this  strug- 
gle, and  its  termination  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  the  Dictator  Lopez,  have  already 
been  narrated.  During  the  progress  of  the 
conflict  a  strong  anti-war  party  had  sprung 
up  in  the  States  that  were  parties   to  the  alii- 
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ance.  Especially  was  this  true  in  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Entre  Rios,  in  both  of  which  prov- 
inces formidable  insurrections  were  made 
against  the  Government.  During  the  last  two 
decades  the  domestic  tranquillity  of  Argentina 
has  been  little  disturbed,  and  the  civilizing 
forces  have  continued  to  propel  the  Republic  in 
the  direction  of  a  broader  and  truer  nationality. 

Before  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war, 
namely,  in  1868,  the  official  term  of  Presideut 
Mitre  expired,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Sarmiento.  The  election  was  without  a 
serious  disturbance  or  revolutionary  manifesta- 
tions. In  April  of  1870,  General  Urquiza, 
who  had  been  Governor  and  commander  in 
Entre  Rios  during  the  Paraguayan  War,  was 
assassinated  by  some  officers  of  the  army, 
and  Lopez  Jordan  was  elected  Governor  in 
his  stead.  The  latter  publicly  avowed  the 
assassination  as  one  of  the  necessities  of  the 
revolution,  and  the  National  Government  re- 
fused to  recognize  his  authority.  Hostility 
supervened,  which  continued  until  1873,  when 
Lopez  Jordan  and  his  insurgents  were  put 
down  by  a  division  of  the  national  troops, 
under  command  of  Colonel  Gainza. 

The  vast  extent  of  territory  and  resources 
which  the  Argentine  Republic  had  now  at- 
tained might  well  make  her  the  rival,  or  at 
least  the  competitor,  of  Brazil.  The  new  Re- 
public had  now  taken  under  its  aagis  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  extensive  provinces.  Its  domin- 
ions reached  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  crest  of 
the  Andes ;  from  the  borders  of  Bolivia  on 
the  north  to  Cape  Horn.  It  would  appear 
that  Brazil  was  not  insensible  to  the  great  and 
growing  power  on  her  southern  boundary,  and 
some  jealousy  was  shown  with  respect  to  the 
establishment  of  the  international  line  between 
the  two  Powers.  The  boundaries  of  Paraguay 
were  difficult  to  determine,  and  hostilities  were 
at  one  time  imminent;  but  Ex-President  Mitre 
was  sent  as  special  envoy  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  the  difficulty  was  peaceably  adjusted. 

Soon  afterwards  the  Presidential  election 
recurred,  and  Mitre  was  put  forward  as  a  can- 
didate for  Chief  Magistrate.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  by  Dr.  Nicolas  Avellanda.  It 
has  been  the  peculiarity  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can Republicans,  both  in  Mexico  and  South 
America,  that  they  accept  political  defeat  with 
bad    grace   and   ill-temper.     This,    indeed,  is 


one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment by  these  peoples  of  a  thorough  repub- 
licanism. Of  a  certainty,  if  the  political  party 
suffering  defeat  refuses  to  accept  the  result — 
to  bide  its  time,  to  agitate  and  reagitate  the 
questions  upon  which  it  has  staked  its  fortunes, 
to  return  to  the  charge  at  the  appointed  time 
and  carry  the  field  in  a  legitimate  way  and  by 
the  constitutional  methods — there  can  be  no 
republic  at  all. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples  have  been  so  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  Latin  races.  The  man  who  speaks 
English  takes  his  political  defeat  as  he  does 
a  bad  breakfast.  "To  be  sure,"  saith  he  to 
himself,  "the  taste  of  this  unpalatable  thing 
will  not  remain  in  my  mouth  forever.  Pres- 
ently we  shall  recover  from  it,  and  the  others 
shall  go  to  the  hill  country  and  reflect  on  their 
political  sins."  In  the  present  instance  there 
were  strong  symptoms  of  a  revolution  in  favor 
of  the  defeated  Mitre,  but  President  Sarmiento 
took  strong  measures  against  the  insurgents, 
and  after  an  unimportant  revolt  of  twenty-six 
days,  the  country  was  reduced  to  quiet.  The 
insignificance  of  the  movement  and  the  easi- 
ness of  the  suppression  were  construed  as  a 
favorable  augury  of  the  non-recurrence  of 
such  troubles  in  the  future. 

Internal  improvement  and  international  re- 
lations came  in  the  wake  of  the  political 
transformations  above  described.  Railways 
began  to  be  constructed.  In  1875  three  new 
lines  were  opened,  and  a  fourth  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  At  this  time  the  railroads  embraced 
the  Central  Argentine,  the  Tucuman,  the  An- 
dine,  the  East  Argentine,  the  Great  Southern, 
the  Western,  the  Ensenadn,  the  Northern,  the 
Campana,  and  the  Port  Ruiz  lines,  haying  an 
aggregate  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twelve  miles.  In  1876  an  important  postal 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Republic 
and  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  same  year  an 
extradition  treaty  with  Belgium.  The  Ar- 
gentine Government,  however,  continued  to 
be  distressed  with  a  heavy  national  debt,  en- 
tailed by  the  disturbances  and  wars  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  administration  of  Avellanda  continued 
in  a  peaceable  manner  until  October  of  1880, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Julio  A. 
Roca,  whose  term  extended,  after  the  Ainer- 
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ican  manner,  until  1884.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  quadrennium,  the  disputed  bound- 
ary between  the  Republic  and  Chili  was  satis- 
factorily settled.  It  was  agreed  that  Patagonia 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Republic. 
The  Strait  of  Magellan  was  assigned  to  Chili, 
but  was  neutralized  to  the  ships  of  all  nations. 
According  to  the  limits  now  fixed  for  Argen- 
tina, the  territorial  area  was  estimated  at  four 
million  square  kilometers,  being  more  than 
half  the  extent  of  Brazil,  and  considerably  in 
■excess  of  the   area   of  Chili.     The  population 


making  fourteen  secondary  and  superior  insti- 
tutions. Normal  schools  have  also  been  estab- 
lished in  all  of  the  fourteen  provinces.  It 
was  found  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  decade 
that  the  ratio  of  children  receiving  instruction 
in  the  schools  to  the  whole  number  of  the  pop- 
ulation was  as  1  to  16,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  corresponding  ratio  in  Chili  was  1  to  24, 
and  iu  Brazil  only  1  to  75.  From  this  and 
similar  facts  the  inference  may  well  be  drawn 
of  the  relatively  greater  progress  and  enlight- 
enment of  the  Argentines  as   compared  with 
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in  1881  was  reckoned  as  considerably  more 
than  three  millions,  of  which  nearly  one-half 
were  of  European  descent.  Free  immigration 
was  granted,  and  during  the  decade  extending 
from  1871  to  1881  nearly  a  half  million  of 
foreigners  became  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Meanwhile,  education  and  other  elements 
of  enlightenment  have  made  commendable 
progress.  The  number  of  the  schools  has  been 
greatly  increased.  Two  universities  have  been 
established,  one  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  other 
in  Cordova.  One  National  College  has  been 
assigned  to  the  provincial  capital  of  each  State, 


the  peoples  of  the  neighboring  nations.  While 
from  the  governmental  side,  Brazil,  by  the  lib- 
eral policy  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  by  the 
recent  promise  of  the  Republic,  may  easily  be 
given  the  first  place  among  the  South  Ameri- 
can nations,  from  the  side  of  the  people — the 
palm  may  be  properly  assigned  to  Argentina. 
The  remaining  important  State  of  South 
America  is  Chili.  Its  geographical  position  is 
in  every  respect  remarkable.  The  territory  ex- 
tends from  Cape  Horn  to  17°  N. ,  thus  occu- 
pying the  whole  western  coast  of  the  continent 
through  more  than  two  thousand  miles.     The 
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breadth,  however,  is  limited.  The  country- 
occupies  the  narrow  aud  precipitous  watershed 
of  the  Andes  on  the  west.  The  situation  is 
remote — almost  inaccessible.  The  coastline 
through  the  southern  half  is  broken  and  in- 
dented with  an  infinity  of  bays  aud  inlets; 
but  from  the  latitude  of  40°  S.,  northward  to 
Peru,  the  shore  is  smooth,  like  the  remaining 
Pacific  coasts  of  the  two  Americas. 

The  history  of  Chili  goes  back  to  the  ep- 
och of  discovery  aud  adventure.  The  couutry 
under  the  natives  was  first  invaded  by  the 
Spaniard,  Diego  Almagro,  who  was  a  compan- 
ion of  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  South  Amer- 
ica. The  second  invasion  was  made  in  1550 
by  Pedro  Valdivia,  who  began  a  war  with  the 
mountain  tribes,  which  extended  to  1559. 
Nearly  a  century  was  occupied  in  desultory 
conflicts,  and  it  was  not  until  1665  that  a 
treaty  was  made  acknowledging  the  independ- 
ence of  some  of  the  aboriginal  nations,  and  con- 
ceding the  remainder  of  Chili  to  the  Spaniards. 

From  this  time  forth  until  1723  was  a 
period  of  peace.  The  country  now  rose  to 
the  rank  of  a  viceroyalty,  aud  was  divided  for 
purposes  of  civil  government  into  thirteen 
districts.  In  1810  occurred  the  outbreak  of  a 
war  of  independence.  The  conflict  continued 
until  April  of  1818,  when  the  patriots  were 
finally  victorious  in  the  great  battle  of  Maypu. 
The  leader  of  the  revolution  was  Juan  Jose  Car- 


rera.  The  Constitution  was  formed  in  1828,  re- 
vised in  1831,  and  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
present  system  of  government  in  1833.  Chili 
has  been  much  less  disturbed  by  revolutions 
than  the  other  South  American  States.  One 
serious  insurrection  occurred  in  1851,  led  by 
General  Urriola.  In  that  year,  and  again  in 
1856,  Don  Manuel  Montt  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1861  by  Jose  Joaquin  Perez,  who  also  was  re- 
elected in  1866.  In  that  year  a  treaty  of 
offense  and  defense  was  formed  with  Peru,  and 
Chili  became  thus  involved  in  a  war  with  Spain. 
For  this  alliance  she  suffered  severely.  In 
March  of  1866,  Admiral  Nunez,  of  the  Spanish 
Navy,  bombarded  Valparaiso,  and  the  city 
suffered  greatly.  In  1871  an  important  treaty 
was  formed  with  the  United  States.  In  re- 
cent times  the  history  of  Chili  has  been  marked 
with  great  material  and  intellectual  progress. 
Mines  have  been  opened  and  developed,  schools 
established,  legal  reforms  effected,  education 
to  a  considerable  degree  secularized,  and  the 
capital  city  magnificently  improved.  In  1871 
the  election  was  gained  by  the  candidate 
of  the  Clerical  party,  Frederigo  Errazuriz. 
The  result,  though  reactionary,  was  for  the 
time  disastrous  to  the  Chilian  Liberals;  but 
the  latter  soon  revived  from  their  defeat,  and 
the  present  promise  of  the  Republic  is  highly- 
favorable  to  progress  and  enlightenment. 
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Chapter  CLV.-China. 


0  this,  the  concluding  Book 
of  the  present  Volume, 
has  been  reserved  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  course 
of  events  in  the  two  lead- 
ing Oriental  nations  and 
BUI  Australia.  Such  sketches 
may  hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  his- 
tory; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is 
only  within  the  memory  of  men.  still  living 
that  the  great  Empires  of  the  East  have 
drifted,  like  vast  continents  of  the  deep,  into 
the  visual  circle  of  historical  observation. 
For  the  present,  therefore,  and  until  opportu- 
nity has  been  given  for  the  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  records  and  documents  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  Western  reader — for  all  Europe 
and  America  are  in  this  regard  the  West — 
must  be  content  with  the  mere  outline  of  things 
to  come. 

It  is  a  strange  reflection  on  the  imperfect 
knowledge  and  fragmentary  annals  of  man- 
kind that  of  the  most  ancient  and  populous 
nation  in  the  world  the  least  is  known  ;  and 
it  is  a  biting  satire  on  the  moral  condition  of 
the  human  race  that  this  want  of  knowledge 
is  hased  upon  the  fact  that  the  nation  in  ques- 


tion has  from  time  immemorial  devoted  its 
energies  to  peace,  and  has  not  been  sufficiently 
bloody-minded  to  attract  the  interested  atten- 
tion of  other  peoples.  He  who  takes  the 
sword  is  famous  Alexander ;  he  who  handles 
the  hoe  is  an  obscure  boor.  Of  the  one,  the 
blatant  histories  which  men  have  written  are 
full  of  praises;  of  the  other  and  his  humble 
home  by  the  garden  wall,  they  say  no  word  at 
all.  Such  is  the  moral  standard  which  has 
made  butchery  glorious,  and  perfidious  politics 
the  principal  business  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  purpose  in  the  present  chapter  to 
give  a  mere  outline  of  Chinese  history,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  century.  The  meagerness 
of  such  a  sketch  will  be  compensated  by  the 
fact  that  the  present  forces  of  civilization  are 
drawing  all  nations  into  affiliation,  and  that 
the  pen  of  the  near  future  will  amplify  and 
perhaps  glorify  the  poor,  brief  pages  devoted 
in  this  connection  to  the  annals  of  China. 

The  history — seemingly  authentic— of  this 
wonderful  country  goes  back  to  the  year  2207 
B.  C.  Even  before  this  period  the  myths  of 
the  far  ages  have  preserved  the  shadows  of 
celestial  and  terrestrial  rulers  back  to  the  time 
of  Fuh-hi,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  founda- 
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tion  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  nearly  three 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era.  In 
that  remote  twilight  we  discover  people  work- 
ing in  the  fields,  writing  on  tablets,  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage.  The  doctor  visits  his 
patients;  the  artisan  constructs  wagons,  ships, 
and  clocks;  the  goldsmith  does  cunning  work 
in  ornaments,  medals,  and  coins ;  the  philan- 
thropist establishes  schools. 

It  was,  however,  by  Yu  the  Great  that,  in 
2207,  the  foundations  of  temporal  authority 
were  securely  laid  in  China.  In  the  reign  of 
his  grandson  a  popular  revolution  occurred, 
by  which  Chung-kang  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
The  reign  of  this  prince  and  that  of  Shan-kang 


provincial  governors  rose  in  revolt.  Some- 
times the  hostile  Tartars  threatened  the  de- 
struction of  the  Empire.  It  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  period — viz.,  from  551  to  479 
B.  C. — that  Confucius  flourished,  and  soon 
afterwards  Mencius,  the  principal  expounder 
of  his  doctrines. 

The  next  dynasty  was  that  of  Tsiu,  under 
whose  princes  the  unity  of  the  Empire  was  re- 
stored. By  Ching-wang,  one  of  the  later  rulers 
of  this  House,  the  great  Chinese  Wall  was  built 
for  the  protection  of  the  country  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Tartars.  Ching-wang  re- 
sumed the  title  of  Emperor,  which  had  long 
been   in  abeyance,   and   became  the   national 
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and  Ti-chu,  who  came  after  him,  are  repre- 
sented as  having  been  well-timed  and  vigorous. 
Afterwards  we  come  to  the  dynasty  of  Shang, 
with  its  twenty-eight  rulers,  who  occupied  the 
throne  from  1766  to  1112  B.  C.  These  princes 
are  said  to  have  been  wicked  and  cruel  op- 
pressors of  the  people. 

The  last  member  of  this  great  House  of 
Shang  perished  in  a  rebellion  of  the  army 
against  his  miserable  rule.  General  Wu-wang, 
who  headed  the  insurrection,  became  the  prom- 
inent founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Chow.  For 
nearly  nine  centuries  he  and  his  descendants 
held  dominion  over  China.  The  annals  of  this 
period  are  filled  with  the  story  of  bloody  strug- 
gles,   internal    and    foreign.       Sometimes   the 


hero  of  China.  In  order  to  destroy  the  mem- 
ory of  turmoil  and  disgrace  he  caused  all  the 
books  to  be  gathered  up  and  burned.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  the  fragmentary  char- 
acter of  the  works  of  Confucius  and  Mencius 
is  to  be  attributed. 

The  next  dynasty  was  that  of  Han,  whose 
princes  reigned  from  206  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  220. 
Of  this  line  of  sovereigns,  several  left  behind 
them  a  great  reputation :  Wen-ti,  for  restoring 
the  ancient  literature;  Wu-ti,  for  patronizing 
the  arts  and  sciences;  Siuen-ti,  for  the  con- 
cpuest  of  Tartary  ;  Ming-ti,  for  the  introduction 
of  Buddhism ;  Ho-ti,  for  his  favor  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  Han  Dynasty 
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that  the  nations  of  the  West  began  to  hear  of 
China  and  the  Chinese.  There  is  a  tradition 
that,  about  the  year  A.  D.  200,  a  Roman  em- 
bassy came  to  Pekin.  Soon  after  this,  the 
dynasty  of  Tsin  was  restored,  and  the  three 
kingdoms  into  which  China  had  been  divided 
were  again  consolidated  by  the  Emperor  Wu-ti 
in  the  year  260. 

In  the  following  century — the  fourth — the 
Tartars,  who  for  many  generations  had  beaten 
against  the  northern  frontier,  succeeded  in 
breaking   over   the   boundary   and   gaining   a 


Tai-tsung,  who  was,  in  his  own  country,  as 
famous  a  conqueror  and  organizer  as  was 
Charlemagne  with  the  Franks  or  Haroun-al- 
Raschid  among  the  Caliphs.  By  this  Emperor 
the  borders  of  China  were  widened  out  on  the 
west  to  the  confines  of  Persia.  Under  his  suc- 
cessors, however,  the  Chinese  power  declined, 
and  the  Tartars  again  became  troublesome  on 
the  north. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
Genghis  Khan  made  an  invasion  of  China, 
and  reached  Pekin  with  an  army  of  Mongo- 
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permanent  foothold  within  the  limits  of  the 
Empire.  From  this  time,  namely,  386  A.  D., 
to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  four 
feeble  dynasties  of  Sung,  Tse,  Liang,  and  Chin 
ruled  the  conntry.  These  times  were  full  of 
trouble.  Civil  commotions  prevailed,  and 
warring  factions  in  religion  and  politics  gave 
the  Imperial  dominions  no  peace. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century, 
Christianity  is  said  to  have  been  first  pro- 
claimed in  China  by  Olopen,  a  Nestorian 
monk.     A  little  later  came  the  great  Emperor, 


lians.  Under  Kublai  Khan,  the  first  Mongol 
dynasty  was  established  over  the  Chinese. 
The  Sung  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  the 
royal  family  drowned  themselves  in  the  river 
at  Canton.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  con- 
quering Kublai  that  the  traveler  Marco  Polo 
sojourned  for  a  while  at  Pekin,  and  carried 
thence  to  Europe  his  wonder-inspiring  story 
of  things  he  had  seen  in  the  East. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, China  was  visited  with  a  great  famine, 
and  thirteen  millions  of  her  people  are  said  to 
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have  perished  of  starvation.  So  great  was 
tin-  distress,  and  so  ill  the  repute  of  the  reign- 
ing House,  that  a  revolution  broke  out.  A 
popular  leader  named  Chu-Yneu-chaug  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  overthrew  the  Mongolian 
dynasty,  and  founded  under  his  own  sway  the 
new  House  of  Ming.  Sixteen  princes  of  this 
Hue  held  the  throne  for  a  period  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  years. 

Meanwhile  the  Mantchu  Tartars  had  be- 
come aggressive  on  the  north.  At  length,  in 
1615,  their  Emperor  was  assassinated  by  the 
orders  of  the   Chinese  sovereign.     From  that 


from  the  latter  date  to  1796,  and  by  whom 
the  greater  part  of  Central  Asia  was  reduced 
to  Chinese  authority;  and  Kia-kiug,  whose 
reign,  extending  to  1820,  was  as  cruel  ind 
tyrannical  as  it  was  vigorous  and  bloody.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  the  first  of  these  sover- 
eigns that  the  city  of  Pekin  was  overthrown 
by  an  earthquake,  burying  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  her  people  among  her  ruins. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
other  nations  took  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  China.  In  1807  an  Anglo-Chinese 
college  was  founded  at  Malacca.     In  1820  the 
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time  forth  their  vengeance  slept  no  more  until, 
in  1644,  under  the  leadership  of  Li-tsi-ching, 
they  entered  Pekin,  destroyed  the  reigning 
dynasty,  and  proclaimed  their  own  prince, 
Sun-chi,  as  Emperor  of  China.  From  that 
time  until  the  present  the  Mantchu  Tartar 
Dynasty  has  held  dominion  over  the  country, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  have  been 
greatly  widened  by  war  and  conquest. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  Mantchu 
princes  have  been  Kang-hi,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1661 ;  Yung-ching,  who  reigned  from 
1722  to  1736;  Kien-lung,  who  held  the  throne 


Emperor  Tan-kuang  came  to  the  throne,  and 
soon  afterwards  that  conflict  began  with  Great 
Britain  known  as  the  Opium  War.  If  we 
glance  backward  we  shall  find  that,  notwith- 
standing the  commercial  enterprise  of  Eng- 
land, she  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  a  foot- 
hold in  China  until  near  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Even  then  the  relations 
which  the  British  established  with  the  Celestial 
Empire  were  few  aud  precarious.  In  the  year 
1793  a  formal  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney, 
was  sent  to  Pekin,  and  was  well  received  by 
the  Imperial  Government. 
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Iu  1816,  however,  a  second  embassy,  headed 
by  Lord  Amherst,  was  less  fortunate  in  its 
reception.  The  delegation  was  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  Emperor's  presence ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this  backset,  the  slight  trade  which 
Great  Britain  had  established  with  the  Chinese 
was  allowed  to  continue.  This  intercourse 
was  carried  on  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  British  East 
India  Company  ;  but  in  1834 
the  charter  of  that  corpora- 
tion expired,  and  Lord  Napier 
was  sent  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  superintend  the 
Chinese  trade.  This  distin- 
guished officer  undertook  to 
open  communication  with  the 
authorities  of  Canton ;  but 
his  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
and  two  frigates  which  he 
brought  to  the  coast  were 
fired  on  by  the  Chinese  forts 
at  the  Bogue.  Napier  fell 
back  to  Macao,  where  he 
presently  died.  For  a  while 
the  British  trade  was  carried 
on  without  the  superintend- 
ence of  any. 

In  1837,  Captain  Elliott, 
of  His  Majesty's  Navy,  re- 
newed the  attempt  to  open 
communications  with  Canton. 
The  point  at  issue,  concerning 
which  the  profound  antag- 
onism of  the  Chinese  was 
aroused,  was  the  proposed 
legalizing  of  the  opium-trade- 
Hitherto  that  trade,  being 
illicit,  had  been  carried  on 
covertly,  but  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  pernicious  drug 
had  been  introduced  to  arouse 
the  fears  of  the  Chinese 
Government  as  to  the  re- 
sults. Iu  the  fall  of  1837,  Captain  Elliott 
was  notified  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton  that  the 
opium  vessels  must  be  driven  away  and  not 
permitted  to  return.  Had  the  British  Gov- 
ernment obeyed  this  mandate  all  would  have 
been  well ;  but  England,  with  her  habitual 
policy  of  making  money  at  whatever  disre- 
gard   of   international  polity,    did    not    exert 


herself  to  protect  the  Chinese  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pernicious  trade.  The  same 
went  on  for  two  years  with  little  restriction. 
In  1839  the  Imperial  Government,  now 
thoroughly  angered,  sent  to  Canton  a  com- 
missioner named  Lin,  who  issued  strenuous 
orders    for   the    complete    suppression    of   the 


A  STREET  IN  CANTON. 

opium  business.  He  compelled  the  local  au- 
thorities and  merchants,  whose  palms  were 
itching  for  gain,  to  surrender  to  him  all  the 
opium  in  the  port.  More  than  twenty  thou- 
sand chests,  valued  at  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
were  given  up,  thrown  into  a  trench,  and 
covered  with  a  compost  of  lime  and  sea-water. 
But,    notwithstanding  this   wholesale   destruc 
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tion,  the  illicit  traffic  was  continued.  The 
Chinese  Government  became  so  much  irritated 
that  the  British  residents  of  Canton  were  con- 
strained to  withdraw  from  the  city.  Even 
the  Portuguese  colony  at  Macao  was  no  longer 
a  safe  place  for  Englishmen.  On  the  tith  of 
December,    1839,    an   edict    was  promulgated 


PORCFLAIN   TOWER.  NANKIN. 

forbidding  all  trade  of  any  kind  with  British 
ships  and  merchants.  This  led  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  in  June  of  1840  a  British 
squadron  appeared  off  Macao. 

The  first  actual  hostility  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yangtse,  where  the  Island  of  Chusan 
was  taken,  on  the  4th  of  July.  In  August 
negotiations  were  opened  between  British  and 


Chinese  ambassadors,  and  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
were  agreed  upon  ;  but  the  Emperor  refused 
to  ratify  the  compact,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  1841  hostilities  were  resumed.  Canton  was 
brought  under  the  guns  of  the  British  fleet, 
furiously  bombarded,  and  was  obliged  to  ran- 
som herself  by  the  payment  of  six  million 
dollars.  An  avenue  of  trade  was 
thus  opened  into  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  and  even  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war  British 
opium-ships  continued  to  eject 
their  contents  on  the  wharves 
of  Canton. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  1841, 
Amoy  was  captured  by  the  En- 
glish fleet,  and  on  the  18th  of 
the  following  October  the  city 
of  Ningpo  was  taken.  During 
the  winter  nothing  of  importance 
occurred  ;  but  in  May  of  1842 
Chapoo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  in  the  next  month 
Woosung  and  Shanghai  were 
both  captured.  The  British 
forces  then  moved  against  Chin- 
kiau  and  Nankin,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  ancient  capital  of  the 
country. 

By  this  time  the  Imperial 
Government  was  ready  to  sue 
for  peace,  even  at  the  expense 
of  the  ruin  of  the  national  char- 
acter by  the  incoming  plague 
of  opium.  In  the  summer  of 
1842  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
the  terms  of  which  were  suffic- 
iently gratifying  to  English  mer- 
cenarv  pride  and  sufficiently 
humiliating  to  China.  It  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  two 
Powers;  that  China  should  pay 
a  war  indemnity  of  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars;  that  the  ports  of  Can- 
ton, Amoy,  Foochow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai 
should  be  opened  to  foreign  commerce;  that 
Hong  Kong  should  be  ceded  to  Great  Britain  ; 
that  all  British  prisoners  should  be  released ; 
that  the  Chinese  who  had  taken  service  under 
the  British  flag  should  not  be  punished  ;  that 
future  intercourse   between  China   and  Great 
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Britain  should  be  on  terms  of  equality ;  that 
Chusan  and  Amoy  should  be  occupied  until 
the  indemnity  was  paid.  Thus,  by  the  right 
of  the  strongest  and  the  law  of  the  cannon, 
was  China  compelled  to  expose  her  teeming 
millions  to  the  ravages  of  the  life-destroying 
drug  of  Turkey  and  India,  presented  by  the 
hands  of  Christian  England.  It  was  a  work 
preparatory  to  the  successful  planting  of  Chris- 
tian missions!  The  mockery  needs  no  com- 
ment. 

In  February  of  1844,  Caleb  Gushing  came 
to  China  as  ambassador  from  the  United 
States.  His  mission  was  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
with  the  Government,  and  to  secure  by 
friendly  conference  the  same  commercial  ad- 
vantages which  Great 
Britain  had  obtained  by 
force.  In  this  work  he 
was  successful,  and  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1844,  a  favor- 
able treaty  was  concluded 
at  Wanghia,  near  Canton. 
Later  in  the  same  year, 
France  also  entered  into 
treaty  relations  with  the 
Chinese ;  and  from  this 
time  forth  the  Imperial 
Government  has  been 
constantly,  though  with 
many  checks  and  draw- 
backs, extending  the  field 
of  its  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations. 

It  was  iu  the  nature  of 
things,  however,  that  the  first  decades  of  this  new 
era  should  be  greatly  troubled  by  perplexing 
questions  and  reviving  animosities.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties 
of  1842-44,  foreign  Powers  were  obliged  to  carry 
on  their  intercourse  with  China  not  directly 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  but  through 
the  Provincial  Viceroys  of  the  various  States. 
This  indirect  method  produced  many  misun- 
derstandings and  acts  of  violence.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  1856,  the  Chinese  constabu- 
lary of  Hong  Kong  boarded  a  vessel  called 
the  Arrow,  carrying  the  English  flag,  but 
manned  by  Chinese  marines.  The  flag  was 
torn  down  and  the  crew  carried  away  by  the 
authorities.  Hereupon  the  British  Consul 
demanded  of  the  Viceroy  the   return    of  the 


seamen  and  a  disavowal  of  the  act.  With  the 
former  request  the  Chinese  official  complied, 
but  the  latter  he  refused. 

Without  waiting  for  instructions  from  the 
home  Government,  the  British  officer  imme- 
diately undertook  to  obtain  by  force  the  apol- 
ogy which  the  Chinese  authorities  had  declined 
to  make.  But  the  Viceroy  would  not  yield. 
On  the  contrary,  he  offered  a  reward  for  the 
heads  of  the  British,  and  undertook  to  repel 
force  with  force.  For  several  months  a  local 
war  was  conducted  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  both  the  British  and  the 
Chinese  Governments  were  obliged  to  take 
serious  cognizance  of  what  was  going  on. 

The  Western   Powers  deemed  it  advisable 


CHINESE  OPT-M-SMOKEKS. 


to  act  in  concert,  and  France  and  England 
united  in  the  determination  to  secure,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  another  war,  a  direct  recognition 
of  equality  from  the  Emperor  of  China.  The- 
United  States  and  Russia  took  a  different 
view  of  the  question,  and  gave  to  the  ambas- 
sadors whom  they  sent  to  China  instructions 
of  a  conciliator}'  character.  As  had  been 
foreseen,  Great  Britain  was  now  compelled  to 
support  her  policy  by  force.  A  large  army 
was  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1857  to  renew 
the  war  with  China.  But  before  reaching  its 
destination  the  squadron  was,  as  we  have  seen 
in  a  former  Book,  directed  to  change  its  course 
and  proceed  to  India,  to  aid  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Sepoy  rebellion. 

Tn  the  latter  part  of  the  year  a  portion  of 
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the  armament  reached  China,  and  Lord  Elgin 
laid  the  ultimatiou  of  England  before  the  Im- 
perial Government.  To  this  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  was  returned,  and  on  the  28th  of  De- 
cember the  British  fleet  opened  fire  on  Canton. 
After  a  bombardment  of  one  day  the  city  was 
taken.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  the 
ancient  capital,  with  its  more  than  a  million 
of  inhabitants,  surrendering  to  a  force  of  less 
than  six  thousand  foreigners. 

As  soon  as  Canton  was  taken,  trade  was  re- 
opened, and  the  provincial  Government  reor- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  France  and 
England.     At  this  juncture  negotiations  were 


and  stormed  the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pei-ho.  The  expedition  then  proceeded  up 
the  river  to  Tientsin,  where  they  were  met  by 
another  set  of  ambassadors,  this  time  fully 
empowered  to  negotiate.  Here  treaties  were 
made  with  the  United  States,  Eussia,  Great 
Britain,  and  France.  It  was  agreed  that  ad- 
ditional ports  should  be  opened  to  foreign 
commerce ;  that  the  Yaugtse  River  should  be 
neutralized;  that  most  of  the  restrictions  on 
trade  and  travel  should  be  removed ;  that  res- 
idences of  foreign  Ministers  should  be  per- 
mitted at  Pekin,  and  that  war  indemnities 
should  be  paid  to  Great  Britain   and  France. 


BOMBARDMENT  OF  CANTON  BY  THE  ENGLISH. 


reopened  with  the  Emperor  at  Pekin,  but  that 
sublime  dignitary  replied  that  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  foreign  Powers  should  confer  with 
the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  and  not  with  himself. 
An  advance  of  the  allies  was  accordingly  be- 
gun towards  the  Chinese  capital.  When  the 
combined  fleet  appeared  off  Pei-ho,  the  Em- 
peror, in  answer  to  a  second  demand,  replied 
that  certain  agents  had  been  appointed  to  con- 
fer on  the  questions  at  issue ;  but  it  was  soon 
known  that  the  officers  so  appointed  had  only 
limited  powers,  and  for  this  reason  the  nego- 
tiations were  broken  off. 

In  May  of  1858  the  allied  fleet  bombarded 


These  several  treaties  were  at  once  ratified  by 
the  Imperial  Government;  but  the  exchange 
of  ratification  was  attended  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  several  acts  of  hostility.  For  three 
years  matters  remained  in  so  unsatisfactory  a 
condition  that  the  English  and  French  squad- 
rons were  not  withdrawn  from  the  Chinese 
waters. 

At  length  it  became  evident  that  the  anti- 
foreign  party  was  in  the  ascendaut  in  the  Im- 
perial Council,  and  that  no  solid  peace  could 
be  had  without  a  further  manifestation  of 
force.  In  April  of  1860,  Lord  Elgin  and 
Baron    Gros,    ambassadors    of    England    and 
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France,  arrived  at  Shanghai  and  laid  the  ulti- 
mata of  their  respective  Governments  before 
the  Emperor.  An  evasive,  or  at  least  unsat- 
isfactory, answer  was  returned.  Preparations 
were  immediately  made  to  renew  the  conflict, 
and  in  August  a  force  of  five  thousand  men 
was  sent  to  retake  the  forts  at  Pei-ho  and  the 
city  of  Tientsin.  Both  places  were  captured 
without  serious  losses. 

At  this  time  ambassadors  were  again  sent 
out  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  terms  of  a  treaty 
were  agreed  upon ;  but  the  allies  came  to  be- 


Chinese  capital  would  have  been  presently 
desecrated  by  a  foreign  soldiery,  had  not  the 
authorities  agreed  to  accept  the  treaty  which 
had  already  been  proposed  at  Tientsin. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  brief  occupancy 
of  Pekin  by  the  British  that  the  summer  pal- 
ace of  the  Emperor  was  burned  by  the  orders 
of  Lord  Elgin.  This  act,  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  was  much  criticised  in  other  lands  as 
a  piece  of  wanton  viudictiveness;  but  Lord 
Elgin  justified  himself  on  the  ground  that  of 
the  twenty-six  subjects  who,  in  the  course  of 


BATTLE  OF  PA-LI-KAO. 


lieve  that  the  Chinese  were  merely  trifling, 
and  renewed  the  campaign  against  the  capital. 
Other  legates  came  from  the  Emperor,  but 
still  no  satisfactory  adjustment  was  reached. 
Some  of  the  English  agents  were  seized  and 
treated  with  cruelty.  At  length,  in  Septem- 
ber, was  fought  the  battle  of  Pa-li-kao,  and 
the  Chinese  were  routed  with  heavy  losses. 
On  the  6th  of  October  the  allied  army  reached 
Pekin.  A  week  later  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city  was  taken  by  the  English ;  nor,  is  it 
doubtful  that  the  high   places  of  the  ancient 


the  war  had  gone  to  the  Chinese  under  a  flag 
of  truce,  only  thirteen  had  returned  alive,  and 
that  some  retaliation  was  due  for  such  a  bar- 
barous infraction  of  the  rules  of  war. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  these  hostilities, 
the  Chinese  Emperor  died,  and  the  crown  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  who  had  not  yet  reached 
the  kingly  age.  A  regency  was  accordingly 
established,  in  1861,  and  continued  for  twelve 
years.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Honorable  Anson  Burlingame  was  sent  as  an 
American  Ambassador  to  China.     His  advent 
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at  Pekiu,  in  1862,  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
establishment  of  real  amity  between  China  and 
the  Western  Powers.  By  some  means  Bur- 
liugame  managed  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  Emperor  and  his  Court;  and  this  advan- 
tage he  used  to  promote  in  the  highest  degree 
the  interests  of  his  own  and  the  country  to 
which  he  had  been  sent.  In  18(35  he  returned 
to  the  United  States  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
signing his  office;  but  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  recognized 
by  the  Government,  and  he  was  urged  to  re- 


ceptance  of  the  treaty  concluded  ten  years 
previously.  China  was  thus  induced  to  accept 
the  Law  of  Nations  as  the  rule  of  her  inter- 
course with  foreign  States.  Burlingame  next 
set  out  for  England  on  a  similar  mission,  and 
thence  to  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland, 
and  Prussia.  In  all  of  these  countries,  with 
the  exception  of  France,  he  was  at  once  suc- 
cessful. In  1868  he  repaired  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where,  just  as  he  was  beginning  his  im- 
portant work,  he  fell  sick  of  pneumonia,  and 
died  after  an  illness  of  only  a  few  days.     His 
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sume  his  task.  Returning  to  Pekiu,  he  re- 
mained two  years  longer,  and  then,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  the  whole  world,  Prince  Kung, 
Regent  of  the  Empire,  appointed  him  his  Am- 
bassador, not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe. 

This  most  important  mission  Burlingame 
accepted,  in  1867,  and  immediately  departed  to 
assume  his  duties  as  a  treaty-maker  with  the 
principal  States  of  Christendom.  With  our 
own  Government  he  was  eminently  successful, 
and,  in  1868,  secured  the  amplification  and  ac- 


success  on  his  great  mission  had  shown  him  to 
be  one  of  the  ava)it-couriers  of  civilization. 

From  the  date  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty, 
China  rapidly  advanced  to  a  more  reputa- 
ble rank  among  the  great  Powers  of  the  world. 
One  serious  blot  was  fixed  on  her  escutch- 
eon— -the  Tientsin  massacre  of  June,  1870. 
For  some  reason  never  fully  known,  but 
doubtless  religious  in  its  origin,  the  French 
officials,  resident  in  this  city,  became  the 
objects  of  an  intense  hatred  to  the  people. 
A  murderous  mo!)  broke  out,  and  the  French 
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Consul,  Vice-Consul,  interpreter  and  his  wife, 
a  Catholic  priest,  nine  Sisters  of  Charity, 
a  French  merchant  and  his  wife,  and  three 
Russians  were  brutally  murdered.  All  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  embassy  were 
destroyed,  and  the  atrocity  was  not  ended  as 
long  as  a  trace  of  the  foreigners  remained.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
were  not  responsible  for  the  horrible  outbreak. 
The  Imperial  Government  at  once  took  meas- 
ures to  punish  the  local  officials  who  were  im- 
plicated in  the  massacre,  and  a  special  embassy 


ment  was  complete.  The  hated  foreigner  had 
trodden  the  capital,  and  it  seemed  that  destiny 
had  at  length  mocked  and  destroyed  the  im- 
memorial policy  of  the  Empire.  It  is  likely 
that  mortification  at  the  iusult  and  injury  done 
to  his  country  hastened  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Hiu-Fung,  who  expired  in  the  summer 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  leaving  the  Imperial 
throne  to  his  son,  Tung-Che,  at  that  time  but 
five  years  of  age. 

No  sooner  had  hostilities   ceased   with  the 
English  and  French  than  the  Chinese  author- 
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was  sent  to  France  to  express  the  regrets  of 
the  Emperor  for  the  crime  committed  by  his 
subjects. 

The  story  of  the  war  of  1858,  between  the 
Chinese  on  the  one  side  and  the  French  and 
English  on  the  other,  has  already  been  recited. 
Sufficient  reference  has  been  made  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  to  the  war  indemnity  extorted 
by  the  allies  from  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  to  the  other  circumstances  with  which  the 
conflict  was  concluded.  It  might  well  appear 
that  the  humiliation  of  the    Chinese   Govern- 


ities  turned  their  attention  once  more  to  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellious  Tai-Pings,  who 
had  for  some  time  been  in  defiance  of  Imperial 
authority.  The  Government  succeeded  at  this 
juncture  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  serv- 
ices of  that  remarkable  personage,  Colonel 
Charles  George  Gordon,  of  the  Royal  Engi- 
neers, destined  from  the  campaign  upon  which 
he  now  entered  to  be  known  to  the  world  as 
Chinese  Gordon.  Of  his  subsequent  career  in 
the  East  up  to  the  event  of  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mahdi's  assassins  in  the  Soudan, 
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an  account  has  already  been  given  in  a  former 
chapter.  Gordon  soon  succeeded  in  organizing 
a  formidable  army,  incorporating  with  his 
forces  the  command  of  the  American  Colonel 
Ward,  who  had  already  been  engaged  against 
the  TaiPings.  An  invasion  of  the  rebellious 
district  was  now  begun,  and  Gordon's  army 
was  constantly  victorious.  City  after  city  in 
the  Tai-Ping  country  was  taken,  but  it  was  not 
until  1864  that  the  insurgents  were  finally 
brought  to  submission.  Tin  Wang,  Prince  of 
the  rebel  province,  fell  with  the  capture1  of 
Nankin,  and  the  war  was  at  an  end. 

In  the  meantime,  the  province  of  Yun- 
Nan,  into  which  Mohammedanism  had  pen- 
etrated and  gained  there  a  sort  of  prescriptive 
authority  over  the  other  religions,  also  broke 
into  rebellion,  and  a  chief  named  Suleiman 
kept  the  Imperial  army  at  bay.  The  Chinese 
Empire,  however,  had  at  this  time  advanced 
no  further  than  a  Staatenbund,  or  assemblage  of 
confederated  provinces.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  permit  the  provincial 
princes  to  rule  their  territories  as  they  would. 
For  this  reason  the  war  against  Suleiman  was 
not  pressed  with  vigor.  At  length  the  rebel 
Prince's  son  Hassan  was  seut  to  great  Britain 
to  gain  the  recognition  of  the  Queen  for  his 
father's  Government.  Hereupon  the  Imperial 
authorities  were  alarmed.  The  war  was  actively 
pressed,  and  Ta-Le  Foo,  capital  of  Yun-Nau, 
was  taken  from  the  insurgents.  The  latter  were 
soon  scattered  in  all  directions  and  exterminated. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  minority  of 
Tung-Che,  the  child  Emperor,  the  Govern- 
ment was  under  the  Regency  of  two  Dowager 
Empresses,  wives  of  the  late  Emperors.  Early 
in  1873,  however,  it  was  determined  that  the 
youth  should  be  recognized  as  reigning  in  his 
own  right,  and  the  Dowager  Empresses  re- 
signed their  authority.  With  this  event  an- 
other great  aggression  was  made  upon  the 
exclusive  policy  which  had  hitherto  constituted 
the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. The  foreign  ambassadors  at  the 
Chinese  Court  took  advantage  of  the  situation, 
and  demanded  the  right,  generally  conceded 
in  European  countries,  of  personal  audiences 
with  the  Emperor.  Hitherto  it  had  never 
been  granted  that  a  foreigner  should  gaze  upon 
the  Sacred  Countenance.  But  this  privilege 
was  now  extorted,  and  the  foreign  Ministers 
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were  granted  the  right  of  audience  with  the 
Emperor  in  person. 

Soon  afterwards  Tuug-Che  died  of  small-pox, 
and  the  Imperial  crown  went  to  the  Emperor's 
cousin,  Kwang-Seu,  who  was  not  yet  four 
years  of  age.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
accession  of  the  Mantel) u-Tartar  dynasty,  in 
1644,  that  the  direct  line  of  descent  had  been 
broken.  It  was  regarded  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune that  the  crown  should  be  again  conferred 
on  a  child  at  a  time  when  every  national  and 
international  relation  seemed  to  demand  a 
strong  and  rational  government.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  this  necessity  was  in  part 
supplied  by  the  ascendency  of  Li  Hung  Chang, 
the  successful  General  of  the  Tai-Ping  war. 
Holding  the  office  of  Prince  of  the  Imperial 
Council,  he  became  a  sort  of  Mayor  of  the 
Palace.  The  Regency  under  the  Dowager 
Empresses  was  reestablished ;  but  one  of  these 
died  in  1881,  leaving  the  survivor  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  sole  authority. 

The  Mantchu  Princes  in  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  greatly  resented  the  supremacy 
of  Li  Hung  Chang;  hut  the  latter  held  his 
place,  and  adopted  the  policy  of  bringing  the 
Chinese  army  into  a  higher  state  of  efficiency 
than  it  had  ever  previously  attained.  To  this 
end  he  established  military  schools  and  camps 
of  instruction,  and  employed  European  officers 
to  drill  and  instruct  the  soldiers  in  the  tactics 
of  the  West.  At  the  same  time  the  Chinese 
capital  was  fortified  so  as  to  make  it  impreg- 
nable against  assault,  and  a  fleet  of  gun-boats, 
built  for  swift  and  energetic  movements  in  the 
Yellow  Sea,  was  constructed.  The  General 
went  so  far  as  to  procure  the  building  in 
English  and  German  dock-yards  of  several 
first-class  men-of-war.  But  while  making  this 
provision  against  present  emergencies,  he  took 
care  to  establish  navy-yards  and  arsenals  from 
which  hereafter  China  might  launch  and  equip 
her  own  navy. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friendly  relations  al- 
ready existing  between  China  and  the  United 
States  had  been  drawn  more  closely  by  the 
establishment  of  a  resident  Chinese  embassy 
at  Washington.  It  was  largely  the  result  of 
the  personal  influence  of  General  Grant  and 
of  his  administration  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  policy  of  that 
silent  and  astute  man  to  draw  the  Oriental  na- 
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tions  into  amity  and  commerce  with  our  coun- 
try. Such  was  his  sincerity  that  he  gained  a 
hold  upon  the  Imperial  rulers  of  the  East 
which  no  other  American  had  ever  possessed. 
Accordingly,  in  1878,  the  Chinese  Government 
sent  out  its  first  permanent  embassy  to  the 
United  States.  The  establishment  was  the 
legitimate  fruit  also  of  the  great  and  liberal 
treaty  negotiated  twenty  years  previously  by 
Anson  Burlingame.  Under  the  protection  of 
this  compact,  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
two  countries  had  been  vastly  extended,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  institutions,  manners,  and 
customs  prevalent  in  the  Celestial  Empire  so 
widely  diffused  as  to  break  down  in  some 
measure  the  race-prejudice  existing  against  the 
Mongolians.  The  enlightened  policy  of  the 
reigning  Emperor  had  also  contributed  to  es- 
tablish more  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
United  States,  and  to  promote  such  measures 
as  should  make  that  intercourse  lasting. 

The  idea  of  sending  resident  ambassadors 
to  the  American  Government  had  been  enter- 
tained for  several  years.  The  Emperor  had 
been  assured  that  the  people  of  China — more 
particularly  her  Ministers — would  be  received 
with  all  the  courtesy  shown  to  the  most  fa- 
vored nation.  The  officers  chosen  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  as  its  representatives  in  the 
United  States  were  Chen  Lan  Pin,  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  ;  Yung  Wing,  Assistant  Envoy, 
and  YungTsang  Siang,  Secretary  of  Legation. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1878,  the  em- 
bassy was  received  by  the  President.  The  cer- 
emonies of  the  occasion  were  among  the  most 
novel  and  interesting  ever  witnessed  in  Wash- 
ington. The  speech  of  Chen  Lan  Pin  was 
equal  in  dignity  and  appropriateness  to  the 
best  efforts  of  a  European  diplomatist.  Ad- 
dressing the  President  the  Chinese  Minister  said  : 
"Mr.  President:  His  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  in  appointing  us  to  reside  at 
Washington  as  Ministers,  instructed  us  to  pre- 
sent your  Excellency  his  salutations,  and  to 
express  his  assurances  of  friendship  for  you 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  His 
Majesty  hopes  that  your  Administration  may 
be  one  of  signal  success,  and  that  it  may  bring 
lasting  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  whole 
country.  On  a  former  occasion  the  Chinese 
Government  had  the  honor  to  send  an  embassy 
to   Washington  on  a  special  mission,  and   the 


results  were  most  beneficent.  His  Majesty 
cherishes  the  hope  that  this  embassy  will  not 
only  be  the  moans  of  establishing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  amicable  relations  of  the  two 
countries,  but  may  also  be  the  starting-point 
of  a  new  diplomatic  era  which  will  eventually 
unite  the  East  and  AVest  under  an  enlightened 
and  progressive  civilization." 

In  the  meantime  a  threatening  condition  of 
affairs  had  arisen  with  respect  to  Chinese  im- 
migration into  the  United  States.  It  became 
known  in  the  Celestial  Empire  that  gold-mines 
and  silver-mines  of  great  richness  existed  in  our 
Pacific  States.  The  precious  metals  have  long 
constituted  one  of  the  few  magnets  capable  of 
drawing  the  Chinese  adventurer  into  foreign 
parts.  We  shall  hereafter  see  companies  of 
Celestials  trooping  from  mine  to  mine  in  Aus- 
tralia, hunting  the  golden  particles  with  all 
the  assiduity  of  their  race.  At  length  the 
Chinese  made  their  way  into  California,  then 
into  Nevada  and  Oregon.  When  it  came  to 
building  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  it  was 
found  that  Chinese  laborers  were  the  most  avail- 
able element  within  reach  of  the  contractors. 
A  considerable  part  of  that  great  work  and 
of  the  other  immense  stretches  of  railway  con- 
structed in  the  Pacific  States  was  the  result  of 
Chinese  labor.  Living  after  the  Chinese  fash- 
ion and  economizing  everything  in  the  Chinese 
manner,  frugal  and  temperate  as  they  were  to 
the  last  degree,  the  Celestials  were  able  to 
work  for  a  minimum  of  pay,  which  to  them 
indeed  seemed  the  most  astonishing  wages. 

This  condition  soon  told  upon  the  Ameri- 
can and  European  laborers,  with  whom  the 
Chinese  were  brought  into  competition.  Then 
began  that  strife  which  has  not  yet  ended. 
The  Europeans  and  Americans  raised  the  cry 
that  they  were  ruined  by  Chinese  cheap  labor. 
From  the  first  it  was  impossible  to  consider  the 
question  from  a  rational  point  of  view.  The 
demagogues  seized  hold  of  it,  and  turned  it  to 
their  own  advantage.  Those  politicians  of  the 
baser  sort,  who  have  been  the  bane  of  the 
American  Republic,  put  themselves  forward 
as  the  alleged  champions  of  American  free 
labor  against  the  pauper  labor  of  the  East. 
They  announced  that  the  Chinese  should  be 
driven  from  the  country.  Statesmen  were 
afraid  to  touch  the  question,  lest  the  votes  of 
the    Pacific    States    should    be    lost   to    their 
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respective  parties.  No  doubt  there  were  many 
and  gross  evils  attendant  upon  the  large  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  into  our  Western  ports, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  agitation  against 
the  Celestials  was  pure  prejudice  and  infamy. 
It  became  necessary,  however,  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  take  the 
question  under  serious  consideration.  It  was 
perceived  that  the  existing  treaty  stipulations 
would  have  to  be  modified  with  a  view  to  re- 
stricting by  law,  if  not  the  immigration,  at 
least  the  importation,  of  the  Chinese  into  our 


country.  Accordingly,  in  1881,  Honorable 
James  B.  Augell,  President  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  was  sent  as  American  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  China  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing a  change  in  the  existing  laws.  In  this 
work  he  was  successful  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  negotiations  were  conducted  on  the  line 
of  distinguishing  between  the  importation  of 
Chinese  coolies  and  other  degraded  classes  for 
the  special  uses  of  the  American  labor  market 
and  the.  legitimate  immigration  of  the  Chinese 
of  the  upper  and  professional  classes — manda- 
rins, merchants,  travelers,  scholars,  and  others 


of  like  character.  The  Imperial  Government 
cheerfully  conceded  the  required  restriction 
upon  the  further  importation  of  the  former 
classes  for  a  period  of  years;  and  in  return 
for  this  concession  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agreed  that  henceforth  no  opium 
should  be  carried  into  China  by  American 
merchants  or  in  American  ships,  and  that  both 
American  merchants  and  American  ships  should 
henceforth  regard  the  laws  of  China  in  all 
their  intercourse  in  the  Chinese  ports.  Thus 
while  Great  Britain  and  several  other  European 
States  persist  in  the  nefarious  trade, 
pouring  upon  the  Chinese  coast  an 
avalanche  of  East  Indian  opium, 
amounting  for  Bengal  alone  to  forty- 
five  million  dollars  annually,  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  set  the  example 
of  decency  and  international  honor, 
from  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
never  abate  a  jot  or  tittle. 

As  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  Chapter,  the  outline  here 
presented  is  but  a  cursory  sketch  of 
events,  which,  could  they  be  viewed 
from  the  stand-point  of  Chinese  his- 
torians, publicists,  and  statesmen,  must 
widen  into  an  infinity  of  details  and  a 
universality  of  interest.  The  Chinese 
people  represent  at  present  the  con- 
servatism of  the  human  race.  From 
them  the  radical  peoples  of  the  West 
have  something — perhaps  much  —  to 
learn.  The  age  in  which  we  live 
is  rapidly  becoming  cosmopolitan. 
The  territory  of  the  earth  is  known 
to  all  its  metes  and  bounds.  The  races 
of  men  have  distributed  themselves  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  world.  The 
media  of  communication  have  become  so  far- 
reaching  and  perfect  that  the  nations  of  mankind 
are  as  one  in  information,  and  must  presently  be- 
come one  in  sympathies  and  purpose.  The  re- 
generation of  China  is  the  greatest  task  imposed 
upon  our  epoch.  That  the  gates  of  the  Orient 
will  presently  open  wide  to  receive  the  energies 
of  the  progressive  and  scientific  peoples  of 
Europe  and  America  can  not  be  doubted,  and 
that  those  peoples  will  in  their  turn  gather  out 
of  the  East,  as  did  the  Greeks  and  the  Cru- 
saders, much  to  improve  and  enlighten  the  ex- 
isting order,  may  well  be  hoped  and  expected. 
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Chapter  CLVI.-Japan. 


*F  the  Empire  of  Japan 
much  that  has  already 
been  said  iu  a  general  way 
with  respect  to  China  may 
be  repeated.  But  the  two 
peoples,  the  two  nations, 
are  as  unlike  in  their 
genius  and  tendency  as  are  the  Germans  and 
the  French,  or  the  Norwegians  and  the  Fortu- 


this  aspiring  race  have  not  yet  been  sifted 
from  the  darkness  and  placed  on  that  plane 
of  certainty  on  which  we  find  the  history  of 
the  classical  nations  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia.  In  the  present  Chapter  we  shall  aim  at 
nothing  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  mythology 
and  ancient  story  of  the  Japanese,  clown  to  a 
time  within  the  memory  of  men  still  living. 
When   we  arrive  at  the   latter  date  the  nar- 
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guese.  Both  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese 
are  Oriental,  but  the  people  of  the  Island 
Empire  look  in  one  direction  while  the  Celes- 
tials look  in  another.  We  may  confidently 
expect  that  the  national  development  of  the 
two  shall  presently  present  phenomena  totally 
at  variance,  and  perhaps  wholly  surprising,  in 
the  view  of  the  Western  races. 

Like  China,  Japan  1ms  only  at  a  recent 
date  forced  her  wav  into  international  associa- 
tions and  impressed  her  purpose  upon  the 
consciousness  of  other  peoples.  Of  a  certainty 
her  history — ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern — 
is  of  immense  proportions ;  hut  the  annals  of 


rative  may  be  properly  expanded  into  fuller 
proportions. 

Like  all  other  races,  the  Japanese  story- 
tellers and  mythologists  have  formulated  and 
preserved  an  account  of  the  origin  of  things; 
and  this  is  the  form  and  rhythm  of  the  myth  : 

"In  the  beginning  the  world  had  no  form, 
but  was  like  an  egg.  The  clear  portion — the 
white — became  heaven  ;  and  the  heavy  por- 
tion— the  yolk — became  the  earth."  Such  are 
the  words  of  the  holy  Book  Shinto,  or  Way  of 
the  Gods.  The  narrative  proceeds  with  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  people— first,  the  dynasties  of 
the   gods,   then  the    dynasties  of  men.     It  is 
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the  same  old  story,  with  its  infinite  inflections 
and  incredible  marvels.  Two  gods  descended 
from  the  skies.  Of  them  a  son  was  born, 
Amaterashi  Omikami,  whose  body  was  so 
bright  that  he  ascended  to  heaven  and  became 
the  sun.  Then  a  daughter  came,  and  she  was 
the  moon.  Other  children,  in  whom  the  up- 
ward tendency  was  not  so  strong,  remained  in 
the  Island  of  Japan,  and  became  the  ancestors 
of  the  race. 

Anon  the   myth  melts  into  the  tradition  ; 
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the  tradition,  into  the  poem;  the  poem,  into 
the  history.  Thus  about  the  year  B.  C.  600 
we  come  to  the  dawn.  The  Japanese  Herod- 
otus is  not  complimentary  in  his  description  of 
his  early  countrymen.  They  were  hairy.  They 
ate  meat  raw.  They  abode  in  rude  villages, 
and  obeyed  the  head  man  of  the  settlement. 
But  when  the  great  Jimmu  Tenno  came,  all 
this  was  ended,  for  he  was  a  great  civilizer 
and  tamer  of  savage  men.  He  subdued  the 
barbarous  tribes  and  brought  order  out  of 
chaos.     He  compelled   the  hirsute  natives  to 


yield  to  civil  institutions.  The  Japanese  affirm, 
at  least  those  of  the  higher  classes,  that  they 
are  the  offspring  of  Jimmu  Tenno  and  his 
people,  and  not  of  the  hairy  savages  whom  he 
conquered.  There  are,  indeed,  very  manifest 
traces  in  the  present  physiognomy  of  the 
people  of  some  such  amalgamation  of  two 
races  as  is  here  indicated.  The  broad,  flat 
face  of  the  one,  and  the  high  nose  and  oval 
face  of  the  other  seem  to  point  unmistakably 
to  two  sources  of  ancestral  descent. 

Jimmu  Tenno  established  the  capital  of  the 
country  at  Kioto.  He  was  a  law-maker  as 
well  as  a  conqueror.  From  him  the  title  of 
Mikado  is  derived,  a  word  signifying  the  Hon- 
orable Gate.  The  primitive  Japanese  Con- 
stitution did  not  preclude  women  from  the 
throne,  and  the  names  of  several  famous  em- 
presses are  found  in  the  line  of  Jimmu.  One 
of  these,  Jingo  Kogo,  conquered  Corea,  and 
gave  to  the  Empire  a  son  who,  after  his  death, 
was  deified  as  a  god  of  war.  At  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century,  a  prince  of  Corea  brought 
over  to  Japan  the  idols  and  books  of  the  Bud- 
dhists, and  presented  them  to  the  Emperor. 

Previously  to  this  time  the  works  of  Con- 
fucius and  other  writings  of  the  kind  had 
familiarized  the  Japanese  with  the  literature 
and  religious  belief's  of  the  Chinese.  Against 
these  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  Buddha 
made  rapid  headway.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Empress  Suiko,  in  593,  full  toleration  was 
granted  to  the  new  faith.  To  this  epoch  be- 
longed the  resurvey  of  Japan — by  which  the 
provincial  boundaries  were  properly  estab- 
lished— and  the  invention  of  a  script  in  which 
to  write  the  langnage.  The  latter  was  the 
work  of  the  famous  priest  Kobo,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ninth  century. 

Meanwhile  some  important  political  and 
social  customs  had  sprung  up.  Among  these- 
may  be  mentioned  the  common  abdication  of 
the  emperors  who  were  wont,  after  a  brief 
reign,  to  retire  from  power  and  become 
priests.  The  art  of  brewing  saM  was  invented 
about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  The 
discovery  of  gold,  in  the  year  749,  led  to  the 
coinage  of  money  as  the  agent  of  exchange. 
A  little  later,  namely,  in  788,  Japan  was  in- 
vaded from  the  west  by  an  army  of  Mongols; 
but  the  latter  were  defeated  and  driven  away 
in  confusion  by  the  warlike  natives. 
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The  following  three  or  four  centuries  in  the 
history  of  Japan  are  occupied  with  the  growth 
of  the  great  princely  families  and  the  conse- 
quent decline  of  the  Imperial  authority.  The 
names  of  the  principal  noble  houses  are 
Fujiwara,  Taira,  Minamoto,  and  Tachibana; 
and  with  the  stories  of  these,  of  their  intrigues 
and  wars,  the  Japanese  annals  of  the  times  are 
filled.  Another  circumstance  also  conduced  to 
undermine  the  Imperial  authority.  This  was 
the  looseness  of  the  social  system.  Custom  had 
given  to  the  Mikado  twelve  concubines  as  well 
as  his  lawful  wife  But  any  of  these  might  be- 
come the  mother  of  the  future  sovereign.  The 
choice  of  the  same  depended  wholly  upon  the 
will  of  the  Mikado. 

The  consequence  was  that  the  Japanese 
princes  struggled  and  conspired  and  fought  to 
gain  the  throne  of  their  father.  Sometimes 
there  were  two  reigning  Emperors.  This  con- 
dition of  affairs  tended  to  make  the  army 
rather  than  the  civil  authority  the  power  to 
which  the  claimants  turned  for  the  decision  of 
their  rights.  The  municipal  guards  became 
almost  as  important  a  factor  in  the  history  of 
the  times  as  were  the  prtetorians  in  the  later 
annals  of  Imperial  Rome. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  central  confusion 
and  weakness  that  the  local  princes  of  the  em- 
pire were  enabled  to  build  up  their  provincial 
thrones  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  vassals  almost  rivaled  the 
Mikado  in  power  and  influence.  In  order  to 
counterbalance  this  growth  of  local  independ- 
ence, the  Mikado,  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  introduced  an  important  change  into 
the  civil  administration.  He  appointed  a 
Governor-Generalissimo  called  the  Shogun, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  exercise  a  military,  and 
in  most  matters  a  civil,  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  Empire.  The  first  to  hold  the  office  of 
Shogun  was  the  famous  hero,  Yoritomo,  who 
was  appointed  in  1195,  and  who  soon  made 
himself  the  real  ruler  of  the  country.  The 
Mikado  became  a  kind  of  a  shadow ;  the  Sho- 
gun was  the  substance. 

In  the  year  1260  the  great  Tartar  Em- 
peror Kublai  Khan  made  a  successful  invasion 
of  China.  From  that  country  ambassadors 
were  sent  by  the  conqueror  on  three  several 
occasions  to  Japan.  Some  of  these  were  in- 
sulted,   and    others    put    to    death.     At    this 


Kublai  Khan  was  greatly  angered ;  and  in 
1274  he  sent  out  a  powerful  expedition  to  con- 
quer the  offending  country.  But  the  Japanese 
drove  back  the  Tartars  with  great  slaughter. 

An  interval  of  seven  years  elapsed  before 
Kublai  Khan  renewed  the  conflict.  Then,  in 
1281,  he  made  a  second  descent  on  Japan  with 
an  immense  fleet  and  army.  But  in  this  in- 
stance the  elements  joined  their  wrath  with 
Japanese  valor  to  scatter  and  destroy  the 
Tartar  armament.  The  complete  victory  of 
the  Shogun's  army  put  an  end  to  invasion, 
and  centuries  elapsed  without  the  reappear- 
ance of  hostile  fleets  on  the   Japanese   coasts. 

The  fourteenth  century  was  mostly  occu- 
pied with  civil  wars.  There  was  one  Emperor 
in  the  north  and  another  in  the  south,  both 
claiming  to  be  the  true  Mikado.  Down  to  the 
year  1573  these  factious  disturbances  continued, 
insomuch  that  this  period  in  Japanese  history 
is  known  as  the  Epoch  of  War.  It  is  in  this 
time  that  three  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
annals  of  Japan  are  brought  to  notice.  These 
are  Nobunaga,  Hideyoshi,  and  Iyeyasu.  The 
first  of  these  heroes  undertook  to  consolidate 
the  Empire  by  reducing  the  weaker  clans  and 
overawing  the  stronger.  In  this  work  he  was 
succeeding  to  admiration  when  he  was  struck 
down  by  a  traitor.  Hideyoshi  then  followed 
in  his  footsteps,  took  up  the  cause,  and  com- 
pleted Nobunaga's  unfinished  work. 

Both  of  these  great  leaders  were  sworn  ene- 
mies to  Buddhism,  and  both  sought  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  this  religious  power  to  encourage 
and  strengthen  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  Among 
other  great  projects,  Hideyoshi  aspired  to  be 
the  conqueror  of  China.  He  raised  an  army 
of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  his  great  general,  Kato  Kiyomasa, 
and  in  1592  proceeded  by  way  of  Corea  to  in- 
vade the  Celestial  Empire.  At  this  juncture, 
however,  he  died,  and  his  great  expedition 
came  to  naught.  His  office  was  claimed  by  his 
sou,  and  also  by  the  warrior  Iyeyasu,  who  over- 
powered the  House  of  Hideyoshi  and  estab- 
lished his  own.  Thus  was  founded  the  Sho- 
gunate  of  Tokugawa,  whose  princes  held 
power  in  Japan  from  1603  until  1867.  These 
two  and  a  half  centuries  were  as  conspicuous 
for  peace  and  quietude  in  the  Empire  as  for- 
mer times  had  been  for  wars  and  turmoils. 

Iyeyasu  made  Yedo  the  capital  of  Japan, 
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and  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the  most 
illustrious  personage  in  Japanese  history.  It 
was  in  the  long  interval  of  the  supremacy  of 
hi<  Souse  that  the  Empire  became  not  only 
organic,  but  venerable  in  its  institutions.  So- 
cially considered,  the  country  was  feudal.     A 


BATTLE  OF   KUBLAI   KHAN   WITH  THE  J; 
Drawn  by  F.  Lix. 

condition  of  affairs  supervened  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Europe  in  the  tenth  century. 
The  customs,  manners,  and  sentiments  of  the 
Japanese  were  essentially  those  of  feudalism. 
As  to  the  government,  the  same  was  dual 
in  character.     There    were    two    capitals   and 


two  heads  to  the  State.  The  first  was  the 
Mikado,  the  divine  Emperor,  the  source  of  all 
rank  and  honor,  fit  to  be  worshiped.  The 
second  was  the  Shogun,  the  military  and  civil 
Emperor,  wielding  the  sword,  maintaining 
peace  by  authority.  The  residence  of  the  first 
was  a  temple ;  of  the 
other,  a  castle.  The  one 
had  for  his  companions 
priests  and  nobles ;  the 
other,  warriors  and  vas- 
sals. One  was  the  sov- 
ereign of  Japan  de  jure; 
the  other,  de  facto.  In 
theory,  however,  the 
Emperor  was  always  the 
high  and  mighty  source 
and  origin  of  Imperial 
authority. 

The  knowledge  which 
the  Western  Nations  first 
obtained  of  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  came  from 
Marco  Polo,  the  Vene- 
tian traveler.  After- 
wards this  knowledge 
was  enlarged  and  recti- 
fied through  the  medium 
of  Dutch  and  Portu- 
guese adventurers  and 
traders.  In  the  course 
of  time  missionaries 
found  their  way  into  the 
island,  and  many  Jap 
anese  converts  were  made 
in  divers  places.  But 
the  proselyting  disposi- 
tion of  these  ambassadors 
of  Christianity  tended 
constantly  to  produce  un- 
friendly relations  be- 
tween them  and  the  Bud- 
dhists. In  1622  a  terrible 
massacre  of  the  Christians 
occurred  at  Nagasaki, 
and  many  were  sacrificed 
with  horrible  tortures.  After  this  it  presently 
transpired  that  the  Christians  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Imperial  Government.  When 
this  fact  was  discovered,  the  persecutions  were 
renewed,  and  edicts  of  expulsion  were  issued 
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against  all  the  Portuguese  in  Japan.  The  trade 
which  they  had  enjoyed  was  taken  away  and 
given  to  the  Dutch,  whose  enmity  to  the  Cath- 


Island  of  Amakusa  revolted,  and,  crossing  over 
to  the  main-land,  captured  the  castle  of  Shima- 
bara.     This  they  held  for  a  considerable  time 


JAPANESE  WARRIORS  IN  ANCIENT  ARMOR. 


olics  brought   them   into   sympathy   with   the 

Japanese.    These  events  happened  in  1637-39. 

In  the  following  year  the  Christians  in  the 


against  the  army  of  the  Shogun,  but  the  latter 
was  at  length  successful,  and  the  siege  was 
ended  by  a  massacre  of  more  than  thirty  thou- 
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sand  people.  The  reduction  of  the  castle  was 
effected  by  means  of  cannon,  which  the  Japa- 
nese borrowed  from  the  Dutch.  The  latter, 
for  more  than  two  centuries  after  these  events, 
held  a  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan. 
Not  even  the  vigorous  merchants  of  England 
were  able  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  island. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  Iyeyasu 
Dynasty,  the  Mikado,  surrounded  by  his  no- 
bles, held  his  court  at  Kioto.  The  Shogun 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  Government  at  Yedo,  and 
there  reigned  as  lieutenant  of  the  Emperor. 
Here  also  resided  the  four  classes  of  territorial 
nobles.  These  were,  first,  the  Princes  or  Lords 
of  provinces ;  second,  the  Relatives  of  the 
Shogun's  family;  third,  the  Landed  Noble- 
men ;  fourth,  the  Vassals  of  those  who  had 
been  retainers  of  Iyeyasu.  There  were  two 
Councils  of  State,  namely,  the  Senior  and  the 
Junior  Senators;  and  of  these  Councils  one  of 
the  chief  duties  was  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  the  nobles  and  princes. 

A  system  of  espionage  prevailed,  so  far- 
reaching  and  inquisitorial  as  to  make  the  lives 
of  the  officials  of  the  Shogun's  Government 
almost  intolerable.  Besides  this,  the  law  made 
every  head  of  a  Japanese  family  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  its  members.  Every  five 
families  were  grouped  together,  and  among 
these  there  was  mutual  responsibility  for  one 
another's  actions.  There  was  much  social 
tyranny.  A  man  of  common  rank  could  not 
change  his  residence  without  a  certificate  of 
previous  good  conduct.  Every  man  of  the 
lower  classes  must  be  elaborately  registered  on 
a  tablet  in  a  neighboring  temple.  The  good 
results  of  the  system  were  that  crimes  were 
infrequent,  aud  that  the  concealment  of  the 
criminal  was  almost  impossible. 

On  the  emergence  of  Japan  into  the  his- 
torical foreground  in  our  own  age,  the  people 
were  found  in  the  thralldom  of  the  past.  So- 
ciety was  organized  on  the  aristocratic  basis. 
The  people  were  fixed  in  orders  and  systems 
and  strata,  outof  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
pass.  Previous  to  the  year  1871  there  were 
nine  classes  of  Japanese,  and  the  relations 
among  them  were  almost  as  arbitrary  and  un- 
yielding as  those  by  which  the  castes  of  India 
are  held  in  form.  The  first  of  these  social 
classes  were  the  nobles  of  Kioto;  the  second, 
the  nobles  of  Yedo  ;   the   third,  the  lower  no- 


bles, or  Daimios;  the  fourth,  the  priests  and 
professional  men  ;  the  fifth,  the  farmers ;  the 
sixth,  the  artisans  ;  the  seventh,  the  merchants  ; 
the  eighth,  the  actors  and  beggars;  and  the 
last,  the  tanners,  skinners,  and  workers  in 
leather.  In  1871  the  Emperor  issued  a  decree 
removing  the  social  disabilities  of  his  subjects, 
and  admitting  all  to  citizenship. 

Perhaps  no  other  nation  in  the  whole  circle 
of  civilized  aud  semi-civilized  States  has,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  made  such  wonder- 
ful progress  as  Japan.  The  opening  up  of  in- 
tercourse between  that  country  and  the  United 
States  by  Commodore  Perry,  in  1854,  however 
forceful  and  arbitrary,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  establishment  of  cordial  relations  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  peoples  of  the  West. 
The  harbors  of  the  island  were  rapidly  opened 
to  foreign  commerce.  England  and  Russia 
followed  the  example  of  the  United  States  and 
concluded  advantageous  treaties.  Our  own 
compact  was  greatly  improved  in  1857,  and 
again  in  the  following  year.  Between  this 
time  and  1874  full  treaties  of  amity  were  con- 
cluded by  Japan  with  our  own  country,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Hollaud,  Prussia,  Portugal, 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria, 
Greece,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Hawaii, 
Peru,  aud  China.  All  of  these  compacts, 
though  they  began  in  semi-violence,  are  charac- 
terized by  the  spirit  of  true  enlightenment. 

Japan  has  shown  and  is  showing  herself 
capable  of  a  grand  display  of  statesmanship. 
A  volume  could  not  contain  the  record  of  the 
great  social  and  political  regeneration  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  Imperial  dominions. 
In  1863-68  a  civil  war  occurred  in  Japan,  the 
general  result  of  which  was  the  overthrow  of 
the  Shogunate  ;  the  destruction  of  feudalism  ; 
the  transfer  of  the  Imperial  residence  to  Yedo, 
of  which  the  name  was  changed  to  Tokio ;  the 
emancipation  of  the  people  from  social  thrall- 
dom, and  the  emergence  into  broad  daylight 
of  the  Mikado  and  his  Government.  It  was 
the  triumph  of  nationality  over  localism,  of 
civilization  over  mediaeval  barbarity,  of  the 
present  over  the  past. 

A  marvelous  change  now  spread  over  the 
face  of  the  island.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
great  peoples  of  the  West  were  not  barbarians; 
that  their  institutions  and  laws  were  worthy 
of  imitation  ;   that   their  learning  and  history 
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were  sufficient  to  merit  the  praise  even  of 
Orientals.  To  all  of  these  considerations  the 
Japanese  have  responded  with  a  glad  alacrity ; 
and  the  thoughtful  observer,  sunning  himself 
amid  the  splendors  of  Fairmount  Park,  in  our 
centennial  summer,  could  but  be  astonished  at 
the  elegance  of  the  court  in  which  were  dis- 
played the  products  of  the  genius  and  industry 
of  Japan.  The  contents  surpassed  description. 
The    display    of   Japanese   bronzes    attracted 


which    astonished    the    peoples    of   the   West  , 
with  the  profusion  of  Eastern  art. 

The  current  decade  has  furnished  from  the 
annals  of  Japan  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  cheering  chapters  in  the  civil  history  of 
modern  nations.  It  is  a  spectacle  of  a  civil 
Government  emerging  from  the  old  dogmatic 
and  arbitrary  forms,  which  had  been  entailed 
by  the  rudeness  of  the  Middle  Ages,  into  the 
regular,  liberal,  and  symmetrical  development 
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universal  attention  and  universal  praise.  The 
porcelains  were,  beyond  comparisoD,  the  finest 
of  the  whole  Exposition — finest  in  quality  and 
in  the  immense  variety  of  the  exhibit.  Rich- 
ness of  coloring — vivid  hues  of  scarlet,  green, 
and  gold — prevailed  everywhere.  Lacquered 
ware  of  every  variety,  superb  cabinets  ex- 
quisitely designed,  and  silken  screens  em- 
broidered with  figures  infinite,  curious  faces, 
and   Japanese    costumes,  made   up  a    display 


of  a  highly  organized  and  well-balanced  Con- 
stitutional Monarchy.  The  work  has  been  done 
under  our  very  eyes,  as  if  once  in  history  we 
should  be  permitted  to  see  the  actual  trans- 
formation of  political  society.  We  refer  to 
the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  New  Im- 
perial Constitution  of  Japan,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated on  the  11th  of  February,  1889. 

This  Constitution  has  not  only  been  adopted 
as   the   fundamental  law  and  outline  for  the 
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future  civil  development  of  the  Empire,  but 
it  has  gone  abroad  in  many  translations  through 
the  Japanese  embassies,  at  the  civilized  capi- 
tals of  the  world,  to  elicit  the  praise  of  pub- 
licists and  statesmen  among  all  peoples.  The 
marvel  of  the  matter  is  that  the  great  instru- 
ment which  we  are  now  to  consider  has  not 
been  the  result  of  revolution,  turmoil,  and 
bloodshed,  but  has  sprung  rather  from  the  en- 
lightenment and  progress  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple and  the  liberal  policy  and  purpose  of  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  Constitution  has  been 
planned  and  conceded  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people.  It  may  be  called  the 
voluntary  contribution  of  the  present  Emperor 
to  posterity.  What  had  cost  Europe  and 
America  centuries  of  strife  has  been  so  silently 
and  peaceably  accomplished  as  scarcely  to  be 
known  in  the  process.  The  event  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  the 
nations,  especially  when  we  remember  that 
within  the  short  space  of  thirty-five  years 
Japan  has  been  pressed  forward  by  the  inevi- 
table logic  of  events,  and  transformed  from  a 
mediseval  State  into  the  Sparta  of  Asia,  the 
England  of  the  Orient. 

It  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  student  of 
history  to  glance  into  the  philosophy  of  the 
event,  and  to  note  the  antecedents  of  the 
transformation  through  which  Japan  has,  in  a 
civil  sense,  so  recently  and  miraculously  passed. 

Until  1854,  when  Japan  opened  her  doors 
to  foreign  trade  and  intercourse  under  the 
armed  eloquence  of  Christian  diplomacy,  her 
political  institutions  and  solitary  seclusion  from 
the  outside  world  had  long  proved  a  clog  to 
the  wheels  of  national  progress.  At  that  time 
we  find  Japan  backed  with  a  history  of 
twenty-five  centuries,  during  which  the  Im- 
perial throne  had  been  occupied  by  the  same 
dynasty;  but  for  the  past  eight  centuries  the 
Shogun,  or,  as  he  is  called  abroad,  the  Tycoon, 
had,  by  hereditary  right,  usurped  the  sover- 
eign powers  of  the  Empire,  and  exercised  a 
despotic  sway  over  the  three  hundred  feudal 
lords  who  occupied  the  whole  country.  This 
Feudal  system,  with  all  its  attendant  evils 
arising  out  of  local  strife  and  jealousy,  had 
thus  far  made  a  united  national  movement 
towards  progress  an  impossibility. 

Except  limited  relations  with  the  Chinese, 
the  Coreans,  the  Siamese,  and  the  Dutch,  the 


Japanese  had  had  no  intercourse  with  the  out- 
side world.  Perhaps  this  determination  of 
non-intercourse  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
rash  and  insolent  acts  of  the  Jesuit  priests  and 
their  native  followers,  who  had  alarmed  and 
angered  the  Shogun  by  their  political  intrigues, 
leading  him,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  to  ex- 
pel and  exterminate  them  by  force.  This  had 
greatly  increased  the  antipathy  against  for- 
eigners in  general,  and  against  Christianity  in 
particular,  so  that  that  faith  was  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  Thus,  while  the 
outside  world  was  ablaze  with  the  meridian 
sun  of  civilization,  this  hermit  nation  of  the 
East  was  fast  asleep,  with  bolted  doors  and 
drawn  blinds. 

Notwithstanding  this  pitiable  state  of 
affairs,  the  Japanese  nation  was  destined  soon 
to  awake  with  freshened  vigor.  Behind  the 
dark  clouds  which  hung  over  the  Japanese 
Islands  thirty-five  years  ago,  there  lay  a  new 
era  fraught  with  germs  of  great  possibilities. 
These  seeds  of  the  future  were:  First,  the  edu- 
cated intellect  of  the  people ;  second,  the 
national  characteristic  of  unselfishly  assimilat- 
ing the  higher  and  better  civilizations  with 
which  they  came  into  contact;  and  third,  the 
logic  of  events,  which  pushed  aside  the  shad- 
ows and  let  in  the  dawn.  Let  us  look  briefly 
at  each  of  these  elements  tending  in  common 
to  the  creation  of  the  new  era. 

1.  The  Japanese  people,  noted  for  their 
polished  manners,  had  had  for  centuries  a  civ- 
ilization of  their  own.  Literature  and  the  fine 
arts  were  carried  to  a  high  order  of  perfection. 
The  study  of  the  Chinese  classics,  which  re- 
quired the  mastery  of  several  thousand  char- 
acters, strengthened  the  retentive  faculties  of 
mind,  while  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
the  subtle  philosophy  of  Confucius  and  Men- 
cius  developed  the  logical  faculties  in  the 
highest  degree.  Thus  while  Japan  was  yet 
far  behind  Christendom  in  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  she  was  fully  their  equal  in  the 
education  of  mind;  that  is,  in  the  development 
of  the  mental  faculties.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
thirty-five  years  ago  the  law  of  heredity  and 
the  process  of  discipline  had  bequeathed  almost 
the  same  aptitude  to  the  Japanese  brain  as  to 
that  of  the  European.  Nothing  was  wanting 
in  the  Japanese  mind  but  a  hint  from  others. 
Even   a   quick  glance  into  the  civilized  world 
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abroad  was  sufficient  to  break  the  ancient 
habit,  ami  to  excite  a  passion  for  going  forth 
into  the  new  avenues  of  Western  civilization. 

2.  The  national  characteristic  of  the  Jap- 
anese people,  quick  to  cast  away  old  traditions 
and  prejudices  at  the  sight  of  a  new  and  better 
thing,  was  another  force  that  brought  about 
the  present  form  of  government.  This  spirit 
had  already  been  manifested  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Japan,  when  Buddhism  and  the 
teachings  of  Confucius  were  introduced  with- 
out causing  any  serious  international  commo- 
tion. With  this  same  spirit  the  Japanese  now 
began  the  arduous  task  of  assimilating  their 
institutions  and  civilization  with  those  of  the 
Christian  States  of  Europe  and  America. 

3.  The  events  which  brought  about  the 
change  are  numerous;  but  the  most  important 
of  them  was  the  establishment  of  treaty  rela- 
tions with  the  Western  Powers,  beginning  in 
1854.  About  this  time  a  small  band  of  loy- 
alists, becoming  discontented  with  the  Tycoon's 
method  of  government,  found  a  particular 
cause  of  offense  in  his  action  in  concluding 
treaties  with  the  Western  Powers  without  ob- 
taining the  Imperial  sanction.  Consequently, 
under  the  banners  of  a  loyal,  anti-foreign  and 
anti-Shogun  party,  they  gathered  an  invincible 
force.  A  short  and  decisive  civil  war  ensued, 
in  which  the  loyalists  came  out  victorious. 

The  Shogun  tendered  his  resignation  in 
1868.  The  governmental  powers  were  re- 
stored to  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.  The 
Feudal  system  was  abolished  by  an  Imperial 
edict,  thereby  breaking  down  the  double  barri- 
ers between  the  Crown  and  its  subjects,  and 
uniting  the  latter  in  patriotic  devotion  to  their 
couutry.  Notwithstanding  the  former  resolve 
of  the  loyalists,  the  new  Government  began 
its  career  with  amicable  relations  with  the 
foreign  Powers,  ratifying  the  treaties  made  by 
the  Tycoon.  Fourteen  years'  experience  of 
intercourse  with  the  Western  nations  had 
taught  the  Government  and  people  of  Japan 
to  respect  them  and  admire  their  civilization. 
The  blind  hatred  of  the  former  days  was  soon 
changed  iuto  an  intelligent  respect.  Even  the 
Christian  religion  was  now  tolerated,  and  the 
Government  and  people  united  in  an  eager 
solicitude  to  introduce  into  Japan  the  sciences, 
useful  arts,  and  political  institutions  of  Chris- 
tendom. 


Those  who  took  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  civil  war  were  chiefly  young  men  of  no 
hereditary  rank  or  title;  and  after  the  resto- 
ration, personal  merit  and  intellectual  worth 
alone,  and  not  titled  imbecility,  became  the 
ruling  influence  of  the  Empire.  The  terri- 
tories which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Feudal 
Lords  were  now  divided  into  prefectures,  and 
the  prefects,  who  were  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  from  among  the 
young  men  referred  to  above.  A  Board  of 
Imperial  Council  was  formed,  and  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  less  important  posts  of  government, 
we  see  the  same  elements  of  youth  and  re- 
generation. This  work  brought  in  the  dawn 
of  the  new  era  from  which  Japan  dates  her 
revival  and  progress. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1868,  the  Emperor, 
under  oath,  proclaimed  that  a  Deliberative  As- 
sembly should  be  formed,  and  that  all  meas- 
ures of  state  be  henceforth  determined  accord- 
ing to  public  opinion  ;  that  the  old  customs 
and  usages,  detrimental  to  progress,  should  be 
abolished  ;  that  impartiality  and  justice  should 
be  the  future  criteria  of  public  action ;  and 
that  intellect  and  learning  should  be  sought 
throughout  the  world  in  order  to  establish  the 
foundations  of  the  Empire  on  rational  and 
enduring  principles. 

The  Emperor  faithfully  kept  his  pledges. 
In  1875  the  Oenro-in,  which  is  a  kind  of 
Senate,  was  established  to  deliberate  upon  the 
laws  of  the  Empire.  In  1878  Local  Assem- 
blies were  organized  in  every  prefecture,  con- 
sisting of  members  elected  by  the  people 
under  certain  property  qualifications.  These 
assemblies  meet  once  every  year  to  consider 
and  give  approval  to  matters  relating  to  local 
taxation  and  kindred  subjects. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  1881,  the  Emperor 
issued  a  proclamation  in  the  following  general 
terms : 

"  Whereas,  we  have  long  had  it  in  view  to  es- 
tablish gradually  a  constitutional  government: 
and  whereas,  it  was  with  this  object  in  view 
that  we  have  already  established  the  Geuro-in 
and  Local  Assemblies;  therefore,  we  hereby 
declare  that  we  shall,  in  the  year  1890,  estab- 
lish a  Diet,  in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect  the 
determination  we  have  announced.  And  we 
charge  our  faithful  subjects  bearing  our  com- 
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missions  to  make,  in  the  meantime,  all  neces- 
sary preparations  to  that  end." 

The  enterprise  went  steadily  forward.  In 
1885  a  responsible  Ministry  was  formed,  and 
this  was  followed,  in  1888,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Privy  Council.  These  successive 
steps  towards  the  creation  of  a  constitutional 
form  of  government  were  but  the  tangible 
manifestation  of  an  unseen  revolution  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  mind  of  the  Japanese 
people.  This  revolution  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  reports  of  numberless  commissions  sent 
abroad  by  the  Government  to  investigate  the 
existiug  institutions  of  Japan  ;  by  the  senti- 
ment of  a  thousand  students  who,  receiving 
education  in  foreign  lands,  brought  home  not 
only  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  West,  but 
also  the  liberal  ideas  of  representative  govern- 
ment ;  by  the  incitements  of  popular  education 
and  the  diffusion  of  higher  learning  at  home ; 
by  the  establishment  of  a  great  university  and 
hundreds  of  high-schools;  by  the  vast  circula- 
tion of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  four  hun- 
dred in  number,  filled  with  the  advocacy  of 
free  institutions;  by  copious  translations  into 
Japanese  of  English,  French,  and  German 
authors;  and  finally,  by  introducing  railroads, 
telegraphs,  steamers,  banking  and  postal  sys- 
tems, etc.,  which,  combined  with  the  influx  of 
the  most  ingenious  inventions  and  articles  of 
trade,  proved  an  effective  means  of  dispelling 
anti-foreign  prejudices  from  the  minds  of  the 
common  people. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  major  provisions 
and  principles  of  the  New  Imperial  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  an  instrument  consisting  of  seven 
Chapters  and  seventy-six  Articles,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  comprehensiveness  and  the 
display  of  statesmanship  manifested  in  its 
composition. 

Chapter  First  defines  the  Emperor  aud  his 
relations  to  civil  society.  He  is  sacred  and 
inviolable.  He  exercises  the  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty according  to  the  Constitution,  and 
executes  the  legislative  enactments,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  He  sanctions, 
promulgates,  and  enforces  the  laws.  He  con- 
vokes, opens,  closes,  and  prorogues  the  Im- 
perial Diet,  and  dissolves  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  times  of  emergency,  when 
the  Diet  is  not  in  session,  he  issues  ordinances 
to  take  a  temporary  effect,  but  to  be  approved 


or  rejected  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Diet. 
He  has  the  supreme  command  of  the  army 
and  navy,  aud  determines  their  organization 
and  peace  standing.  He  declares  war,  makes 
peace,  and  concludes  treaties.  He  determines 
the  organization  of  the  different  brandies  of 
administration,  aud  the  salaries  of  all  civil 
and  military  officers,  and  appoints  aud  dis- 
misses the  same  from  service. 

Chapter  Second  defines  the  rights  and  du- 
ties of  subjects.  No  Japanese  subject  shall 
be  arrested,  detained,  tried,  or  punished,  un- 
less according  to  law,  and  by  the  judges  de- 
termined by  law.1  Except  in  the  cases  pro- 
vided in  the  law,  his  home  shall  not  be  entered 
or  searched  without  his  consent,  aud  the  se- 
crecy of  letters  shall  remain  inviolable,  as  also 
the  right  of  property.  The  freedom  of  re- 
ligious belief  is  secured,  and  within  the  limits 
of  law  the  citizen  shall  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
speech,  of  writing,  of  publication,  of  public 
meeting  and  association,  and  also  the  right  of 
petition.  He  is  amenable  to  service  in  the 
army  aud  navy,  and  also  to  the  duty  of  pay- 
ing taxes.  He  may  hold  civil  or  military 
offices  equally,  according  to  qualifications  de- 
termined in  law  and  by  ordinances. 

Chapter  Third  relates  to  the  Imperial  Diet. 
The  same  consists  of  a  House  of  Peers  aud  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  former  is 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
family,  of  the  nobility,  and  of  persons  nom- 
inated by  the  Emperor;  and  the  latter,  of 
members  elected  by  the  people.2  The  Diet 
shall  be  convoked  every  year;  but  when  urgent 
necessity  arises,  the  body  may  be  called  in  ex- 
traordinary session.  Every  general  law  re- 
quires the  consent  of  the  Diet,  aud  both 
Houses  must  vote  upon  prqjets  of  law  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  Government;  and  each 
House    may   itself    initiate   projets    of    law. 


'The  student  of  History  can  but  be  impressed 
with  the  almost  perfect  identity  of  this  clause 
with  the  opening  paragraph  of  Magna  Charta. 
Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  etc.  "  No  free  man 
shall  be  seized  or  distressed  or  imprisoned,  etc. ; 
nor  will  we,"  saith  King  John,  "proceed  against 
him  except  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land." 

2  In  the  law  of  election,  among  other  qualifica- 
tions for  the  electors  and  eligible  persons,  the 
payment  of  direct  national  taxes  of  not  less  than 
fifteen  yen  per  annum  is  required. 
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Each  is  also  empowered  to  make  representa- 
tions to  the  Government  as  to  laws,  or  upon 
any  other  subjects.  Except  upon  demand 
of  the  Government,  or  by  resolution  of  the 
House,  the  deliberations  of  both  Houses  shall 
be  public.  Each  House  may  present  addresses 
to  the  Emperor,  and  may  receive  petitions 
presented  by  subjects.  No  member  of  either 
House  shall  be  held  responsible,  outside  of  his 
respective  chamber,  for  any  opinion  uttered 
or  for  any  vote  given  in  the  House.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  shall,  during  the  ses- 
sion, be  free  from  arrest,  unless  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  House,  and  except  in  cases  of  fla- 
grant delicts,  or  of  offenses  connected  with  a 
state  of  internal  commotion  or  with  some  for- 
eign trouble.  The  Ministers  of  State  and  the 
Delegates  of  the  Government  may  at  any  time 
take  seats  and  speak  in  either  House. 

Chapter  Fourth  prescribes  the  duties  and 
functions  of  Ministers  of  State  and  Privy 
Councilors.  The  Ministers  of  State  give  ad- 
vice to  the  Emperor,  and  are  responsible  there- 
for, and  all  laws,  Imperial  ordinances,  and  re- 
scripts of  whatever  kind,  require  the  counter- 
signature of  a  Minister  of  State.  The  Privy 
Council  shall,  when  consulted  by  the  Emperor, 
deliberate  and  give  advice  upon  important 
matters  of  state. 

Chapter  Fifth  regulates  the  judicature, 
which  is  exercised  by  the  Courts  of  Law,  ac- 
cording to  law,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor. 
Proper  qualifications  are  necessary  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges;  and  they  shall  not  be 
deprived  of  their  position  unless  by  criminal 
sentence  or  exemplary  punishment,  the  rules 
for  which  shall  be  determined  by  law.  Except 
in  cases  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order  or  pub- 
lic morality,  trials  and  judgments  of  courts 
shall  be  conducted  publicly.1  All  matters  that 
fall  within  the  competency  of  a  special  court 
shall  be  especially  provided  for  by  law.  No 
suit  at  law  which  relates  to  rights  alleged  to 
have  been  infringed  by  illegal  measures  of  the 
executive  authorities  and  coming  within  the 
competency  of  the  Court  of  Administrative 
Litigation,  especially  established  by  law,  shall 


'The  reader  can  but  note  that  causes  involving 
public  morality  may  be  heard  in  judicial  session, 
that  is,  with  closed  doors — a  provision  by  which 
the  sluice-gates  of  scandal  and  indecency  are 
effectually  shut  down. 
50 


be  judicially  cognized  by  the  Common  Courts 
of  Law. 

Chapter  Sixth  treats  of  the  finance.  A 
new  scheme  of  taxation,  or  any  scheme  modi- 
fying the  existing  rates,  shall  be  determined 
by  law,  but  all  administrative  fees  or  other 
revenues  having  the  nature  of  compensation 
for  public  service  are  exceptional.  New  na- 
tional loans  require  the  consent  of  the  Diet, 
as  does  also  the  annual  Budget;  and  all  ex- 
penditure overpassing  the  amount  provided  in 
the  Budget  shall  subsequently  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Diet.  Except  in  the  case  of  a 
necessary  increase,  the  expenses  of  the  Im- 
perial House  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
national  treasury  according  to  the  existing 
scale  already  established.  Those  expenditures 
which  by  the  Constitution  are  determined  by 
the  Emperor,  and  such  as  may  have  arisen  by 
the  effect  of  law,  and  such  as  appertain  to  the 
legal  obligations  of  the  Government,  shall  be 
neither  rejected  nor  reduced  by  the  Diet  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Government.  A 
sinking  fund  against  expenditures  may  be  re- 
quired of  the  Diet  by  the  Government  for  a 
determinate  number  of  years,  in  order  to  meet 
special  emergencies.  When  the  Diet  has  not 
voted  on  the  Budget,  or  when  the  Budget  has 
not  been  formulated  for  the  year,  the  Govern- 
ment shall  follow  the  Budget  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  case  of  urgent  necessity,  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  safety,  and  when  the 
Diet  can  not  be  convoked,  the  Government 
may  take  all  needed  financial  responsibilities 
by  means  of  Imperial  ordinances  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Diet. 
Every  final  account  of  finance,  verified  and 
confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Audit,  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Diet  for  approval. 

Chapter  Seventh  covers  all  supplementary 
provisions.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Diet  in  a  projet  by 
Imperial  order,  and  their  adoption  requires  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  members.  No  modi- 
fication of  the  Imperial  House-Law  shall  be 
required  to  be  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of 
the  Diet;  nor  can  any  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution be  modified  by  the  Imperial  House- 
Law. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  that  remarkable  or- 
ganic structure  which  the  Emperor  and  Japa. 
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nese  statesmen  have  provided  for  the  future 
government  of  the  Empire.1  Taking  into  con- 
sideration the  rapid  progress  which  the  country 
has  made  in  the  past  three  decades,  it  appears 
that  the  Constitutional  frame  just  adopted  is 
but  the  logical  fruit  of  national  growth  and 
expansion.  From  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  the 
Japanese  to  assimilate  their  thoughts,  manners, 
and  civilization  to  those  of  Christendom,  we 
may  well   be  confident  that  this  first-born  of 


MUNEMITSTJ    MUTSU. 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  1 

civil  liberty  on  Asiatic  soil  will  grow  mighty 
by  its  regenerating  vigor,  and  permanent  by 
its  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
But  this  can  be  fully  realized  only  when 
the    States    of    Europe   and    America,   acqui- 

1  The  foregoing  account  and  analysis  of  the 
new  Imperial  Constitution  of  Japan  have  been 
furnished  to  the  author  by  the  Honorable  Aimaro 
Sato,  of  Washington  City.  Mr.  Sato  is  Secretary  of 
the  Japanese  Legation  to  the  United  States,  under 
His  Excellency,  Munemitsu  Mutsu,  Envoy  Extra- 
ordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  His  Ini- 


eseing  in  the  reasonable  demands  ol  Japan, 
shall  liberate  her  from  the  iron  chains  of  the 
unjust  treaties  wherewith  they  have  bound 
her  limbs. 

In  all  events,  the  Japan  of  the  present  day 
is  no  longer  the  Japan  of  the  past.  The  na- 
tion is  awake.  Activity  and  progress  are 
displayed  on  every  hand.  The  frugality 
and  industry  of  the  people  have  astonished 
Western  economists ;  and  the  moralists  of 
Europe  and  America  have  been 
constrained  to  acknowledge  the 
social  virtues — the  courtesy,  the 
respectful  manners,  the  dignified 
demeanor,  the  sincerity,  the  modest 
ambition  to  know  and  to  be — of  the 
Japanese  race.  The  educational 
progress  of  the  people  has  been  a 
matter  of  wonder ;  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  they  accept  the 
new  because  it  is  better,  and  dis- 
card the  old  because  it  is  inferior, 
has  excited  the  emulation  and 
pricked  the  conscience  of  the 
Western  peoples  to  the  extent  of 
revealing  to  them  a  moral  defect, 
of  the  existence  of  which  in  them- 
selves they  had  not  been  previously 
aware. 

The  outgoing  to  distant  lands 
of  scores  of  the  best  young  men  of 
the  country;  the  privation  and 
social  embarrassments  which  all 
such  cheerfully  undergo  to  the 
end  that  they  may  gather  the 
treasures  of  foreign  learning,  the 
fruits  of  foreign  discipline ;  the 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  aged 
parents  of  such  give  up  their  sous  to 
nted  states.  reside  for  years  among  strangers, 
and  the  pride  with  which  they  wel- 
come them  home  when  their  education  is  com- 
pleted,— all  show  conclusively  that  a  better 
epoch  has  dawned,  and  that  New  Japan  has 
opened  wide  all  her  gates  to  the  fructifying 
sunbeams  of  a  higher  civilization. 

perial  Japanese  Majesty.  The  facts  presented,  the 
outlines  of  the  discussion,  and  the  larger  part  of 
the  composition  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Sato,  whose 
familiarity  with  the  subject  can  not  lie  doubted. 
The  author  lias  himself  examined  a  eopy  in  En- 
glish of  the  new  Constitution,  and  thus  verified 
Mr.  Sato's  presentation  of  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER    CLVII.-AUSTRALIA. 


USTEALIA  is  another  of 
those  great  countries 
which  has  been  revealed 
to  the  consciousness  of 
mankind  within  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  is,  how- 
ever, out  of  all  analogy 
with  the  Oriental  Empires,  which  we  have 
been  considering  in  the  two  preceding  chap- 
ters. The  nation,  instead  of  going  back  in  its 
origins  to  barbarism,  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  transplanted  civilization.  Like 
the  United  States  of  America  aud  Canada, 
Australia  has  had  a  phenomenal,  rather  than 
an  evolutionary,  development.  It  was  as 
though  a  new  nation  should  be  transported  in 
a  fleet,  and  set  down  in  a  distant  quarter  of 
the  globe  hitherto  unoccupied,  except  by  a 
weak,  timid,  and  sparse  population  of  savages. 
History  is  thus  able  to  put  her  hand  under  the 
bottom  and  beginning  of  things,  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  great  Australia  of  the  ages  to  come 
will  be  more  perfectly  known,  from  a  histor- 
ical point  of  view,  than  any  other  nation  and 
country  of  like  extent. 

We  may  well  follow  this  line  of  reflection,  and 
assert  that  States  and  nationalities,  constituted 
as  Australia  has  been,  have  a  great  advantage 
in  this:  That  they  are  the  work  of  right  rea- 
son and  rational  adaptation,  rather-  than  the 
rude  and  approximative  experiments  of  half- 
barbarism  struggling  to  reach  the  light.  It 
need  not  surprise  the  reader  to  be  informed 
that  the  current  political,  social,  and  civil  or- 
der presented  in  Australia  has  many  features 
which  the  oldest  and  wisest  nations  of  the 
world  are  coming  to  imitate  and  adopt,  simply 
because  they  have  been  the  product  of  right 
reason  applied  to  the  affairs  of  meu.  The 
ripest  experiences,  political  and  otherwise,  of 
Great  Britain  have  been  employed  in  giving 
form  and  consistency  to  the  institutions  of 
Australia.  There  has  thus  been  opportunity 
for  doing  the  work  as  if  de  novo.  No  imped- 
iment has  existed  to  the  free  exercise  of  the 
highest  judgment  of  the  English-speaking  race 
in   constructing    this    new   Australian    fabric, 


which  is  scarcely  older  than  the  life  of  a  vet- 
eran. Such  has  been  the  success  of  the  insti- 
tutions and  methods  of  the  country  that  we 
have  lived  to  see  the  United  States  of  America 
boggling  in  the  dark  and  laying  hand  on  the 
Australian  ballot-system  as  a  means  of  defense 
against  the  political  corruptions  cultivated  and 
perfected  by  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans! 

In  our  own  country  the  coming  of  Austra- 
lia into  the  English-speaking  sisterhood  of  na- 
tions has  been  gladly  welcomed.  Notwith- 
standing the  remoteness  of  the  country  and 
the  unfortunate  circumstances  under  which  its 
society  was  at  first  projected,  we  have  felt  for 
the  Australians  a  sympathy  similar  to  that 
which,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
drawn  so  strongly  together  the  American  and 
the  Canadian  peoples.  This  disposition  was 
encouraged  and  developed  not  a  little  by  the 
part  taken  by  Australia  at  our  Centennial 
Exhibition,  of  1876.  The  visitor  at  that  great 
assembly  of  nations  and  aggregation  of  arts 
and  industries  had  not  strolled  far  adown  the 
magnificent  avenues  of  display  until  he  dis- 
covered that  Australia  had  remembered  the 
jubilee  of  American  independence.  The  flocks 
on  her  hill-sides  had  contributed  their  mag- 
nificent fleeces  to  surprise  the  Western  nations. 
The  Argonauts  of  the  South  Pacific  were 
home  again  with  the  richest  of  treasures! 
Here  stood  an  obelisk  of  phantom  gold,  show- 
ing in  cubic  inches  the  quantity  of  real  gold 
taken  from  the  mines  of  New  South  Wales 
since  1851.  Here  were  bars  of  New  Zealand 
tin  and  blocks  of  coal;  sections  of  beautiful 
timber  and  cocoons  of  silk;  ores  of  antimony 
and  copper ;  native  wines  and  heaps  of  pre- 
cious stones.  Excellent  photographs  of  the 
principal  Australian  cities  and  scenery  added 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  exhibit,  and  the 
observer  passed  on,  realizing  the  fact  that  the 
Island  Empire  of  the  South  Pacific  had  become 
one  among  the  powers  of  the  earth. 

Is  it  an  Island?  or  is  it  a  Continent?  Here 
is  a  coast-line  embracing  a  circuit  of  eight 
thousand  miles.  Here  is  an  area  scarcely  less 
than    three    million    square    miles    in   extent. 
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Here  is  a  territorial  capacity — a  variety  and 
ci  mi  pass  of  territorial  condition — sufficient  for 
the  development  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nationalities  on  the  globe.  All  the  civilizing 
forces  in  Europe  might  here  find  room  for  ex- 
ercise, and  a  population  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  would  hardly 
be  uncomfortably  compressed  within  these 
ample  borders. 

It  belongs  to  geography,  rather  than  to  an 
outline  of  general  history,  to  present  the  phys- 
ical character  aud  potencies  of  Australia.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  only  the  Australian  coasts 
and  coast-lauds  have  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored. In  the  interior  vast  regions  are  as 
yet  but  partly  known.  In  general  the  central 
districts  consist  of  a  table-laud  of  moderate 
elevation,  with  smail  mountain  ranges  rising 
here  and  there.  In  many  parts  the  plain 
sinks  into  valleys  and  swamps,  sometimes  fer- 
tile, but  more  frequently  of  a  sandy  aud 
rather  unproductive  soil.  In  some  regions 
desert  tracts  are  found,  where  only  the  poor- 
est species  of  vegetation  can  exist.  Passing 
towards  the  coasts,  however,  the  traveler  en- 
ters more  fertile  districts,  and  his  eye  is 
greeted  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scen- 
ery in  the  world. 

Those  parts  of  Australia  which  have  been 
most  fully  made  known  to  Europe  are  the 
eastern  and  south-eastern  portions.  This  region 
has  been  thoroughly  explored  and  surveyed. 
The  eastern  coast  has  mountain  ranges  of  con- 
siderable magnitude.  The  principal  mountains 
of  these  ranges  are  known  as  the  Australian 
Pyrenees  and  the  Grampian  Hills,  which  extend 
eastward  and  westward  from  Melbourne.  The 
highest  mountains  of  the  whole  continent  are 
along  the  eastern  coast,  and  are  known  as  the 
Australian  Alps,  the  loftiest  peak  of  which 
rises  to  a  height  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
feet.  North  of  the  range  just  mentioned,  and 
to  the  west  of  Sydney,  stretches  the  range 
called  the  Blue  Mountains,  some  of  the  sum- 
mits of  which  are  over  four  thousand  feet  in 
height.  The  Liverpool  range  is  still  further 
to  the  north ;  and  in  this  group  Mt.  Sea  View 
rises  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
deep. 

Of  the  rivers  of  Australia,  only  a  few  are 
navigable.  The  streams  of  the  country  differ 
much  in  character  from  those  of  Europe.    The 


Australian  rivers,  even  when  bank  full  of  water, 
suddenly  sink  away  and  disappear  in  some 
quicksand  or  marsh.  Their  volume  is  thus- 
wasted  for  purposes  of  navigation  ;  nor  is  the 
country  much  irrigated  by  their  waters.  In 
some  cases,  however,  the  opposite  is  true. 
The  Murray  is  six  hundred  miles  in  length, 
aud  is  a  lasting  stream,  from  its  source,  in  the 
Australian  Alps,  to  its  mouth,  in  Lake  Alex- 
andria. A  few  other  rivers  have  the  same 
character,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  run 
dry  in  summer,  and  contribute  little  to  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  benefit  of  the 
country. 

As  it  respects  the  Australian  lakes,  they  are 
far  less  extensive  aud  beautiful  than  those  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  The  former  par- 
take rather  of  the  character  of  swamps  than 
of  true  lakes.  The  most  extensive  of  such 
bodies  of  water  lie  in  a  group  northward  from 
Spencer  Gulf.  The  largest  of  these  is  Lake 
Eyre,  and  the  second  in  size  is  Lake  Torreus, 
which  extends  from  north  to  south  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles.  In  a  south-easterly 
direction  are  several  smaller  bodies  of  fresh 
water,  known  as  Gregory  Lakes.  Lake  Gaird- 
ner,  lying  to  the  west  of  Lake  Torrens,  is  of 
about  the  same  extent  as  Lake  Eyre,  but  its 
waters  are  so  brackish  as  to  make  it  a  sea- 
lagoon  rather  than  a  lake. 

The  climate  of  Australia  may  be  defined  in 
general  terms  as  hot  and  dry.  These  quali- 
ties, however,  are  less  marked  in  Victoria, 
New  South  Wales,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
continent  lying  south  of  the  thirtieth  parallel, 
than  in  the  districts  adjacent  to  and  north- 
ward of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  In  these  parts 
the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  in  the  larger  portions  of  Queensland, 
North  Australia,  and  West  Australia,  Euro- 
pean civilization  will  ever  flourish. 

But  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  and 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Queensland,  as  well 
as  to  the  west  about  the  Gulf  of  Spencer,  the 
country  is  healthful  and  the  European  consti- 
tution as  vigorous  as  in  France  and  Southern 
Germauy.  The  variations  of  temperature  and 
the  irregularities  in  rain-fall  are  very  great. 
In  some  places  the  mercury  has  been  known 
to  fall  as  much  as  30°  F.  in  half  an  hour;  and 
it  is  said  that,  from  noon  until  midnight,  a 
range  as  great  as  99°  has  been  recorded.     The 
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rains  along  the  south  coast  are  frequently  of 
the  tropical  character,  so  violent  as  to  be  de- 
scribed as  deluges  and  water-spouts. 

If  we  turn  to  the  animal  life  of  Australia, 
we  do  not  find  a  great  extent  or  variety.  The 
carnivorous  beasts  are  not  so  great  or  numer- 
ous as  might  be  expected  from  the  character 
of  the  continent.  The  most  formidable  beast 
■of  prey  is  an  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  called 
the  dingo.  Like  wolves,  the  dingoes  roam 
about  in  packs,  and  attack  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  Ruminants  and  pachyderms  are  not 
found  native  in  the  country.  In  one  branch 
of  animal  life,  however,  Australia  is  remark- 
able. Marsupials  abound.  Of  these  the  most 
conspicuous  example  is  the  kangaroo.  A 
small  variety  of  the  same  species  is  called  the 
wallaby.  The  opossum  also  abounds,  and  a 
variety  of  this  species,  called  the  flying  opos- 
sum, or  petaurus,  is  frequently  met  with.  Still 
another  variety  of  pouched  animals,  called 
the  dasyurus,  is  common  in  certain  districts. 
Another  group  of  animals  peculiar  to  Austra- 
lia are  the  morw-tremata,  of  which  the  two 
leading  examples  are  the  porcupine  ant-eater 
and  the  ornithorhyncus. 

The  Australian  birds  are  for  the  most  part 
identical  with  those  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Eagles,  falcons,  and  owls  are  common.  Par- 
rots of  brilliant  feather  and  birds  of  paradise 
^re  met  with  in  almost  every  forest.  The 
Australian  reptiles  are  neither  numerous  nor 
formidable.  The  serpents  are  by  no  means 
comparable  in  size  and  venom  with  those  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America  Of  the 
insects,  several  species  have  a  poisonous  bite, 
and  the  scorpion,  centipede,  and  even  the 
spider,  are  to  be  dreaded  by  the  traveler. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  world  of  vegetation 
that  Australia  most  displays  her  varied  fe- 
cundity. The  continent  is  said  to  possess 
more  than  eight  thousand  species  of  plants; 
and  the  strange  thing  is,  that  of  these  varieties 
of  vegetable  life,  about  nine-tenths  are  not  na- 
tive to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There 
are  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred  varieties 
of  the  myrtle  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  of 
this  genus  the  trees  not  infrequently  rise  to 
the  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  The  species 
•of  the  acacias  are  equally  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Of  the  cone-bearing  family,  the  lead- 
ing varieties  are  the  cedar  and  the  casuarina. 


The  palm  is  infrequent,  but  the  arborescent 
fern,  with  its  splendid  branches  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  length,  attracts  the  delighted  attention 
of  the  traveler.  Nor  should  failure  be  made  to 
mention  the  beautiful  giant  lily,  the  remark- 
able tea-tree,  the  stench-plaut,  and  the  kanga- 
roo-grass, so  high  as  to  conceal  a  horse  and  rider. 

In  grains  and  fruits,  Australia  is  moder- 
ately— in  some  parts  abundantly — productive. 
Perhaps  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia  yield  as  fine  crops  of  wheat 
as  any  other  countries  in  the  world.  The 
gardens  are  especially  fine,  and  almonds,  figs, 
apricots,  melons,  grapes,  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  quinces  are  produced  in  immense  quan- 
tities, sufficient  not  only  for  home  consump- 
tion, but  for  foreign  markets. 

In  her  mineral  wealth,  Australia  may  be 
ranked  among  the  richest  countries  of  the 
world.  Gold  is,  or  has  been,  found  in  such 
quantities  as  to  be  equaled  only  in  the  mines 
of  California.  The  Australian  gold  is  gener- 
ally found  mixed  with  quartz  and  pipe-clay, 
sometimes  with  sandstone  and  white  and  blue 
earths.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  great  in  ex- 
tent the  Australian  gold-fields  are.  Until 
recently  the  richest  of  the  mines  have  been  in 
the  Bathurst  District,  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  in  the  north-western 
regions  of  Victoria.  Of  late,  however,  the 
mining  interests  have  turned  to  the  Gympie 
diggings,  in  Queensland.  No  mines  have  sur- 
passed in  occasional  discoveries  those  of  Bal- 
larat,  where  lumps  of  gold  have  been  found 
weighing  from  twenty-eight  to  a  hundred  and 
thirty-six  pounds. 

The  Australian  mines  differ  greatly  from 
those  of  California  in  this,  that  in  the  latter 
the  precious  metal  is  generally  distributed  in 
veins  and  strata  that  may  sometimes  be  traced 
for  a  great  distance,  while  in  the  Australian 
deposits  the  gold  is  scattered  in  separate  par- 
ticles on  the  surface  and  through  the  soil  and 
sand.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  the  precious 
metal  taken  from  the  mines  of  Australia,  and 
added  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  has  been 
enormous;  nor  are  there  good  grounds  for  ap- 
prehending that  the  supply  is  yet  in  any  dan- 
ger of  exhaustion.  After  the  gold-mines,  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  copper  at  Burra-Burra 
and  in  other  places,  as  well  as  the  rich  deposits 
of  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  precious  stones. 
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The  primitive — perhaps  indigenous  —  peo- 
ple of  Australia  appear  to  be  a  race  distinct 
from  those  inhabiting  other  quarters  of  the 
globe.  At  least  this  type  of  mankind  has 
been  found  only  in  the  Australian  Islands,  in 
New  Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
and  the  Solomon  Islands.  The  color  of  this 
strange  species  of  barbarians  is  black,  ranging 
in  hue  from  what  may  be  called  a  brown- 
black  to  ebony.  The  hair  of  the  Australian 
natives  is  as  crisp  as  that  of  the  negro,  but  is 
true  hair,  not  wool.  The  general  physiogomy 
is  more  pleasing  and  human  than  that  of  most 
of  the  African  tribes.  The  Australian  face  is 
fairly  well  developed.  The  nose  moderately 
high,  and  the  lips  by  no  means  so  gross  and 
protuberant  as  those  of  the  negro. 

In  intellectual  capacity,  moreover,  the 
native  Australians  are  fully  equal  or  superior 
to  those  of  the  other  aborigines.  They  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  the  manners  and  usages 
of  civilized  life.  Their  native  customs,  how- 
ever, are  rude  and  barbarous.  It  appears 
that  they  knew  not  the  use  of  fire  until  made 
acquainted  with  the  same  by  foreigners. 
They  built  no  huts  in  their  original  state,  but 
were  satisfied  with  a  rude  barricade  of  bark, 
set  up  at  an  angle  and  rudely  propped,  between 
themselves  and  the  wind  and  rain.  Their  food 
was  eaten  raw;  and  since  the  introduction  of 
cooking  the  method  is  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  kindle  therein  a  fire,  throw  in  the 
slain  animal  whole,  and  cover  it  over  with 
earth  until  the  work  is  done. 

In  the  remote  districts  the  natives  go  entirely 
naked,  but  in  proximity  to  the  European  col- 
onies the  sense  of  shame  has  suggested  a  rude 
covering  of  sbeep-skins  and  blankets.  The 
native  weapons  are  the  spear,  the  club,  and 
the  boomerang.  The  first  of  these  the  natives 
hurl  with  great  precision  to  a  distance  of  sev- 
enty or  eighty  yards,  and  the  last  becomes  a 
dangerous  missile  in  the  savage  but  experi- 
enced hands  of  them  that  throw  it. 

As  a  rule,  the  disposition  of  the  native 
Australians  is  more  pacific  and  less  vindictive 
than  that  of  most  other  savages.  The  various 
tribes  have  their  feuds  and  wars,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  in  the  case  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  has  tended  to  reduce  their  num- 
bers. At  the  present  day  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  not  more  than  fifty  thousand  of  the 


aborigines  in  the  whole  continent.  Like  most 
other  barbarians,  they  are  greatly  addicted  to 
drink,  and  the  drunken  habit  has  struck  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  vitality  of  the  race. 

Socially,  the  native  Australians  are  polyg- 
amists.  Their  marriage  ceremony  consists 
merely  in  the  carrying  off  of  the  bride  by  the 
bridegroom.  Perhaps  she  consents;  perhaps 
she  does  not;  but  her  resistance  is  of  no  avail. 
A  belief  in  immortality  prevails,  and  this  fur- 
nishes a  basis  for  the  theory  that  the  Europeans 
who  have  taken  possession  of  Australia  are  the 
reanimated  souls  of  the  native  blacks.  The 
natives  have  the  common  vice  of  savagery — in- 
dolence ;  and  the  foreign  colonists  have  great 
difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  work.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralians are  in  a  process  of  extinction,  and 
that  in  the  presence  of  English  civilization 
they  will  soon  fade  into  nonentity. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  in  this  connection  to 
give  more  than  a  cursory  sketch  of  the  civil 
and  political  history  of  Australia.  The  coun- 
try first  became  known  to  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Before  this 
time  vague  and  indefinite  traditions  had  ex- 
isted of  lauds  seen  and  heard  of  by  navigators 
in  the  South  Pacific.  A  Portuguese  map, 
bearing  the  date  of  1542,  has  an  outline  of  a 
land  in  this  region  that  ma)'  have  been  seen 
by  him  who  drew  the  chart.  It  is  commonly 
agreed,  however,  that  the  actual  discovery  was 
made  by  the  Dutch  ship  Duyfhen,  in  1606. 

This  vessel,  on  its  way  from  Java,  sailed 
into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  where  a  portion 
of  the  crew  went  ashore,  and  some  were  killed 
by  the  natives.  Ten  years  later,  Captain 
Dirk  Hai'tog,  in  the  ship  Concord,  traced  a 
portion  of  the  north-western  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent. Then  followed  an  epoch  of  discovery 
and  exploration  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dutch.  In  the  year  1664  the  continent  re- 
ceived the  name  of  New  Holland.  Thirty 
years  later  the  Swan  River  was  ascended  and 
its  banks  explored.  In  1699,  Captain  Dampier, 
in  the  ship  Roebuck,  traced  the  north-west 
coast  of  the  continent,  being  the  first  English- 
man who  had  visited  Australia.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1770  that  the  famous  Captain 
Cook  landed  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  and  gave  names  to  some  of  the  head- 
lands.    Soon  afterwards  Captain  Howe  hoisted 
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the  British  flag  at  Port  Jackson,  and  took 
formal  possession  in  the  name  of  George  III. 
The  first  settlement  in  Australia  was  made 
at  Botany  Bay,  in  New  South  "Wales,  in  the 
year  1788.  The  name  of  this  famous  colony 
was  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  botanist 
of  the  expedition,  who  was  delighted  with  the 
splendid  vegetation  of  the  surrounding  region. 
The    colony     was  a   penal    establishment,   the 


CAPTAIN  COOK. 


purpose  of  the  British  Government  being  to 
send  thither  her  criminals  for  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  refined  society.  It  was 
soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  site  of 
Sydney  was  better  adapted  for  a  settlement 
than  that  of  Botany  Bay;  and  Captain  Arthur 
Phillip  was  presently  sent  out  with  a  squadron 
carrying  eight  hundred  and  fifty  convicts  as 
the  avant-eouriers  of  the  new  civilization.  Per- 
haps a  more    unamiable   list  of   citizens  was 


never  presented  as  the  advanced  cohort  of  a 
new  State. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration was  carried  forward  In  1791,  Cap- 
tain Vancouver  made  important  contributions 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  respecting  the 
southern  coast  of  the  continent.  In  1803,  Tas- 
mania, or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  was  selected 
as  the  site  of  another  penal  colony.  The  spot 
chosen  for  the  settlement 
of  the  first  company  of 
convicts  was  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Ho- 
bart.  In  1825,  Queens- 
laud  was  first  colonized, 
but  was  not  separated  from 
New  South  Wales  until 
1859.  The  Swan  River 
settlement,  the  first  of 
Western  Australia,  was 
founded  in  1829,  and  was 
converted  into  a  penal 
colon}-.  The  country  of 
Victoria,  hitherto  known 
as  Port  Phillip,  was  first 
permanently  colonized  in 
1835,  but  was  not  divided 
from  New  South  Wales 
until  July  of  1851.  South 
Australia  was  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Great 
Britain  in  1836.  Four 
years  afterwards,  New 
Zealand  was  also  separated 
from  New  South  Wales, 
and  was  organized  as  a 
distinct  colony. 

Thus  was  the  major  part 
of  the  coast-line  of  the 
Australian  continent  made 
known,  and  in  part  de- 
voted to  civilization.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  almost 
every  year  has  witnessed  some  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  colonial  or  home  Government  to  explore 
the  iuterior  of  the  country.  By  such  means 
vast  regions,  hitherto  unknown,  have  been 
traversed,  and  their  physical  features  noted 
for  the  advantage  of  the  coming  Empire.  The 
great  question,  however,  which  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  local  authorities  of  Aus- 
tralia has  been  that  of  the  transportation  of 
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criminals  and  their  colonization  in  the  country. 
From  the  first  this  system  tended  to  de- 
stroy itself.  As  Australia  became  civilized, 
the  punitive  character  of  transportation  was 
abated.  The  place  to  which  the  criminal  was 
sent  was  frequently  better  than  that  from 
which  he  was  taken.  Besides,  many  settle- 
ments were  established  by  free  colonies  of 
reputable  people,  and  these  increased  more 
rapidly  than  did  the  penal  settlements  them- 
selves. In  the  course  of  time  an  inevitable 
conflict  arose  between  the  depraved  and  vicious 
elements,  which  had  aggregated  in  the  penal 
colonies,  and  the  better  classes  of  society.  It 
was  as  much  as  the  latter,  even  when  backed 
by  the  Government,  could  do  to  keep  the 
former  in  subjection,  and  the  difficulty  was 
constantly  increased,  by  the  arrival  of  new 
criminal  cargoes  from  Great  Britain. 

At  length  the  free  colonists  set  themselves 
to  prevent  the  further  transportation  of  con- 
victs. An  Anti-transportation  League  was 
organized,  and  the  attention  of  the  home  Gov- 
ernment was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  outcry 
of  those  who  were  suffering  from  the  abuses 
of  the  penal  system  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  either  the  system  of  con- 
vict colonization  must  be  abandoned,  or  the 
free  colonies  already  planted  in  Australia  be 
hopelessly  given  up  to  the  vice  and  demoral- 
ization which  grew  rank  in  the  penal  settle- 
ments. The  sentiment  against  the  system  be- 
came overwhelming,  and  in  1837  an  edict  was 
passed  forbidding  further  transportation  into 
New  South  Wales. 

The  measure  was  found  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  colony, 
and  an  agitation  was  at  once  begun  for  carrying 
out  the  same  policy  in  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  1853  that  the 
abolition  of  penal  colonies  was  effected  in 
the  latter  country.  From  this  time  forth  the 
stream  of  emigration  set  in  rapidly,  and  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  colony  was 
soon  transformed  by  the  impact  of  a  healthier 
population. 

We  may  now  properly  consider  more  fully 
the  political  development  of  Australia.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean population  amounted  to  scarcely  a  half 
million  souls.  We  have  seen  how,  in  1788, 
the  first  penal  station  for  criminals  from  Eng- 


land was  established  in  New  South  Wales, 
oldest  of  the  Australian  provinces.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primitive  English-speaking 
settlement  of  the  Continent.  Only  eight  years 
had  elapsed  since  Captain  Cook  explored  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  country.  For  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  the  penal  colony  included 
the  whole  population  of  the  Port  Jackson  set- 
tlement. But  at  length  a  free  people  gathered 
around,  and  presently  outnumbered  those  who 
had  been  transported.  There  thus  came  to  co- 
exist two  elements  among  the  Australians, 
those  who  were  under  punishment  for  their 
misdeeds,  and  those  who  had  sought  in  the 
South  Pacific  a  freer  arena  for  enterprise  and 
adventure.  The  dual  character  of  the  popula- 
tion at  this  place,  as  in  other  quarters,  con- 
tinued until  1837,  when,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain,  the  system  of 
penal  transportation  was  abolished,  and  oppor- 
tunity given  for  the  expansion  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonists  into  nationality. 

Considering  the  character  of  the  primitive 
population,  especially  that  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  oldest  colony,  it  was  but  natural, 
indeed  necessary,  that  the  early  Government 
should  be  a  military  tyranny.  For  this  pur- 
pose officers  of  the  army  and  navy  were  se- 
lected with  special  reference  to  their  will,  per- 
sistency, and  courage.  The  primitive  military 
Governors  were  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  Cap- 
tain Hunter,  General  Macquarie,  and  others 
of  like  character.  At  first  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  home  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain was  simply  to  disgorge  her  criminal  pop- 
ulation upon  the  unoccupied  shores  of  a  dis- 
taut  island,  from  which  the  convicts  might  not 
return.  To  this  there  was  presently  added  the 
motive  of  improving  the  country.  To  this  end 
was  the  convict  labor  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors. Roads  and  bridges  were  constructed, 
and  thoroughfares  carried  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  In  the  beginning  cf  the  third 
decade  the  population  had  reached  thirty  thou- 
sand, of  whom  about  three-fourths  had  been 
at  different  times  sent  out  to  penal  servitude. 

In  the  meantime,  a  sense  of  the  industrial 
importance  of  Australia  began  to  rise  in  the 
consciousness  of  England  and  the  world.  Near 
the  beginning  of  the  century  fine-wooled  sheep 
had  been  introduced  by  John  McArthur;  it 
was  discovered  that  the  flocks  multiplied  and 
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thrived  beyond  precedent,  and  the  idea  of  a 
great  wool  industry  began  to  be  entertained. 

By  this  time  the  population  had  begun  to 
regenerate  itself.  The  phenomena  were  almost 
exactly  identical  with  those  movements  by 
which  the  primitive  American  society  of  Cal- 
ifornia recovered  itself  from  barbarism  and 
crime.  It  is  a  thing  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable.  Of  a  certainty,  a  colony  of  crim- 
inals will  have  no  disposition  to  continue  such 
when  left  to  its  own  motions.  Moreover, 
a  new  generation  was  growing  up,  and  new 
colonists  were  constantly  arriving,  who  were 
anxious  that  the  taint  of  penal  servitude 
should  be  taken  away.  During  the  Adminis- 
trations of  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane  and  Sir  Ralph 
Darling  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  autonomy 
and  the  restoration  of  political  and  social  vir- 
tue in  the  colonies  gained  ground  rapidly,  and 
at  length  a  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment was  adopted.  A  Legislative  Council  was 
chosen,  and  Australia  began  to  assert  her  con- 
sciousness. 

Then  came  General  Sir  Richard  Bourke, 
who  began  his  administration  in  1831.  A 
new  impetus  was  given  to  immigration,  and 
the  maritime  parts  of  New  South  Wales  be- 
came well  populated.  Additional  districts  of 
country  were  taken  into  the  territory  of  the 
colony,  and  explorations  were  sent  out  into 
the  interior.  Parties  of  adventurers  pene- 
trated the  country  both  north  and  south. 
The  explorer  Mitchell,  in  1834  and  1836, 
traversed  what  was  then  called  Gipps's  Land, 
now  included  in  Victoria.  In  1838,  Sir  George 
Gipps  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Governor. 
Melbourne  had  risen  from  a  group  of  squalid 
huts  on  the  Yarra-Yarra,  till,  in  1840,  it  was 
a  city  of  six  thousand  inhabitants.  Other 
towns  also  sprang  into  importance.  Com- 
merce became  free  and  regular.  Adelaide, 
in  South  Australia,  began  to  rival  Melbourne 
in  growth  and  importance.  Deputy  governor- 
ships were  established,  and  the  colonies  ex- 
panded much  after  the  manner  with  which  the 
people  of  America  have  long  been  familiar 
from  the  history  of  our  primitive  settlements 
on  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  Western  Australia 
was  least  favorably  situated  and  slowest  of  de- 
velopment ;  though  even  here  the  impulse  of 
immigration  was  felt,  and  towns  were  planted 
on  the  coast. 


The  rise  of  Australia  furnishes  another  ex- 
ample of  the  correlations  of  civilization  with 
its  environment.  Australia  is  almost  wholly 
devoid  of  harbors.  On  the  south  and  south- 
east are  several  bays  and  inlets  of  importance 
On  the  west  there  are  one  or  two  considerable 
havens  for  ships.  In  the  extreme  north-west 
from  the  125th  to  the  135th  meridian  from 
Greenwich,  the  coast  is  indented  with  several 
important  bays.  But  for  the  rest  the  whole 
shore-line  of  the  continent  is  as  smooth  as  the 
coast  of  California.  Though  the  British  colo- 
nists had  an  ethnic  and  traditional  disposition 
to  commerce,  the  country  in  which  they  now 
found  themselves  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavor- 
able to  the  development  of  a  great  merchant 
marine.  At  the  same  time  the  products  of 
the  country  were  of  a  kind  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  the  coast.  Pro- 
duction and  exportation  therefore  became  the 
prevailing  moods  of  industry.  Wool-growing 
sprang  into  the  favorite  pursuit.  Land,  as  a 
fact,  became  an  object,  first  of  investment, 
then  of  speculation.  The  rapidly  rising  inter- 
ests of  the  country  favored  risks  of  investment 
and  trade.  The  result  was  that  a  crisis  was 
at  length  reached  which  extended  from  1841 
to  1843,  during  which  the  bubbles  of  inflation 
and  speculation  were  pricked  in  the  usual 
manner.  It  was  some  time  before  the  colonies 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  commercial 
disasters  which  were  precipitated  upon  the 
country.  But  the  population  increased,  the 
annual  product  of  wool  rose  to  over  forty 
million  pounds,  and  the  development  of  rich 
copper-mines  in  South  Australia,  all  combined 
to  bring  about  a  revival  of  trade  and  the  res- 
toration of  confidence.  By  the  year  1851  the 
population  of  New  South  Wales  had  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand,  that  of  Vic- 
toria was  estimated  at  seventy-seven  thousand, 
and  that  of  South  Australia  about  the  same 
aggregate. 

It  was  in  February  of  the  year  just  men- 
tioned that  the  discovery  of  Australian  gold 
was  made.  Before  this  time  Count  Stizelecki 
had  announced  the  existence  of  gold  in  the 
country,  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  de- 
clared from  an  examination  of  Australian 
quartz  that  the  same  was  probably  associated 
with  gold  deposits.  The  actual  discovery  was 
made    at    Summerhill    Creek,    about    twenty 
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miles  north  of  Batlmrst,  in  the  district  called 
the  Macquarie  PlaiDS,  New  South  Wales. 
The  discoverer  was  Mr.  E.  Hargraves,  a 
miner  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Califor- 
nia. It  was  not  until  April  or  May  that  the 
news  was  disseminated,  and  then  occurred  a 
repetition  of  the  tre- 
mendous excitement 
which  had  agitated  the 
world  two  years  pre- 
viously with  respect  to 
the  discoveries  in  Cal- 
ifornia. The  first  rush 
for  the  mines  was  from 
the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  then  from  the 
more  distant  colonies 
of  Australia.  Thou- 
sands left  their  em- 
ployment and  homes 
to  gather  gold,  and  the 
passion  presently  drew 
into  its  vortex  nearly 
the  whole  population. 
The  news  was  soon  car- 
ried toEurope, and  from 
distant  continents  the 
tideof  ad  venture  turned 
to  the  South  Pacific. 

Meanwhile,  the  dis- 
coveries extended  to 
other  parts  of  the 
country.  In  August  of 
the  same  year  gold  was 
found  on  Anderson's 
Creek,  near  Melbourne. 
Soon  afterwards  the 
magnificent  gold-fields 
of  Ballarat,  eighty 
miles  west  of  the  last 
named  discovery,  were 
opened,  and  finally  the 
mines  of  Sandhurst,  on 
the  north,  were  fouud. 
Still    exploration    and 


began  to  arrive,  and  in  a  short  time  China 
contributed  her  quota  of  Celestials  to  the  rout. 
Neither  distance  nor  expense  could  deter  the 
eager  host  that  poured  into  the  far-off  El- 
dorado. 

Within  a  year  after  the  discovery,  two  hurl- 


discovery  continued  until  almost  every  colony 
and  settlement  had  found  the  precious  metal. 
The  copper-mines  were  for  the  time  abandoned. 
The  growing  flocks  were  left  to  themselves. 
The  rising  industrial  and  commercial  enter- 
prises of  the  country  were  thrown  aside  as 
worthless.     European  adventurers  and  diggers 


AUSTRALIAN  GOLD   RUSH,  1851. 

dred  and  fifty  thousand  people  had  rushed  to 
Australia.  The  population  of  Victoria  was  at 
once  doubled.  The  sudden  abandonment  of 
agriculture  and  the  constant  arrival  of  immi- 
grants drew  upon  existing  resources  until  the 
country  was  drained  to  the  very  verge  of 
famine.     But  for  the  arrival  of  supplies  from 
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Europe  multiplied  thousands  must  have  per- 
ished from  starvation.  Within  two  years  after 
the  discovery,  Australian  imports  were  multi- 
plied tenfold ;  for  commerce,  as  well  as  ad- 
venture of  other  kinds,  had  felt  the  draft,  and 
her  ships  drifted  in  the  direction  of  gold. 

The  social  and  industrial  phenomena  were 
almost  identical  with  what  had  been  witnessed 
only  a  short  time  previously  in  California. 
The  excitement  brought  at  length  its  own  cure. 
After  the  first  fever  had  run  its  course,  the 
industrial   equipoise    was   restored.      Men   re- 


By  the  events  here  described  the  whole  in- 
dustrial development  of  Australia  was  mod- 
ified. The  tremendous  influx  of  population 
gave  a  new  form  and  feature  to  society.  The 
political  development  of  the  colonies  now  went 
rapidly  forward.  In  July  of  1851,  while  the 
gold-fever  was  at  its  crisis,  Victoria  was 
erected  into  a  separate  province.  Governor 
Latrobe  first  held  authority  in  the  new  State, 
and  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  Sir  Charles 
Hotham  and  Sir  Henry  Barkly.  The  new 
province  drew  to  itself  a  great  increment  of 


CRADLING  AND  PANNING— AUSTRALIAN  MINE? 


covered  their  senses,  and,  in  course  of  time,  it 
dawned  upon  the  excited  imaginations  of  the 
people  that  the  raising  of  sheep  was  a  more 
certain,  a  more  healthful,  and,  withal,  a  hap- 
pier method  of  gaining  riches  than  even  the 
golden,  but  ofttimes  delusive,  promise  of  the 
diggings.  Nevertheless,  the  yield  of  the 
precious  metal  was  enormous,  and,  as  we  have 
said  above,  the  obelisk  set  up  at  our  Centen- 
nial Exposition  to  illustrate  by  cubic  measure 
to  the  eye  the  mass  of  gold  taken  from  the 
Australian  mines  up  to  1876  could  but  aston- 
ish the  observer  by  its  immensity. 


population  and  wealth,  and  if  the  territory 
had  not  been  comparatively  restricted,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Victoria  would  have 
henceforth  led  all  the  Australian  colonies. 

The  great  disparity  in  territorial  extent  was 
at  length  removed  in  a  measure  by  the  cutting 
off  from  New  South  Wales,  on  the  north,  of 
the  great  Province  of  Queensland.  This  oc- 
curred in  1859.  At  that  time  the  territory 
contained  only  about  twenty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants. Sir  George  Bowen  was  first  Gov- 
ernor, holding  his  office  for  six  years,  during 
which   time   the   population  of   the   province 
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rose  to  about  a  hundred  thousand.  South 
Australia  had  beeu  erected  into  a  crown  colony 
as  early  as  1835,  and  on  the  28th  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  following  year  the  province  was 
proclaimed  under  a  gum-tree. 

The  heroic  epoch  in  the  primitive  history 
of  nations  is  that  which  embraces  the  period 
of  exploration.  The  American  reader  will 
readily  recall  the  poetical  vicissitudes  by  which 
the  character  of  our  own  continent  was  re- 
vealed to  the  primitive  fathers.  After  civil- 
ization flowed  westward  through  the  passes  of 
the  Alleghauies,  we  had  another  era  of  adven- 
ture. The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  were 
traversed  by  mighty  hunters,  and  at  length 
the  ambitions  of  men  speaking  English  looked 
to  the  Far  West. 

Much  like  this  was  the  progress — but  more 
rapid  by  far — of  geographical  discovery  and 
exploration  in  Australia.  Here  the  brave  man 
who  foreran  the  pioneer  settlements  had  the 
greatest  of  difficulties  to  surmount.  The  com- 
pleted story  of  the  adventures  and  hazards  by 
which  the  interior  regions  of  Australia  became 
known  to  Europeans  would  fill  a  volume  with 
subject-matter  as  full  of  daring  exploit  and 
heroism  as  any  in  the  world.  Already  before  the 
discovery  of  gold  the  work  of  exploration  had 
begun.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  never  to  have 
ceased  from  the  days  of  Dirk  Hartog  and 
William  Dampier.  For  more  than  a  century, 
however,  the  adventurers  confined  their  ex- 
peditious to  the  shore.  The  maritime  instincts 
of  the  Dutch  and  English  captains  were  un- 
favorable to  inland  expeditions.  Even  in  New 
South  Wales,  founded  in  1788,  nothing  but  a 
strip  of  country  about  fifty  miles  in  breadth, 
between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea,  was 
known  until  fully  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  establishment  of  colonies  at  Port  Jackson 
and  Botany  Bay. 

The  first  years  of  our  century  witnessed 
several  brave  but  unsuccessful  endeavors  to 
pass  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  precipitous 
ravines,  sometimes  fifteen  hundred  feet  in 
depth,  intersecting  the  ranges,  turned  back  the 
traveler  to  the  coast.  Not  until  1813  did  a 
company  of  colonists  effect  a  passage  of  the 
summit  and  reach  the  valley  of  Fish  River 
beyond.  Three  years  afterwards  Lieutenant 
Oxley  carried  n  company  of  explorers  down 
the  Lachlau   River,  in  a   north-westerly  direc- 


tion, for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles. 
He  afterwards  descended  the  Macquarie  to  the 
debouchure  of  that  stream  into  the  lagoons 
which  swallow  it  up.  Then  for  a  season  the 
attention  of  the  people  was  drawn  to  the  mari- 
time explorations  and  voyages  along  the  coasts 
of  West  Australia. 

About  the  same  time,  namely,  in  1821,  a 
colony  was  planted  on  Melville  Island  in  the 
North.  Soon  afterwards  the  inland  region 
about  the  head-waters  of  the  Lachlau  ami  the 
Murray  was  explored.  In  1827,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, the  botanist,  traversed  the  regions  on 
both  slopes  of  the  Liverpool  Mountains,  ex- 
ploring the  tributaries  of  the  River  Brisbaue. 
By  the  close  of  the  third  decade  the  eastern 
coast  was  fairly  well  known,  and  the  western 
limit  of  the  settlements  had  been  considerably 
extended. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  the  adventur- 
ous was  occupied  with  the  question  as  to  what 
became  of  the  rivers  flowing  north-westerly 
and  south-westerly  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  In  1828,  Captain  Charles  Sturt 
was  sent  out  by  Governor  Darling  to  follow 
the  Macquarie  River  to  its  destination.  Beat- 
ing about  the  marshes  in  which  that  river 
seemed  to  lose  itself,  the  explorer  found  the 
primary  streams  of  a  new  river,  which  he  called 
the  Darling.  Three  years  afterwards  the  same 
party  traced  the  Murrumbidgee  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent.  In  1835,  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  accompanied  by  Cunning- 
ham, reached  the  Bogan  River,  where  the 
botanist  was  killed  by  the  natives. 

Meanwhile,  adventures  inland  had  beeu 
undertaken  from  the  coast  of  South  Australia. 
From  this  regkm  the  explorers  looked  almost 
due  northward,  and  their  ambitious  vision 
stretched  as  far  as  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
continent.  It  was  along  this  line  of  endeavor 
that  the  interior  of  Australia  was  destined  to 
be  revealed.  The  first  explorers  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  were  Dr.  Leichardt  and  Mr. 
Eyre.  The  latter  first  traversed  the  whole 
coast  from  Spencer  Gulf  to  King  George's 
Sound.  Then  from  the  gulf  he  made  his  way 
northward  to  Lake  Torrens.  Meanwhile, 
Sturt  continued  active,  and  succeeded,  in 
1845,  in  extending  his  explorations  from  the 
head-waters  of  the  Darling  a  great  distance 
towards  the  interior  of  the  continent.     Now  it 
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was  that  the  desert  character  of  the  inland  re- 
gions began  to  be  known.  Sturt's  party  was 
obliged  to  face  burning  winds,  hot  enough  to 
scorch  the  nostrils  of  a  camel,  and  to  bring  at 
midday  a  temperature  of  131°  F. 

By  this  time  the  northern  coast  of  Austra- 
lia had  been  traced  through  its  whole  extent. 
The  continent  as  far  south  as  the  bottom  of 
Gulf  Carpentaria  was  known.  In  the  fifth 
decade,  West  Australia,  far  away  from  the 
more  populous  eastern  coast,  had  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  explored,  and  its  character 
determined.  The  Arrowsmith,  the  Murchison, 
the  Gascoyne,  the  Ashburtou,  and  many  minor 
streams  falling  into  the  Western  Ocean,  were 
traced  by  explorers  hardly  inferior  in  courage 
and  adventure  to  those  who  had  led  expedi- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  contiuent. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the 
diversion  of  all  energies  to  the  mines.  In  the 
early  years  of  the  sixth  decade,  while  the  gold- 
fever  was  at  its  height,  little  geographical 
knowledge  was  added  to  the  common  sum. 
But  soon  afterwards  a  new  epoch  of  discovery 
was  opened.  In  1858,  Mr.  Stuart  led  a  com- 
pany into  the  region  of  the  South  Australian 
Lakes,  and  there  discovered  the  true  character 
of  these  waters.  It  was  demonstrated  that  Eyre 
had  made  serious  mistakes  in  his  sketches  and 
maps  from  the  illusions  of  the  prevalent  mirage. 

By  this  time  the  civil  authorities  had  be- 
come keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  interior.  The  Assembly 
of  South  Australia  offered  a  reward  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  first  man  who  would 
traverse  the  continent  from  north  to  south. 
Incited  by  the  hope  of  gaining  the  prize,  and 
perhaps  still  more  by  his  ambitions,  Stuart  re- 
solved to  tempt  his  destiny  by  the  effort.  '  In 
March  of  1860  he  accordingly  set  out  from 
Lake  Torrens,  and  reached  the  McDonnell 
range  under  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  He  was 
here  in  the  true  heart  of  the  continent,  and 
Mt.  Stuart  will  forever  preserve  the  name  of 
the  explorer.  He  was,  however,  obliged  to 
turn  back  on  reaching  the  18th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  but  not  until  he  had  gained  the  water- 
shed from  which  the  streams  descended  north- 
ward into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  1861, 
Stuart  returned  to  the  contest,  and  gained  an- 
other degree  to  the  north,  but  could  not  reach 
the  coast. 


In  Victoria,  meanwhile,  a  public  subscrip- 
tion was  raised  for  the  projection  of  a  stdl 
more  famous  expedition  into  the  interior  and 
the  north.  The  company  was  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  Robert  O'Hara  Burke  and 
William  John  Wills.  The  former  was  an 
officer  of  the  police,  and  the  latter  an  astron- 
omer from  the  observatory  of  Melbourne. 
Their  two  principal  assistants  were  Gray  and 
King.  The  expedition  departed  from  Mel- 
bourne on  the  20th  of  August,  1860,  having 
for  its  destination  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
The  course  was  first  into  the  interior,  and 
northward  to  the  Barcoo  or  Cooper  River, 
where  a  station  was  established,  and  where 
the  larger  part  of  the  company  was  left  with 
the  supplies  and  equipments.  Burke  and 
Wills,  however,  accompanied  by  King  and 
Gray,  mounted  on  camels,  and  struck  out  for 
the  North-west,  through  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  miles  of  almost  impassable  country. 
The  route  lay  through  a  desolate  region  cov- 
ered with  the  prickly  spinifex,  more  terrible 
to  man  and  beast  than  the  worst  thickets  of 
thorny  cactus.  Reaching  the  140th  meridian, 
the  travelers  turned  due  north,  aud  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  Flinders  River,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  The  party  did  not 
actually  reach  the  coast,  only  remaining  long 
enough  to  note,  by  the  rising  of  the  tide  in  the 
river,  that  they  were  in  proximity  with  the 
sea.  They  then  turned  back  to  regain  their 
company  on  the  Barcoo. 

It  was  the  23d  of  February,  1861,  when 
the  return  journey  was  undertaken.  Three  of 
the  party  perished  enroute.  Gray  died  on  the 
15th  of'  April.  On  the  21st,  Burke,  Wills, 
and  King  reached  the  Barcoo,  aud  found,  to 
their  horror,  that  the  men  had  abandoned  the 
place,  taking  the  supplies  with  them!  This 
had  been  done,  perhaps,  within  one  day  of  the 
arrival  of  the  explorers;  but  whither  the  major 
company  had  gone  could  not  be  ascertained. 
Burke,  Wills,  and  King  wandered  about  in 
half  despair  until  the  end  of  June,  subsisting 
on  the  seeds  of  plants  aud  occasional  gifts 
from  friendly  natives  found  here  and  there. 
At  last  both  Burke  and  Wills  starved  to  death. 
King  was  rescued  in  September  by  a  relief 
party  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  In  comparison 
with  the  incidents,  hardships,  and  dreadful 
end  of  the  expedition,  the  adventurous  journey 
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of  our  own  Lewis  and  Clarke  across  the  con- 
tinent seems  insignificant. 

The  bodies  of  Burke  and  Wills  were  at 
length  recovered,  and  the  great  monument  in 
Melbourne  now  attests  their  last  resting-place. 
The  continent  had  been  opened.  Mr.  Stuart 
took  up  the  work,  following  the  line  of 
Burke's  expedition  to  the  head-waters  of  the 
Adelaide  of  the  North,  and  thence  to  the  gulf. 
The  Indian  Ocean  spread  before  him,  and  the 
character  of  the  country  through  its  central 
division  was  henceforth  revealed  to  mankind. 

By  this  time  expeditions  began  to  be  thrown 
forward  into  the  still  unexplored  regions  of 
the  West.  In  1873,  Colonel  Warburton  and 
Mr.  Gosse  led  an  expedition  into  the  unknown 
country  westward  of  the  central  telegraph  line 
which  had  now  been  stretched  from  Adelaide 
and  Melbourne  to  Port  Darwin,  on  the  north- 
ern coast.  From  the  latter  point  a  submarine 
cable  was  carried  to  India,  and  from  India 
connection  had  already  been  established  with 
Great  Britain — and  if  with  Great  Britain,  the 
world.  Thus,  by  degrees,  through  the  courage, 
the  adventure,  the  ambition  and  aspirations, 
as  well  as  the  inventive  genius  of  men  and 
heroes,  the  great  continent  of  the  South  Pacific 
has  been  bound  in  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  nations  and  opened  more  fully  to  the  civil- 
izing euergies  of  the  most  enlightened  races. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  in  the  narra- 
tive from  which  a  general  survey  may  well  be 
made  of  the  Australian  States.  First  of  these 
in  order  of  historical  development  is  New 
South  Wales.  The  province  is -bounded  on 
the  north  by  Queensland ;  on  the  west,  by 
South  Australia;  on  the  south,  by  Victoria; 
and  on  the  east,  by  the  Pacific.  It  is  included 
betweeu  the  28th  and  38th  parallels  of  south 
latitude  and  the  141st  and  154th  meridians 
east  from  Greenwich.  The  area  is  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square 
miles,  being  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
continent.  The  country,  besides  its  great 
mineral  wealth,  has  a  fertile  soil,  a  fair  rain- 
fall, and  other  conditions  favorable  to  agri- 
cultural production.  The  industrial  life  of 
the  State  has  expanded  until  it  includes 
almost  every  kind  of  activity  peculiar  to  the 
productions  and  trade  of  the  temperate  zones. 
The  winters  are  mild,  and  stock  remains  un- 
housed the  year  around. 
51 


Of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country 
sufficient  has  already  been  said  in  the  general 
sketch  of  the  continent.  The  early  history  of 
the  province  includes  nearly  all  the  primitive 
annals  of  Australia;  for  it  was  here  that 
European  civilization  was  first  planted  and 
developed.  From  a  military  government  at 
the  beginning,  the  colony,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
length  secured  a  representative  government; 
and  no  sooner  had  a  Legislative  Council — 
constituted  in  part  by  appointment  and  in  part 
by  election — been  organized,  than  the  revolt 
against  the  system  of  penal  servitude  became 
universal,  until  the  same  was  finally  extermi- 
nated in  1853. 

Of  Victoria,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  same  was  detached  from  New  South  Wales, 
an  account  has  been  given  above.  The  prov- 
ince lies  between  the  parallels  of  34°  and  39° 
S.,  and  extends  from  the  141st  to  the  150th 
meridian  east.  The  greatest  width  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles,  and  the  greatest  extent, 
from  east  to  west,  about  four  hundred  and 
eighty  miles.  The  total  area  is  87,884  square 
miles.  The  coast-line  is  about  eight  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  and  has  several  fine  harbors, 
the  greatest  being  the  Bay  of  Fort  Phillip, 
the  harbor  of  Melbourne. 

Victoria  has  much  the  same  range  of  cli- 
matic conditions  with  New  South  Wales,  but 
the  sky  is  clearer,  the  atmosphere  more  salu- 
brious. Precipitation  occurs  in  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  days  of  the  year.  The 
winters  are  mild,  and  the  summers  warm  and 
dry.  Only  once  or  twice  since  the  country 
came  into  possession  of  Europeans  has  snow 
been  seen  at  Melbourne.  The  minerals  of  the 
country  are  extensive  and  rich.  The  gold- 
mines from  1851  to  1886  yielded  a  total  of 
over  a  billion  of  dollars.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing. 
It  is  here  that  the  finest  sheep  in  Australia 
are  found.  The  flocks  aggregate  more  than 
eleven  millions  of  animals.  The  cattle  are 
estimated  at  one  and  a  fourth  millions,  and  the 
horses  at  more  than  three  hundred  thousand. 

The  civil  government  of  Victoria  is  almost 
independent.  Parliament  consists  of  two 
houses.  The  Legislative  Council  is  composed  of 
forty-two  members,  chosen  by  election  from  the 
fourteen  electoral  provinces,  or  counties.  Qual- 
ifications for  votiug  are  that  the  elector  must 
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be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  hold  a  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  or  pay  taxes 
on  a  property  having  an  annual  value  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  But  grad- 
uates of  the  universities  and  colleges,  and  all 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  are  in 
virtue  of  the  fact  entitled  to  the  suffrage.  The 
term  of  office  in  the  Upper  House  is  six 
years,  and  the  members  receive  no  pay  for 
their  services.  The  Assembly  is  composed  of 
eighty-six  members,  apportioned  to  fifty-five 
•electoral  districts.  The  term  of  service  is 
three  years,  and  the  compensation  in  this 
House  is  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The 
qualifications  of  the  voter  in  the  case  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  are  simply  that  he  shall  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  shall  comply 
■with  the  law  in  establishing  his  electoral  right. 
All  voting  is  done  by  ballot.  The  Governor 
is  appointed  by  the  Queen.  Over  all  the  acts 
of  Parliament  he  has  the  right  of  veto,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  classes  of  measures, 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  sovereign  of 
the  Empire. 

In  the  practical  conduct  of  affairs  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Victoria  presents  the  usual  polit- 
ical phenomena  peculiar  to  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples.  A  single  instance  may  serve  to 
show  the  identity  of  the  methods  employed 
■with  those  of  the  home  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  1863  an  effort  was  made  by  the 
Democratic  party  to  establish  the  system  of 
protection  for  the  native  industries  of  the 
•country.  This  party  was  in  the  ascendant  in 
the  Lower  House,  and  by  that  body  a  bill  in- 
corporating the  protective  measures  was 
adopted.  But  the  bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Upper  House.  Hereupon  the  Assembly  took 
up  the  defeated  schedule  and  attached  it  to 
the  Appropriation  Bill  for  the  year.  This  was 
equivalent  to  saying,  No  tariff,  no  appropria- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  Government. 

But  the  Council  stood  firm,  and  the  Ap- 
propriation Bill  was  allowed  to  fail.  The  an- 
nual resources  of  the  Government  were  thus 
cut  off,  and  the  business  of  the  colony  had  to 
be  transacted  without  funds.  The  struggle 
continued  for  three  years.  Sir  Charles  Dar- 
ling, the  Governor,  was  held  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Democratic  party,  and  was  re- 
called.    At  this,  the  Lower  House  voted  au 


appropriation  to  Lady  Darling  of  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  home  Government,  in 
1868,  provided  for  Sir  Charles  another  place 
in  the  public  service,  and  the  Assembly  gave 
expression  to  their  final  sentiment  by  sending 
after  him,  under  the  head  of  arrears  of  salary, 
an  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
The  incident  is  sufficiently  significant  as  show- 
ing the  universality  of  the  temper  of  British 
colonists  the  world  over,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  illustrating  the  fact  that  a  colonial  depend- 
ency is  not  likely  to  favor  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  Free  Trade. 

The  great  province  of  Queensland  has  an 
approximate  area  of  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  square  miles.  It  extends  from  the 
11th  to  the  29th  parallel  of  south  latitude,  and 
from  the  138th  to  the  154th  meridian  east  from 
Greenwich.  The  population,  according  to  the 
latest  census,  somewhat  exceeds  three  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  sea-line  of  Queensland 
is  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
in  extent.  There  is  a  plentiful  distribution  of 
small  islands  along  the  coast,  and  several  good 
bays  and  inlets.  We  have  here  reached  the 
forest  country  of  Australia.  Here,  also,  are 
found  many  rich  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
tin,  and  coal.  In  the  coast  regions  the  rain- 
fall reaches  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  thirty 
inches ;  but  in  the  inland  district  the  precip- 
itation is  only  one-fourth  as  great.  The  most 
inauspicious  feature  of  the  climate  is  the  mon- 
soon, or  hot  wind,  out  of  the  Australian  desert. 

The  gold  product  of  Queensland  is  immense, 
but  has  declined  considerably  of  late  years. 
In  1875  more  than  seven  billion  dollars  of  the 
precious  metal  were  exported,  against  about  four 
billions  in  1882.  Until  recently  agriculture 
has,  in  the  presence  of  such  enormous  profits, 
been  in  a  backward  state.  Nevertheless  the 
soil  is  not  unfavorable  to  such  products  as 
spring  from  the  earth.  The  growth  of  sugar- 
cane has  of  late  years  excited  much  attention 
among  both  the  European  and  Chinese  elements 
of  the  population.  Many  circumstances  have 
operated  against  the  wool  industries  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  though  the  flocks  are 
extensive  and  profitable,  they  have  not 
reached  the  tremendous  development  of  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  civil  government  has  the  same  general 
form    as     that    of    New    South   Wales    and 
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Victoria.  The  Governor  is  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  the  Parliament  is  composed  of 
two  elective  branches,  the  Legislative  Council 
and  the  Assembly.  While  in  many  respects 
Queensland  is  behind  her  sister  provinces  on 
the  south,  in  the  matter  of  education  she  has 
led  the  way  among  all  the  Australian  com- 
munities. Public  instruction  is  free,  secular, 
and  compulsory.  Under  this  general  plan  a 
thorough  system  of  education  has  arisen,  under 
the  patronage  and  direction  of  the  State  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  many  private  and  denomina- 


tional schools  have    contributed  somewhat   to 
the  general  advancement  of  the  people. 

South  Australia,  since  the  inclusion 
therewith  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  for- 
merly known  as  Alexandra  Land,  has  an  area 
of  over  nine  hundred  and  three  thousand 
square  miles.  The  country  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  11°  and  38°  S.,  and  extends  from 
129°  to  141°  east  from  Greenwich.  The 
coast  line  is  broken  by  the  two  large  gulfs  of 
Spencer  and  St.  Vincent.  The  former  spreads 
into  the  open  sea,  but  the  latter  is  fairly  well 


inclosed  at  the  mouth  by  Kangaroo  Island. 
The  climate,  though  the  country  is  approxi- 
mate to  a  limitless  expanse  of  water,  is  dry. 
The  clouds  from  the  Indian  Ocean  have 
already  been  wrung  out  before  reaching  this 
part  of  the  continent.  For  a  short  distance 
from  the  coast  there  is  a  bare  sufficiency  of 
rain,  but  the  precipitation  at  Adelaide  falls  as 
low  as  sixteen  inches  per  annum. 

South  Australia  was  one  of  the  first  dis- 
tricts of  the  continent  to  develop  a  mining  in- 
dustry; but  the  product  of  the  precious  metals 
in  this  province  was  never  of  great  magni- 
tude. On  the  other  hand,  agriculture 
here  took  the  lead,  and  to  the  present 
day  the  products  of  South  Australia  are 
primarily  agricultural.  The  civil  govern- 
ment of  South  Australia  is  modeled  after 
the  same  plan  which  we  have  already 
described  for  the  other  colonies.  The 
Legislative  Council  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members,  and  the  Assembly  of  fifty- 
two  members,  representing  respectively  a 
body  of  electors  with  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  a  second  body  without  such 
restriction.  After  the  beginning  of  civil 
government  in  1835,  affairs  went  badly 
for  a  season,  and  in  1841  the  charter  oP 
the  colony  was  suspended.  At  length, 
however,  with  the  revival  of  prosperity, 
more  particularly  with  the  opening  of  the 
copper-mines,  public  credit  and  confidence 
were  restored,  and  during  the  fifth  decade 
there  was  a  steady  addition  to  the  popu- 
lation. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  gold-fever, 
however,  great  numbers  left  South  Aus- 
tralia and  drifted  into  the  mining  region 
of  the  eastern  provinces.  For  a  season 
it  appeared  that  the  country  around  the 
bay  of  St.  Vincent  would  be  depopulated.  But 
the  necessity  of  feeding  the  miners  soon  drew 
upon  the  agricultural  regions,  and  the  products  . 
of  South  Australia  were  iu  great  demand. 
There  was  thus  a  reflex  draft  to  the  west 
which  presently  restored  the  equilibrium  of 
population  and  tended  powerfully  to  develop 
the  natural  industries  of  South  Australia. 

The  remainder  of  the  provinces  of  the 
continent  are  still  in  a  transitional  condition. 
The  great  expansion  of  the  civilizing  forces 
has    been    in    the   eastern    and    south-eastern 
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portions  of  the  country.  The  exploration  and 
colonization  of  the  remaining  region  has  been 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  which  have  not 
yet  been  surmounted.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
widely  extended  desert  regions  of  the  interior 
may  never  be  reclaimed,  but  the  maritime 
districts  offer,  along  the  whole  extent  of  eight 
thousand  miles  of  sea-board,  an  inviting  pros- 
pect for  adventure  and  enterprise — the  found- 
ing of  colonies,  the  planting  of  institutions, 
and  the  development  of  States. 

We  may  here  note  the  progress  of  Australia 
as    illustrated    in    her  principal    cities.      The 


about  three  miles  inland,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yarra,  but  the  suburbs  have  now  extended  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  and  cover 
the  coast  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Wide 
streets,  laid  out  at  right  angles  and  well-paved, 
attest  the  public  spirit  of  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. For  the  city  proper  the  census  of 
1881  showed  a  population  of  sixty-five  thou- 
sand eight  hundred.  About  the  central  mu- 
nicipality are  grouped  fifteen  suburban  towns 
and  villages,  whose  population  in  the  total 
many  times  exceeds  that  of  the  city  proper. 
At  the  present  day  the  aggregate  is  doubtless 
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greatest  of  these  is  Melbourne,  capital  of  Vic- 
toria, situated  at  the  head  of  Bay  Fort  Phillip. 
The  history  of  this  metropolis  of  the  South 
Pacific  is  covered  in  its  entirety  by  the  lives 
of  men  still  living.  It  was  founded  in  1835 
by  Captain  Fawkner,  of  the  ship  Enterprise, 
who  sailed  into  the  Yarra,  went  ashore,  and 
planted  a  village  in  the  coast  forest.  The 
place  was  first  called  Williamstown,  in 
honor  of  William  IV.,  but  soon  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  Melbourne,  from  Lord 
Melbourne,  Prime  Minister  of  England.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  emporiums  of 
the  outlying  British  Empire.     The  old  city  lay 


nearly  four  hundred  thousand  souls.  The 
situation  is  picturesque  and  the  city  beautiful. 
The  public  buildings  are  of  a  high  order. 
The  Parliament  Houses,  faced  on  the  four 
fronts  with  freestone,  have  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. The  Treasury,  the  Post-office,  the 
Custom-house,  and  the  Government  offices  are 
only  second  in  importance.  The  City  Court 
is  one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Australia, 
having  a  cupola  after  the  style  of  our  Capitol 
at  Washington.  The  Public  Library  and 
Museum,  in  Swanstou  Street,  is  an  edifice  of 
the  first  order.  Within  are  gathered  not  only 
the  library  proper,  but  collections  of  paintings, 
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statutes,  and  casts.  The  University  of  Mel- 
bourne, while  not  imposing  for  its  buildings, 
has  beautiful  grounds  and  excellent  adapta- 
tions. In  1881  the  faculty  consisted  of  ten 
professors  and  twelve  lecturers,  and  the  at- 
tendance of  students  reached  four  hundred. 
Full  instruction  is  given  in  the  arts,  in  law, 
in  medicine,  and  in  civil  engineering.  The 
Exhibition  building  of  Melbourne  is  also 
worthy  of  note.  The  nave  is  five  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
in  breadth,  while  the  two  annexes  have  each 
a  depth  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  The 
Mint,  erected  in  1872,  is  a  handsome  and  im- 


city  is  less  regular  than  that  of  the  Victoria 
capital,  and  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
an  old  English  town.  But  the  public  edifices 
may  well  be  mentioned  with  praise.  The  Ex- 
change, the  Government-house,  the  University, 
the  Post-office,  and  the  Town  Hall  are  all  im- 
posing and  elegant  structures.  Such  also  are 
the  Parliament  buildings,  and  the  Treasury, 
the  Railway  Station,  and  the  theaters,  the 
Anglican  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedrals. 
The  city  can  also  boast  of  Hyde  Park,  of  an 
extent  of  forty  acres;  the  Domain,  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  acres  ;  and  the  Botanical 
Garden,  of  thirty-eight  acres.     More  recently 
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posing  structure.  The  Governor's  residence, 
on  a  height  beyond  the  Yarra,  is  worthy,  in 
an  architectural  sense,  of  the  uses  to  which  it 
devoted. 

Second  only  to  Melbourne  in  population 
and  importance,  and  oldest  of  the  Australian 
cities,  is  Sydney,  capital  of  New  South  Wales. 
According  to  the  census  of  1886,  the  population 
exceeded  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand. The  city  lies  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  great  harbor  of  Port  Jackson,  best  in 
Australia.  It  is  about  four  miles  from  the 
entrance,  and  is  distant  from  Melbourne  four 
hundred  and    fifty  miles.     The    plan    of  the 


the  great  parks,  named  Prince  Alfred,  Bel- 
more,  and  Moore,  have  been  laid  out,  with  an 
area  of  five  hundred  acres. 

Besides  the  University,  which  is  modeled 
after  those  of  England,  Sydney  has  St.  Paul's 
Americau  College  and  St.  John's  College,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  well 
as  institutions  directed  by  the  Presbyterians 
and  the  Wesleyans.  A  Normal  School,  a 
Nautical  School,  a  Free  Museum,  a  Public 
Library,  and  au  Astronomical  Observatory 
bear  witness  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
people.  Sydney  was  founded  in  1788,  and 
was    named   for    Viscount    Sydney,  the    first 
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Colonial  Secretary.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1842,  and  was  selected  in  1875  as  the  seat  of 
the  Australian  Industrial  Exposition. 

The  third  city  in  importance  is  Adelaide, 
capital  of  South  Australia.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Torrens,  seven  miles  from  Port  Adelaide, 
between  which  and  the  city  is  a  railway.  The 
river  divides  North  Adelaide  from  South, 
which  is  the  larger  of  the  two  towns.  We 
have  here  another  example  of  the  regularity 
of  plan,  the  broad  streets  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  regular  distribution  of 
parts,  which  may  be  noted  in  Melbourne.  The 
Government  buildings,  including  the  Official 
Residence,  Post-office,  and  the  Railway  Sta- 
tion, are  the  most  important  public  edifices. 
Churches  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  hold 


town  became  a  free  settlement.  After  another 
span  of  seventeen  years,  Brisbane  was  made  the 
capital  of  Queensland.  By  1886  the  population 
had  increased  to  thirty-two  thousand  souls. 
To  the  present,  however,  the  city  has  not  been 
able  to  compete  to  any  considerable  extent  with 
Melbourne  and  Sydney,  or  even  with  Adelaide. 
We  thus  see  displayed,  even  from  our  great 
distance  of  observation,  the  States  and  cities 
of  the  Australian  continent.  As  to  Tasmania, 
or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  same  was  con- 
stituted a  penal  colony  as  early  as  1803.  The 
spot  chosen  for  the  first  settlement  of  convicts 
was  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Hobart, 
which,  long  since  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  its  inauspicious  origin,  has  reached  a  pop- 
ulation of  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
souls.     The  abolition  of  the  penal  system  was 


a  prominent  place  among  the  structures  of  the 
city.  There  is  a  Botanical  Garden  in  the 
midst  of  what  are  called  the  Park  Lands, 
which  cover  nearly  two  thousand  acres.  The 
city  was  founded  in  1836,  and  was  named  in 
honor  of  Queen  Adelaide,  wife  of  William 
IV.  The  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  in 
1842,  from  which  date  the  city  had  a  steady 
growth,  reaching,  according  to  the  census  of 
1881,  a  population  of  more  than  thirty-eight 
thousand. 

Fourth  in  importance  may  be  mentioned 
the  city  of  Brisbane,  capital  of  Queensland. 
It  is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  twenty-five  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  Moreton  Bay.  The  place  was 
founded,  in  1825,  as  a  penal  colony.  Such  it 
continued  to  be  for  seventeen  years,  when  the 
criminal  establishment  was  abolished,  and   the 


not  accomplished  in  Tasmania  until  1853 ;  but 
with  that  event  the  stream  of  immigration  set 
in  rapidly,  and  the  social  and  political  condi- 
ition  of  the  colony  was  soon  transformed  by 
the  impact  of  a  healthier  population. 

All  of  the  Australian  provinces  have  a 
common  type  of  government.  Each  is  under 
its  own  Constitution  and  local  laws.  The  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  continent  are  modeled 
after  those  of  the  home  Government  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  difference  in  situation  has 
introduced  many  modifications  in  the  statutes 
and  governmental  system  of  the  country.  In 
general  all  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
West  Australia,  enjoy  a  responsible  govern- 
ment ;  that  is,  one  answerable  to  the  people. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  West  Australia 
will  long  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  this 
administration.     The    different    parts — execu- 
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tive,  legislative,  judicial — of  the  Australian 
governments  are  the  types,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
corresponding  form  under  the  British  Constitu- 
tion. The  Queen  is  represented  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  province ;  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  the  Legislative  Council;  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  members  of  the  Council  are  either  nom- 
inated or  elected ;  but  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  are  all  elected  by  the  people. 

It  has  happened  many  times  in  the  history 
of  the  colonial  governments  that  serious  dead- 
locks, such  as  that  of  1863,  in  Victoria,  have 
occurred  in  legislation,  owing  to  disagreements 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  of  the 
Parliaments.     This    has   led    to   an    agitation 


tralia.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the 
newer  country  espoused,  without  fear,  those 
liberal  principles  which  found  but  a  timid 
voice  in  the  older.  In  general,  the  theory  of 
manhood  suffrage  has  been  adopted  through- 
out Australia.  The  people  vote  by  ballot. 
The  members  of  the  Assembly  are  paid  for 
their  services.  The  sessions  of  Parliament  are 
triennial.  In  short,  in  all  of  its  features  the 
Australian  system  of  government  is  as  pop- 
ular in  its  methods  and  democratic  in  its  prin- 
ciples as  may  be,  consistently  with  the  great 
Constitution  of  the  monarchy,  from  which  the 
local  governments  derive  their  existence. 

A  still  larger  question  of  Australian  politics 
has  of  late  years  arisen    respecting  the  union 


with  a  view  to  modify- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the 
Councils ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  near  future  will  witness  such  a  change 
as  will  make  the  members  of  the  Upper  Houses 
more  directly  responsive  to  the  popular  will. 

The  general  statutes  of  the  British  Empire 
are  in  force  in  Australia,  unless  the  same  have 
been  superseded  by  positive  local  enactments. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  local  laws  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Queen  for  her  sanction 
before  they  can  come  into  force.  Mutual  de- 
pendence is  thus  established  between  the  home 
and  the  local  Government.  Most  of  the  salu- 
tarv  reforms  which  were  agitated  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  decade,  1830-40,  have  be- 
come fundamental  in  the  Constitutions  of  Aus- 


of  all  the  provinces  in  one  Federation.  The 
movement  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  which 
we  have  seen  working  out  its  legitimate  re- 
sults in  the  States  of  Canada.  Nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  at  no  distant  day  such  a  general 
governmental  union  of  the  Australian  coun- 
tries may  be  effected.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
many  civil  and  political  advantages  would 
accrue  from  the  establishment  of  a  central 
government  for  the  whole  continent;  nor  is 
such  an  agitation  an  occasion  for  alarm  either 
to  the  home  Government  of  the  Empire,  or 
to  the  local  governments  of  the  several  colonies. 
As  it  respects  the  nationality  of  the  people 
of  Australia,  the  great  majority  are  from  the 
British  Islands.  Every  year,  however,  raises 
the  percentage  of  those  who  are  native  born. 
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Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected  in 
the  premises,  the  next  in  number  among  the 
foreign  populations  are  the  Chinese,  of  whom 
there  are  no  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  in 
Queensland.  The  Orientals  have  for  the  most 
part  been  drawn  to  the  country  by  the  mag- 
netism of  the  Australian  gold-mines.  So 
numerous  have  the  Chinese  become  in  certain 
districts  that  the  Assembly  of  Queensland  has 
in  the  last  few  years  adopted  some  stringent 
laws  for  the  restriction  of  this  kind  of  immi- 
gration. Next  in  strength  among  the  foreign 
elements  of  Australia  are  the  Germans.  The 
principal  settlements  of  people  of  this  blood 
are  in  Queensland  and  South  Australia.  After 
these  three  principal  foreign  populations,  the 
Australian  census  shows  a  mixture  of  nearly 
all  the  nationalities  of  the  world,  European, 
American,  Asiatic.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  draft  which  Australia 
has  thus  made,  and  is  making,  upon  other 
States  and  kingdoms — notwithstanding  the 
fecundity  of  her  soil,  the  richness  of  her  mines, 
the  salubrity  of  her  climate — the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  the  country  is  the  most  thinly  pop- 
ulated of  all  the  outlying  possessions  of  Great 
Britain.  The  continent  has  not  as  yet  one 
person  to  every  square  mile  of  territory.  The 
paucity  of  the  Australian  population  may  -well 
appear  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  average 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  two  hundred  and 
eighty  to  the  square  mile,  and  a  little  over 
thirty  in  the  whole  of  the  British  dominions. 
Of  all  the  provinces  of  Australia,  Victoria  is 
most  populous,  having  an  average  of  nearly 
ten  to  the  square  mile.  The  most  thinly  set- 
tled region  is  West  Australia,  where  there  is 
as  yet  only  one  inhabitant  for  every  thirty- 
three  square  miles  of  territory.  The  birth  rate 
in  all  the  colonies,  is  high,  and  the  immigra- 
tion in  1881  over  twenty-four  thousand. 

In  industrial  energies  and  internal  improve- 
ments the  Australians  are  displaying  a  com- 
mendable zeal.  Three  great  lines  of  steam- 
ships— namely,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
and  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany— carry  the  mails  between  Australia  and 
Great  Britain.  During  the  year  1880  more 
than  eight  thousand  vessels  arrived  in  the 
Australian  ports.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits  the   net  tonnage   of  the   steamers  and 


sailing-vessels  owned  by  the   various  Austra- 
lian colonies  in  1880-81 : 


NAME  OF  COLONY. 

Sailio 

g-Vessels. 

«-» 

Total. 

No. 

Tounage. 

No. 

J77 

Net 
Tonnage 

No. 

Towage. 

New  South  Wales.. 

445 
59 
207 
181 
251 
109 

54.565 

32.768 
15,785 
1.896 
6.798 
3,280 
15,161 
569 

770 
574 
94 
280 
201 
335 
121 

87.333 
70,051 
5,057 
31,365 
17,543 
58,630 

3,161 
24,567 
14,263 
43.469 

6,643 

35 
73 
20 
84 
12 

South  Australia.... 

1.745 
9 

200,934 

630 

76,257 
19 

2,375 

277,191 

The  industrial  development  of  Australia 
may  be  further  illustrated  with  a  few  ad- 
ditional facts  gathered  from  the  census  of 
1881-82.  At  that  time  the  total  aggregate 
of  gold  taken  from  the  mines  of  Victoria  had 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  a  thousand  and 
ten  billions  of  dollars.  The  aggregate  from 
New  South  Wales  was  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  billions,  and  that  from  Queensland  fifty- 
six  billions,  which,  together  with  the  yield 
from  Tasmania,  made  a  grand  total  of  a  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  fifty-five  billions  of 
dollars.  The  Australian  exports  had,  up  to 
this  time,  risen  to  a  total  of  two  hundred  and 
eleven  millions,  and  the  imports  to  two  hun- 
dred aud  twenty-six  millions.  The  total  pop- 
ulation was  two  million  two  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  thousand — an  aggregate  which  has 
been  steadily  augmented  during  the  current 
decade.  According  to  the  same  census,  the 
total  product  of  wool  was  two  hundred  and 
forty-eight  million  pounds,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  sheep  over  sixty-one  million.  Of  these 
more  than  one-half,  namely,  thirty-three  mill- 
ions, belonged  to  Queensland.  In  this  province 
immense  tracts  of  country  had  been  converted 
into  sheep-ranches,  and  the  ranges,  as  well  as 
the  flocks  which  they  contained,  were  re- 
garded as  the  finest  in  the  world.  Merino 
and  other  fine  breeds  of  sheep  had  been  im- 
ported into  the  continent  at  an  early  date, 
and  had  been  multiplied,  with  great  rapidity, 
under  the  genial  climate. 

From  other  points  of  view  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country  has  been  equally 
successful.  In  1882  there  were  in  actual  opera- 
tion forty-one  hundred  and  eighty-four  miles 
of  railway,  while  eleven  hundred  and  forty-six 
miles  additional   were  in  process  of  construe- 
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tion.  Other  lines  of  importance,  like  that  from 
Sydney  to  Adelaide,  were  projected,  many  of 
which  have  since  been  completed.  One  am- 
bitious scheme  proposed  the  building  of  a 
transcontinental  railway  from  Adelaide,  along 
the  telegraph  route,  through  the  vast  interior, 
to  the  northern  coast,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
hundred  miles.  Of  telegraphs  there  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  1882,  nearly  forty 
thousand  miles  in  operation.  In  all  material 
respects  the  civilization  of  Australia  has  ap- 
proximated that  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  incident  of  the 
eocial  evolution  in  Australia  within  this  (the 
ninth)  decade  has  been  the  struggle  between 
the  ruling  citizenship  of  the  colonies  and  the 
Asiatic  population.  We  have  already  noted 
the  heavy  influx  of  Chinese  into  the  country. 
On  their  first  coming  they  had  few  relations 
with  the  Europeans.  They  entered  the  mines 
and  kept  apart.  But  at  length  they  sought 
and  obtained  employment  at  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers. In  recent  times  the  production  of 
sugar-cane  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
the  industry  of  Queensland.  For  this  work 
the  Chinese  were  found  to  be  well  adapted. 
The  Polynesian  Islands  had  also  sent  over 
their  contribution   of  Kanakas   from  Hawaii. 

This  foreign  labor  was  cheap  in  the  last 
degree,  and  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  sugar- 
planters.  The  wages  usually  paid  to  Chinese 
and  Kanakas  was  thirty  dollars  a  year,  includ- 
ing food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  while  the 
white  laborers  demanded,  and  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive,  two  hundred  and  sixty  dol- 
lars a  year,  with  boarding  and  lodging.  The 
planters  declared  that  the  success  of  the  sugar 
plantations  depended  upon  the  employment  of 
the  cheap  foreign  labor,  and  with  this  view  of 
the  case,  the  home  Government  of  Great 
Britain  sympathized.  The  European  and 
native  colonists,  however,  were  strongly 
opposed  to  the  introduction  and  employment 
of  the  Chinese  and  Kanakas.  The  govern- 
mental authorities  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and, 
in  1884,  adopted  stringent  regulations  against 
the  importation  of  cheap  labor  into  Australia. 

The  contest  was  similar  in  all  respects  to 
that  which  we  have  witnessed  in  California. 
For  four  years  the  struggle  continued  against 
the  importation  of  foreign  laborers.  A  poll- 
tax  of  fifty  dollars  was  put  on  every  Chinese 


immigrant.  It  was  also  enacted  that  only  one 
such  immigrant  should  be  brought  as  a  passen- 
ger for  every  one  hundred  tons  of  the  ship's 
burden  in  which  he  came.  Even  these  meas- 
ures did  not  prove  sufficient,  and  in  1888  a 
colonial  act  was  passed  for  the  total  exclusion 
of  Asiatic  laborers.  The  people  of  Australia 
demanded  that  a  treaty  similar  to  that  which 
Angell  had  procured  for  the  United  States 
should  be  negotiated  by  the  Home  Government 
for  Australia.  But  this  the  British  Ministry 
refused  to  do.  A  threat  was  put  forth  by 
Parliament  that  the  restrictive  legislation  of 
the  Australian  colonies  should  be  abrogated. 
Hereupon  Lord  Carrington,  Governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  sent  home  a  communication  pre- 
pared by  his  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  in 
which  it  was  declared  that  the  Australian 
authorities  were  acting  under  the  force  of 
a  public  opinion  which  could  not  be  withstood. 
Parliament  was  advised  that  the  restrictive 
measures  were  in  self-defense,  and  that  they 
could  not  be  relaxed  without  ruin  to  the 
whole  social  and  industrial  system.  As  usual 
in  such  cases,  the  British  Government  yielded, 
and  the  Australian  colonies  were  permitted  to 
conduct  their  affairs  in  their  own  manner. 

It  is  evident,  on  the  whole,  that  the  potency 
of  the  great  South  Pacific  continent  has  not 
yet  been  fully  revealed  to  the  world.  True, 
the  vast  interior  is  a  desert,  but  there  remain 
fully  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  arable  and  grazing  lands  which  invite 
the  enterprise  of  immigrants,  provoking  all  the 
energies  of  those  who  come.  As  we  have 
seen,  the  development  of  this  New  World  and 
its  amazing  resources  has  only  begun.  What 
may  be  the  political  and  social  future  of  this 
great  ocean-bound  land,  to  what  rank  Aus- 
tralia shall  presently  rise  among  the  great 
powers  of  the  world,  it  were  useless  to  predict. 
But  if  the  energy  of  the  race,  the  natural 
gifts  of  the  country,  the  freedom  and  progress 
of  Australian  institutions,  may  be  taken  as  a 
criterion,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
land  which  only  half  a  century  ago  was  stig- 
matized as  the  home  of  criminals — the  de- 
bouchure of  all  the  streams  of  vice  and  filth — 
purified  at  length  by  her  own  internal  energies, 
and  raised  by  the  .native  vigor  of  her  people, 
shall  assume  no  second  rank  among  the  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world. 
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Chapter  clviil- conclusion. 


|HE  concluding  paragraphs 
of  a  historical  work  may 
well  be  brief  aud  simple. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  the 
writer  of  history  to  mor- 
alize at  length  upon  the 
events  which  are  sketched 
by  his  pen.  He  is  forbidden  to  conjecture,  to 
imagine,  to  dream.  He  has  learned,  albeit 
against  his  will,  to  moderate  his  enthusiasm,  to 
curb  his  fancy,  to  be  humble  in  the  presence 
of  facts.  To  him  the  scenery  on  the  shore  of 
the  stream  that  bears  him  onward — tall  trees 
and  giant  rocks — must  pass  but  half  observed, 
and  for  him  the  sun  and  the  south  wind  strive 
in  vain  to  make  enticing  pictures  on  the  play- 
ful eddies  of  human  thought. 

None  the  less,  the  writer  of  history  may  occa- 
sionally pause  to  reflect ;  he  may  ever  and  anon 
throw  out  an  honest  deduction  drawn  from  the 
events  upon  which  his  attention  has  been  fixed. 
Particularly  is  this  true  when  he  has  come  to 
the  end.  All  of  a  sudden  he  anchors  in  the 
bay  of  the  present,  and  realizes  that  his  voyage 
is  done.  In  such  a  moment  there  is  a  natural 
reversion  of  the  thought  from  its  long  and 
devious  track  across  the  fields,  valleys,  and 
wastes  of  the  past,  and  a  strong  disposition  to 
educe  some  lesson  from  the  events  which  he 
has  recorded. 

The  first  and  most  general  truth  in  history 
is  that  men  ought  to  be  free.  If  happiness  is  the 
end  of  the  human  race,  then  freedom  is  its 
condition.  And  this  freedom  is  not  to  be  a 
kind  of  half-escape  from  thralldom  and  tyr- 
anny, but  ample  and  absolute.  The  emanci- 
pation in  order  to  be  emancipation  at  all, 
must  be  complete.  To  the  historian  it  must 
ever  appear  strange  that  men  have  been  so 
distrustful  of  this  central  principle  in  the 
philosophy  of  human  history.  It  is  an  astound- 
ing fact  that  the  major  part  of  the  energies  of 
mankind  have  been  expended  in  precisely  the 
opposite  way — in  the  enslavement  rather  than 
the  liberation  of  the  race.  _  Every  generation 
has  sat  like  a  stupid  image  of  Buddha  on  the 
breast  of  its  own   aspirations,  and   they  who 


have  struggled  to  break  their  own  and  the 
fetters  of  their  fellow-men  have  been  regarded 
aud  treated  as  the  common  enemies  of  human 
peace  and  happiness.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  been  saviors  and  benefactors  of  whom 
the  world  has  not  been  worthy.  The  greatest 
fallacy  with  which  the  human  intellect  has 
ever  been  beguiled  is,  that  the  present — what- 
ever age  may  be  called  the  present — has  con- 
ceded to  men  all  the  freedom  which  they  are 
fit  to  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  no  age  has  done 
so.  Every  age  has  been  a  Czar,  and  every  re- 
former is  threatened  with  Siberia. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  this  baleful 
opposition  and  fierce  hostility  to  the  forward 
and  freedom-seeking  movement  of  the  race, 
the  fact  remains  that  to  be  free  is  the  prime 
condition  of  all  the  greatness,  wisdom,  and 
happiness  in  the  world.  Whatever  force, 
therefore,  contributes  to  widen  the  limits  which 
timid  fear  or  selfish  despotism  has  set  as  the 
thus-far  of  freedom,  is  a  civilizing  force,  and 
deserves  to  be  augmented  by  the  individual 
will  and  personal  endeavor  of  every  lover  of 
mankind  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  every  force 
which  tends  to  fix  around  the  teeming  brains 
and  restless  activities  of  men  one  of  those  so- 
called  necessary  barriers  to  their  progress  and 
ambition,  is  a  force  of  barbarism  and  cruelty, 
meriting  the  relentless  antagonism  of  every 
well-wisher  of  his  kind. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  the  battle 
is  not  yet  ended,  the  victory  not  yet  won. 
The  present  is  relatively  —  not  absolutely, 
thanks  to  the  great  warriors  of  humanity — as 
much  the  victim  of  the  enslaving  forces  as 
was  the  past;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  philan- 
thropist, the  sage,  the  statesman,  to  give  the 
best  of  his  life  aud  genius  to  the  work  of 
breaking  down,  and  not  imposing,  those  bul- 
warks aud  barriers  which  superstition  and 
conservatism  have  reared  as  the  ramparts  of 
civilization,  and  for  which  an  enlightened  peo- 
ple have  no  more  need  than  for  a  Chinese  wall. 

One  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  freedom, 
and  therefore  of  the  progress  and  happiness  of 
our  race,    is  over-organization.     Mankind  have 
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been  organized  to  death.  Tbe  social,  political, 
and  ecclesiastical  forms  which  have  been  in- 
stituted have  become  so  hard  and  cold  and 
obdurate  that  the  life,  the  emotion,  the  soul 
within,  has  been  well-nigh  extinguished. 
Among  all  the  civil,  political,  and  churchly 
institutions  of  the  world,  it  would  be  difficult 
to-day  to  select  that  one  which  is  not  in  a 
large  measure  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the 
beneficiaries.  The  Organization  has  become 
the  principal  thing,  and  the  Man  only  a  sec- 
ondary consideration.  It  must  be  served  and 
obeyed.  He  may  be  despised  aud  neglected. 
It  must  be  consulted,  honored,  feared ; 
crowned  with  flowers,  starred  and  studded 
with  gold.  He  may  be  left  a  starving  pauper, 
homeless,  friendless,  childless,  shivering  in  mil- 
dewed tatters;  a  scavenger,  and  beggar  at  the 
doorway  of  the  court. 

All  this  must  presently  be  reversed.  Or- 
ganization is  not  the  principal  thing ;  man 
himself  is  better.  The  institution,  the  party, 
the  creed,  the  government, — that  does  not  serve 
Mm;  does  not  conduce  to  his  interests,  pro- 
gress, and  enlightenment;  is  not  only  a  piece 
of  superfluous  rubbish  on  the  stage  of  modern 
civilization,  but  is  a  real  stumbling-block,  a 
positive  clog  and  detriment  to  the  welfare  and 
best  hopes  of  mankind. 

Closely  allied  with  this  overwrought  organ- 
ization of  society  is  the  pernicious  theory  of 
paternalism — that  delusive,  medireval  doctrine, 
which  proposes  to  effect  the  social  and  indi- 
vidual elevation  of  man  by  "protecting,"  and 
therefore  subduing,  him.  The  theory  is  that 
man  is  a  sort  of  half-iufant,  half-imbecile, 
who  must  be  led  along  and  guarded  as  one 
would  lead  and  guard  a  foolish  and  imperti- 
nent child.  It  is  believed  and  taught  that 
men  seek  not  their  own  best  interests;  that 
they  are  the  natural  enemies  and  destroyers 
of  their  own  peace  ;  that  human  energy,  when 
liberated  and  no  longer  guided  by  the  facti- 
tious machinery  of  society  and  the  State, 
either  slides  rapidly  backwards  into  barbarism, 
or  rushes  forward  only  to  stumble  and  fall 
headlong  by  its  own  audacity.  Therefore,  so- 
ciety must  be  a  good  master,  a  garrulous  old 
nurse  to  her  children  !  She  must  take  care  of 
them  ;  teach  them  what  to  do  ;  lead  them  by 
the  swaddling  bands  ;  coax  them  into  some  fee- 
ble and  well-regulated  activity;  feed  them  on 


her  insipid  porridge  with  the  antiquated  spoons 
of  her  superstition.  The  State  must  govern 
and  repress.  The  State  must  strengthen  her 
apparatus,  improve  her  machine.  She  must 
put  her  subjects  down;  she  must  keep  them 
down.  She  must  teach  them  to  be  tame  and 
tractable  ;  to  go  at  her  will ;  to  rise,  to  halt, 
to  sit,  to  sleep,  to  wake  at  her  bidding ;  to  be 
humble  aud  meek.  And  all  this  with  the  be- 
lief that  men  so  subordinated  and  put  down 
can  be,  should  be,  ought  to  be,  great  aud 
happy!  They  are  so  well  cared  for,  so  hap- 
pily governed  ! 

On  the  contrary,  if  history  has  proved — 
does  prove — any  one  thing,  it  is  this:  Man 
when  least  governed  is  greatest.  When  his 
heart,  his  brain,  his  limbs  are  unbound,  he 
straightway  begins  to  flourish,  to  triumph,  to 
be  glorious.  Then,  indeed,  he  sends  up  the 
green  and  blossoming  trees  of  his  ambition. 
Then,  indeed,  he  flings  out  both  hands  to  grasp 
the  skyland  and  the  stars.  Then,  indeed,  he 
feels  no  longer  a  need  for  the  mastery  of  so- 
ciety ;  no  longer  a  want  of  some  guardian  and 
intermeddling  state  to  inspire  and  direct  his 
energies.  He  grows  in  freedom.  His  philan- 
thropy expands ;  his  nature  rises  to  a  noble 
stature  ;  he  springs  forward  to  grasp  the  grand 
substance,  the  shadow  of  which  he  has  seen  in 
his  dreams.  He  is  happy.  He  feels  himself 
released  from  the  domination  of  an  artificial 
scheme  which  has  been  used  for  long  ages  for 
the  subjection  of  his  fathers  and  himself. 
What  men  want,  what  they  need,  what  they 
hunger  for,  what  they  will  one  day  have  the 
courage  to  demand  and  take,  is  less  organic 
government — not  more ;  a  freer  manhood  and 
fewer  shackles;  a  more  cordial  liberty;  a 
lighter  fetter  of  form,  aud  a  more  spontaneous 
virtue. 

Of  all  things  that  are  incidentally  needed 
to  usher  in  the  promised  democracy  and  broth- 
erhood of  man — the  coming  new  era  of  en- 
lightenment and  peace — one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial is  toleration.  It  is  a  thing  which  the  world 
has  never  yet  enjoyed — is  just  now  beginning  to 
enjoy.  Almost  every  page  of  the  ancient  and 
mediaeval  history  of  mankind  has  been  made 
bloody  with  some  form  of  intolerance.  Until 
the  present  day  the  baleful  shadow  of  this  sin 
against  humanity  has  been  upon  the  world. 
The  prescriptive  vices  of  the  Middle  Ages  have 
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flowed  down  with  the  blood  of  the  race,  and 
tainted  the  life  that  now  is  with  a  suspicion  and 
distrust  of  Freedom.  Liberty  in  the  minds  of 
men  has  meant  the  privilege  of  agreeing  with 
the  majority.  Men  have  desired  free  thought, 
but  fear  has  stood  at  the  door.  It  remains 
for  the  present  to  build  a  highway,  broad  and 
free,  into  every  field  of  liberal  inquiry,  and  to 
make  the  poorest  of  men  who  walks  therein 
more  secure  in  life  and  reputation  than  the 
soldier  who  sleeps  behind  the  rampart.  Pro- 
scription has  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  modern 
government  of  the  world.  The  stake,  the 
gibbet,  and  the  rack,  thumb-screws,  swords, 
and  pillory,  have  no  place  among  the  machin- 
ery of  civilization.  Nature  is  diversified ;  so 
are  human  faculties,  beliefs,  and  practices. 
Essential  freedom  is  the  right  to  differ,  and  that 
right  must  be  sacredly  respected.  Nor  must 
the  privilege  of  dissent  be  conceded  with  cold- 
ness and  disdain,  but  openly,  cordially,  and 
with  good-will.  No  loss  of  rank,  abatement 
of  character,  or  ostracism  from  society  must 
darken  the  pathway  of  the  humblest  of  the 
seekers  after  truth.  The  right  of  free  thought, 
free  inquiry,  and  free  speech  to  all  men,  every- 
where, is  as  clear  as  the  noonday  and  bounte- 
ous as  the  air  and  the  sea. 

A  second  auxiliary  in  the  forward  move- 
ment of  our  age  will  be  found  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  looman.  There  are  two  stations  to 
which  woman  may  be  logically  assigned.  One 
is  the  harem  of  the  Turk;  the  other  is  the 
high  dais  of  perfect  equality  with  man.  The 
Middle  Ages  gave  her  the  former  place.  The 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  sought  to 
fix  her  in  a  station  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  present,  having  discovered  that  human 
rights  are  not  deducible  from  physiological  dis- 
tinctions, seeks  to  make  her  as  free  as  man. 
The  tyrauuy  and  selfishness  of  political  parties 
will  for  a  while  retard  what  they  can  not  pre- 
vent, and  then,  by  an  attempted  falsification 
of  history,  will  seek  to  make  it  appear  that 
they  have  been  the  champions  of  the  cause  by 


which  one-half  of  the  human  race  are  to  be  en- 
franchised— removed  from  the  state  of  political 
serfdom  to  become  a  great  and  salutary  agency 
in  the  social  and  political  reforms  of  the  age. 

It  follows  naturally  to  add  that  the  creation 
of  a  universal  citizenship  by  means  of  universal 
education  is  a  third  force,  which  is  to  bring  in 
and  glorify  the  future  of  all  lands.  Just  in 
proportion  as  the  republican  principle  en- 
croaches upon  absolutism  in  the  domain  of 
government,  will  the  necessity  for  enlightening 
the  masses  become  more  and  more  imperative. 
The  development  of  a  high  degree  of  intelli- 
gence is,  in  all  free  governments,  a  sine  qua  non 
of  their  strength  and  perpetuity.  Without  it 
such  governments  fall  easy  victims  to  ignorant 
military  captains  and  civil  demagogues  of  low 
repute. 

Whether,  indeed,  the  republican  form  of 
government  be  better  than  monarchy  turns 
wholly  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  governed. 
Where  this  is  wanting,  the  king  appears,  and 
the  people  find  in  him  a  refuge  from  the  ills 
of  anarchy;  but  where  the  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  public  intelligence  exists — where  every 
man,  by  the  discipline  of  virtuous  schools,  has 
been  in  his  youth  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
fruitful  soil  of  knowledge,  the  salutary  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  self-restraint,  and  the 
generous  ways  of  freedom — there  indeed  has 
neither  the  military  leader  with  his  sword,  the 
political  demagogue  with  his  fallacy,  nor  the 
king  with  his  crown  and  Dei  gratia,  any  longer 
a  place  or  vocation  among  the  people. 

May  the  day  soon  dawn  when  every  laud, 
from  Orient  to  Occident,  from  pole  to  pole, 
from  mountain  to  shore,  and  from  shore  to  the 
farthest  island  of  the  sounding  sea,  shall  feel 
the  glad  sunshine  of  freedom  in  its  breast;  and 
when  the  people  of  all  climes,  arising  at  last 
from  the  heavy  slumbers  and  barbarous 
dreams  which  have  so  long  haunted  the  be- 
nighted minds  of  men,  shall  join  in  glad  ac- 
claim to  usher  in  the  Golden  Era  of  Humanity 
and  the  universal  Monarchy  of  Man ! 
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descent,  ii.  464-46S  ;  derived  from  Eber,  ii.464- 
465;  contact  with  Canaamtes, ii.465;  descend- 
ant races  of,  ii.  466-472  ,  contribute  Jok tan ians 
and  Ishmaelites,  ii.  466-467:  vicissitudes  of  in 
Canaan,  ii.  469,   11011  commercial  character  of, 
ii.  469-470;    influence   of   on   the    Mediterra- 
nean, ii.  470;  migration  of  out  of  Chaldaea.  v. 
244;  lace  evolution  of.  v.  244-252;  develop  in 
Cauaau,  v.  28S-290. 
Abuna,  High  priest  of  Abyssinia,  vi.  456. 
Abu  Simbel,  Rock  temples  of,  vi.  517. 
Abyssinians,   The   General   account  of,  vi.  441- 
459;  geographical   boundaries  of,  vi.  441-443  ; 
likeness  of  to  Arabs,  vi.  443-444  ;  environment 
of.    vi    444  ;    myth   and    tradition   of,  vi.  444  - 
447;  social  state  of,  vi.  447;   polygamy  of,  vi. 
447;  language  of,  vi.  447-451  ;  literature  of,  vi. 
450-452;    commerce    of,  vi    452;  food   supply 
of,  vi.  452-454  ;  architectuie  of,  vi.  454;  checks 
on  progress  of,  vi    454;  monarchy  and  insti- 
tutions of,  vi.   454-455;    religion  of,  vi    455- 
458;  religious  wais  of,  vi.  456;  church  of,  vi. 
457.'  priests  and  monks  among,  vi.  457 ;  pre- 
dominance of  priesthood   over,  vi.  45S ,  clans 
of,  vi.  4 58;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  vi. 458-459. 
AcH.fiANS,   The,     Ethnic    derivation    of,  ii.  492; 

race  development  of,  iii.  98-99 
Ach.Eus,    Mythical     ancestor    of    the    Achseans, 

iii.  87. 
Achaia,  Seat  of  Achaean  development,  iii.  9S. 
Achilles,  Wrath  of,  iii.  47. 
Acropolis,  Art  glories  of,  iii.  153-157. 
Adacamas,  The,  Notice  of,  viii.  572. 
Adamites,  The,  Primitive  seats  of,  ii.  435;  divis- 
ions of,  ii.  436-437,  headmen  of,  ii.  437-438; 
general    consideration  of  descendants  of,  ii. 
439-449-. 
AdeLi  Empire  of,  noticed,  vi.  469. 
Adirondack's,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Algon- 
quius,  viii.  520. 


Adon,  Deity  of  Byblians,  v.  370-371. 

Adoption,  Means  of  perpetuating  ancestral  names 
among  Japanese,  vii.  163. 

^Eolian  Confederation,  Site  and  cities  of,  iii. 
96-97. 

yEoLiANS,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  491;  race 
development  of,  iii.  94-97;  routes  of  migra- 
tion of,  iii.  94;  intermingling  of  with  other 
Greeks,  iii.  95;  colonies  of  abroad,  iii.  95-96; 
contest  of  with  the  Dardauians,  iii.  96-97. 

^Eolic  Greek,  Account  of,  iii.  131-135. 

jEolus,  Mythical  ancestor  of  the  vEolians,  iii.  87. 

Afghans,  Division  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  632-634; 
general  features  of,  ii.  632  ;  tribal  divisions  of, 
ii.  652-634. 

African  Nigritians.     (See  Nigritians) 

Agatharchides,  Describes  the  Sabaeans,  vi.  403. 

Age  of  Gold,  Belief  in  existence  of,  i.  259-261, 
37&-3SI- 

AGER  PrivaTUS,  Question  of  under  Koniau  con- 
stitution, iii.  3S3. 

Acer  Publicus,  Question  of  under  Roman  con- 
stitution, iii.  383. 

Agglutination,  Tendency  to  in  native  American 
languages,  viii.  4S0. 

Agni,  Deity  of  the  Iranians  and  Indicans,  ii.  588; 
hymn  to,  ii.  659. 

Agora,  Place  of  Public  discussion  in  Athens,  iii. 
112-113;  in  Sparta,  iii.  113-115;  woman  ex- 
cluded from,  iii.  1 16. 

Agra,   Best   seat   of   Indian    architectuie,  ii.  731— 

732- 

Agreements,  Methods  of  enforcing  in  Roman 
law,  iii.  386-388 

Agreskoi,  Great  Spirit  of  the  Huron-Iroquois, 
viii.  507. 

Agriculture,  Predominance  of,  among  House 
People  of  Arya,  ii,  649-653 ;  of  the  Grsco- 
Asiaus  (see  Cappadotians,  Phrygians,  Lyd- 
lans,  etc  ) ;  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  103-109;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  235-236,  239-252  ;  of  the  Gauls, 
iv.  533;  of  the  Teutonic  races,  iv.  629-631;  of 
the  Russians,  v.  145-147;  of  the  Lithuanians, 
v.  124-126,  of  the  Wends,  v.  1S6;  of  the  Poles, 
v.  177;  of  the  Araimeans,  v.  204-208;  of  the 
Hebrews,  v.  259;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  395-401; 
of  the  Egyptians,  vi.  482:  of  the  Berbers,  vi. 
569,  of  the  Madagascaus,  vi.  796-797;  of  the 
Chinese,  vii  S2-84 ;  neglect  of  by  the  Mon- 
gols, vii.  229-230;  of  the  Buriats,  vii.  248;  of 
the  Finns,  vii.  341  ;  practiced  by  the  Red  In- 
dians, viii.  4S3 ;  of  the  Guarani-Brazilians, 
viii.  602. 

AGRIPPA.  Builds  a  public  bath,  iii.  301. 

Ahl  Bedou      (See  Bedouins.) 

Ahl  Hadr,  Class  of  Arabian  population,  vi.  434. 

Aholiab,  Decorator  of  the  Temple,  v.  2S0. 

Ahriman,  Head  demon  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  590. 

Ahura-Mazdao.  Chief  deity  of  Iranians,  ii.  583- 
5S6. 

Ahuras,  Celebrated  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  ii.  583. 

Aire,  House  lord  of  the  Gael,  iv.  597. 
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Akbar,  Mosque  of  noticed,  vi.  420. 

At.aka,  Priestly  title  among  Abyssinians,  vi.  456. 

ALASKAN  Tinnehs,  General  account  of,  viii.  456- 
465;  distribution  of,  viii.  456;  occupation  and 
means  of  living  of,  viii.  456-45S  ;  productions 
of,  viii.  458-459;  fisheries  of,  viii.  459;  possi- 
ble agriculture  among,  viii.  459;  superiority 
of  to  other  aborigines,  viii.  459-460;  polygamy 
of,  viii.  460;  polyandry  of,  viii.  460-461  ;  place 
of  woman  among,  viii.  462  ;  money  system  of, 
viii.  462;  filthy  habits  of,  viii.  462;  incinera- 
tion of  dead  practiced  by,  viii.  462  ;  pot-a-lateh 
of,  viii.  462-463  ;  religious  system  of,  viii.  463- 
464;  subdivisions  of,  viii.  464;  relations  of  to 
Esquimaux,  viii.  464;  effects  of  habit  on,  viii. 
465-465;  social  forces  among,  viii.  466. 

Albanian's,  Descendants  of  Old  Illyrians,  iii.  199; 
general  account  of,  iii.  209-218  ;  descent  of,  iii. 
209;  historical  transformation  of,  iii.  209-210; 
vicissitudes  of  in  Middle  Ages,  iii.  210;  con- 
test of  Greeks  and  Turcomans  with,  iii.  210- 
212;  subtlety  of  character  of,  iii.  212-214; 
brigandage  of,  iii.  214;  value  of  as  soldiers, 
iii.  214;  industrial  and  commercial  life  of,  iii. 
214-215;  costumes  of,  iii.  215-216;  personal 
bearing  of,  iii.  216;  abuse  of  women  by,  iii. 
216;  language  of,  iii.  216-217;  literar}-  devel- 
opment of,  iii.  217-218;  represent  extreme  of 
Aryan  evolution,  iii.  21S. 

Albino,  Peculiarities  of,  viii.  503. 

Albuquerque,  Alfonso  de,  Discoveries  of,  iv. 
491;  leads  Portuguese  conquest  in  the  East, 
vi.  717. 

Alcestis,  Sacrifices  herself,  iii.  115. 

Aleuts,  The,  Account  of,  vii.  370-374;  environ- 
ment of,  vii.  370-371;  pursuits  and  subsistence 
of,  vii.  371-372  ;  buildings  of,  vii.  373  ;  ethnic 
characteristics  of,  vii.  373 ;  decline  of,  vii.  373 ; 
importance  of,  vii.  374. 

AlfarabiuS,  Place  of  in  Arabian  learning,  vi.  414- 
4'5- 

Alfieri,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406. 

Algerians.     (See  North  African  Races.) 

Algonquin  Languages,  Consideration  of,  viii. 
475-4S2. 

Algonquins,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  466- 
475;  distribution  of,  viii.  466;  division  of  into 
groups,  viii,  46S;  displacement  of  by  civiliza- 
tion, viii.  46S-469;  typical  of  the  Red  races, 
viii.  469;  domestic  estate  of  determined  by 
Morgan,  viii.  469-471;  polyandry  of,  viii.  469- 
471;  effects  of  system  on,  viii.  471;  conse- 
quences of  among  women,  viii.  471  ;  scorn  of 
labor  by,  viii.  472  ;  improvidence  of,  viii.  472  ; 
imperfect  notion  of  property  among,  viii.  472- 
474;  danger  of  famine  among,  viii.  472-474; 
hunting  habits  of,  viii.  474  ;  isolation  of,  viii. 
474;  village  and  wigwam  life  of,  viii.  474-475; 
sports  and  games  of,  viii.  475. 

Ali  Pasha,  Career  of,  iii.  210-212. 

Allegorical  Paintings,  Used  by  Mexicans  for 
historical  purposes,  viii.  536. 

Allfater,  Supreme  deity  among  the  primitive 
Germans,  iv.  671. 

Almos,  Prince,  Tradition  of.  vii.  360. 

Alphabet,  Invention  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  v. 
351-354;  significance  of  letters  of,  v.  353;  dif- 
fusion of,  v.  353;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  409;  of  the 
Siamese,  vi.  668. 

"Amadis  de  Gaul,"  First  novel  of  the  Portuguese, 
iv.  494. 

Amale kites,  Position  and  character  of,  vi.  3S9. 

Amazonians,  Account  of,  viii.  602-606.  (See  Gua- 
1  ani- Brazilians.} 

Amber,  Used  for  coins,  iii.  49. 


American  Mongoloids,  General  account  of,  viii. 
437-6136;  northern  divisions  of,  viii.  437-524; 
central  divisions  of,  viii.  525-554;  southern 
divisions  of,  viii.  555-606. 

American  Races,  Classified  by  geographical  eth- 
nology, ii.  425. 

American  Spaniards,  Sympathize  with  progress- 
ive ideas,  iv.  520. 

Amharic  Language  and  Inscriptions,  Account 
of,  vi.  450-451. 

A.mmon,  Divine  sovereign  of  the  Egyptians,  vi. 
523. 

Anmonites,  Place  of,  vi.  389. 

Amorites,  Relations  of  with  Israel,  v.  333-334. 

Amphitheaters,  Structure  of  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  358-359. 

Amusements,  Passion  of  the  Japanese  for,  vii.  168. 

Anahuac,    Taken    by  Aztecs    from   Toltecs,   viii. 

538-539- 

Analvsis,  Process  of  preferred  by  a  certain  class 
of  minds,  iv.  44S-450. 

Ancestral  Descent,  Pride  of  among  the  Kurds, 
v.  223. 

Ancestral  Mythology,  Rise  of  system  of,  ii.  490- 
49'- 

Ancestry,  \\  orship  of,  among  the  Chinese,  vii. 
in;  among  the  Japanese,  vii.  218-219  !  among 
the  Coreans,  vii.  266. 

Andalusian  Dialect,  Account  of,  iv.  4S1. 

Andeans,  The,  General  account  of  (see  Caribs, 
Quic/iuas,  Penmans,  Aymaras,  Antisians, 
etc),  viii.  555"579- 

Andriana,  Nobility  of  Madagascar,  vi.  795. 

Andromache,  Fame  of,  iii.  115. 

Angara,  The,  Seat  of  Buriat  Shamanism,  vii. 
249-250. 

Angles.     (See  Anglo-Saxons.) 

AnglESEA,  ISLE  OF,  Ancient  seat  of  the  Druidical 
cult,  iv.  547-549;  conquered  and  spoliated  by 
the  Romans,  iv.  549. 

Anglo-Saxons,  The,  Fusion  of  with  the  Welsh, 
iv.  575-576;  general  account  of,  iv.  721-737; 
primitive  seats  of,  iv.  721-722;  early  expedi- 
tions of,  iv.  722;  historical  traditions  of,  iv. 
722-724;  establishment  of  in  Britain,  iv.  724- 
725;  overcome  the  Celts,  iv.  724-726;  pagan- 
ism of,  iv.  727 ;  give  names  to  days  of  week, 
iv.  727-72S;  have  features  common  to  Druid- 
ism,  iv.  72S-729;  passion  of  for  conquest,  iv. 
729-730;  conversion  of  to  Christianity,  iv. 
730-731 ;  political  estate  of,  iv.  732-734  ;  com- 
pared with  Merovingians,  iv.  735;  new  ethnic 
development  of  in  England,  iv.  735-736;  re- 
ceive onset  of  the  Danes,  iv.  736-737. 

Annamese,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  692-704; 
environment  of,  vi.  692-694;  productions  of, 
vi.  696;  marriage  svstem  of,  vi.  696-69S;  lan- 
guage of,  vi.  69S-699;  religion  of,  vi.  699-702; 
manufactures  and  arts  of,  vi.  702;  govern- 
ment of,  vi.  702-703;  ethnic  characteristics  of, 
vi.  703-704. 

Anthropology,  Definition  of,  i.  46;  bears  witness 
respecting  antiquity  of  man,  i.  46-47;  i.  114- 
127. 

Antigone,  Self  sacrifice  of,  iii.  115. 

Antimony,  Found  in  India,  ii.  716. 

Antiquities,  Of  the  prehistoric  races  of  Europe 
considered,  i.  275-346;  of  the  prehistoric  races 
of  America  considered,  i.  346-365;  of  the  Irani- 
ans, ii.  607-60S;  of  the  Indicans  (see  House 
People  of  Arya),  ii.  726-734;  of  the  Grseco- 
Asians,  iii.  38-49,55-57,  61-62;  of  the  Greeks, 
iii  70-77,  146-149;  of  the  Romans  [see  Etrus- 
cans), iii.  229-233;  of  the  Celts,  iv.  534-545; 
of  the  Phoenicians,  v.  345-353;  of  the  Cambo- 
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dians,  vi.  689-691  ;  of  the  Malays,  vi.  717;  of 
the  Aztecs,  viii.  525-535 ;  of  the  Central  Ameri- 
can races,  viii.  546-554  ;  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can races,  viii.  560-566. 

Antisians,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  573-577;  coun- 
try of,  viii.  573-574;  inaccessibility  of,  viii. 
574;  divisions  of,  viii.  574;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of,  viii.  575;  social  instincts  of,  viii. 
575-576;  intellectual  conditions  of,  viii.  576; 
savagery  of,  viii.  576-577. 

AnTONINHS,  Age   of  favorable  to  society,  iii.  276. 

Apaches,  The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians,  viii. 
524- 

Aphelion,  Relation  of  to  vital  phenomena,  i. 
63-69. 

Aphrodite,  Character  of,  iii.  182;  claims  Cyprus 
for  her  birthplace,  v.  374. 

Apollo,  Of  the  Homeric  fiction,  iii.  46. 

Apple,  Native  of  the  plateau  of  Iran,  ii.  5S0; 
names  of  in  Aryan  languages,  ii.  580. 

Aquitanians,  Ancestral  race  of  the  French,  iv. 
421  ;  situation  of  country  of,  iv.  4S1. 

Arabesque  Architecture,  Evolution  of,  vi. 
416-422. 

Arabia,  Character  and  divisions  of,  vi.  3S7,  393- 
394;  products  of,  vi.  395-401. 

"  Arabian  Nights,"  Notice  of,  vi.  410-41 1. 

Arabian  Races,  Primitive  derivation  of,  ii.  450- 
452;  produce  Himyaritic  writings,  ii.  450-452; 
kinship  of  with  Eastern  Africans,  ii.  452- 
453- 

Arabic  Language,  Account  of,  vi.  407-409;  Sem- 
itic character  of,  vi.  407-40S;  features  and 
qualities  of,  vi.  40S;  conquests  of,  vi.  40S-409 ; 
alphabet  of,  vi.  409. 

Arabs,  The,  Gain  ascendency  over  the  Spanish 
races,  iv.  465-467;  ease  of  conquest  of,  iv. 
465;  liberal  spirit  and  method  of,  iv.  465;  ex- 
pelled by  the  Greeks,  iv.  465-466;  slight 
traces  of  left  behind,  iv.  467;  intellectual 
and  artistic  life  of  diffused,  iv.  467;  learning 
of  transmitted  to  Europe,  iv.  467-470 ;  splen- 
dor of  architecture  of.  iv.  46S-470;  non- 
union of  with  Greeks,  iv.  470;  policy  of 
toward  Greek  population,  iv.  470;  general  ac- 
count of,  vi.  387-441;  environment  and  re- 
sources of,  vi.  387-404;  society  and  learning 
of,  vi.  404-415  ;  art  and  religion  of,  vi.  416- 
433;  aspects  of  li  e  of,  vi.  433-441;  descent  of, 
vi.  3S7-3S9;  relationship  of  with .  Hebrews, 
vi.  3S9-391;  traditional  ancestors  of,  vi.  391; 
divisions  of,  vi.  391-393;  environment  of,  vi. 
393-.W5;  resources  of,  vi.  395-401;  antiquity 
of,  vi.  401-402;  nomadic  life  of,  vi.  403-404; 
polygamy  of,  vi.  404-406;  language  of,  vi.407- 
409;  literature  of,  vi.  409-411  ;  learning  of, 
vi.  411-415;  architecture  of,  vi.  416-422;  gov- 
ernment of,  vi.  422-426;  rise  of  Islam  among, 
vi.  426-433;  slavery  among,  vi.  433-434;  Bed- 
ouin division  of,  vi.  434-436;  social  condi- 
tions of,  vi.  436-43S;  features  of,  vi.  43S-439; 
ethnic  characteristics  of,  vi.  439-441. 

Arago,  Studies  fluctuation  of  earth's  orbit,  i.  69. 

Arahatship,  Doctrine  of  among  the  Thibetans, 
vi.  617. 

Aram,  Weaning  of,  v.  202. 

Aram.-Eans,  General  account  of,  v.  199-242;  Old 
Asshurite  division  of,  v.  199-219;  Kurdish 
division  of,  v.  219-226;  Chaldee  and  Baby- 
lonian divisions  of,  v.  226-242. 

Arapahoes,  The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians, 
viii.  524. 

Araucanians,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  577- 
579;  environment  of,  viii.  577-57S;  features 
of,  viii.  57S ;  domesticity  of,  viii.  57S-579. 


Arcadian,  Dialect  of  .Eolic,  iii.  133,  134. 

Arch,  Evolution  of  among  the  Romans,  iii.  343- 
344- 

Archeology,  Definition  of,  i.  44 ;  bears  witness 
respecting  antiquity  of  man,  i.  44-45,  100- 
107;  nature  of  testimony  of,  i.  101  ;  materials 
of,  i.  102;  time  order  established  by,  i.  102; 
subject  of  illustrated  in  existing  savagery,  i. 
102;  progressive  stages  of  illustrated,  i.  103; 
direct  evidence  afforded  by,  i.  105  ;  deductions 
from,  i.  107-109;  leaders  of  inquiry  of,  i. 
276;  implements  illustrated,  i.  278-288;  be- 
gins with  tool-making,  i.  280;  old  stone  age 
of,  i.  281-282;  new  stone  age  of,  i.  283-2S4 ; 
bronze  age  of,  i.  2S4-287;  iron  age  of,  i.  287- 
2S9;  exemplified  in  life  of  cave  dwellers,  i. 
303-307  ;  also  in  lake  villagers  of  Switz- 
erland, i.  307-316;  in  coast  people  of  the 
north,  i.  320-331  ;  in  men  of  the  tumuli,  i. 
331-346;    in    prehistoric    Americans,  i.   346- 

365-  .       ,       , 

Archenteron,  Process  in  development  of  life 
from  germ,  i.  20S. 

Architecture,  Evolution  of,  ii.  573-576;  slow 
growth  of  among  Iranians,  ii.  5S2 ;  of  the 
modern  Persians,  ii.  623-628;  of  the  Indicans, 
ii.  726-732;  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  148-155  ;  origin 
and  development  of  among  Romans,  iii.  338- 
352;  of  the  French,  iv.  452-454;  of  the  Span- 
iards, iv.  46S-470;  of  the  Celts,  iv.  534;  of 
the  Normans,  iv.  745-747;  of  the  Swiss,  v. 
100- 101 ;  of  the  Aramaeans,  v.  204-205;  of  the 
Hebrews,  v.  27S-282;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  416- 
422;  of  the  Abyssinians,  vi.  454;  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  vi.  513-522;  of  the  Thibet- 
ans, vi.  607 ;  of  the  Burmese,  vi.  640-643  ;  of 
the  Siamese,  vi.  666  ;  of  the  Annamese,  vi. 
700;  of  the  Javanese,  vi.  742-744  ;  of  the  Mad- 
agascar, vi.  797;  of  the  Chinese,  vii.  90-94; 
of  the  Japanese,  vii.  185-190;  of  the  Mongols, 
vii.  235-23S;  of  the  Esquimaux,  viii.  444-446; 
of  the  Mexicans,  viii.  533;  of  the  Quichuas, 
viii.  565,  566. 

Arctic  Races,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy, ii.  425. 

Argos,  Seat  of  Pelasgic  civilization,  iii.  72. 

Arianism,  Prevalence  of  among  Abyssinians,  vi. 
456. 

Arii,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  iv.  6S8. 

Aristocracy,  Evolution  of  among  the  Spartans, 
iii.  165-169;  of  the  Phceiiicians,  v.  363-364; 
of  the  Turks,  vii.  305-306. 

Aristotle,  Works  of  influence  Arabian  philoso- 
phy, vi.  412-413. 

Armati,  Myth  and  worship  of,  ii.  5S6-590. 

Armenians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  485, 
486;  language  of,  ii.  612;  off-grading  of,  ii. 
613;  preserve  likeness  of  Old  Iranian  life,  ii. 
613;  intellectual  qualities  of,  ii.  613-615; 
method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  among,  ii. 
615-616;  represented  by  Persic  types,  ii. 
616-617. 

Armorica,  Primitive  condition  of,  iv.  5S6. 

Arphaxad,  Place  of  in  biblical  scheme,  v.  203; 
old  cities  of,  v.  20S-209 ;  outspread  of  in  lower 
Mesopotamia,  v.  226-229;  polygamy  of,  v. 
231-236. 

Arrested  DEVELOPMeNT,  Of  the  Chinese  con- 
sidered, vii.  121-124. 

ArrETIum,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  226- 
227. 

Arrow-Bane,  Use  of  by  Guarani-Brazilians,  viii. 
603. 

Art  Corners,  Of  Japanese  houses,  vii.  190. 

ArTEMIDORUS,  Describes  the  Arabs,  vi.  402. 
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Arts,  Of  the  Iranians,  ii.  623-628;  of  the  House 
People  of  Arya,  ii.  649-654;  of  the  Hindus,  iii. 
726-734;  as  developed  anionic  the  Greeks,  iii. 
146-161;  gap  in  between  Homer  and  the  Per- 
sian wars,  iii.  147-148  ,  as  expressed  in  Dorian 
architecture,  iii.  149-152 ;  great  age  of  in 
Greece,  iii.  153-156;  climax  of  in  the  age  of 
Phidias,  iii.  156-159;  preeminence  of  in 
Greece,  iii.  159-160;  fate  of  treasures  of,  iii. 
161 ;  absence  of  among  modern  Greeks,  iii. 
205-207;  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  222-226;  of 
the  Romans,  iii.  336-361  ;  revival  of  in  Italy, 
iv.  404-406;  of  the  primitive  French,  iv.  432- 
434;  of  the  Spaniards,  iv.  46S-470;  of  the 
Russians,  v.  157-158;  of  the  Hebrews,  v.  275- 
288;  of  the  Phoenicians,  v.  351-355;  of  the 
Cyprians,  v.  373-374;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  416- 
422;  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  vi.  513-522; 
of  the  Malays,  vi.  716-717;  of  the  Javanese  in 
particular,  vi.  741-742;  of  the  Chinese,  vii.  So- 
92;  of  the  Japanese,  vii.  193-197;  of  the  Poly- 
nesians, viii.  394-410;  of  the  Hawaiians,  viii. 
403;  of  the  North  American  Indians,  viii.  4S2- 
487;  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  viii.  531-535; 
of  the  Mayas,  viii.  54S-550;  of  the  Quichuas, 
viii.  565-566. 

Arval  Brothers,  Festival  of  at  Rome,  iii.  374- 
376;  significance  of,  iii.  376. 

Arya,  Significance  of,  ii.  650-651;  House  People 
of  considered  as  a  race,  ii.  641-654. 

Aryan  Countries,  Greatly  modified  by  human 
agency,  ii.  553"554- 

Aryan  Races,  Possible  restoration  of,  ii.  507-508; 
extreme  sensitiveness  of,  ii.  558;  intimate  as- 
sociation of  with  the  woods,  iv.  537. 

Aryans,  Divergence  of  from  Semitic  races,  v. 
199-201;  see  Ruddy  Races. 

Ashdod,  City  of  Philistia,  v.  334. 

Ashkenez,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  ii.  476. 

Asta  Minor,  Races  and  development  of,  iii.  33-67. 

Asiatic  Mongoloids,  Division  of  the  Brown 
races,  ii.  433;  ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  514; 
general  account  of,  vii.  33-374;  Chinese  divis- 
ion of,  vii.  33-146;  Japanese  division  of,  vii. 
147-226;  Mongols  proper  division  of,  vii.  227- 
314;  Northern  Asiatic  division  of,  vii.  315-374. 

Askimeg,  Native  name  of  Esquimaux,  viii.  439. 

Aspasia,  Greatness  of,  iii.  120-121. 

Assembly,  Of  the  Athenians  considered,  iii.  174. 

Asshcr,  Old  cities  of,  considered,  v.  20S-210. 

Asshur-Bani-Pal,  Fragments  of  library  of,  i.  194. 

Asshurites,  The  Old,  General  account  of,  v.  199- 
219;  divergence  of  from  Aryan  races,  v.  199- 
201;  of  Semitic  classification,  v.  201-202; 
meaning  of  term  of  name  Aram,  v.  202;  place 
of  in  biblical  scheme,  v.  203-204;  nomadic 
and  pastoral  disposition  of,  v.  204;  building 
materials  used  by,  v.  204-205;  race  evolution 
of  assisted  by  rivers,  v.  205-206;  old  cities  of, 
V.  20S-210;  grow  by  war  and  commerce,  v. 
210-21 1  ;  spirit  of  conquest  among,  v.  21 1-2 13; 
prevalence  of  polygamy  among,  v.  213-215; 
institution  of  harem  among,  v.  215;  public 
life  of  determined  by  commerce,  v.  216-21S; 
transformed  with  downfall  of  Assyria,  v.  21S- 
219. 

Assiniboines,  Division  of  Dakota-Sioux,  viii  503. 

Assyrians,  First  notices  of,  ii.  443-445.  (See 
Aramceans  ami  Ass/iuriles.) 

Astarte,  Worship  of  by  Canaanites,  v.  342-343. 

Astrakhan  Tartars,  Division  of  Tartar  race,  vii. 

273- 
Astronomy,  Definition  of,  i.  42;   bears   witness 
respecting    antiquity    of    man,    i.    42,    55-83; 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs,  vi.  412;  developed  by 


the  Egyptians,  vi.  502 ;  of  the  Mexicans,  viii. 
533  ;  of  the  Incas,  viii.  562-564. 

Asturian  Dialect,  Notice  of,  iv.  4S1. 

Athabascans.  Family  of  Tinuehs.  viii.  464-465. 

Athanaric,  Hero  of  the  Ostrogoths,  iv.  693. 

Atharvan-Veda.     (See  Veda.) 

Athene  Promachos,  Statue  of,  iii.  153. 

Athenians.  Evolution  of  civil  society  among,  iii. 
171-17S;  democratic  organization  of,  iii.  171- 
174- 

Athens,   Market  place  of  described,  iii.  no-Ill. 

Athletic  Sports,  Of  the  Greeks,  iii.  125. 

ATOLL  Valley,  Place  and  character  of  in  Polyne- 
sia, viii.  379-381. 

Atonement,  Principle  of  Hebrew  religion,  v. 
3"-3i2. 

Attic  Greek,  Consideration  of,  iii.  137-146;  pride 
of  Greece  in,  iii.  137-138;  regularity  and 
purity  of,  iii.  13S;  copiousness  of,  iii.  13S-140; 
verbal  development  of,  iii.  140;  modifying 
elements  in,  iii.  140-141 ;  perspicacity  of,  iii. 
141;  all  error  revealed  by,  iii.  141-142;  ca- 
pacity of  for  attenuation,  iii.  142  ;  intensity  of, 
iii.  143;  syllabic  tautology  of,  iii.  143;  power 
of  condensation  and  expansion  of,  iii.  143- 
144;  beauty  and  resonance  of,  iii.  144-145;  sig- 
nificance of  proper  names  in,  iii.  145-146. 

Attica,  Central  seat  of  the  Ionians,  iii.  93. 

Augustus,  Familv  of,  iii.  268;  reorganizes  Gaul, 
iv.  528. 

Aurelian,  Age  of  favorable  to  letters,  iii.  276- 
277;  battles  of  with  the  Goths,  iv.  509. 

Australians,  The,  Place  of  in  geographical  eth- 
nology, ii.  425;  a  division  of  the  Black  races, 
ii.  433;  race  derivation  of,  ii.  532-533;  general 
account  of,  viii.  691-723;  relative  importance 
of,  viii.  691 ;  Veddah  division  of,  viii.  693-701 ; 
Toda  division  of,  viii.  695;  geographical  dis- 
placement of,  viii.  699-701;  aboriginal  tribes 
of,  viii.  701-713;  environment  of,  viii.  701-703; 
compete  for  lowest  rank  in  human  races,  viii. 
703-705;  mental  capacity  of,  viii.  705-706; 
food  supply  of,  viii.  706;  weapons  and  imple- 
ments of,  viii.  706-710;  first  contact  of  Euro- 
peans with,  viii.  710-71 1 ;  dependent  on  ani- 
mal kingdom  for  existence,  viii.  711-713;  low 
grade  of  fish  eaters,  viii.  713;  marriage  sys- 
tem of  examined,  viii.  713-716;  industries  of, 
viii.  716;  manufactures  of,  viii.  716;  arts  of, 
viii.  717;  mental  faculties  of,  viii.  717-718; 
languages  of,  viii.  71S;  beginnings  of  govern- 
ment among,  viii.  719;  superstition  of,  viii. 
719-723;  degrading  beliefs  of,  viii.  720;  no 
general  theory  of  religion  among,  viii.  720; 
bodily  form  of,  viii.  720-722;  indolence  of, 
viii.  722;  numbers  of,  viii.  722-723;  efforts  to 
civilize,  viii.  723. 

Autocracy,  Natural  outgrowth  of  Slavic  condi- 
tions, v.  159-160. 

Avatars,  Belief  in  among  the  Indicaus,  ii.  667- 
66S. 

Avicebron,  Arabian  scholar,  vi.  415. 

Avicknna,  Place  of  in  Arabian  learning,  vi.  415. 

Axis  of  Earth's  Orbit,  Condition  and  fluctua- 
tions of,  i.  60-S3. 

Aymaras,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  569-572; 
ethnic  relations  of,  viii.  569-570;  precede  the 
Quichuas  in  development,  viii.  570;  ethnic 
characteristics  of,  viii.  570-571 ;  artificial  com- 
pression of  skulls  of,  viii.  570-572. 

Azoic  Age  ok  the  Earth,  Considered,  i.  S3-84. 

Aztecs,  The,  General  account  of,  viii  529-53S; 
high  rank  of,  viii.  529;  historical  successes  of, 
viii.  529-531 ;  predominate  in  Anahuac  viii. 
531;    environment  of,  viii.  531;  singularities 
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of  development  of,  viii.  531;  industries  and 
arts  of,  viii.  531-533 ;  astronomy  and  other 
sciences  of,  viii.  533-535;  manufactures  of, 
vm  y^  religious  system  of,  viii  535—535, 
human  sacrifices  of,  viii.  536;  allegorical  his- 
torv  of,  viii.  536;  religion  of  analogous  to 
Brahmanism,  viii.  536;  ethnic  characteristics 
of,  viii.  536"53s- 
AzTlan,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  viii.  529. 

B. 

BAAL,  God  of  the  Canaanites,  v.  339;  worship  of, 
v.  339-340  ;  the  Tyrian,  v.  369. 

BaalTis,  Worship  of  by  the  Canaauites,  v.  340. 

Babads,  Chronicles  of  the  Javanese,  vi.  740. 

Babylon,  City  of  the  Chaldees,  v.  20S. 

Babylonians.     (See  Chaldees.) 

Bai/E,  Bathing  resort  of  the  Romans,  iii.  304. 

Bamboo,  Values  of,  vii.  46. 

Banditti,  Origin  of,  vi.  419. 

Bangkok,  Situation  and  character  of,  vi.  669-671. 

Banquet,  Of  the  Greeks  described,  iii.  11 1 -112. 

Bantu  Races,  Derivation  of,  ii.  529. 

Bara-Budur,  Temple  of  described,  vi.  743-744. 

Barbarian,  Term  applied  to  all  the  uncivilized, 
iv.  529. 

Barbaric  Life,  Divers  aspects  of,  i.  265-274;  as 
shown  in  cave  dwellings  of  Europe,  i.  275- 
307;  as  revealed  in  lake  villages,  i.  307-320; 
as  shown  in  the  kitchen  middens,  i.  320-331; 
revealed  in  the  tumuli,  i.  331-346;  condition 
of  in  prehistoric  America,  i.  346-365;  general 
conditions  of,  i.  365-384  ;  illustrations  of  from 
savage  races,  i.  3S4-410;  filthy  habits  of,  i. 
3S5-387;  worst  example  of  among  Australians, 
i.  387-3S9;  exemplified  among  the  Veddahs, 
i.  389-390 ;  also  among  the  Andaman  island- 
ers, i.  390;  also  among  the  Tasmauians,  i. 
392  ;  prevalence  of  among  the  Pelagian  Blacks, 
i.  393-394;  degree  of  among  North  American 
aborigines,  i.  395-402;  progressive  and  uu- 
progressive  elements  in,  i.  403-410. 

Barbarism,  General  account  of,  i.  265-410;  divers 
aspects  of,  i.  265-274;  cave-dwelling  manner 
of,  i.  275-307;  lake  dwelling  aspects  of,  i.  307- 
320;  kitchen-midden  aspects  of,  i.  320-331; 
exemplified  in  the  tumuli  of  Europe,  i.  331- 
346;  state  of  among  prehistoric  races  of 
America,  i.  346-365 ;  general  cpnditions  of 
considered,  i.  365-3S4;  illustrated  with  exam- 
ples from  various  races,  i.  3S4-410;  essential 
nature  of,  iv.  530;  state  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  New  World  in,  viii.  437-606;  state  of  the 
Black  races  in,  viii.  607-742. 

Barbary  States,  Mixed  character  of  population 
of,  vi.  564-567. 

Bardic  Poetry,  Style  of  Celtic  composition,  iv. 
5S2,  5S9-590. 

Basa  Kabi,  Language  form  of  the  Javanese,  vi. 
73S. 

Basa  KraTON,  Language  form  of  the  Javanese, 
vi.  73S. 

Basa  Madja,  Language  form  of  the  Javanese,  vi. 
73S. 

Basques,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  517-51S, 
obscure  race  problem  of,  iv.  460-462  ;  general 
account  of,  vi.  5S6-592;  place  and  numbers 
of,  vi.  5S6-5S7 ;  Mongoloid  speech  of,  vi.  587  ; 
grammar  and  literary  fragments  of,  vi.  587  ; 
government  of,  vi.  5S8;  characteristics  of,  vi. 
5SS-590;  appearance  of,  vi.  590;  intellectual 
and  moral  traits  of,  vi.  590-591 ;  war  passion 
and  native  honesty  of,  vi.  591-592;  pictur- 
esqueness  of  life  of,  vi.  592. 


BaTaks,  The,  Low  condition  of,  vi.  727. 
Bateman,  Investigates  the  British  tumuli,  i.  344- 

346-  .  ,        ,   ... 

Baths,  Of  Romans  considered,  111.  297-304;  pas- 
sion for,  iii.  298;  public  establishment  of,  v.  299; 
literary  references  to,  iii.  299;  nomenclature 
of,  iii.  299-300;  become  luxurious,  iii.  300; 
method  of  considered,  iii.  300-301  ;  give  rise  to 
architecture,  iii.  301-302 ;  fashionable  places 
of  resort,  iii.  302-304  ;  usages  of  among  the 
Japanese,  vii.  155-156. 

BATTLE,  Manner  of  among  the  Germans  described, 
iv.  660-661. 

BeardslEE,  Gives  account  of  the  Alaskans,  viii. 
460. 

Beauty,  Love  of  sought  after  by  the  French,  iv. 
442-444;  notions  of  among  the  Chinese,  vii. 

143- 
Bechuanas,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  531. 
Bedouins,   Class  of   Syrian    population,   v.   3S3 ; 

lore  of,   vi.  435  ;  character  and  easy  removal 

of,  vi.  435-436. 
BEE  Keeping,  Practiced  by  the  Gallas,  vi.  461. 
Beetle,  The,  Place  of  in  Egvptian  idolatry,  vi. 

536- 

Beginning  of  Man-Life  on  the  Earth,  Gen- 
eral discussion  of,  i.  37-264;  time  of  consid- 
ered, i.  37-150;  place  of  considered,  i.  150- 
1S2;  manner  of  considered,!.  183-264;  sources 
of  information  respecting  time  of,  i.  37-55; 
astronomical  argument  respecting  time  of,  i. 
55-83;  geological  argument  respecting  time 
of,  i.  83-100;  archaeological  and  palaeontolog- 
ical  argument  respecting  time  of,  i.  100-113; 
historical  argument  respecting  time  of,  i. 
12S-138;  chronological  argument  respecting 
time  of,  i.  13S-150;  quest  of  place  of,  i.  150-15S; 
true  place  of  considered,  i.  158-182;  fiat  and 
evolution  as  explanatory  of,  i.  1S3-199;  de- 
velopment of  new  doctrine  of  manner  of,  i. 
199-21 1 ;  bearing  of  true  evolution  on  man- 
ner of,  i.  212-236;  application  of  evolution  to 
subject  of,  i.  236-254;  objections  to  evolution 
as  explaining,  i.  254-264;  fundamental  ques- 
tions respecting,  i.  37;  true  spirit  of  the  in- 
quirv,  i.  3S-39;  individual  life  furnishes  clue 
to  understanding,  i.  39-41  ;  astronomy  bears 
witness  respecting,  i.  42-43;  geology  testifies 
of,  i.  43-44;  archaeology  throws  light  upon,  i. 
44-45 ;  palaeontology  illustrates  nature  of,  i. 
45-46;  anthropology  specially  concerned 
about,  i.  46-47;  ethnology  deals  with  ques- 
tion of,  i.  47-4S  ;  ethnography  contributes  to 
the  understanding  of,  i.  48-49;  tradition  and 
history  give  witness  respecting,  i.  49-55  ;  all 
science  testifies  indirectly  to  time  and  order 
of,  i.  55-56;  reason  must  be  applied  to  sub- 
ject of,  i.  57-59 ;  new  astronomy  furnishes 
data  for  consideration  of,  i.  59-79,  notion  of 
design  tends  to  explain,  i.  81-83;  geological 
forms  contain  evidence  of,  i.  84-92;  peat  bogs 
and  sand  dunes  furnish  material  for  consid- 
ering, i.  93-94;  river  deltas  supply  proofs  re- 
garding, 1.  94-100;  nature  of  archaeological 
testimony  respecting,  i.  101-109,  nature  of 
palaeonlological  testimony  respecting,  i.  109- 
113;  significance  of  bodily  organs  respecting, 
i.  114-116;  necessity  for  fixing  remote  date 
of,  i.  1-7-127:  critical  view  of  historical  evi- 
dence respecting,  i.  128-136;  consideration  of 
myths  respecting,  i.  136-138;  value  of  chro- 
nological testimony  respecting  considered,  i. 
13S-146;  summary  of  arguments  respecting 
time  of,  i.  146-150;  theory  of  multiple  origin 
considered,   i.   151;    theory    of   monogenesis 
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considered,   i.    151-152;    Hebrew   tradition  a 
history    of,    i.    154-158;    migration    furnishes 
data   for  considering  place  of,  i.  159-172;  hy- 
pothesis of  Leuiuria  respecting,  i.  172-182. 
BELG.E,  One  of  the  primitive   races  of  Gaul,  iv. 

421- 

Beltirs,  The,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds,  vii.  340. 

Beluchs,  The,  General  consideration  of,  ii.  635- 
639;  ethnic  place  of,  ii.  635;  personal  traits 
of,  ii.  635-637;  social  and  industrial  customs 
of,  ii.  637-63S;  slavery  among,  ii.  63S;  cos- 
tumes of,  ii.  638-639. 

Bengali,  A  language  of  India,  ii.  723. 

BERBERS,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of  considered, 
ii.  460-461;  account  of,  vi.  563-573;  mixed 
character  of,  vi.  565;  language  of,  vi.  566-567; 
government  of,  vi.  567-568;  vocations  of,  vi. 
569;  ability  and  pursuits  of,  vi.  569-572. 

BEROSUS,  Myths  and  traditions  recorded  by,  ii. 
436-439- ' 

Bezaleel,  Architect  of  the  temple,  v.  280. 

Bhils,  The,  Division  of  Indican  population,  ii. 
682-6S4. 

Bhutan  Language,  Account  of,  vi.  608-61 1. 

Biblical  Ethnology,  Subject  of  considered,  ii. 
413-415;  Japhetic  races  according  to,  ii.  413- 
415  ;  summary  of  results  of,  ii.  414-415  ;  points 
of  inapplicability  of,  ii.  414-415;  scheme  of 
satisfactorv  within  narrow  limits,  ii.  415. 

Bin  Tepe,  Royal  tombs  of  the  Lydians,  iii.  55-57. 

Bisayans,  The,  Tribe  of  the  Philippines,  vi.  778- 
780. 

Bithynians,  The,  General  consideration  of,  iii. 
57-58;  country  of,  iii.  57-5S;  cities  of,  iii.  5S. 

Black  Book  of  the  Welsh,  Contains  principal 
poems  of  the  race,  iv.  552. 

Blackfeet,  Division  of  the  Crows,  vii.  100. 

Black  Races.  Determined  by  scientific  ethnol- 
ogy. "■  433  "434  ;  distribution  of,  ii.  434"435. 5^5- 
539;  general  character  of,  11  525-526;  prob- 
able Lemunan  origin  of,  ii  526-527;  race  di- 
visions of,  ii.  527-529;  sorrowful  estate  of,  ii. 
529-530,  Zulu-Kaffir  division  of,  ii.  530;  Bantu 
division  of,  11.  530;  Hottentot  division  ol,  ii. 
530-531;  Bechuanan  division  of,  ii.  53r;  Aus- 
tralian division  of,  ii.  532-533;  Lemunan 
origin  of  latter,  ii.  533-534,  Papuan  division 
of,  ii.  534  ;  theory  of  mouogeuesis  with  re- 
spect to,  ii.  535-536;  not  completely  sepa- 
rated from  other  races,  ii.  537-53S ;  general 
account  of,  viii.  607-742;  African  Nigritian 
division  of,  viii.  607-690  ;  Australian  division 
of,  vm.  691-723;  Papuan  division  of,  viii.  724- 
742;  general  reflections  respecting,  viii.  740- 
742. 

Black,  The,  Sect  of  among  Thibetans,  vi.  624., 

Blanket,  Unit  of  money  among  the  Alaskans, 
viii.  462. 

Blood-axe,  Adventures  of,  v.  59-60. 

Bloody  Combats.      (See  Gladiatorial  Shows.) 

Blowgun,  Use  of  by  the  Guarani-Brazilians,  viii. 
603. 

Blubber,  Eaten    by  the  Esquimaux,  viii.  446-447. 

Blue  Wolf,  The,  Myth  of,  vii.  239. 

Boccaccio,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406 

Bodisatship,  Doctrine  of  among  the  Thibetans, 
vi   617-61S. 

BcEOTlAN,  A  dialect  of  ^Eolic,  iii.  133. 

B0ETHIUS1  Author  of  Consolation  of  Philosophy, 
iv.  501. 

Bogdo  Lama,  Rival  of  the  Grand  Lama,  vi.  614- 
616;   manner  of  choosing,  vi.  622-623. 

Box,  The,  Faith  of  among  Thibetans,  vi'624-626. 

Bonder.  Civil  class  among  the  Swedes,  v.  70; 
contend  with  the  Swerkers.  v.  Sr-83. 


Boni  Mores,  Derivation  and  sense  of  in  Roman 
law,  iii.  3S1-3S2. 

"  Book  of  Ages,"  Classic  of  Chinese  literature, 
vii.  71. 

"Book  of  Ancient  Matters,"  Classic  of  Japa- 
nese literature,  vii.  17S. 

"Book  of  History,"  Classic  of  Chinese  litera- 
ture, vii.  73. 

"Book  of  Odes,"  Classic  of  Chinese  literature, 
vii.  70. 

"Book  of  Rites,"  Classic  of  Chiuese  literature, 
vii.  73-74. 

"Book  of  the  Dead,"  Missal  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  vi   505 

"Book  of  the  Lower  World,"  Classic  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  vi   407. 

Boomerang,  Weapon  of  the  Australians,  viii. 
708;  maimer  of  making,  viii.  706-71 1. 

BOOTY,  Motive  of  Norse  adventure,  v.  55. 

Bor.neans,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  751-764; 
situation  of,  vi.  751  ;  environment  of,  vi.  751- 
754;  productions  of,  vi.  7.54-757;  complexity 
of  race  character  of,  vi.  757-758;  language  of, 
vi.  75S-759;  political  condition  of,  vi  759- 
761  ;  religrous  condition  of,  vi.  761  ;  indus- 
tries and  arts  of,  vi  761-764;  weapons  of,  vi. 
763-764 

Bouleuterium,  Council  chamber  of  the  Athe- 
nians, in.   1 1  3. 

Bourbons,  The,  Court  of  described,  iv.  43S. 

Boustrophedon  Writing,  Used  iu  Himyaritic 
inscriptions,  vi.  452. 

Bow  and  Arrow,  Use  of  by  Guarani-Brazilians, 
viii.  603. 

Brachycephalic  Skulls,  Found  in  British  tu- 
muli, i.  339-  540. 

Brahm,  Race  of,  Expands  iu  India,  ii.  4S2. 

Brahma,  Meanings  and  applications  of,  11.  663- 
665. 

Brahmanism,  Evolution  of,  ii.  656-676  ;  based  on 
the  Vedas,  ii.  656-657;  prayerful  element  in. 
ii.  65S;  a  system  of  Kalhenotbeism,  ii.  662- 
663;  puts  end  for  the  cause,  ii.  664-665;  con- 
trast of  the  old  and  the  new,  ii.  665-666; 
doctrines  of,  ii.  666-667;  demauds  avatars,  ii. 
667-668,  yields  to  Buddhism,  ii  669-670;  re- 
covers Itself,  ii.  671-676;  debasing  character 
of,  ii  671;  sutteeism  of,  ii  671-672;  devotee 
superstitions  of,  ii.  672-676. 

Brahmans,  The,  Rise  of  in  India,  ii.  656-657; 
corrupt  Vedaism  iuto  a  mythologv,  ii.  662- 
669;  lepresent  the  intellectual  forces  of  the 
Hindus,  ii.  6S9;  represent  extreme  of  Hindu 
development,  ii.  724. 

Bramba.wm,  Ruins  of  in  Java,  vi.  744. 

Brazil,  Colonization  of,  iv,  491-492. 

Breakspeare.  Nicholas  (Hadrian  IV.),  Estab- 
lishes a  Roman  Church  in  Ireland,  iv.  611- 
613. 

Breton  Language,  Account  of.  iv.  5S9-590 

Bretons.  The,  General  account  of,  iv.5S6-.587, 
segregation  of,  iv.  587;  industries  and  sub 
sistence  of,  iv.  5S7-588;  reasons  for  isolation 
of,  iv.  58S-5S9;  traces  of  Oriental  character 
of.  iv.  5S8-589,  preservation  of  ethnic  trails 
of,  iv.  589;  language  of,  iv.  589;  literature  of, 
iv.  589-590. 

Bretwalda.  Imperial  office  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  iv.  7-,i   754. 

Bricks,  Use  of  by  the  Romans  as  building  ma- 
terial, iii.  354:-355- 

Brick  Tea,  Use  of  in  Thibet,  vi.  602 

Bridal  Procession,  Of  the  Romans,  iii    260. 

Bridges,  Masterpieces  of  Japanese  building,  vii. 
185-1 86. 
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Brigandage,  Among  the  Albanians,  iii.  214. 

Bronzes,  Of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  224-225;  of  the 
Japanese,  vii.  193-194. 

Brown  Races,  The,  Determined  by  scientific 
ethnology,  ii.  432-433;  distribution  of,  ii.  434, 
505-525;  hypothesis  of  origin  of,  ii.  505;  cri- 
teria for  determining  direction  of  migration 
of,  ii.  505-508;  Dravidiau  division  of,  ii.  50S; 
characteristics  of  discussed,  ii.  508-510;  Ma 
layo-Chinese  division  of,  ii.  510-512;  Polynesia 
peopled  by,  ii.  512-513;  contribute  aborigines 
of  the  New  World,  ii.  513-514;  Asiatic  Mon- 
goloid division  of,  ii.  514;  Northeastern  Asi- 
atic division  of,  ii.  514-515;  Samoyedic  and 
Ural-Altaic  divisions  of,  ii.  516;  Tungusie  di- 
vision of,  11.  517;  outer  circuit  of  dispersion 
of,  ii.  5 17-51 8;  contributed  Esth  and  Malagasy 
races,  ii.  51S ;  question  of  connection  of  Amer- 
ican aborigines  with,  ii.  51S-520;  Orarians  and 
Alaskans  derived  from,  ii.  520-521  ;  Selish  and 
Mexican  races  derived  from,  ii.  522;  Central 
Americans  and  Shoshones  derived  from,  ii. 
523;  South  American  aborigines  derived 
from,  ii.  524;  astonishing  limits  of  migration 
of,  ii.  524-525;  have  110  mythology,  ii.  564; 
divorced  from  rational  purpose,  11  566;  gen- 
eral account  of,  vi.  5S1-802;  vii.  33-374;  viii. 
375-606. 

Brush  Creek  (Ohio),  Prehistoric  earthwork  at 
described,  i.  350 

Bucharest,  City  of  Roumania,  iv.  518. 

Budansar,  Ancestor  of  Khans,  vii.  230. 

Buddha,  Likeness  of  to  the  Christ,  vi.  614;  life  of, 
vi.  616-617. 

Buddhism,  Origin  of,  ii.  669-670;  parallel  of  with 
Protestantism,  ii.  670;  contends  for  mastery 
in  Thibet,  vi.  607;  makes  its  way  across  the 
mountains,  vi  609;  forms  basis  of  Thibetan 
literature,  vi.  609-611 ;  enters  into  union  with 
Thibetan  conditions,  vi.  613-617;  prevalence 
of,  vi.  617-620;  determines  social  life  of  the 
Siamese,  vi.  663-665;  prevalence  of  in  Siam, 
vi.  674-677;  pievaleuce  of  among  the  Cambo- 
dians, vi.  687-689;  introduction  of  into  China, 
vii.  119;  prevalence  of  in  Japan,  vii.  212-213; 
superimposed  on  Shinto,  vii.  2 14-215;  mingles 
therewith,  vii.  215-217;  low  estate  of  in  Corea, 
vii.  266-267. 

Buddhist  Pilgrims,  Work  of  in  Thibet,  vi.  60S- 
614. 

Buffalo  (thepiehistoric),  Contemporaneous  with 
primeval  man  in  Europe,  i.  298-300;  abounds 
in  India,  11.  693-694. 

Buffon,  Considers  the  natural  history  of  life,  i. 
197- 

Building  (for  civilized  and  refined  peoples,  see 
Architecture),  Of  the  prehistoric  lake  dwell- 
ers, i.  307-320;  of  the  coast  people  of  the 
north  (see  Coast  People,  etc),  of  the  age  of 
the  tumuli,  i.  331-337;  of  the  prehistoric  races 
of  America,  i  346-355,  357-365;  of  the  Celts, 
iv.  S 34  5 35,  555-556;  of  the  Teulonic  peoples, 
iv.  652-653;  of  the  Coreans,  vii.  ?6i  ;  of  the 
Yakuts,  vii.  320;  of  the  Kamchalkans,  vii. 
323,  of  the  Californiaiis,  viii.  515,  of  the 
Guarani-Brazilians,  viii.  600;  of  the  Austral- 
ians, viii   716. 

Building  Materials,  Selection  of  by  the  Ro- 
mans, iii,  353-355  ;  of  the  Old  Asshurites,  v. 
204-205;  of  the  Egvplians,  vi   490-491. 

Buildings,  of  the  North  American  Indians,  viii. 
4S4-4S5. 

Bulgarians.  Ethnic  derivation  of.  ii.  499 

Bull,  Place  of  in  Egvptiau  idolatry,  vi.  536. 

Burgundians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  502; 


apparition  of  in  Europe,  iv.  710-71 1  ;  relations 
of  with  the  Swiss,  v.  94. 

Burial  Methods  in  Prehistoric  Europe,  Ac- 
count of,  i.  337-342. 

Burial  System.  Of  the  American  aborigines,  viii. 
494-495- 

Buriats,  Division  of  the  Mongol  race,  vii.  233; 
general  account  of,  vii.  248-250;  superiority 
of,  vii.  248;  agricultural  life  of,  vii.  24S  ;  animal 
industries  ol,  vii.  248;  Buddhism  succeeds 
Shamanism  among,  vii,  248-249;  ethnic  fea- 
tures of,  vii.  250. 

Burmese,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  631-656; 
likeness  of  to  Thibetans,  vi.  631;  eastern 
boundary  of  Aryan  races,  vi.  631;  resources  of 
vi.  633-635  ;  conditions  of  life  among,  vi.  635- 
636;  marriage  system  among,  vi.  636;  language 
of,  vi.  636-638;  literature  of,  vi.  638-639;  Jud- 
sou's  work  among,  vi.  639;  arts  of,  vi.  639-641; 
architecture  of,  vi.  641-643;  manufactures  of, 
vi.  643;  government  of,  vi.  643-646;  triumph 
of  Buddhism  among,  vi.  646;  laws  of  Manu 
among,  vi.  646;  classes  of,  vi.  648;  servitude 
among,  vi.  648;  universal  monasticism  of,  vi. 
64S-649;  prejudice  against  Islam  and  Chris- 
tianity among,  vi.  649-651  ;  missionary  ques- 
tion among,  vi.  650-652;  ethnic  traits  of,  vi. 
652-656. 

Bushmen,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  675-67S; 
degradation  of,  viii.  675;  manner  of  living 
among,  viii.  675-676  ;  weakness  of  intellect  of, 
viii.  676;  improvabilily  of  considered,  viii. 
677;  sigus  of  ptogress  among,  viii.  677;  use 
of  domestic  animals  by,  viii.  677, 

BUTA,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Australians, 
viii.  714-716 

Bvblus,  Capital  city  of  the  Phoenicians,  v.  354, 
35^-359 

Byron,  Lord,  Quotations  from,  iii.  212  ;  iv.  508. 

c. 

CABIRI,  THE,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  v.  371. 

Cabots,  Discoverers  of  the  New  World,  iv.  404. 

Cadiz,  Founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  v.  361. 

Cadmus,  Tradition  of  in  Hellas,  in.  85;  myth  of, 
v-  37o-37i- 

Oesar,  Julius  Gives  account  of  wild  beasts  in 
Germany,  i.  298-299;  place  of  in  Latin  litera- 
ture, iii.  329;  gives  reasons  for  conquering 
Gaul,  iv.  402;  typical  of  Roman  character,  iv. 
402;  describes  the  ceremonies  of  the  Druids, 
iv.  540-541  ;  conquers  the  Helvetians,  v.  93. 

Cahoki  a  (Illinois),  Prehistoric  works  of  described, 
i-  349-350,  352. 

Caledonians,  Lav  restrictions  on  their  king,  iv. 
564- 

Calendar  of  the  Mexicans,  viii.  533. 

Californians.  The,  Ethnic  group  of  Pacific  abo- 
rigines, viii  510;  general  character  of,  viii. 
515-520. 

Calmucks.  The.  Tlace  among  the  Mongols,  vii. 
234:  characteristics  of,  vii.  241-242;  division 
of  Tartar  races,  vii.  273;  general  account  of, 
vii.  273-276,  divisions  of,  vii.  273;  territories 
of,  vii.  274,  bat  baric  character  of,  vii.  274- 
275;  forbidding  aspects  of,  vii.  275;  ethnic 
characteristics  of,  vii.  275-276;  Pallas's  de- 
scription of,  vii.  276;  offspring  of  Scythians, 
vii.  276. 

Cambodians.  The  General  account  of,  vi.  681- 
692  ;  environment  of,  vi.  681-683  ,  productions 
of,  vi.  6S3  ;  minerals  of,  vi.  683-684  ;  commerce 
of,  vi.  684;  social  and  domestic  institutions  of, 
vi.  684;  slavery  among,  vi.  684-685;  domestic 
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life  of,  vi.  6S6 ;  language  of,  vi.  6S6-6S7;  gov- 
ernment of,  vi.  6S7  ;  prevalence  of  Buddhism 
amoug,  vi.  687-6S9;  antiquities  of,  vi.  689- 
691  ;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  vi   691-692. 

Cambrian  Period  in  Geology,  Considered,  i.  84, 

Cambrians,  Old  name  of  the  Welsh,  iv.  573-575. 

Camel  of  Arabia,  Notice  of,  vi  401;  use  of  in 
Egvpt.  vi.  488. 

Canaanites,  Derivation  of,  it.  454-455.  464-469; 
ethnic  relationships  of  it  466-469;  vicissi- 
tudes of  ii.  469-470  subjugation  of  by  the 
Hebrews,  v  292,  general  account  of,  v.  323- 
386;  ancient  tribes  of  v.  323-335;  iudustnes 
of,  v.  335-337.  government  of  v.  337"33s.  le" 
ligionsof.v.  338-345;  Phoenician  division  of.  v. 
345-372;  Cyprian  division  of,  v.  372-374;  Car- 
thaginian division  of,  v.  374-3S0 ;  NeoSynan 
division  of  v.  380-586;  beloug  to  Semitic  lace, 
v.  323-324,  affinities  of  with  Hebrews  v.  324- 
325;  early  connections  of  v.  325-326;  en- 
vironment of,  v  326-327;  oulsptead  of  v. 
328-329;  two  forms  of  development  among, 
v.  329;  disparaged  by  Hebrew's,  v.  331 ;  civil 
and  social  estate  of,  v  331-332;  industries  of, 
v-  335;  sacrifices  of,  v.  335-336;  classes  of  v. 
336-337.  government  of,  v.  33S. 

Canaanitish  Religions.  General  account  of.  v. 
33S-345,  wide  departure  of  from  nature,  v. 
338-339'  deities  of  v.  339-340;  altars  and 
ceremonials  of  v.  340-343. 

Canals,  Necessary  in  Egvpt,  vi.  485. 

Canary  Islands,  Occupied  by  the  Guanches,  vi. 

557- 

Canis  Dhola,  Fouud  in  Indian  jungle,  ii.  692. 

Cannibalism,  Of  the  Bataks,  vi.  731-732;  prac- 
ticed by  the  Sawaioiis,  viii.  397-398,  of  the 
Fijians.  viii.  420,  of  the  Caribs.  vm.  558,  of 
the  Alrican  Nigritians,  viii    650 

Capital  Punishment  Place  of  in  Roman  law,  iii. 

3S9- 

Cappadocians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of  11.4S6; 
general  consideration  of,  iii.  35-36,  mytho- 
logy and  superstition  of,  iii  36;  affinity  of 
with  Iranians,  iii.  36. 

CAPUT,  Fiction  of  in  Roman  law   iii   392. 

Caracalla    Builds  a  public  bath   iii.  301. 

Caractacus  King  of  the  Silures  iv.  574-575. 

Carbohydrates,  One  of  the  classes  of  foods,  ii. 

7°7-7i3- 

Carboniferous  Period  in  Geology,  Consid- 
ered, i,  84. 

Carians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii  486-487; 
consideration  of,  iii    59-69. 

Caribbeans  The      (See  Caribs) 

Caribs,  The,  General  account  of,  viii  555-560; 
race  connections  of,  viii.  555;  Guiauau  group 
of,  viii.  555,  Chibcha  group  of  viii.  555; 
classified  by  languages,  viii  557;  native  seats 
and  ethnography  of.  viii.  557,  cannibals  par 
excellence,  viii  "558,  affinity  of  with  North 
American  Indians,  viii  55S;  ethnic  character- 
istics of,  viii.  558-559;  vicissitudes  of,  viii. 
559-500. 

Carlovingi.ans,  Establish  themselves  111  Italy, 
iv.  400. 

Carnac  Ruins  of  described,  i  342-344. 

Carnivora,  Absence  of  in  the  Philippines,  vi.  773. 

Caroline  Islanders,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
512-513;  place  of  in  Polynesia,  viii.  377 

Carpets.  Manufacture  of  by  the  Turks,  vii.  299- 
301. 

Carpini,  Furnishes  sketch  of  the  Chinese  vii.  35. 

Carthaginians  Ethnic  derivation  of  consid- 
ered, ii.  460-461  ;  general  account  of,  v  174- 
380;  primitive  tradition  of  v.  376,  rise  of  to 


power,  v.  376;  character  and  constitution  of, 
v.  376-377;  religious  character  of,  v.  377-379; 
loss  of  records  of,  v  379. 

CarTismandia   Betrays  Caractacus.  iv.  575. 

Casca  Speech  of,  iii.  2S3 

Cashmerians.  The  Represent  the  eatly  Iudicans, 
ii.  717-718.  preserved  bv  evolution,  ii.  718; 
character  of.  ii.  71S,  divergence  of  from  Pun- 
jabese  ii   718-719. 

Caste.  Question  of  among  the  Indicans  consid- 
ered, ii.  676-6S0 ,  origin  of  ii.  676-677,  Brah- 
manical  order  of,  11.  677,  Vaisva  and  Ludra 
orders  of  ii  677-678;  efforts  of  Great  Britain 
to  suppress,  ii.  679-6S0;  indications  of  in 
native  American  languages  viii.  479:  basis  of 
Australian  marriage  system,  viii.  714-716. 

Castilian  Language   Account  of.  iv  4S0-481. 

Castles,  Of  the  Japanese,  vii.  1S6-187. 

Cat,  Place  of  iu  Egvptian  idolatry,  vi.  536. 

Catalan  Language,  Account  of,  iv.  480-482. 

Catawbas,  The  Division  of  Appalachians,  viii. 
522. 

Cathay,  Old  name  of  China,  vii.  35. 

Catholicism,  Triumphant  in  Ireland,  iv.  611-613. 

C'ATLIN,  Describes  the  Mandan  Indians,  viii.  495- 
503- 

Catti,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  iv.  6S1. 

Cattle,  Form  of  property  under  Roman  constitu- 
tion, iii.  383-384,  importance  of  among  the 
Germans,  iv.  653 

Cavalry  Manner  of  using  in  German  battle,  iv. 
661. 

Cave  Bear  Contemporaneous  with  primeval  man 
iu  Europe,  i.  m.  295-296. 

Cave  Dwellers  of  Europe  General  account  of; 
i.  275-307,  contempoiaueous  with  extinct  an- 
imals, t.  275-276;  relations  of  with  geological 
epochs,  i.  276-277:  beloug  to  quaternary 
period,  i.  277:  materials  used  by  iu  fabrica- 
tion i.  27S-2SS;  old  stone  age  among,  i.  2S1- 
283  ;  new  stone  age  among  i  283-2S5 ;  age  of 
bronze  among,  i.  285-287;  age  of  iron  among, 
i.  287-289,  workmanship  of  i.  2bS;  character 
of  caves  inhabited  by,  i.  289-293;  character  of 
determined  by  remains,  i  295-295;  animals 
associated  with,  i  295-303;  tools  and  imple- 
ments of,  1.  303-307. 

Cave  Hyena.  Contemporaneous  with  primeval 
man  in  Europe   i.  295. 

Cave  Lion,  Coniemporaneous  with  primeval 
man  in  Europe,  i.  295 

Cayugas,  The  Division  of  the  Hutou-Iioquois, 
viii  ^06. 

Celebesians,  General  account  of,  vi.  76.5-77°;  en- 
vironment of,  vi.  765-767;  industries  and  man- 
ufactures of  vi.  767  ;  building  and  commerce 
of,  vi.  767;  language  of,  vi.  767-769;  religion 
of,  vi.  769-770.  ethnic  characteristics  of,  vi. 
770. 

Cell  Organization  Consideration  of,  1.  207-210. 

CELT/E      (See  the  Celts.) 

Celtiberians,  Amalgamated  iu  Spam  with  native 
races  iv.  526-527,  division  of  the  Celts,  iv. 
566-567. 

Celtic  LancuagE,  Account  of  iv.  566-56S:  divis- 
ions of  iv.  567,  Arvau  character  of.  iv.  567. 

Celtic  Literature  Account  of  i\   56S-570 

Celtic  Poetry,  Arose  with  fall  of  Druidism,  iv. 

5  so  .  r  .. 

Celtic  Races,  The.  Ethnic  derivation  of,  11  497- 
49S;  superimposed  on  barbarians,  ii  497;  re- 
vived in  Britain,  ii.  498;  turned  back  into 
Asia,  ii.  49S. 

Celtice,  Greek  name  of  Celtic  empire,  iv.  525- 
527 
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CELTS,  Ancestral  race  of  the  French,  iv.  420-424; 
ascendency  of  Rome  over,  iv.  421;  trans- 
formed and  Latinized,  iv.  421-422,  contribute 
principal  element  to  Spanish  stock,  iv.  462; 
followed  by  Visigoths  and  Vandals,  iv.  4S9, 
general  account  of  iv.  521-622;  as  Gauls 
proper,  iv.  521-535;  under  aspect  of  Druidical 
cult,  iv.  536-558;  government,  language,  and 
culture  of,  iv.  558-573;  Welsh  and  Cornish 
divisions  of,  iv.  573-586;  Breton  and  Gaelic 
divisions  of,  iv.  586  605;  Irish  division  of, 
iv.  605-622;  piedonmiance  of  the  Druids  over, 
iv.  539;  driven  back  by  Saxons  in  Britain,  iv. 
564-565;  contend  with  Anglo  Saxons  for  pos- 
session of  Britain  iv.  724.-727;  pre-occupatiou 
of  Iceland  by,  v.  36-37. 

Central   Americans.   Ethnic   derivation   of,  ii. 

523- 

Central  American  Aborigines,  General  Ac- 
count of.  vili.  525-554,  primitive  Mexican  di- 
visions of,  viii.  525-545;  Quiche  and  Maya  di- 
visions of,  viii.  546-554. 

Central  Sudanese,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
52S. 

Central  Sudanese  Nations,  Groups  of,  vm. 
628-629 

CEREALS.  Introduced  into  India,  ii.  701  ;  product 
of  in  India,  ii.  700;  abuudance  of  in  Italy,  iii. 
239-240. 

Ceremony,  The  law  of  Chinese  intercourse,  vii. 
■33-'3°- 

Cervantes  Miguel,  Life  and  work  of  iv.  484- 
486. 

Ceylon,  Native  place  of  the  Veddahs,  viii.  693; 
great  distance  of  from  Australia,  viii.  699-701. 

Chaldees,  First  methods  and  traditions  of,  ii. 
436-437:  tradition  of  respecting  the  Deluge, 
ii.  440-441 ;  general  accouut  of,  v.  226-242;  re- 
lations of  to  Babylonians,  v.  226;  richness  of 
countrv  of,  v.  226-227,  uncertainty  of  deriva- 
tion of,  v.  227;  compete  with  Egyptians  and 
Chinese  for  priority,  v.  22S;  primitive  inven- 
tions of,  v.  229;  early  commercial  develop- 
ment of.  v.  229-231  ;  effects  of  food  supply  on, 
v.  231;  polygamy  of,  v.  231-235;  transformed 
to  civic  aspects,  v.  235-236;  invent  Cuneiform 
writings,  v.  236-238;  diffusion  of  intellectual 
life  by,  v.  238-239;  literature  of,  v.  239;  ab- 
sence of  true  government  among,  v.  240;  old 
monarchy  of,  v.  240-242;  contained  germ  of 
religious  evolution,  v.  242;  famous  observers 
of  nature,  v.  286-2S7;  progenitors  of  Arabians, 
vi-  393- 

Cham  bo  Lama,  Pope  of  the  Buriats,  vii.  249. 

Changos,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  572-573. 

Charas,  The,  Division  of  the  Patagonians,  viii. 
589- 590. 

Chariot  Races  op  the  Romans,  General  ac- 
couut of,  iii.  313-316;  preparation  lor,  iii.  313; 
different  from  the  Greek  in.  313;  companies 
organized  to  promote  in  313;  colors  adopted 
bv,  iii.  313-314  !  under  patronage  of  emperors, 
iii.  314;  popular  interest  in,  iii.  314-316; 
scenes  in  connection  with,  iii   316. 

Chase,  The,  Passion  for  among  the  Germans,  iv. 
651. 

Chastity,  Prevalence  of  among  modern  Greeks, 
iii.  203-205. 

Chauci,  Division  of  among  the  Teutonic  races, 
iv.  681-682. 

Chemistry,  Shows  the  oneness  of  material 
nature,  i.  211;  developed  by  the  Egyptians, 
vi   502. 

Cherokees,  The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians, 
viii    522. 


CherusEi,   Division    of  the  Teutonic   races,    iv. 

682. 
Cheyennes,  The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians, 

viii.  524. 
Chia-chieh,  System  of  Chinese  writing,  vii.  63. 
Chichimecs,  Notices  of.  viii.  540-541. 
Chickasaws,  The,  Division  ol  Appalachians,  viii. 

ChicquiTOS,  The,  Division  of  the  Paiagonians, 
viii.  586-5S8  ;  account  of,  viii.  590-591. 

Chieftainship,  Theory  of  among  the  American 
aborigines,  viii.  48S-489. 

Child-life,  Of  man  analogous  to  tribe-life  of 
peoples,  iv.  530. 

Chinese,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  514-515; 
general  account  of,  vii.  33-146;  environment 
and  resources  of,  vii.  33-49;  domestic  life 
and  institutions  of,  vii.  49-5S ;  language  of, 
vii.  58-69;  literature  of,  vii.  70-77 ,  industrial 
life  of,  vii.  77-94  ;  constitution  and  laws  of,  vii. 
79-1 10;  religion  and  religious  institutions  of, 
vii.  110-124;  mauuers  and  customs  of,  vii.  124- 
146;  antiquity  of,  vii  33-35,  Carpim's  sketch 
of,  vii.  35  ;  William  of  Rubruk's  account  of,  vii. 
35-36;  visited  by  travelers,  vii.  36-37,  envi- 
ronment of,  vii.  37-43,  extent  of  empire  of, 
vii  40-41  ;  Western  resources  respecting,  vii. 
41-43;  productions  of,  vii.  43-47;  domestic 
animals  of,  vii.  47-4S,  prevalence  of  custom 
among,  vii.  51;  early  marriage  among,  vii.  51  ; 
marriage  institutions  of,  vii  51-52,  polygamy 
of,  vii.  52-54;  place  of  woman  among,  vii.  54- 
57;  opposition  to  reform  among,  vii.  57-58; 
arrestment  of  language  among,  vii.  58-60; 
written  forms  employed  by,  vii.  60-64 ;  nar- 
rowness of  spoken  language  of,  vii.  64-67 ; 
grammatical  expedients  of  vii.  67-69  ;  early 
appearance  of  literature  among,  vii.  70; 
drama  and  prose  histories  of,  vii.  71-73;  rit- 
ualistic writings  of,  vii.  73-75;  Confucian  lit- 
erature of,  vii.  75-76;  encyclopaedias  of,  vii. 
76-77;  evolution  of  industries  among,  vii.  77- 
78;  public  works  of,  vii.  77-S0 ;  handicrafts  of, 
vii.  So-82;  relations  of  to  soil,  vii.  82-83  •  fisher- 
ies of,  vii.  S3-84 ;  laud  cultivation  of,  vii.  84- 
85;  useful  arts  of,  vii.  85-8S;  navigation  by,  vii. 
SS-90;  architecture  of,  vii.  90-94;  political 
constitution  of,  vii.  95-9S;  place  ol  empire 
among,  vii.  98-100;  governmental  administra- 
tion of,  vii.  loo-iot  ,  political  vices  of  vii. 
102;  punishments  among,  vii.  102-109,  ex- 
emption of  from  foreign  influence,  vii.  109- 
110,  worship  of  ancestors  by,  vii.  in;  phi- 
losophical teachers  among,  vii.  111-118; 
multiple  religion  of,  vii.  1 1S-119;  place  of  the 
individual  among,  vii.  119-123;  influence  of 
various  systems  upon,  vii.  123-124;  contrasts 
of  with  Western  people,  vii.  124-130;  indus- 
try and  economy  o(,  vii.  130-132,  bane  of 
opium  among,  vii,  132-133;  ceremonious 
bearing  of,  vii.  133-135;  absurdities  of  inter- 
course among,  vii.  135-136;  mendacity  of, 
vii.  136;  compactness  of.  vii.  137,  enforced 
modesty  of,  vii.  137-139;  place  of  the  Manda- 
rins among,  vii  140-141;  seclusion  of  women 
among,  vii.  141-143;  notions  of  beauty  among, 
vii.  143,  race  derivation  of.  vii  143-144; 
ethnic  characteristics  of,  vii.  144-146. 

Chinese  Language,  General  account  of,  viii. 
5S-69. 

Chinooks,  The,  Account  of,  vni.  510. 

Chippewas,  The,  Tribe  of  Huron-Iroquois,  viii. 
509. 

Chivalry,  Rise  of  in  Spain,  iv.  470;  lavs  hold  of 
poetry  among  the  Provencals,  iv.  503. 
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Choctaws,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  522;  di- 
vision of  Appalachians,  viii.  522. 

Cholulans,  The,  Account  of,  vm.  541-544;  evo- 
lution of,  viii.  542;  great  pyramid  of,  viii. 
542-544;  human  sacrifices  of,  viii.  544;  uncer- 
tainties respecting,  viii.  544-545. 

CHONTALS,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  554;  industries 
and  arts  of,  viii.  554. 

Christ,  The,  Expectation  of,  v.  313-314  ;  appear- 
auce  of,  v.  314;  new  kingdom  of,  v.  314-315; 
put  to  death,  v.  315  ;  spread  of  doctrines  oi,  v. 

3I5-316- 

CHRISTIANITY,  Accepted  by  modern  Greeks,  iii. 
193-195;  ascendency  of  in  Italy,  iv.  409-410; 
accepted  by  the  Gael,  iv.  592-593;  accepted  by 
the  Goths,  iv.  694;  influence  of  upon  the 
race,  iv.  703;  furnishes  a  tie  among  barbarian 
States,  iv.  734  ;  influence  of  among  the  Ice- 
landers, v.  45  ;  corrupt  form  of  in  Abyssinia, 
vi.  441  ;  accepted  by  the  Copts,  vi.  497 ;  preju- 
dice against  in  Japan,  vii.  221. 

"Chronicles,"  The,  Account  of,  iv.  434. 

Chronicles  ok  the  Norse,  Value  of,  v.  36-49. 

Chronologv,  Definition  of,  i.  54  ;  bears  witness 
respecting  the  antiquity  of  man,  i.  54-55, 
138-15° 

Chuen-choo,  Svstetn  of  Chinese  writing,  vii. 
62-63. 

Chu.cchees,  General  account  of,  vii.  325-32S; 
geographical  position  of,  vii.  325;  distribution 
of.  vii.  325;  subdivisions  of  vii.  325-326;  re- 
semblance of  to  Esquimaux,  vii.  327;  Yukagir 
division  of,  vii.  327-32S;  manner  of  life  of, 
vii.  32S 

Chuk-luk-MuTS,  Account  of,  vii.  325-327. 

Chulches.  The,  Division  of  the  Palagoniaus, 
viii.  5S4 

Church  of  Rome.  Gains  an  ascendency  in  Italy, 
iv.  409,  asserts  her  prerogatives  in  Fiance, 
iv.  435-436,  firmly  planted  in  France,  iv. 
454-458 

Chusarthis,  Divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  v.  371. 

Chusor,  Deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  v.  370. 

Cicero  Fixes  standard  for  Latin  prose,  iii.  329- 
33<J 

ClLIClANS.  Ethnic  derivation  of.  ii.  4S5-4S6;  place 
and  composition  of,  ii.  4S6;  consideration  of, 
iii.  63-64. 

Cimbri,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  iv.  6S2 ; 
account  of,  iv.  682-6S4 ;  defeated  by  Romans, 
v-  91-93 

Cimmerians,  Biblical  derivation  of,  ii  476. 

Circular  Structure,  Prevalence  ol"  in  Roman 
architecture,  iii   357  -35S. 

Circus,  Substituted  for  domesticity  among  the 
Romans,  iii.  270,  succeeds  the  drama  at  Rome, 
iii.  309,  culminates  in  the  Maxiruus,  iii.  311; 
scenes  in,  iii.  31 1  -316. 

Cities  of  Refuce.  Establishment  of  in  Israel, 
v  303. 

CiTris  Fruits,  The,  Produced  in  Greece,  iii. 
103, 

City,  The,  Evolution  of,  v.  206-208. 

Civil  Society,  Evolution  of  among  the  Greeks, 
ill  162-178.  weakness  ol,  iii  162  ;  light  forms 
of  desired  iii  165,  expediency  and  trial  the 
criterion  of,  iii  164,  relation  of  Lycurgiau 
laws  to,  Hi.  164,  aristocratic  aspects  of  among 
Spartans,  iii  165;  essential  oligarchy  of,  iii. 
165;  militarv  features  of,  iii.  166;  relation  of 
landownership  to,  iii.  167.  antagonism  of 
wealth,  iii.  167;  military  bias  of,  iii.  167-16S; 
relation  of  communal  table  to,  iii  169;  di- 
vergence of  among  Spartans  and  Athenians, 
ii     169-170;    bearing   of   Draconian   laws  on, 


iii.  170;  of  the  Solonian  constitution  on,  iii. 
171— 175  ;  ostracism  a  feature  of,  iii.  177. 

Civilization,  Marked  with  the  appearance  of 
literary  records,  iv.  531;  concomitant  with 
law,  iv"  531. 

Clan,  Character  of  among  the  Gauls,  iv.  533;  sys- 
tem of  preservation  of  by  the  Gael,  iv.  596- 
59S;  rise  of  the  Asshuntes,  v.  213, 

Classes  (of  Society),  Beginning  of  struggle  of  at 
Rome,  iii.  285. 

Classification  of  the  Human  Species,  Gen- 
eral consideration  of,  ii.  411-455;  why  classi- 
fication is  necessary,  ii.  411-412;  unsatisfac- 
tory character  of  previous  attempts  at,  ii.  412- 
413;  scriptural  opiuious  respecting,  ii.  413; 
Japhetic  distribution  as  part  oi,  ii.  413-414; 
summary  of  biblical  view  of,  ii.  414-415;  his- 
torical ethnology  in  connection  with,  ii.  415- 
419;  place  of  Indo-European  race  in,  ii.  416; 
place  of  Semitic  race  in,  ii.  416-417;  place  of 
Hamitic  race  in,  ii  417;  place  of  Altaian  races 
in,  ii.  417-418,  place  of  Western  aborigines 
in,  ii.  418-419;  general  results  of  historical 
method, ii.  419;  linguistic  ethnology  as  bear- 
ing on,  ii  419-424;  how  language  becomes  a 
basis  of.  ii.  419;  Aryan  race  determined  by, 
ii.  419-421;  race  movements  discoverable  by 
language,  ii.  420;  lelatiou  of  Aryan  linguis- 
tics to,  11  420-421;  Semites  classified  by  lan- 
guage in,  ii  421-422;  Turanian  race  classified 
by  language  in, ii.  422-423;  Gauowanian  race 
classified  by  language  in,  ii,  423-424;  geo- 
graphical ethnology  furnishes  materials  of, 
ii.  424-426;  peoples  determined  in  by  geo- 
graphical method,  ii.  424-423;  scientific  eth- 
nology furnishes  materials  of,  ii.  426-435; 
possibility  of  employing  science  in,  ii.  427- 
429;  human  characteristics  that  may  be  used 
as  criteriaof.  11.  42S-431  ,  races  in  determined 
by  scientific  method,  ii.  431-435. 

Clavigero,  Account  of  respecting  Mexicans,  viii. 
556-538. 

Cleanliness,  Enjoined  by  the  Koran,  vi.  457. 

Cleopatra,  Type  of  the  imperial  woman,  iii. 
267-268. 

Clientage,  Rise  of  at  Rome.  iii.  2S5-2S6;  be- 
comes a  feudalism,  iii.  287-2SS;  degrading 
influence  of,  in    28S-289. 

Climate,  Of  Geimauy  considered,  iv.  629-630;  of 
the  Slavic  countries,  v.  140-144. 

Clisthenes.  Legislation  of.  iii.   176-178. 

Cloaca  Maxima.  Built  by  the  Etruscaus,  iii.  221- 
222. 

Clothing   An  essential  of  man -life,  ii.  573-575. 

Clovis.     (See  Hludwiz) 

CLUSIUM,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.   226-227. 

Coast  People  of  the  North,  Account  of.  i. 
320-311;  produce  the  kitchen  middens  i  322- 
323;  leave  animal  remains,  i  323-324;  eating 
habits  of,  i.  324  ;  methods  of  determining  cus- 
toms of,  i.  324-325  ;  analogy  of  with  the  Fue- 
gians,  i.  325-326. 

Coast  Veddahs.  Division  of  the  Veddahs,  viii.  693. 

Cochin  China,  Character  of  vi  692. 

Codex  Argenteus,  Account  of,  iv.  693-694. 

CodruS.  Tradition  of,  111    93 

Coffee.  Production  of  in  India,  ii.  706 

Cognomen,  Signification  of  among  the  Romans 
in    255. 

Coined  Money,  Invented  by  the  Lydians,  iii.  48- 
49;  of  the  Etruscans,  iii    222-223 

Coliseum.  Chief  scene  of  the  gladiatorial  sports, 
111.  319-320 

College  of  Priests,  A  part  of  the  Roman  hier- 
archy, iii    367 
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Colonization,  Promoted  by  the  Phoenicians,  v. 
359-361  ;  no    spirit  of   among   Egyptians,  vi. 

492- 

Color  of  the  Human  Body,  Relation  of  it  to 
climate,  ii.  508-509. 

Columba,  Saint  of  the  Gael,  iv.  592. 

Columbus,  Man  of  Genoa,  iv.  404. 

Column,  The,  Character  of  in  Roman  building, 
iii.  349-352  ;  in  Egyptian  architecture,  vi.  520. 

Comans,  The,  Division  of  the  Turkish  race,  vii. 
280.      (See  Turks.) 

Comitian  Assemblies,  Evolution  of  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  iii.  382. 

Commerce,  Of  the  lake  dwellers,  i.  315;  of  the 
Greeks,  iii.  107,  113-114,  hindered  111  primi- 
tive Italy,  iii.  249-250;  absence  of  among  the 
ancient  Germans,  iv.  655;  feebleness  of  among 
Icelanders,  v.  40-41;  of  the  Swiss,  v.  102-103  ; 
succeeds  pastoral  and  nomadic  life,  v.  204- 
205;  begins  with  river  trade,  v.  205-206;  gives 
rise  to  public  life,  v.  216,  of  the  Chaldees, 
v.  229-231  ;  avoided  by  the  Hebiews,  v.  2.59- 
260;  of  the  Canaanites,  v.  355;  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, v.  349-350,  355-362 ;  of  the  Abyssin- 
ians,  vi.  454;  of  the  Somalis,  vi.  468;  feeble 
development  of  in  Egypt,  vi.  490;  of  the  Tri- 
politans,  vi.  566;  of  the  Thibetans,  vi.  597- 
602;  of  the  Siamese,  vi.  662-663;  °f  *-ue  Cam- 
bodians, vi.  6S4  ;  of  the  Malaccans,  vi.  718;  of 
the  Javanese,  vi.  736;  of  the  Celebesians,  vi. 
767;  of  the  Philippine  islanders,  vi.  777-77S; 
of  the  Madagascans,  vi.  797;  of  the  Chinese, 
vii.  89-90;  of  the  Japanese,  vii.  153-154,  195  ■ 
196;  of  the  Turks,  vii.  301 ;  of  the   Finns,  vii. 

342- 
Common  Law,  Traces  of  in  Hebrew  legislation, 

v.  3°2-3°3- 

Communal  Marriage,  System  of  described,  ii. 
596-597;  result  of  sexual  chaos,  ii    602. 

Compexion,  Mistaken  notions  respecting,  vi.  541- 
542. 

Composite  Style  in  Architecture,  Prevails  at 
Rome,  iii   349-3=10. 

ConcubinaCE,  Substituted  for  polygamy  among 
the  Japanese,  vii.  155. 

"Confession  "  ok  Saint  Patrick,  Quotation 
from,  iv.  609. 

Confucius,  Master  of  Chinese  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, vii.  75-77;  Me  and -work  of,  vii.  114- 
119;  his  golden  rule,  vii.  116- 117;  his  success, 
vii.  1 17-11S 

Consecratio  Capitis,  Meaning  of  in  Roman 
law,  iii.  3S9 

"Consolation  of  Philosophy."  Composed  by 
Boetbius,  iv.  501. 

Consonants,  Piedominauce  of  in  Semitic  lan- 
guage, v.  265-267. 

Constitution,  Of  the  Chinese,  vii.  95-110;  ac- 
cepted by  the  Japanese,  vii.  204-206;  of  the 
Mongols,  vii.  238. 

Contract,  Law  of  in  Roman  constitution,  iii. 
3S6-388 

Cook,  Captain,  Visit  of  to  Sandwich  islands,  viii. 
199-400 

Cookery,  Of  the  Esquimaux,  viii.  446-447. 

Coptic  Language,  Character  of  consideied,  vi. 
497-498. 

Copts  The.  General  account  of,  vi.  545-561  .  place 
and  relationship  of,  vi.  545;  manner  ol  life  of, 
vi.  546-54S;  means  of  subsistence  of,  v.  17S; 
language  of.  vi.  549-550;  leligion  of,  vi.  550- 
552;  matriage  system  of,  vi.  552;  influence  of 
Islam  among,  vi  552-553;  educational  system 
of,  vi  553-554;  polvgamy  among,  vi.  556;  cos- 
tumes of,  vi    557;  social    intercourse  among, 


v>-  557J  beliefs  of  in  fatalism,  vi.  559;  uni- 
versities among,  vi.  559;  dervishes  among,  vi. 
559-562;  Turcoman  influence  among,  vi.  562- 
563. 

Corea,  General  character  of,  vii.  256-257. 

Corean  Language,  vii.  260-261. 

Coreans,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  256-270; 
environment  of,  vii.  256;  productions  of  vii! 
256-257  ;  affinities  of,  vii.  257;  marriage  sys- 
tem of,  vii.  257-259;  place  of  woman  among, 
vii.  259;  household  lelations  of.  vii.  259;  in- 
tellectual life  of,  vii.  259-260  ;  language  of,  vii. 
260-261;  industrial  arts  of,  vii.  261;  govern- 
ment of,  vii.  261-263;  political  superstitions 
of,  vii.  263;  army  of,  vii.  265;  cruel  judicial 
methods  and  punishments  of,  vii  265;  Sha- 
manism of,  vii.  265-266;  Confucianism  among, 
vii.  266;  Buddhism  among,  vii.  266-267;  su- 
perstitious of,  vii.  267-268;  personal  habits 
and  usages  of,  vii.  268-270;  costumes  of,  vii. 
270;  prejudices  of,  vii.  270. 

Corinthian,  Order  in  architecture  preferred  by 
the  Romans,  iii.  348-349. 

Cornelia,  Character    of   illustrated,  iii.   265-266. 

Cornish,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  583-586; 
geographical  situation  of,  iv.  583;  myth  and 
tradition  of,  iv.  583-584;  tribal  divisions  of, 
iv.  584;  language  of,  iv.  5S4-5S5;  mineral 
wealth  of,  iv.  585-5S6;  society  of  dependent 
on  tin,  iv.  585-586. 

Cornish  Language,  Account  of,  iv.  584-585;  ex- 
tinction of,  iv.  585. 

CorTOna,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  227. 

Cossack  KirGheez,  Race  division  of  the  Mon- 
gols, vii.  245-246. 

Cossacks,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  246-24S; 
unsocial  and  barbaric  character  of,  vii.  246- 
247,  religious  condition  of,  vii.  247;  social 
and  civil  polity  of,  vii.  247;  promoters  of  de- 
velopment of,  vii.  247-248. 

Costumes,  Of  the  Persians,  ii.  631-632;  of  the 
Beluchs,  ii.  63S-639 ;  of  the  Hindus,  ii.  732, 
748;  of  the  Lydians,  iii.  52-53;  of  the  Greeks, 
in.  163,  166,  175;  of  the  Albanians,  iii.  215- 
216,  of  the  Bietons,  iv.  58S-589;  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, vi.  557;  of  the  Thibetan  hierarchy,  vi. 
624',  of  the  Burmese,  vi.  654  ;  of  the  Cambo- 
dians, vi.  691  ;  of  the  Coreans,  vii.  270;  of  the 
Hawaiians,  viii.  402;  of  the  Fijians,  viii.  424- 
425,  of  the  Esquimaux,  viii.  449;  of  the 
Americau  aborigines,  viii.  496. 

Cotton,  Growth  of  in  India,  ii.  702-703. 

Council  Fire,  Of  the  American  aborigines,  viii. 
4S9-490. 

Courtship,  Manner  of  among  the  Romans,  iii. 
256-258. 

Cracow,  A  literary  center  of  Poland,  v.  176. 

Cranial  Capacity,  Determinative  of  race  charac- 
ter, ii.  571-572. 

Crans.  Division   of  the  Guarani  -Brazilians,  viii. 

59°- 

Creation,  Hvpothesis  of,  1  184;  doctrine  of  con- 
tends with  evolution,  i.  1S5-195;  misconcep- 
tions regarding,  i.  185. 

Creeks,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  522-523; 
division  of  Appalachians,  viii.  522. 

Creoles,  Characteristics  ot,  ii.  543-544. 

Crete,  Colonized  by  the  Dorians,  iii.  98-99. 

Crime,  Not  distinguished  from  sin  111  Jewish  law, 
v.  300-301. 

Crimea.  Preserves  a  Gothic  people,  iv.  699. 

Crimean  Tartars    Division  of  Tartar  race,  vii. 


Croats,   The.    General   account   of, 
characteristics  of,  v.  193. 
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Croll,  James,  Investigations  of  respecting  the 
habitability  of  the  earth   i  69-73. 

Cromlechs,  Character  of  described,  i.  331-337. 

Cross  Descent  of  Species.  Not  taught  by 
science  1   201-202. 

Cross -marriage,  Tends  to  produce  tribe  and 
state,  v.  235-236. 

Crows,  The,  Division  of  Dakota-Sioux,  viii.  503- 

5°4- 

Cruelty,  An  attribute  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  610. 

Crusades,  Influence  the  formal  ion  of  Italian  so- 
ciety, iv.  401  ;  effects  of  on  constitution  of 
the  French,  iv.  42S. 

Cumberland  Vallev,  Prehistoric  monuments 
in,  i.  255. 

Cuneiform  Writings,  Invention  of  by  Chaldees, 
v.  236-238. 

Curriculum,  In  Roman  schools,  iii.  2S1-282;  of 
old  Irish  schools,  iv.  57.?. 

Customs.     (See  Manners  and  Customs ) 

Cuzco,  Architectural  remains  of,  viii.  565-566. 

Cybele,  Of  the  Phrygians,  iii.  42-43. 

Cyclopean  Ruins  in  Argos,  Account  of,  iii. 
72-76. 

Cyclopes,  Builders  of  Tiryns,  iii.  73-76. 

Cymri,  Division  of  the  Cells,  iv.  56,6-567. 

Cyprians,  The,  Account  of,  v.  372-374;  Phceui- 
ciau  origin  of,  v.  372;  obscurity  of,  v.  372; 
place  of  between  Greeks  and  Phceuiciaus,  v. 
372-373;  derivation  of  institutions  of,  v.  373; 
artistic  development  of,  v.  373-374;  religion 
of,  v.  374;  historical  vicissitudes  of,  v.  574. 

Czar,  The,  Place  of  in  Russian  societv,  v.  160- 
163. 

Czechs,  The.  Ethnic  derivation  of.  ii.  499;  gen- 
eral account  of,  v.  187-192;  place  and  descent 
of,  v.  187-18S,  resources  of,  v.  1SS-1S9;  apti- 
tude of  for  mining,  v.  189;  language  of(  v. 
189-190;  literature  of,  v.  190;  priority  of  in- 
tellectual development  of,  v.  190-191;  social 
life  of,  v.  191-192. 

D. 

DAC1,   THE,    Amalgamated   with  the   Getae,  iv. 

507-50S. 

Dacia   Home  of  the  Goths,  iv.  691-692. 

Dacians,  The,  Relations  of  with  Roman  power, 
iv.  506;  overcome  by  the  Romans,  iv.  50S. 

Dagon,  Worship  of  by  Canaanites,  v.  340-341. 

Dahomans,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  650- 
656;  productions  of,  viii.  650;  customs  of, 
viii  652;  October  festival  of,  viii.  652-654; 
basket  carnival  and  sacrifices  of,  viii.  654; 
warfare  among,  viii.  654 

Daimios.  Old  feudal  lords  of  Japan,  vii.  16S; 
castles  of,  vii.  1S6-1S7;  liberal  dealings  with, 
vii    202. 

Dai  Nippon,  Seat  of  Japanese  empire,  vii.  147-154. 

Dakotas.     (See  Dako/a  Siour) 

Dakota  Sioux,  The,  General  account  of,  viii. 
497-505;  native  seats  of,  viii.  497;  distribu- 
tion of,  viii  497;  subordinate  tribes  of,  viii. 
497-498;  territories  of,  viii.  49S-499;  Winne- 
bago division  of,  viii.  49S-499;  Dakota  proper 
division  of,  viii  499,  poetical  fame  of, 
viii.  500;  interest  of  whiles  of,  viii.  500; 
affinity  of  with  Tartars,  viii.  500;  Minnetaree 
division  of,  viii.  500;  Maudau  division  of,  viii. 
500-503;  Osage  division  of,  viii  503;  Black 
Pawnee  division  of.  viii.  503;  Kaw  division 
of,  viii.  503;  Assiniboine  division  of,  viii. 
503;  Crow  division  of,  viii.  503-504;  manners 
and  habits  of.  viii.  504-505;  belief  of  in  a 
great  spirit,  viii.  505. 


Dalai  Lama,  Acknowledged  among  the  Mongols, 
vii.  236-23S. 

Dal-Riada,  Tribe  of  colonizes  Wales,  iv.  609. 

Draper's  "  Intellectual  Development  of 
Europe."  Cited,  i.  jo. 

Danelagh,  Kingdom  of  in  Britain,  iv.  737. 

Danes,  The,  Sea-passion  of,  iv.  736;  general  ac- 
count of,  iv.  752-762;  geographical  position 
of  iv.  752-754;  essentially  Teutonic,  iv.  754; 
comparisons  of  with  respect  to  stature,  iv. 
754-755;  features  of,  iv.  756;  country  of,  iv. 
756-758;  language  of,  iv.  758;  mythical  age 
of,  iv.  759;  introduction  of  Christianity  among, 
iv.  759,  environment  of  determines  charac- 
ter, iv.  759-760;  heroes  of,  iv.  760;  fTee  towns 
and  cities  among,  iv.  760-761;  attained  polit- 
ical unity,  iv.  762. 

Dante,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406;  notice  of  re- 
specting folk  speech,  iv.  502. 

Dardanus,  Son  of  Zeus,  iii.  46. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  Develops  the  hypoth- 
esis of  evolution,  i.  198-199;  sketch  of  life 
and  work  of,  i.  211. 

Date,  The,  Abounds  in  India,  ii.  701-702. 

Date  Palm,  Number  of  values  in,  v.  227. 

"Days"  of  Creation.  Consideration  of,  i.  1S9- 
191. 

Days  of  the  Week,  Names  of,  iv.  727-72S. 

Death  Penalty,  Horrors  of  among  the  Burmese, 
vi.  646. 

Deborah,  Judge  in  Israel,  v.  294. 

Debt,  Method  of  treating  by  Greek  legislation,  iii. 
171-172  ;  primeval  obligation  of  mankind,  iii, 
394-395;  history  turns  about  question  of,  iii. 
394-395;  hardships  arising  from,  iii,  395;  for- 
malities of  establishing,  iii.  395-396. 

Decalogue,  The,  Derivation  of,  v.  299;  principles 
of,  v.  300-302. 

Deduction,  Logistic  method  of  the  Scotch,  iv. 
602-604. 

De  Gaid,  Clan  of  colonizes  Muuster,  iv.  607. 

Delhi,  Mosque  of  noticed,  vi   4-J- 

Delta  of  Mississippi  Formation  of  considered, 
i.  94-96. 

Deltas  of  Rivers  Primarv  seats  of  civilization, 
vi.  683. 

Deluge,  The,  Hebrew  account  of,  ii.  437;  Chal- 
dee  accouut  of,  ii.  437-440,  Assyrian  tradition 
of,  ii,  459-441. 

Democracy,  Drives  woman  from  the  agora,  iii. 
116;  evolution  of  among  the  Greeks,  iii.  162- 
178;  limited  to  military  training  among  the 
Spartans,  iii.  167-  16S;  substitutes  property 
for  tribal  descent,  iii.  174;  last  estate  of  in 
Athens,  ni.  17S;  of  the  modern  Greeks,  iii, 
204-205;  triumph  of  in  mediaeval  Italy,  iv. 
408-409,  of  the  Norwegians,  v.  64-65;  sym- 
pathv  of  the  Czechs  for,  v.  191 

Demonstratives,  Strong  development  of  in 
Latin,  in.  331. 

Demotic  Writing,  Nature  of  considered,  vi.  497. 

Denmark,  Origin  of  name  of,  iv.  756-758 

Denon,  Describes  the  character  of  the  Egyptians, 
vi,  540. 

DE  Tac.ES,  Account  of  Bedouins  by,  vi.  43S-439. 

Dervishes,  Prevalence  of  in  Egvpt,  vi.  559-562. 

Descartes,  Promotes  the  introduction  of  new 
concepts  of  natuie,  i.  204. 

Descriptive  Elements,  In  native  languages  of 
America,  viii.  478. 

Desert,  The,  Resists  the  influence  of  man,  ii. 

553-554- 
DEVAS,    Malignant    spirits    of    the    Iranians,    11. 

590. 
Devonian  Period  in  Geology,  Considered,  i.  84. 
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DEVOTEES,  Usages  of  among  the  Iudicaus,  ii. 
672-673. 

Diana  of  Ephesus,  Temple  of  one  of  the  seven 
wonders,  iii.   159. 

Diggers,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  513-514. 

Diluvial  Rivers,  Relation  of  to  the  appearance 
of  man-life  on  the  earth,  i.  67-100. 

Diminutives,  Abundance  of  in  Lithuanian,  v. 
122. 

Dinornis,  Great  bird  of  Madagascar,  vi    790. 

Diocletian,  Builds  a  public  bath,  iii   301-302. 

Diodorus,  Describes  the  Phoenicians'  voyages,  v. 
360-361;  describes  the  Arabs,  vi.  402-403. 

Dionysus,  Character  of,  ill.  182. 

Discus,  Throwing  of,  iii.  12S. 

Distortion,  A  religious  practice  of  the  Iudicaus, 
ii.  673. 

Distribution  op  The  Races,  General  account  of, 
ii.  411-576;  classification  uecessary  to  under- 
standing of,  ii.  411-435;  Noachite  dispersion 
considered  with  respect  to,  ii  435-449,  Ha- 
mitic  migrations  in  connection  with,  ii.  449- 
463;  Semitic  migrations  in  connection  with, 
ii.  463-473;  East  Aryan  migration  in  connec- 
tion with,  ii.  473-4S2;  West  Aryan  migration 
in  connection  with,  ii.  4S2-504;  dispersion  of 
Brown  peoples  in,  ii.  505-525;  dispersion  of 
Blacks  in.  ii.  525-539;  mixed  races  in  connec- 
tion with,  ii.  540-548;  general  view  of  ethuic 
characteristics  in  connection  with,  ii.  549-576; 
not  adequately  represented  with  linear  dia- 
gram, iv.  496-497  ,  of  the  Teutonic  peoples 
considered,  iv.  677-688;  nature  of  considered, 
v.  128. 

Diversity  of  Races,  Believed  in  by  the  ancients, 
ii.  412-413. 

Divination,  Manner  of  among  the  Germans,  iv. 
667-669. 

Divorce,  Easiness  of  among  the  Romans,  iii. 
260-261  ,  easiness  of  among  the  Arabs,  vi. 
404-405. 

"Djrung-Yg."  Thibetan  epoch  of,  vi.  610. 

Dodona,  Seat  of  Pelasgic  superstition,  ni,  97-98. 

Dodonian  Zeus,  Worship  of,  iii.  97-9S. 

Dog  Sledges,  Of  the  Kamchatkans,  vii.  323-324. 

Dog  Tunguses,  Division  of  Tungusic  race,  vii. 

33°-33'- 

Dolichocephalic  Skulls,  Found  in  British 
tumuli,  i.  339-340. 

Dolmens,  Character  of  described,  i.  331-337. 

Domestic  Life,  of  the  Chinese,  vii.  55-58;  of  the 
Ottomans,  vii.  284. 

Domestication,  Practiced  by  primeval  man,  i. 
300-302;  what  creatures  afterward  were  sub- 
ject to,  i.  300-301;  effects  of  on  bones  and 
ligaments,  i.  300;  of  animals  marks  beginning 
of  civilization,  v.  206 

Donkalis,  The,  Account  of,  vi.  469-470;  language 
of,  vi.  469;  tradition  of,  vi.  469;  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  Gallas.  vi.  470. 

Dorian  Confederation,  Site  and  cities  of,  iii. 
90-92.  ■ 

Dorians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  491 ;  origin 
of,  iii.  S3;  race  development  of,  iii.  88-92  ;  ap- 
pearance of  in  Greece,  iii.  89,  sent  out  the 
Heraclidae,  iii.  89,  established  themselves  in 
Peloponnesus,  in  89;  spread  of  colonies  of, 
iii  90-91  ;  displacement  of  preceding  races 
by,  in  91-92:  colonize  Crete,  iii  98-99;  ances- 
tors of  modern  Greeks,  iii.  199. 

Doric  Greek,  Consideration  of,  iii.  135-136;  dis- 
tinctions between  and  Ionic  Greek,  v.  135-136; 
oxytone  character  of,  iii.  136 

Dorus,  Mythical  ancestor  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  87. 

Draco,  Legislation  of  for  Greeks,  iii.  170- 171. 


Draconian  Constitution,  Account  of,  iii.  170- 
171. 

Drama,  The,  Of  the  Romans  considered,  ni.  307- 
311;  beginnings  of.  iii,  307,  unorigmative 
character  of,  iii.  307-308  ;  kinds  of  appreciated, 
iii.  308;  tends  to  circus  and  amphitheater,  in. 
308-309;  first  form  ol  Spanish  letters,  i v.  484, 
appearauce  of  iu  Chinese  literature,  vii,  71  ; 
cultivated  by  the  Japanese,  vii    17S-179 

Dravidians,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnology, 
ii.  425,  a  division  of  the  Brown  races,  ii.  433; 
course  of  migration  of,  ii.  508-510. 

DRESS,  Of  the  Australians,  vii i.  710-711. 

Dreux,  Ancieut  capital  of  the  Druidical  cult,  iv. 

539' 

Drinking  Habits,  Of  the  Teutonic  barbarians, 
iv.  650. 

Droos,  Signification  of,  iv.  536 

Druidism,  General  account  of,  iv.  536-558;  preva- 
lenceof  in  Western  Europe  and  Britain,  iv.  536, 
derivation  of  name  of,  iv.  536,  reasons  for  asso- 
ciation of  with  the  oak,  iv.  536-537 ,  reasons 
why  the  mistletoe  was  au  object  of  admiration 
in,  iv.  537-539,  predominance  of  over  Celtic 
society,  lv.  539;  aspiration  of  young  Celts  to 
enter,"  iv.  539;  capital  of  m  Gaul,  iv.  539; 
schools  of,  iv.  539-540,  limitations  of  knowl- 
edge of,  iv.  540;  Mercury  the  favorite  deity  of, 
iv.  540;  devotion  of  to  superstition,  iv.  540; 
human  sacrifices,  iv.  540-541,  the  exstructi 
tumuli  of,  iv.  541;  usages  and  philosophy  of, 
iv.  541 ,  mistletoe  associated  with  by  darkness, 
iv.  541-542  ;  ceremony  of  cutting  the  plant  in, 
iv.  542-543;  belief  in  the  ovum  angmneum  of, 
iv.  543:  superstition  of  the  niarshwort  in,  iv. 
543;  secretive  principles  of,  lv.  544-545.  or- 
ganization of  order  of,  iv.  545-546;  gods  and 
goddesses  of,  iv.  545-546;  mysteries  and  noc- 
turnal rights  of,  iv.  546 ;  temple  of  Sena  of, 
iv.  546;  ascendency  of  the  Equites  in,  iv.  547; 
last  stand  of  in  Anglesea,  lv.  547  ,  swept  away 
by  Rome,  iv.  549;  possible  triumph  of  over 
Christianity,  iv.  549;  Christian  monks  suc- 
ceed to  dominions  of,  lv.  549-550,  poetry  of, 
iv.  550;  old  channels  of  teceive  the  new  faith, 
iv.  550;  connection  of  with  Eastern  mysteries, 
iv.  550-551;  question  of  transmission  of,  iv. 
551;  post-Christian  epoch  of,  iv  551;  philo- 
sophical sources  of,  iv.  552;  metempsychosis 
substituted  for  Tophet  in,  iv.  553"554;  de- 
pendence on  Roman  authors  for  knowledge 
of,  iv.  554;  symbolic  use  of  fire  by,  iv.  554;  fire 
festivals  of  perpetuate  themselves,  iv.  554;  loss 
of  Celtic  names  of  deities  in,  iv.  555;  builds 
no  temples,  iv.  555-556:  alleged  idolatries 
of,  iv.  556;  destinies  of  after  Roman  conquest, 
iv.  556-557;  remaining  vestiges  of  111  Ireland, 
iv.  557-558;  power  of  among  the  Celts,  iv.  561- 
564;  how  preserved  and  transmitted,  iv.  569; 
has  common  views  with  Teutonic  paganism, 
iv.  728-729. 

Druids,  Manner  of  choosing,  iv.  535. 

Dualism.  Of  the  Iranians  considered,  ii.  590;  an 
element  in  Roman  mythology,  in.  368-369. 

Duhitar,  Meaning  of  among  House  People  of 
Arya,  ii.  649. 

Durability,  Sought  for  by  the  Romans  in  build- 
ing, iii.  357. 

Duranis,  The,  Division  of  the  Afghans,  ii.  632- 

634- 
Durgots,  The,  Division  of  Calmuck  race,  vii.  274. 
Dutch,  The,  Beginnings  of  race  career  of,  iv.  713- 

715  ;  ascendency  of  in  Java,  vi.  746-750. 
Dyaks,   The,  Account   of,  vi.  757-764;  language 

of,  vi.  758-759;  low  grade  of,  vi.  759;  political 
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condition  of,  vi.  759-761:  religion  of,  vi.  761  ; 
industries  and  arts  of,  vi.  761-762;  analogies 
of  with  North  American  Indians,  vi.  762 ; 
features  of,  vi.  763;  costumes  of,  vi.  763; 
weapons  of,  vi.  763-764. 
DYING  Gladiator,  The,  Reference  to,  iv.  50S. 


EAGLE,  Bird  of  Jove,  associated  with  the  oak, 
iv.  537- 

East  Aryan's,  General  consideration  of,  ii.  577- 
750;  Iranian  division  of,  ii.  577-640;  Indican 
division  of,  ii.  641-750. 

East  Aryan  Migrations,  General  account  of,  ii. 
473-4S2 ;  origin  of,  ii.  473  ;  oldest  monuments 
of,  ii.  474;  connection  of  with  primitive 
Japhethites,  ii.  475  ;  biblical  reference  to,  ii. 
476-477;  connections  of  biblical  and  histor- 
ical scheme,  ii.  477-479;  particular  races  de- 
rived from,  ii.  47S-479;  first  movements  in,  ii. 
479-480;  physical  laws  governing,  ii.  4S0;  rea- 
sons for  direction  of,  ii.  480-4S1  ;  light  thrown 
on  by  Vedic  and  Iranic  literature,  ii.  481  ; 
Medes  and  Persians  contributed  by,  ii.  4S2. 

Easter,  Dispute  of  Roman  and  Irish  clergy  re- 
specting, iv.  61 1. 

Eastern  AlGonouinS,  The,  General  account  of, 
viii.  520-524;  tribal  divisions  of,  viii.  520-522; 
Appalachian  group  of,  viii.  522-524;  southern 
and  southeastern  groups  of,  viii.  524;  repre- 
sented by  Indians  of  the  Territory,  viii.  524. 

Eastern    Islanders,  Ethnic   derivation    of,   ii. 

5'3- 

East  Mongols,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  11.  514;  di- 
vision of  the  Mongol  races,  vii.  233. 

East  Sudanese,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  528- 
529;  groups  of,  viii.  62S-629. 

Eating,  Idealized  by  the  Greeks,  iii.  75-77. 

Eber,  Father  of  the  Hebrew  race,  v.  243. 

Eberites,  General  account  of,  v.  243-252;  origin 
and  nomenclature  of,  v.  243-244;  relation  of 
with  Aramaeans,  v.  244;  migration  of,  v.  244- 
246;  expansion  of  in  Egypt,  v.  246-247;  ethnic 
persistency  of,  v.  247-248;  relations  of  to  Ca- 
naanites,  v.  248;  establish  theocratical  gov- 
ernment, v.  248;  political  decline  of,  v.  24S- 
249;  primitive  pastoral  life  of,  v.  249-250; 
food  supply  of,  v.  250-251  ;  sacrifices  of,  v. 
251-252;  trade  of,  v.  252;  vineyards  of,  v.  252. 

Economy,  Of  the  Chinese,  vii.  130-132. 

Eden,  Quest  of,  i.  150-158;  biblical  account  of,  i. 
152-154;  difficulty  of  fixing,  i.  154;  exclusion 
of  place  suggested,  i.  156-157;  absurd  views 
regarding,  i.  155-156;  scientific  inquiry  ap- 
plied to,  i.  157-158. 

Edomites,  Place  of,  vi.  3S9. 

Edris,  Mosque  of  noticed,  vi.  420. 

Education,  Of  the  Icelanders,  v.  3S-39;  of  the 
Swedes,  v.  74-75;  system  of  among  the  He- 
brews, v.  255-258;  among  the  Burmese,  v. 
297-298;  of  the  Japanese  girls,  vii.  160;  of  the 
Coreans,  vii.  259-260;  of  the  Turks,  vii.  290- 
291;   nature  of  among  Indians,  viii.  475-476 

Egyptian  Language,  Discussion  of,  vi.  494-500; 
study  of  impeded,  vi.  494:  stages  of  develop- 
ment of,  vi.  494-495.  expressed  by  hieroglyph- 
ics, vi.  495;  how  elaborated,  vi.  496;  diflerent 
manners  of  writing,  vi.  496-497;  affected  by 
Greek,  vi.  497;  also  bv  Arabic,  vi.  497-498; 
written  characters  of  become  phonetic,  vi. 
49S;  grammar  of  considered,  vi.  49S-500. 

Egyptians,  The,  General  account  of.  vi.  473-545; 
country  and  productions  of,  vi.  473-489;  diffi- 
cult ethnic  relations  of,  vi.  475-478;   connec- 


tions of  with  Chaldajans,  vi.  475  ;  affinities  of 
with  Semites,  vi.  475-476;  held  together  with 
same,  vi.  477;  oldest  development  of  man- 
kind, vi.  477-47S;  significance  of  names  used 
by,  vi.  478;  country  occupied  by,  vi.  470-479; 
monotonous  aspect  of  same,  vi.  4S0;  invited 
by  Father  Nile,  vi.  481;  agricultural  prefer- 
ence of,  vi.  4S2;  fooil  supply  of,  vi.  482-4N4 ; 
water  supply  of,  vi.  4S4-486;  domestic  and 
wild  animals  of,  vi.  4SS-4S9;  vocations  of,  vi. 
489-494;  Egypt  a  workshop,  vi.  489-490; 
feeble  development  of  in  commerce,  vi,  490; 
social  and  industrial  pride  of,  vi.  490;  impor- 
tations of,  vi.  490-491  ;  jealousies  of,  vi.  492; 
superior  estate  of  woman  among,  vi.  492-493; 
social  conditions  of.  vi.  493;  monogamy  of, 
vi.  493-494;  language  of,  vi.  494-500;  anxiety 
of  for  fame,  vi.  494;  hieroglyphical  writings 
of,  vi.  494-495;  priority  of  in  writing,  vi.  495; 
system  of  elaborated,  vi.  496-497;  demotic 
style  of,  vi.  497;  influenced  by  Greek  culture, 
vi.  497;  Arabic  expels  Coptic  among,  vi.  497- 
498;  rise  of  phonetic  writing  among,  vi.  498; 
general  character  of  language  of,  vi.  498-500; 
furnish  evidence  of  antiquity  of  mankind,  vi. 
500;  literature  of,  vi.  500-512;  arts  of,  vi.  513- 
522;  government  of,  vi.  522-529;  religion  of. 
vi.  529-540;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  vi.  540- 

545- 
El.  Deity  of  the  Canaauites,  v.  369-370. 
El-Burulus.  Lake,  Character  of,  vi.  4S6. 
ElEan,  Dialect  of -Eolic,  iii.  133. 
Election,  Manner  of  among  the  Celts,  iv.  534- 

535- 
ELECTRA,  Wife  of  Dardauus,  ill.  46. 
Electrum.     ( See  Amber.) 
Elephant,  Abounds  in  India,  ii.  692;  hunt  of,  ii. 

697-699;   presence  of  111  Sumatra,  vi.  724-726. 
Elephant  Feast,  Of  the   Hottentots  described, 

viii.  678. 
Elephanta,  Cavern  of  described,  ii.  728-731. 
ElEphas   Primigenius,   Contemporaneous   with 

primeval  man  in  Europe,  i.  296. 
Eleusis,  Sacred  city  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  1S9. 
Eli,  Judge  in  Israel,  vi.  394. 
Elizabeth,  Attempts  to  detach  Irish  Church,  iv. 

6.3. 
Ella,  Saxon  conqueror  of  Britain,  iv.  724. 
Ellice  Islanders,  Notice  of,  viii.  406-408. 
Elocution,  Place  of  in  Roman   schools,  iii.  281. 
Elohim,  Hebrew  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  i. 

191-193. 
F.LJON,  Deity  of  the  Byblians,  v.  369-370. 
Emathia,  Tradition  of,  iii.  83. 
Emir.  Arabian  governor,  vi.  436. 
Emory,  Major.  Describes  Zuuis,  viii.  514. 
Emperor,  Place  of  in  Chinese  society,  vii.  95-9S. 
Emperors  (of  Rome),  Build  baths  for  the  people, 

iii.   301-304;  seek  materials  of  gluttony,  iii. 

306. 
Encyclopedia  Of  the  Chinese,  vii.  76. 
"Encyclopedia  Arabica,"  Account  of,  vi.  414- 

415. 
Engis,    Cavern    of   explored   by   Schmerhng.    1. 

290-291. 
Engis  Skull,  Description  of,  i.  293 
English  Speaking  Races,  Contrasted  with  the 

Freuch   iv.  444-446. 
Ennius,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  iii.  323. 
ENTHUSIASM.  Prevalenceof  among  the  Welsh,  iv. 

578-579. 
Environment   (see  Evolution.   Survival  of  the 

Fittest,  Fiat,  and  Evolution,    etc),    general 

effects    of    on    the    development    of    living 

beings,  i.    196-220;   application  of  laws  of  to 
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man,  i.  220-23S;  objections  to  alleged  influ- 
ences of  considered,  i.  238-24S;  results  of  ill 
determining  barbaric  life  (see Primeval  Man 
and  divisions  thereunder);  eoactions  of  with 
inherent  forces  in  producing  race  character, 
i.  254;  results  of  on  different  races  of  man- 
kind (see  ethnic  names  of  such  races  and 
their  subdivisions). 

Ephors,  Relations  of  to  the  Gerousia,  iii.  165. 

"Epic  of  Pentaur,''  War  song  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  vi.  510-512. 

Epics,  Of  Latins  and   Greeks  compared,  iii.  250. 

Epiornis,  Extinct  bird  of  Madagascar,  vi.  790. 

Epirotes,  Evolution  of,  iii.  97-98. 

Epistolary  Correspondence,  Of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  vi.  509 

Epoch  of  Life,  Adjusted  to  certain  stages  of 
worldhood,  i.  43;  limits  of  astronomically  de- 
termined, i.  60-75;  our  present  place  in,  i. 
76-S3  ;  geologically  determined,  i    8.S-91. 

Equation  of  Heat,  Statement  and  elements  of, 
i.  60-73. 

EquiTES,  Gain  an  ascendency  over  the  Druids,  iv. 
547;  Rome  suppresses,  iv.  547. 

Erechtheum,  Temple  of  the  Acropolis,  iii.  153- 
155- 

Eric  the  Ash,  Conquests  of  in  Britain,  iv.  724. 

ERlEs,  The,  Division   of  Appalachians,   vin.  522. 

Ermanaric,  Emperor  of  the   Goths,  iv.  692-693. 

Erse  Language,  Account  of,  iv.  566-569. 

Eskuara,  Language  of  the  Basques,  vi.  5S7. 

Esquimau  Language,  Accouut  of,  viii.  451. 

Esquimaux,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of.  ii.  520- 
523;  general  account  of,  viii.  437-456;  Asiatic 
derivation  of,  viii.  437;  distributed  from 
west  to  east,  viii.  438;  routes  of  ethnic  prog- 
ress of,  vin.  43S;  point  from  which  to  con- 
sider, viii.  43S-439;  classification  of,  viii.  439; 
wide  distribution  of,  viii.  439;  name  of,  viii. 
439-440;  divisions  and  locations  of,  vill.  440; 
shape  of  territories  of,  viii.  440-442;  depend- 
ent on  sea  for  subsistence,  viii.  442;  telatioii 
of  subsistence  to  government  of,  viii.  442-443  ; 
war  impracticable  among,  viii  443;  marriage 
system  of,  viii,  443-444;  houses  and  house 
building  of,  viii.  444,  Innuit  division  of,  viii. 
445;  interior  of  duellings  of,  viii  445-446, 
necessity  of  for  heavy  food,  viii.  446;  filthy 
cookery  of,  viii.  446-447;  gluttony  of,  viii. 
447;  methods  of  heating  among,  viii.  447- 
448,  implements  and  utensils  of,  viii.  44S- 
449;  training  of  sledge  dogs  by,  viii  449; 
clothing  and  style  of  dress  ot,  viii.  449;  in- 
dustries of,  viii.  449-450;  providence  of,  viii. 
450-451  ;  language  of,  viii.  451  ;  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of,  viii.  451-452  ;  theory 
of  the  other  world  of,  viii.  452;  features  of, 
viii.  452-454;  materials  of  clothing  of,  viii. 
454-455;  superiority  of  Greenland  division 
of,  vill.  455;  numbers  of,  vm   455-456. 

"Essay  on  Liberty,"  Translated  into  Japanese, 
vii.  185. 

Esthonians,  The,  Account  of,  vii.  356-357;  en- 
vironment of,  vii.  356;  kinship  of,  vii.  356; 
language  and  literature  of,  vii  356;  religion 
of,  vii.  356-357. 

Esths,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  5iS. 

ETHELBERT,  Bietwalda  of  Britain,  iv.  731. 

Ethiopia.     (See  Habeainia.) 

Ethiopic  Language.     (See  Himyaii/ic.) 

Ethnic  Characteristics,  Of  the  cave  dwellers,  i. 
293-295;  lake  dwellers,  i.  316-317;  of  the  men 
of  the  tumuli,  i.  339-340;  of  the  American 
mound  builders,  t.  353-355  ;  general  view  of,  ii. 
549-576 ;  races  of  men  distinguished  by,  ii.  549; 


modified  by  environment,  ii.  549-550;  Ruddj 
races  most  strongly  marked  by,  ii.  550;  Brown 
races  least  affected  in  by  environment,  ii.  550- 
551;  destruction  of  forests  affects,  ii.  551-552; 
limited  by  three  conditions  of  nature,  ii.  553; 
Aryans  most  strongly  transformed  in,  ii.  554- 
555  ;  Handles  and  Semites  least  changed  in,  ii. 
555;  Aryan  countries  have  favored  development 
ol.ii  556-558;  precede  and  succeed  conditions 
and  environment,  ii.  559;  knovvledgeand  nat- 
ural law  perpetuates,  ii.  561-562  ;  consideration 
of  polytheism  and  mythology  ill  connection 
with,  ii.  563-566;  examples  of  in  Ruddy  and 
Brown  races,  ii.  566-570;  consideration  of  cra- 
nial capacity  in  connection  with,  ii.  571-572; 
examples  of  in  Black  races,  ii.  572-573  ;  general 
views  respecting,  ii.  574-576;  of  the  Iranians 
considered,  ii.  612-640;  of  the  Beluchs,  ii.635- 
638;  of  the  Ossetes,  ii.  639;  of  the  Indicans,  ii. 
716-729;  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  124-129;  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  iii.  202-205;  of  the  Albanians, 
iii.  216-2 1 8  ;  of  the  Romans,  iii.  300-306;  of  the 
Italians,  iv.  402-404,410-419;  of  the  French,  iv. 
439-451;  of  the  Spaniards,  iv.  477-480;  of  the 
Portuguese,  iv.  494-496;  of  the  Provencals,  iv 
502-506;  of  the  Wallachians,  iv.  512-513,  518- 
520;  of  the  Welsh,iv.  578-5S0;  of  the  Irish,  iv. 
620;  of  theancient  Germans,  iv.  645-666;  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  735-737;  of  the  Swiss,  v.  107- 
1 10;  of  the  Russians,  v.  134-139  ;  of  the  Poles, 
v.  1S4;  of  the  old  Asshurites,  v.  199-201;  of 
the  Kurds,  v.  223-225;  of  the  Hebrews,  v.  319- 
322;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  438-441 ;  of  the  Abyssmi- 
aus,  vi.  458-459;  of  the  Egyptians,  vi.  540-545; 
of  the  Basques,  vi.  5SS-592  ;  of  the  Burmese,  vi. 
654;  of  the  Siamese,  vi.  679-681 ;  of  the  Cam- 
bodians, vi.  691-692  ;of  the  Annamese,  vi.  703- 
704;  of  the  Malaccans,  vi.  718;  of  the  Suma- 
trans.vi.  731-732;  of  the  Javanese,  vi.  749-750; 
of  the  Chinese,  vii.  102-108;  of  the  Japanese, 
vii.  223-226;  of  the  Mongols,  vii.  239-244;  of 
the  Buriats,  vii.  250;  of  the  Manilms,  vii. 
255-256;  of  the  Coreans,  vii.  268-269;  °f  the 
Calmucks,  vii.  275-276;  of  the  Turks,  vii.  313- 
314;  of  the  Yakuts,  vii.  320-322;  of  the  Tun- 
guses,  vii.  333;  of  the  Finns,  vii.  345-34S;  of 
the  Lapps,  vii.  351-352;  of  the  Tarapons,  viii. 
3S3-3S4;  of  the  Sawaioris,  viii.  396-397;  of  the 
Esquimaux,  viii.  452-456;  of  American  ab- 
origines, viii.  495-497,  of  the  Californians, 
vin.  515;  of  the  Mexicans  viii.  536-538;  of 
the  Caribs,  viii.  55S;  of  the  Quichuas,  viii. 
566-569:  of  the  Autisians,  viii  575-577;  of  the 
Araucauians,  viii.  578-579;  ol  the  Nigritians, 
viii.  658-662;  of  the  Australians  viii.  720-723. 

Ethnic  Contrasts.  Between  the  Chinese  and 
the  Western  races,  vii.  124-130. 

Ethnic  Instincts,  Origin  of,  considered,  ii.  444- 

445- 

Ethnical  Writings,  Of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
vi.  507- 50S 

Ethnography,  Definition  of,  i.  4S;  bears  witness 
respecting  antiquity  of  man.  i.  4S-49,  1 14-127. 

Ethnology,  Definition  of,  i.  47,  bears  witness 
respecting  antiquity  of  man,  i.  47-4S,  114- 
127;  distinction  between  historic  and  prehis- 
toric, in    229. 

Etiouette,  Strength  of  among  the  Japanese,  vii. 
166-1 68 

Etruscans.  General  account  of,  iii.  219-229; 
country  occupied  by,  iii.  219 ;  question  of  race 
descent  of.  iii.  219-220,  affinity  of  with  the 
Pelasgians,  iii.  220;  old  names  of,  iii.  220;  fea- 
tures and  characteristics  of,  iii.  220-221;  mon- 
umental remains  of,  iii.    221-222;    workman- 
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ship  of,  iii.  222-226;  priority  of,  iii.  226;  old 
cities  of,  iii.  226-22S;  rank  of  in  civilization, 
iii.  229;  at  war  with  the  Romans,  iii.  246-247  ; 
give  style  to  Roman  architecture,  iii.  338- 
34° 

Euphrates,  Assists  race  evolution,  v.  205-206. 

Euphrates  Valley,  Great  productiveness  of,  v. 
227. 

Everlasting  League,  Of  the  Swiss,  v.  96-97. 

Evolution'.  Doctrine  of  considered,  i.  183-199; 
grave  mistakes  respecting,  i.  1S5-1S7;  gains 
ground  among  thinkers,  i.  1S7;  genesis  of.  i. 
199-211;  true  nature  of,  i.  212-236;  applica- 
tion of,  i  236-254,  objections  to  considered, 
i.  254-264,  new  features  of  race-life  insured 
by,  iii.  374. 

Excess,  Prohibited  among  the  Chinese,  vii.  137- 
139- 

Execution,  Method  of  among  the  Chinese,  vii. 
106-109. 

Ex  Potestate,  Sense  of  in  Roman  law,   iii.  3S5. 

Exodus,  Of  the  Irish  race  considered,  iv.  614-615. 

Exodus  ov  Israel,  Story  of,  v.  290-292. 

Expediency,  A  criterion  of  political  order,  iii. 
164 

Expiatio,  Method  of  in  Roman  law,  iii.  3S9. 

Explosives,  Invention  of  by  Chinese,  vii.  87. 

K. 

FABLES,  Of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  vi.  510. 

Fabrics    Of  the  Japanese,  vii.  194-195. 

Fakirs    Presence  of  in  India,  ii.  736-737. 

FalERH.  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  226. 

Fa.milia,  Rests  on  the  gens,  iii.  255,  develop- 
ment of  among  the  Romans,  iii.  256;  com 
plete  evolution  of  at  Rome,  iii.  295-296;  social 
implements  added  to,  iii.  296;  property  fea- 
tures of,  iii.  296;  aucestral  element  in,  iii. 
296;  classification  of  members  of,  iii.  393. 

Family,  Marnier  of  organizing  among  the  Ar- 
yaus,  ii.  595-605;  by  communal  marriage,  ii. 
596-597;  by  polygamy,  ii.  597;  by  polyandry, 
ii.  597,  by  monogamy,  ii.  597-599,  character 
of  among  Greeks  and  Romans,  ii.  599-600; 
among  House  People  of  Arya,  ii.  648-649; 
evolution  of  among  the  Romans,  ni.  254-255, 
usages  of  among  the  Germans,  iv.  63S-639. 

Famine,  Bane  of  the  Tunguses   vii.  331-333. 

Fas  Derivation  and  sense  of  111  Roman  law,  iii 
378-379,  principles  of  discoverable  by  right 
reason    iii.  378-379. 

Fatalism,  Acceptance  of  by  the  Egyptians,  vi. 
558-559- 

Fatherhood,  Nature  of  among  House  People  of 
Arya,  ii.  647-64S. 

Features.  Of  the  Germans,  iv.  647-64S;  of  the 
Kurds,  v.  223-225;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  438-439; 
of  the  Abyssinians  vi.  443-444,  458;  oi  the 
Gallas.vi  460;  of  the  Somalis,  vi.469;  of  the 
Egyptians,  vi.  540,  of  the  Siamese,  vi  678- 
679;  of  the  Cambodians,  vi  691,  of  the  Java- 
nese, vi  74S-749;  of  the  Dyaks,  vi.  763;  of 
the  Celebesians,  vi  770;  of  the  Chinese,  vii. 
143-144,  of  the  Japanese,  vii.  223-225;  of  the 
Mongols,  vii.  239-244;  of  the  Manchus,  vii. 
254;  of  the  Calmucks,  vii.  275-276;  of  the 
Turks,  vii.  310-31 1 ;  of  the  Lapps,  vii.  352;  of 
the  Ostiaks,  vii.  354-355;  of  the  Samoans,  viii. 
409;  of  the  Tahitians,  viii.  411 ;  of  the  Fijians, 
viii.  424;  of  the  Maoris,  viii.  430-432;  of  the 
Esquimaux,  viii  452-454;  of  the  Mandan  In- 
dians, viii.  495;  of  the  Californians,  viii.  515; 
of  the  Mexicans,  viii.  537;  of  the  Autisians, 
viii.  575;  of  the  Quichuas,  viii.  569;  of  the 


Patagonians,  viii.  584-5S6;  of  the  Nigritians, 
viii.  658-662;  of  the  Australians,  viii.   722. 

Feiyoom,  Supplies  maikets  of  Egypt,  vi.  482-4S3. 

Fellahs,  Agricultural  Arabs,  vi.  438-439. 

Fenechas  Prolessional  learning  among  the  Celts, 
iv    570. 

Festival,  Among  the  Germans    iv.  650-651. 

Fetiches.  Forms  of,  viii  684.       (Se&Fetichism.) 

FeTichism  General  account  of  viii  6S1-690;  phi- 
losophy of,  viii  6S1,  wide  dissemination  of, 
viii.  6S1-683,  difficulty  of  piomoting,  viii. 
6S3 ;  inscrutability  of  concepts  in,  viii.  6S3 
meaning  of  term,  viii  683;  forms  of  images 
in,  viii.  6S4,  multiplication  of  effigies  -wor- 
shiped viii.  6S4;  beliefs  regarding  viii.  684- 
686;  correlations  of  system  of  with  intellectual 
conditions,  viii  6S6,  lowest  dip  of  religious 
practice,  viii.  6S6;  dependency  of  Bushmen 
on,  viii.  686-687;  opinion  of  no  leligion  at  all, 
viii.  687;  rudeness  of  Nigritian  ideas  tespect- 
iug,  viii.  6S7-6S8;  persistency  of  as  a  super- 
stition, viii  6SS,  higher  forms  of  among  im- 
proved aborigines,  viii.  6SS-6S9;  temporary 
character  of  viii.  6Sg-  supreme  spirit  over 
considered  viii.  689;  possibility  of  civiliza- 
tion connected  with   viii.  689-690 

Feudalism.  Dominion  of  in  France,  iy.  427-435; 
accepted  by  Gallo  Franks,  iv.  427-428;  grad- 
ually yields  to  monarchical  pressure,  iv.  428  ; 
struggle  of  against  kings  iv  437-43S;  devel- 
opment of  in  Holland,  iv.  71S-719;  destroyed 
in  Japan  vii.  168,  predominates  in  Old  Japan, 
vii.  199-201. 

Fiat.  Doctrine  of  applied  to  man  and  nature,  i. 
1S3-199. 

Fiction,  Of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  vi  509;  culti- 
vation of  by  the  Japanese,  vii    178. 

Fides  Appealed  to  in  verification  of  contract,  iii. 
386 

Fijians,  The,  Account  of  viii.  417-426,  produc- 
tions of,  viii.  417,  bad  reputation  of,  viii.  41S; 
dispositions  of,  viii.  41S-420;  agricultural 
methods  of  viii  420.  native  religion  of,  viii. 
420;  cannibalism  of,  viii  420-422;  physiolog- 
ical theories  of,  vin.  422;  slavery  of  women 
among  viii.  427-423,  arts  and  industries  of, 
viii  423;  features  of,  viii.  423-424,  costumes 
of,  viii.  424-425  ;  decline  of,  viii  425-426. 

Fill  Bards  of  the  ancient  Cells,  iy.  568-=,6o. 

Filidecht,  Polite  learning  among  the  Celts,  iv. 
57o 

Final  Causes,  Not  considered  by  evolution  hy- 
pothesis, i.  199-201. 

Finns,  The,  Presence  of  in  Norway  v.  52-53; 
general  account  of,  vii  341-348;  environment 
of,  vii  341;  agricultural  life  of,  vii  341;  cat- 
tle-raising commerce  of,  vii.  342;  misapppre- 
hensions  respecting,  vii.  342-343;  marriage 
system  of,  vii.  343;  language  of,  vii.  343-344; 
literatuie  of,  vii  344;  leligion  of,  vii.  344; 
myth  and  tradition  of,  vii  344-345;  ethnic 
characteristics  of,  vii.  345-348. 

Firbolgs,  Primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  iy. 
606 

Fire  Festival  Of  the  Druids  described  iv. 
554-555,  of  the  Cauaauites,  v.  344. 

Fire  Worship,  Succeeds  Zoroastnauism.  ii.  611- 
612.  wide  prevalence  of  ii   612. 

Fisheries,  Of  Cornwall  considered,  iv.  5S3;  of 
Norway,  v.  63-64,  products  of,  v.  65-66;  of 
the  Mauchus,  vii.  253;  of  the  Alaskans,  viii. 
4S9. 

Fishing,  Skill  of  the  Chinese  in,  vii.  83 ,  method 
of  among  the  Japanese,  vii    183 

Fission  Process  of  germ  development,  i.  207-208. 
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FrvE  Hundred,  The  council  of  at  Athens,  iii.  113. 
Fjords  of  Norway,  Character  of,  v.  61. 
FlamenS    Place  of  in  the  Roman  hierarchy,  iii. 

Flatheads,  Division  of  Crows   viil    504 

Flint  Implements,  General  consideration  of,  i. 
100-109,  varieties  of,  1  102-10S;  relations  of 
to  human  development,  i.  27S-2S4,  303-307, 
3T3-3l6>  32I"325.  32S-331. 

Florence,  Birthplace  of  Magellan,  iv.  404;  intel- 
lectual greatness  of,  iv.  406. 

Fluvial  Deposits,  Character  of,  i.  327-32S. 

Flying  Prince,  Manehu  myth  of,  vii.  253. 

Folklore,  Of  the  Esquimaux,  vni.  451. 

F'ood,  An  essential  of  man-life  ii.  575-375  ;  deter- 
mines race  character,  ii.  708-713. 

Food-supply  Importance  of  to  human  character, 
ii.  707-713;  reactions  of  on  Greek  character, 
iii.  107;  effects  of  011  Chaldee character  v.231; 
of  the  Romans,  iii.  239-243;  sometimes  im- 
material, iii.  250-251 ,  of  the  Hebrews,  v.  261 ; 
of  the  Abyssiuians,  vi.  452-454;  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, vin.  442-443;  of  the  Australians,  viii. 
706,    correlated    with    ethnic   character,  viii. 

"'3- 

Foreign  Trade,  Effects  of  on  the  Japanese,  vii. 
195-196. 

Forest  Lapps,  Division  of  the  Lapps,  vii.  34S- 
352 

Forest  Tunguses,  Division  of  Tungusic  race, 
vii.  330. 

Forests,  Destruction  of  usurious  to  the  human 
race,  ii.  551-552  ;  of  Greece  remaining,  iii.  102; 
of  Germany,  character  of,  iii.  628,  prevalence 
of  in  Russia,  v.  143-144  ;  absence  of  in  Egypt, 
vi.  482;  of  Burundi,  vi.  634-635;  of  Sumatra, 
vi.  721-723;  disappearance  of  in  China,  vii. 
45-46;  of  japan,  vii.  151. 

FormosanS,  The,  Account  of,  vi.  7S0-787;  en- 
vironment of,  vi.  780-781;  means  of  subsist- 
ence of,  vi.  781-7S2;  classification  of,  vi.  783; 
connection  of  with  Chinese,  vi.  783-7S4;  lan- 
guage and  ethnic  features  of,  vi.  785. 

Fort  Hill  (Ohio),  Prehistoric  works  of  described, 

'■  349 

Fou-hee,  Founder  of  Chinese  civilization,  vii.  61. 

Fox  Devils,  Belief  in  by  the  Japanese,  vii.  220. 

Franci,  The  French,  iv.  420 

Franklins,  Civil  division  of  the  Icelanders,  v.  43 

Franks.  The,  Ethnic  derivation  ol,  ii  500-501; 
general  account  of,  iv.  703-71 1; '  contact  of 
with  Romans,  iv.  703-704;  divided  into  Sa- 
lians  and  Ripuariaus,  iv.  705;  establishment 
of  a  kingdom  by,  lv.  705-706;  character 
and  ethnic  trails  ol,  iv.  706- 70S,  laws  of,  iv. 
70S;  aristocracy  among,  iv.  708-709 ,  ascend- 
ency of  House  of  Clovis  among,  iv.  709- 
710. 

Fraser,  A.  C  ,  Description  of  Arabs  by,  vi.  438. 

Free  Cities,  Of  Italy  become  nesting-places  of 
genius  and  progress,  iv.  406-409:  beginnings 
of  in  Europe,  iv.  760-761;  of  the  Swiss,  v. 
94-96. 

Freedom,  Belief  in  among  the  Germans,  iv.  639- 
641. 

Freeholds,  Not  alienable  among  the  Germans, 
iv.  656-657. 

French,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  420-459, 
ancestry  of  iv.  420;  Gauls  the  ethnic  origi- 
nals of,  iv.  420;  Belga?  tribes  influence  de- 
scent of,  iv.  421;  Aquitauians  constitute  an 
element  in.  iv.  421;  transformed  and  Latin- 
ized, iv.  421-422;  Frankish  influences  affect, 
iv.  422;  amalyamaled  under  new  masters,  iv. 
422-423;     composite     descent    accounts    for 


characteristics  of,  iv.  423-424;  proportional 
elements  in  character  of,  iv.  424;  derivation 
of  incidental  to  life  of,  iv.  424;  decline  of 
after  collapse  of  Rome,  iv.  424-425  ;  Church  of 
Rome  enters,  iv.  426-427;  feudalism  gains  as- 
cendency over,  iv.  427-42S  ;  socially  affected  by 
Crusades,  iv.  428;  rise  of  new  language  and 
literature  of,  iv.  42S-432  ;  transformation  of 
thought  of,  iv.  429;  diverse  linguistic  devel- 
opments of,  iv.  429-430 ;  Neustria  added  to 
the  Normans  iv.  430;  Normans  absorbed 
thereby,  iv.  430;  troubadours  and  trouveres 
of,  iv.  430;  sources  of  new  literature  of,  iv.  430- 
431;  story-tellers  come  among,  iv.  432;  new 
society  of  leads  Europe,  iv.  432-433  ;  become 
elegant  by  contact  with  the  south  iv.  433- 
434;  become  the  transalpine  Italians  iv.  434; 
produce  prose  fiction,  iv.  434-435;  new  lan- 
guage of  supplants  Latin,  iv.  435-436;  Proven- 
cal development  of  iv.  436-438;  enthusiasm  of 
derived  from  the  south,  iv.  436-437  ;  struggle 
of  feudalism  to  withhold  monarchy  ol,  iv. 
457-438,  society  of  a  mixed  product,  iv.  438  ; 
character  of  court  of.  iv.  43S  ;  difficulty  of  ap- 
prehending spirit  of,  iv  439;  contrasts  of  with 
other  peoples  iv.  439  ;  power  of  to  recuper- 
ate iv.  439-440;  not  appteciated  by  foreign 
races,  iv.  440;  buoyancy  of  national  character 
of,  iv.  442;  love  of  the  beautiful  among,  iv. 
442-443;  refinement  of  extends  to  art  and  in- 
dustries, iv.  443  ;  delicacy  of  succeeds  coarse- 
ness, iv.  445-444;  table  of  becomes  aesthetic, 
iv.  444.  social  refinement  leads  to  political 
development.,  iv.  444;  contrast  of  with  Eng- 
lish races,  iv.  444-446;  devotion  of  to  social 
accomplishments,  iv.  446;  desiie  of  for  inter- 
course, iv.  446-447;  devotion  o(  to  individu- 
ality, iv.  447-448;  disposition  of  to  generalize, 
iv.  448-450,  French  models  of  excellence  in 
literature  and  art,  iv.  450-451;  passion  of  for 
tilings  dramatic,  iv.  451-452;  self-conscious- 
ness of,  iv.  452;  architecture  of.  iv.  454;  lead 
Latin  races  in  thought  and  action,  iv.  454 ; 
support  Catholicism,  iv.  454-45S;  patriotism 
of,  iv.  45S-459;  flourish  with  free  landowner- 
ship,  iv  459;  lead  the  Latin  races  in  civiliza- 
tion, iv.  51S-520. 

French  Language,  Origin  of,  iii.  334;  develop- 
ment of,  iv.  42S-431. 

French  Literature.  Rise  and  development  of, 
iv.  428-431. 

Freyr,  Place  of  in  German  mythology,  iv.  676-677. 

Frigga,  Place  of  in  German  mythology,  iv.  675- 
676. 

Frisians,  Ethnic  origin  of,  iv.  720-721. 

Frobel,  Swiss  educator,  v.  109. 

FroissarT,  Place  of  in  French  literature,  iv.  434; 
produces  the  Chronicles,  iv.  434-435. 

Fuegians,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  579-583;  ethnic 
affinities  of,  viii.  579;  features  of,  viii.  580; 
life  and  manners  of,  viii.  580-5S2;  aquatic 
habits  of,  viii.  5S0-5S2;  fishing  of,  viii.  5S2; 
picturesqueness  of  environment  of,  viii.  5S2  ; 
superstitions  of,  viii.  5S3. 

Fundi-Sudanese,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  527- 
52S. 

Funeral,  Method  of  among  the  Germans,  iv. 
66S-669 

Funeral  Ceremonies  of  Prehistoric  Ages, 
Described,  i    337-346. 

Fur  bearing  Animals,  Abundance  of  in  Alaska, 
viii.  458. 

Future  Life.  Theory  of  among  American  abo 
ngines,  viii.  492-494. 

Fylkis,  Meaning  of  term,  v.  56. 
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GAEL,  THE,  General  account  of,  iv.  590-605 ; 
connection  of  with  Basques,  iv.  590-591  ;  rela- 
tion of  to  the  Ficts,  iv.  591 ,  divisions  of  in 
the  north,  iv.  592:  the  Three  Saints  of  iv. 
592-593;  conversion  of  to  Christianity  iv.592- 
593;  driven  into  ultima  thidc,  iv.  593;  advan 
tage  of  pressure  on,  iv.  593-594;  condition  of 
Lowland  division  of,  iv.  595 ',  preserve  clan 
organization,  iv.  596;  aspect  of  Highlanders 
among  iv.  597;  place  of  the  Rig  and  the 
Aire  among,  iv.  597,  system  of  clan  vassalage 
among,  iv.  597-598;  principles  of  succession 
among,  iv.  598-599;  manner  of  life  of,  iv.  599- 
600,  slave  system  in  relation  to  clans  of,  iv 
600;  character  of  preserved  in  literature,  iv. 
600;  analogy  of  to  feudal  conditions  iv.  601; 
ethnic  conservatism  of,  iv.  601  ;  Church  lead- 
ers of  break  with  Rome,  iv.  601-602;  deduct- 
ive method  of  thought  among,  iv.  602-604; 
absorbed  bvthe  English  race.  iv.  604-605. 
Galam.  The,  Myth  of,  iv.  606-607. 
GalaTians,    Consideration    of,    lii     65-67;    tradi- 

tional  origin  of,  iii.  67. 
Galileo   Founds  scientific  astronomv,  iv.  405. 
GaL'-aland,  Peopled  by  Semites  and  Hanntes,  ii. 

453- 
Gallantry,    Rules   of   among   the  Romans,  iii. 

258-259. 
GAtrLAS,  The,   General    account    of,   vi.  459-465; 
origin  and  descent  of,  vi.  459;  ofl'giadiug  of 
toward   Aryan  types,  vi.  459-460;    features  of, 
vi.    460;    environment    of,    vi.    460-461;    bee 
keeping     practiced     by,     vi.    461 ;     marriage 
usages   of,  vi.  461;    class    of,  vi.  461;    govern- 
ment of,  vi.  461-463;    religion  of.  vi.  465-464; 
snake  myth  of,  vi.  464;  tribal  divisions  of,  vi. 
464;  supetstitions  of,  vi.  464-465 
Gallatin,  Albert,  Analyzes   family  of  Dakota- 
Sioux,  viii.  J97-49S. 
Gallia  Braccata,  Place  of,  iv.  527. 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Position  of  iv.  527. 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  Position  of  iv.  528. 
Gallia  Togat.a,  Place  of,  iv.  527. 
Gallo-Roman  Race,  Where  distributed,  iv    497- 

498. 
Gaming,  Passion  for  among  the  Germans  iv.  650- 

651. 
Ganges,  Sacrifices  to  the,  ii.  675-676. 
Gastrula.   Process  in  development  of  life  from 

germ,  i.  20S 
G\TH,  City  of  Philistia,  v.  334. 
GaThas,  The    Songs  in  thcTZend-A\esla  ii.  5S3- 

585. 
Gauls,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of  (see  Celts),  ii. 
497;  war  of  with  the  Romans,  iii.  24S ',  ances- 
tral race  of  the  French,  iv.  420-424;  cities  of, 
iv.  421-422;  receive  new  masters,  iv.  423; 
ethnic  percentage  of  in  the  Freuch.  iv.  424  - 
426;  ascendency  of  Church  of  Rome  among,  iv. 
426-427;  become  a  feudal  race,  iv.  427-428,  gen 
eral  accouut  of,  iv.  521-535;  follow  Grseco- 
Italic  races  in  order  of  development,  iv.  523; 
early  ethnic  movements  of,  iv.  525-524,  boun- 
daries of,  iv.  525-526;  position  of  Aquitanians 
and  Belgians  as  branches  of,  iv.  525-526;  Li- 
guriaus  in  connection  with,  iv.  526;  Celti- 
berian  division  of  iv.  526-527;  geneial  tend- 
ency of  in  Western  Europe,  iv.  527,  empire  of, 
iv.  527;  contact  of  with  Rome,  iv.  527-52S; 
importance  of  states  of.  iv.  52S,  barbanau 
condition  of,  iv.  528-530;  lack  of  literarv  rec- 
ords and  laws  of,  iv.  551-553;  lack  of  general 
interests    among,    iv     533;    segregation    and 


clan  life  of,  iv.  533;  stage  of  agriculture  and 
manufacture  among,  iv.  533-534;  products  of 
country  of,  iv.  534;  character  of  capital  towns 
of,  iv.  534,  usage  of  election  among,  iv.  534; 
difficultv   of  race    rally   among,  iv.   535;    no- 
bility and  commonalty  of,  iv.  535;  ambition 
of  to  become  Druids,  iv.  539. 
Gautama,  Sakva,  The  Buddha,  apparition  of  in 
India,  ii    669;   outline  of  life   of,  ii.  669-670; 
becomes  the  Enlightened,  ii.  669-670. 
Gaza,  City  of  Philistia.  v.  334   355. 
Gedvmin,  Chieftain  of  the  Lithuanians,  vi.  473- 

..474- 
Geez  Language  and  Literature.  Account  of, 

vi.  448-452. 
Generalization,   Passion  of  the  French  mind 

for   iv.  448-450. 
Genesis.  Book  of  preserves  tradition  of  the  be- 
ginning  of  man-life  on  the  earth,  i.  189-193. 
Genesis  of  Mankind,  Views  of  many  races  te- 

specting,  i.  194-196. 
Geneva,   Lake    of,  Refuge  for  the  unhappv,  v. 

107-109. 
Genghis  Khan,  Ascendency  of  among  the  Mon- 
gols, vii.  231. 
Gens,  Evolution  of,  ii.  545-546 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Author  of  History  of 

Britain,  iv.  5S2. 
Geographical  Ethnology,  subject  of  consid- 
ered, ii.  424-426;  races  determined  bv,  ii.  424- 
425;  unsatisfactory  as  a  method,  ii.  426. 
Geology,  Definition   of,  i.  43;   bears  -witness   re- 
specting antiquity  of  man,  i.  43-44,  83-100 
Geometry,   Basis   of  Arabesque   decoration,  vi. 

41S-420. 
Germania,  General  accouut  of,  iv.  623-631;  force 
of  migration  into,  iv.  623-625;  extentand  char- 
aclerof,  iv.  62S;  adaptation  of  to  the  German 
race,  iv.  628-629;  climate  and  products  of,  iv. 
629-630;  surprises  the  Romans  iv.  630;  soli- 
tude of  preser\es  the  German  race,  iv.  630-631. 
Germans  (see  Teutonic  A'acc),  Ethuic  derivation 
of,  ii.  500-502;  original  seats  of.  ii  500;  divis- 
ions of,  ii.  500-502. 
GEROUSIA,  Of  the  Spartan  commonwealth,  iii.  165. 
"Gesta  Romanorim,"  Notice  of.  iv.  431. 
Get.5,  Connection  of  with  the  Wallachian  stock, 
iv.  507;  probable  identity  of  with  the  Goths, 
iv.  689-690. 
GEUS  Urva,  Myth  and  worship  of,  ii.  589-590. 
GhilzaVs,  The,  Tribal  division  of  the  Afghans,  ii. 

632-634 
Ghizeh,  Rock  Temples  of,  vi.  517. 
Giants,  Appearance  of  amoug  modern  races,  iv. 

620-621. 
Gihon,  A  river  of  Eden,  i.  154. 
Gilbert    Islanders,   Ethnic   derivation    of,    ii 

512-513- 
Gilbert    Islands,   Place  of   in    Polvnesia,   viii 

.377- 
GlLDAS.  Welsh  bard,  iv.  5S1. 
Gitche  Manitou,  Great  Spirit  of  the  Ojibwas, 

viii.  509. 
Glacial  Epoch,  Considered  with  respect  to  man- 
life  on  the  earth,  i.  66-73,  83-100. 
Gladiatorial  Shows,  General  consideration  of, 
iii    316-320;  invented  bv  the  Romans,  lii.  316; 
follow  in  the  wake  of  war,  lii.  316-317;  prefer- 
ence of  Romans  for,  iii.  317-318;  piogressive 
stages  in,  iii.  318-319;  emancipation  bv  means 
of,  iii.  319;  man  supersedes  the  beast  in,  iii. 
319;  reach  climax  in  the  Coliseum,  iii.  319- 
320. 
Glutton,  The,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval 
man  111  Europe,  1    297-29S. 
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Gluttony,  Of  the  Esquimaux,  viii.  446-447. 

Gmina,  Village  unit  of  Polish  orgauization,  v. 
170-171. 

Golconda,  Diamond  mines  of,  ii.  713. 

Gold,  Distribution  of  in  Lydia,  iii.  51:  distribu- 
tion of  m  Sumatra  vi.  724;  gathering  of  in 
Yakutsk,  vii.  322-323. 

Golden  Age.     (See  Age  of  Gold) 

Go.MER,  Headman  of  the  Japhethttes,  ii.  476. 

Gondar,  Capital  of  Abyssinia,  vi.  450. 

Goose  Lake,  Seat  of  Burial  Lamaism,  vii   249. 

Gorm  The  Old,  Reign  of  in  Denmark,  iv.  759. 

Gothi,  Civil  division  of  the  Icelanders,  v.  43. 

Gothic  Language.  Fixed  m  character  by  Ulfilas's 
translation  of  the  Bible  iv.  693-694;  develop- 
ment of,  iv.  69S-699  ;  Runic  forms  of  writing, 
iv.  700-702. 

Gothini,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  iv.  6S7. 

Goths,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  500;  divis- 
ions of.  ii.  500:  invasion  of  Greece  by,  111. 
195-196;  supiemacy  of  iu  Italy,  iv.  400;  gam 
aseeudency  over  Spanish  taces,  iv.  462-464; 
press  the  Danubian  frontier,  iv.  509;  general 
account  of,  iv.  688-703;  foremost  place  of 
among  the  Germans  iv.  688-6S9,  probable 
origin  of,  iv.  6S9-690,  division  of  iu  the  East 
and  West,  iv.  690-691  ;  historical  glimpses  of, 
iv.  691-692;  historical  adventure  of  iv.  692- 
693;  influence  of  Ulfilas  among  iv.  693-694; 
historical  vicissitudes  of  iv.  696-697;  inter- 
mingle with  the  Latins,  iv.  698-699;  preserved 
iu  Crimea  iv.  699-700;  manner  of  writing 
among,  iv.  700-702  ;  career  of  in  Spain,  iv. 
702-703 

Government,  Of  the  Iranians,  ii.  62S-629  ;  of  the 
Indicaus,  ii.  739-743  ,  likeness  of  among  the 
Germans,  iv.  659;  absence  of  true  torms  of 
among  the  ancients,  v.  240;  of  the  Arabs,  vi. 
422-426 ;  of  the  Gallas,  vi.  461 ;  of  the  Somalis, 
vi.  468;  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  vi.  522-529  ; 
of  the  Thibetans,  vi.  612-613,  of  the  Burmese, 
vi.  644-646;  of  the  Siamese,  vi.  671-674;  of 
the  Cambodians,  vi  6S7  ;  of  the  Annamese,  vi. 
702-703,  of  the  Sumatrans,  vi  72S-731  ;  of  the 
Javanese,  vi.  746-748;  of  the  Dyaks,  vi.  758- 
761  ,  of  the  Madagascans,  vi.  798,  of  the  Chi- 
nese, vii.  95-1  10;  of  the  Japanese,  vii  198-205; 
of  the  Coreans,  vii  261-265  ;  of  the  Turks,  vii. 
302-307;  of  the  Polynesians,  vii:.  392-393;  of 
the  Sawaioris,  viil.  403-404;  of  the  Tahitiaus, 
viii.  413-415,  of  the  North  American  Indians 
considered,  via.  487-491;  of  the  Incas,  viii. 
564-565;  of  the  Australians,  viii    717. 

Gradh  Ecna,  School  of  wisdom  among  the  Celts, 
iv.  568. 

Gradh  Fene,  Professional  school  among  the 
Cells,  iv.  568. 

Gradh  Fili  School  of  poetry  among  the  Celts, 
iv  568 

Gr^ECO-Asians.  The.  Not  wholly  Aryan,  iii.  33-35; 
Semitic  influences  among,  ni.  35;  Cappadociau 
branch  of,  ill.  35-36;  Poutiau  branch  of,  in. 
36-38;  White  Syrian  branch  of,  in.  36-3S; 
Phrygian  branch  of,  iii.  39-48;  Lydian  branch 
of,  iii  4S-57,  Bithyuian  branch  of,  iii.  57-58; 
Mysian  branch  of  iii.  5S-59;  Carian  branch  of, 
iii.  59-60,  Lyciau  branch  of,  iii  61-63;  Pam- 
phvlian  btauch  of,  iii.  63-64;  Pisidian  branch 
of,  iii.  64;  Cilician  branch  of,  iii.  64-65;  Gala- 
tians  among,  iii.  65-67,  traditional  origin  of, 
iii.  67. 

Gr^co  Italic  Races,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
4S9-495 

Graikoi,  Ethnic  derivation  of.  ii.  4SS.  (See 
Creeks.) 


Grammar,  Absence  of  in  Chinese  language,  vii. 
67-69;  of  the  Algonquin   language,   viii.  481. 

Granada-Guianans,  The.     (See  Cartbs.) 

Grand  Canal  of  China,  Account  of,  vii.  39. 

Grand  Lama,  Pope  of  the  Thibetans,  vi.  614, 
manner  of  choosing,  vi.  622-623;  erroneous 
notions  respecting  Dalai  Lama,  vi.  630.  (See 
Grand  Lama,  vi.  614.) 

Grand  Vizier,  Place  of  in  Turkish  government, 
vii.  302-303. 

Grappling  Hooks,  LTse  of  by  Roman  marines, 
iii.  341. 

Grave  Creek  (W.  Va.|,  Prehistoric  mound  at  de- 
scribed. 1.  350. 

Great  Ape,  Myth  of  in  Thibet,  vi.  613. 

Great  Delta  of  China.  Description  of,  vii.  41. 

Great  Horde,  Division  of  the  Mongols,  vii.  246. 

Great  Kuren,  Chief  Lamasery  of  the  Mongols, 
vii.  236-23S. 

Great  Pyramid,  The,  Account  of,  vi.  514-516. 

Great  Russians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
499,  account  of,  v.  138-139. 

Great  Spirit,  The,  Belief  in  by  American  abo- 
rigines, vii.  491. 

Great  Thing,  Congress  of  Sweden,  v.  71. 

Great  Wall,  Of  the  Chinese  considered,  vii. 
79-S0. 

Greek  Catholic  Church,  Weakness  of  in  Po- 
land, v.  1 80-1 81. 

Greek  Catholicism,  Prevalence  of  among  the 
Lithuanians,  v.  124;  favors  monogamy,  v.  147- 
150,  origin  and  history  of,  v.  164-167;  prev- 
alence of  in  Yakutsk,  vii.  320;  prevalence 
of  iu  Finland,  vii.  344;  hold  of  in  Hungary, 
vii.  366. 

Greek  Church,  Evolution  of,  v.  164-167  ;  litur- 
gies and  language  of,  v.  166-167;  predomi- 
nance of  iu  Slavic  countries,  v.  167  ;  combines 
with  Russian  autocracy,  v.  167. 

Greek  Dialects,  Rise  of,  iii.  131-133. 

Greek  Language,  The,  An  element  in  linguis- 
tic ethnology,  ii.  420-421  ;  throws  light  on 
East  Aryan  departure,  ii.  479;  general  con- 
sideration of,  iii.  129-146;  a  gymnastic  for 
the  brain,  iii  129-131;  correspondence  to 
with  Greek  mind,  iii  131  ;  kinship  of  with 
Old  Latin,  iii.  131  ,  rise  of  dialects  of,  iii. 
131-133;  peculiarities  of  in  utterance,  iii. 
133-135;  distinctions  among  dialects  of,  iii. 
133-136;  historical  development  of,  iii.  136- 
137;  pride  of  Greeks  in,  iii.  137-138;  purity 
and  copiousness  of,  iii.  138-140;  verbal  de- 
velopment of,  iii.  140;  modifying  elements 
iu,  iii.  I40-I4I-,  perspicacity  of,  iii.  141;  all 
error  avoided  in,  iii.  141-142;  capacity  of  for 
attenuation,  iii.  142-143;  syllabic  tautology 
of,  iii.  143;  power  of  concentration  and  ex- 
pansion of,  iii.  143-144;  beauty  and  resonance 
of,  iii.  144-145;  proper  names  in,  in.  145-146. 

GREEK  Races.  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  4SS-493 ; 
ignore  precedent  races,  iii.  68. 

Greek  Religion,  A  species  of  natural  philoso- 
phy, iii.  179;  absence  of  spirituality  in,  iii. 
180;  makes  gods  of  men,  iii.  180-182;  theory 
of  prayer  in,  iii.  182-183;  absence  of  priest- 
hood in,  iii.  1S3-184;  system  of  orthodoxy 
maintained  by,  iii.  184;  beauty  of  ceremonial 
of,  iii.  186;  prophetical  office  and  oracles 
of,  iii.  186;  women  the  medium  of  inspiration 
iu,  iii.  186-187;  mocking  spirit  revealed  in, 
iii.  1S7;  indifference  of  Greek  mind  to  theory 
of,  iii.  iSS;  mysteries  of,  iii.  188-189;  myths 
of,  iii.  189-190,  slight  restraints  of,  iii.  190- 
191  ;  moral  weakness  concomitant  with,  iii. 
191. 
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Greek  Teachers,  Succeed  the  pedagogues  at 
Rome,  iii.  2S0-2S1. 

Greeks,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  33-218; 
Gneco- Asian  division  of,  iii.  33-67;  aborigines 
of  in  Hellas,  iii.  68-77;  Hellenic  tribes  of,  iii. 
77-100;  fields  and  markets  of,  iii.  100-114; 
women  of,  iii.  115-121;  physical  training  of, 
iii.  122-129;  language  of,  iii.  129-146;  arts  of, 
iii.  146-161;  civil  society  of,  iii.  162-17S; 
Olvmpus  aud  religious  life  of,  iii.  179-192; 
modern  descendants  of,  iii.  193-20S  ;  Albanian 
brauch  of,  iii.  209-218;  division  of  indicated 
bv  language,  iii.  99-100;  spirit  of  individual- 
ity among,  iii.  100;  instincts  of  favored  by 
nature,  iii.  101;  litigious  disposition  of,  iii. 
178;  mocking  spirit  of,  iii.  187;  at  one  with 
their  gods,  iii.  190;  moral  weakness  of,  iii. 
191;  character  and  genius  of,  iii.  192;  civili- 
zation of  affects  the  Romans,  iii.  244-245. 

Greenland  Esquimaux,  Superiority  of,  viii. 
455- 

Greenwell,  Investigates  the  British  tumuli,  i. 
344-346- 

Gregory,  Saint,  Apostle  of  Britain,  lv.  730-731. 

Guanches,  The,  Account  of,  vi.  557-580. 

Guarani-Brazilians,  The,  General  account  of, 
viii.  593-606;  place  of,  viii.  593;  distribution 
of  divisions  of,  viii.  593-594;  groups  of,  viii. 
594;  similarity  of  to  Polynesia,  viii.  596;  sub- 
divisions of,  viii.  596;  complexion  and  features 
of,  viii.  596-598;  symmetry  of,  viii.  598;  ab- 
normal characteristics  of,  viii.  599;  language 
of,  viii.  599-600;  ethnic  traits  of,  viii.  600; 
buildings  of,  viii.  600;  personal  habits  of,  viii. 
600-602;  dispositions  of,  viii.  602;  arts  and 
industries  of,  viii.  602;  character  of,  viii.  602; 
civilization  of  retarded,  viii.  602-603;  skill  of 
in  weapons,  viii.  603  ;  artifices  of  in  chase 
and  war,  viii.  603-604;  customs  of,  viii.  605; 
territories  occupied  by,  viii.  605. 

Guatemala,  Seat  of  the  Quiche  race,  viii.  550. 

GUCKS,  The,  Division  of  Guarani-Brazilians,  viii. 

599- 
Guiana,  Diverse  ethnic  elements  in,  vm.  557. 
Guianans,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  555-560.     (See 

Caribs.) 
Guicciardini,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406. 
Guineans,  Race  derivation  of,  ii.  528. 
Gunong-Pra,  Ruins  of  in  Java,  vi.  744. 
Gyda,  Romance  of,  v.  57-59. 
Gypsies,  The,  Account   of,  ii.  744-746;  language 

of,  ii.  745;  mendicant  character  of,  ii.  746. 

H. 

HAARFAQER,  HARALD,  Ascendency  of  in  Nor- 
way, v.  57-59- 

Habit,  Determines  ethnic  traits,  viii.  465-466. 

Habits,  Of  the  Australians,  viii.  722-723. 

Hachiman,  Japanese  Wars,  vii.  212. 

HadramauT,  Physical  features  of,  vi.  394. 

Haikanic,  Language  of  the  Armenians,  ii.  612. 

Hakon  I.,  Reign  of  in  Norway,  v.  59. 

Ham,  Headman  of  the  Noachites,  ii.  443-445. 

Hamites,  The,  Place  of  in  biblical  chronologv, 
ii.  414;  migrations  of,  ii.  449-463;  general  ac- 
count of,  vi.  473-580;  old  Egyptian  division 
of,  vi.  473-489;  ancient  vocations  and  classes 
of,  vi.  4S9-500;  literature  of  in  Egypt,  vi. 
500-512  ;  technology  aud  fine  arts  of  in  Egypt, 
vi.  513-522;  government  and  religion  of  in 
Egypt,  vi.  522-539  ;  ethnic  traits  of  illustrated 
in  Egyptians,  vi.  540-545;  Coptic  evolution 
of,  vi.  545-563;  North  African  divisions  of, 
vi.  563-580. 


Hamitic  Migrations,  General  consideration  of, 
ii.  449-463;  associated  with  dispersion  of 
Black  races,  ii.  449-450;  historical  reasons  for. 
ii.  450;  primitive  Arabian  population  de- 
rived from,  ii.  450-452;  relations  of  Southern 
Arabs  and  Eastern  Africans  indicated  by,  ii. 
452-453;  contribute  to  populations  af  Syria, 
ii.  453-454;  people  Canaan  and  Asia  Minor, 
ii.  454 ;  Winchell's  views  respecting,  ii.  454- 
455;  Egyptian  stock  derived  from,  ii.  455- 
456;  great  antiquity  of,  ii.  456;  true  nature  of 
considered,  ii.  457-458;  extent  of  to  the  West, 
ii.  458-459;  avoid  the  sea,  ii.  459-460;  tend 
toward  the  equator,  ii.  460;  question  of  re- 
specting primitive  Carthaginians,  ii-  460-461  ; 
extreme  limits  of,  ii.  462;  summary  of  re- 
sults of,  ii.  462-463. 

Hamitic  Races,  Migrations  of  considered,  ii. 
449-463;  lie  nearest  the  Blacks,  ii.  449-450; 
possess  Old  Arabia,  ii.  450;  contribute  to 
Himyaritic  writings,  ii.  450-451  ;  have  lan- 
guages iu  affinity  with  Semites,  ii.  450-452; 
establish  themselves  in  Eastern  Africa,  ii. 
452-453;  occupy  Syria,  Canaan,  and  Asia 
Minor,  ii.  453-454;  Winchell's  views  respect- 
ing, ii.  454-455 ;  people  the  Nile  valley,  ii. 
455-456;  determined  iu  race  character  by  en- 
vironment, ii.  457-458;  make  their  way  into 
Northern  Africa  and  the  West,  ii.  45S-459; 
avoid  the  sea,  ii.  459-460;  found  Carthage,  ii. 
460-461 ;  limits  of  dispersion  of,  ii.  462-463. 

Handicraft,  Skill  of  Chinese  in,  vii.  80-82. 

Hara-Kiri,  Enjoined  iu  Japanese  education,  vii. 
164-166. 

Harbors,  Lack  of  in  Italy,  iii,  249. 

Harem,  Evolution  of.  v.  214-216;  of  the  Turks 
considered,  vii.  2S8. 

Harmonia,  Tradition  of  iu  Hellas,  iii.  85. 

Harold,  Loses  Britain  by  an  oath,  iv.  741-742. 

Harvey,  Advocates  doctrine  of  epigenesis,  i.  197. 

Hatasu,  Queen,  Inscription  of,  vi.  401-402. 

Haug,  Dr.,  Translator  of  the  Gathas,  ii.  584. 

Havilah,  A  couutrv  of  Eden,  i.  154. 

Hawaiian's,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  513; 
general  account  of,  viii  39S-404;  environment 
of,  viii.  399-400;  Christiau  conquest  of,  viii. 
400-401  ;  decline  of,  viii.  401 ;  bathing  and 
sports  of,  viii.  401-402;  clothing  of,  viii.  402; 
building  and  commerce  of,  viii.  403;  govern- 
ment of,  viii.  403-404. 

Hawk,  Place  of  iu  Egvptian  idolatry,  vi.  536. 

Head  Taking,  Practice  of  among  the  Dvaks,  vi. 
764  ;  among  the  Formosans,  vi.  785-7S6;  prac- 
ticed by  Guarani-Brazilians,  viii.  605. 

Hebrew  Language,  General  consideration  of,  v. 
264-274;  importance  of,  v.  264;  evolved  from 
monosyllables,  v.  264-265;  arrested  develop- 
ment of,  v.  265;  subordinate  place  of  vowels 
iu,  v.  266-267;  divergence  of  from  Aryan 
language,  v.  267;  general  character  of,  v.  267- 
269;  stages  in  development  of,  v.  269-270; 
modified  by  captivity,  v.  271;  becomes  lan- 
guage of  the  learned,  v.  271 ,  close  affinity  of 
with  Phoenician,  v.  272 ;  incapacity  of  for 
scientific  expression,  v.  273;  superiority  of 
for  religious  usage,  v.  273-274. 

Hebrew  Religion,  General  account  of,  v.  305- 
322;  basis  of  Hebrew  lile,  v.  305  ;  monotheism 
of,  v.  305-30S;  idolatries  in,  v.  309-310;  notion 
of  atonement  in,  v.  311-312  ;  becomes  a  cere- 
monial, v.  312-313;  expects  a  Deliverer,  v. 
313;  Christianity  springs  out  of,  v.  314-316; 
determines  race  character,  v.  317-322. 

Hebrews,  The,  Derivation  of,  ii.  464-469;  rela- 
tion of  to  the  Joktamans,  ii.  466-467;  to  the 
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Ishmaelites,  ii.  467;  vicissitudes  of  in  Canaan, 
ii.  469 ;  noncommercial  character  of,  ii.  469- 
470;  influence  of  on  Mediterranean,  ii.  470; 
limit  of  westward,  ii.  470;  signification  of 
tribal  names  of,  ii.  470-472;  mingle  with  the 
Hamites,  ii.  471  ;  summary  of  distribution  of, 
ii.  472-473 ;  lead  the  commerce  of  Poland,  v. 
178-179;  general  account  of,  v.  243-322;  evo- 
lution of,  v.  243-252 ;  social  and  domestic  in- 
stitutions of,  v.  253-264;  language  of,  v.  264- 
274;  genius  and  arts  of,  v.  274-288;  political 
development  of,  v.  288-305 ;  religion  of,  v. 
305-322. 

Hedge  Hyssop,  Superstition  of  among  the 
Druids,  iv.  543~544- 

HEJAZ,  Character  of,  vi.  394. 

HELA,  Deity  of  the  nether  world  among  the  Ger- 
mans, iv.  67  r. 

HELEN,  Mythical  ancestor  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  S7 ; 
sinned  against,  iii.  115. 

Helheim,  An  abode  of  misery  iu  German  mythol- 
ogy, iv.  671. 

Hellenes,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  4S8-492.  (See 
Greeks.) 

Hellenic  Aborigines,  General  consideration  of, 
iii.  68-77. 

Hellenic  Migration,  Sources  of,  ii.  4S8. 

Hellenic  Tribes,  General  account  of,  iii.  77-100; 
question  of  priority  among,  iii.  77;  order  of 
historical  development  among,  iii.  77-78; 
routes  of  migration  of,  iii.  79-S0;  distribution 
of,  iii.  So-89 ;  vagrant  movements  of  iu  Hellas 
and  Asia  Minor,  iii.  89-100. 

Helvetii,  Division  of  among  the  Germanic  races, 
iv.  680;  ancestors  of  the  Swiss,  v.  91-94. 

Hengist,  Expedition  of  into  Britain,  iv.  722. 

Henry  VIII.,  Attempts  to  detach  Irish  Church, 
iv.  613. 

Heph.Estus,  Character  of,  iii.  182. 

Heptarchy,  Establishment  of  in  Britain,  iv.  724- 
725;  analogy  of  with  Frankish  kingdom,  iv. 

733- 

Heraclid.-E,  Lead  the  Dorian  Greeks,  in.  S9. 

Herah,  Character  of,  iii.  1S2. 

Heracles,  Character  of,  iii.  182. 

Hercynian  Forest,  Description  of,  iv.  681. 

Heredity,  Contends  with  principle  of  election,  v. 
81  ,  develops  industrial  talent,  vi.  493-494. 

Heredium,  Question  of  under  Roman  constitu- 
tion, iii.  3S3. 

HERESY,  Cruel  visitations  of  the  Spaniards  upon, 
iv.  473-474- 

Herjulfson,  Norse  sea  king,  v.  49. 

Hermes,  Character  of,  iii.  182. 

Hermunduri,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  iv. 
6S7. 

Herndon,  William  Lewis,  Publishes  account  of 
the  Autisians,  viii.  574. 

Herodotus,  Furnishes  names  of  Persian  tribes, 
ii.  5S1-582 ;  three  sou  story  of,  iii.  59-60 ;  views 
of  respecting  Macedonians,  iii.  S3-84;  de- 
scribes the  Arabs,  vi.  402  ;  comments  of  on 
the  Egyptians,  vi.  540. 

HERSIR,  Office  of  among  Norwegians,  v.  56. 

Herulians,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  501  ;  incom- 
ing of,  iv.  400 

Hetairai,  Place  of,  in  Greek  society,  iii.  119-121. 

Hiddekel,  A  river  of  Eden,  i.  154. 

Hieratic  Writing,  Nature  of  considered,  vi. 
496-497- 

Hieroglyphics  True  beginning  of  writing,  vii. 
61-62,  used  by  the  Red  Indians,  vni.  477. 

High  Caste  Hindus  Account  of,  ii.  687. 

High  Germanic  Family,  Division  of  the  Teu- 
tonic races,  iv.  677. 


Highlanders,  Manner  of  life  of,  iv.  59S-600. 

Hilltops,  Chosen  as  seats  of  idolatry,  v.  343. 

Himyar,  Meaning  of,  vi.  391-392  ;  myth  and  tra- 
dition of,  vi.  444-446. 

Himyaritic  Writings,  Produced  by  Hamites 
and  Semites,  ii.  450-452  ;  wide  distribution  of. 
ii.  452 ;  account  of,  vi.  447-450. 

Hindi,  Descendeut  form  of  Sanskrit,  ii.  717;  no- 
tices of,  ii.  723-724. 

Hindu  Architecture,  Character  of,  ii.  728. 

Hindus  (see  Jiidicaiis),  Physical  form  of  deter- 
mined by  discipline  and  nature,  ii.  712-713; 
personal  characteristics  of,  ii.  724-726;  cos- 
tumes of,  ii.  748. 

Hindustani,  A  language  of  India,  ii.  723. 

Hipparion  Elegans,  Reference  to,  ii.  567-568. 

Hippodrome,  Of  the  Greeks,  iii.  129. 

Hiragana,  System  of  Japanese  writing,  vii.  174. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  Assists  Solomou,  v.  2S2. 

Hissarlik,  Revelations  from,  iii.  47-48. 

"Historia  BriTONUM,"  Subject-matter,  of,  iv. 
5S1-5S2. 

Historical  Ethnology,  Subject  of  considered, 
ii.  415-419;  origin  and  development  of,  ii. 
415-416;  wide  application  of,  ii.  416;  Indo- 
European  race  determined  by,  ii.  416;  Se- 
mitic race  determined  by,  ii.  416-417;  Ha- 
mitic  race  determined  by,  ii.  417;  Altaian 
race  determined  by,  ii.  417-41S;  Western  ab- 
origines determined  by,  ii.  418;  results  of 
method  in,  ii.  419. 

Historical  Perspective,  Not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered, ii.  605-608. 

History,  Bears  witness  respecting  the  antiquity 
of  man,  i.  49-55,  12S-138;  blends  with  tradi- 
tion, i.  49-50;  arises  from  traditional  law,  i. 
51-52;  definition    of,    i.    52-54;    offices   of,   i. 

HiTTiTES,   The,    Contentions   of  with   Israel,  v. 

332-333-  „       ,      . 

Hlodwig,   First   Emperor  of  the  Franks,  iv.  705. 
HOANG-Ho,  The,  Description  of,  vii.  37. 
HOCHZEIT,  Of  the  Germans,  iv.  636-637. 
Holland,  Contended  for  by  sea  and  laud,  iv.  713. 
Holy  Synod,  Place  of  in  Russian  administration, 

v.  160-162. 
Home,  Evolution  of  among  the  Romans,  iii.  254- 

255- 
Honduras,  Seat  of  the  Chontal  race,  vni.  554. 
Hoo-CHEE-NOO,  Intoxicant  of  the  Alaskans,  viii. 

462. 
Hoodooism.     (See  Voodooism.) 
Horatia,  Situation  ami  character  of,  iii.  264-265. 
Horatius,  Case  of  considered,  iii.  264-265. 
Horde,  Evolution  of,  ii.  546. 
Horner,  Leonard,  Investigations  of  respecting 

delta  of  the  Nile,  i.  96-97. 
Horsa,  Expedition  of  into  Britain,  iv.  722. 
Horse,  The,  Sacred  among  the  Iranians,  ii.  593; 

place  of  among  the  Germans,  iv.  653;  use  of 

in  Egypt,  vi.  486. 
Horsemanship,    Suggested    by    the    plateau    of 

Iran,  ii.   579 ;  declines   among   the   Lydians, 

«*■  53- 

Horses  of  Arabia,  Account  of,  vi.  399-401 ;  train- 
ing of,  vi.  399-400. 
Horus,  Divine   sovereign  of  the   Egyptians,  vi. 

523-  ,      „ 

Hospitality,    Law  of    among   the  Germans,  iv. 

643-644. 

Hotanke,  Name  of  Sturgeon  Indians,  vm,  498. 

Hottentots,  The,  Place  of  in  geographical  eth- 
nologv,  ii.  425 ;  a  division  of  the  black  races, 
ii.  433;  ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  530-531  ;  gen- 
eral account  of,  viii  678-690;  methods  of  chase 
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among,  viii.  678;  villages  and  settlements  of, 
viii.  678-680;  Pritchard's  notes  on,  viii.  6S0; 
fetichism  of  considered,  viii.  6S1-690. 

House  People  of  Arva,  The,  General  consider- 
ation of,  ii.  641-654.;  reason  for  the  name,  ii. 
641;  circumstances  tending  to  isolate,  ii.  644; 
become  localized,  ii.  644;  find  aborigines 
before  them,  ii.  644-646;  house  building  in- 
stincts of,  ii.  646;  sympathy  of  with  the  tree, 
ii.  646;  nomenclature  and  ideas  of,  ii.  646-647; 
sentiment  of  single  marriage  among,  ii.  647- 
64S;  monogamic  household  of,  ii.  64S ;  office 
of  mother  among,  ii.  648-649;  place  of  son 
and  daughter  among,  ii.  649;  agricultural  in- 
stincts of,  ii.  649-652 ;  names  of  beasts  and 
implements  among,  ii.  652-654;  synopsis  of 
aspects  of  life  of,  ii.  654. 

House  Philosopher,  Place  of  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  270-272. 

Hovas,  The,  Tribe  of  the  Madagascans,  vi.  795- 
800. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Range  of  literarv  work  of,  iv.  451- 
452. 

HuitzlipochTli,  Siva  of  the  Aztecs,  viii.  536. 

Human  Sacrifices,  Prevalence  of  among  the 
Druids,  iv.  540-541 ;  practiced  by  the  Sawai- 
oris,  viii.  397;  of  the  Mexicans,  viii.  536; 
practiced  by  the  Dahomans,  viii.  654. 

Humanity,  Essential  element  of  Greek  religion, 
iii.  179;  practical  absence  of  in  Greek  char- 
acter, iii.  191-192. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  Studies  fluctuation 
of  earth's  orbit,  i.  69. 

Hungarians,  The,  Account  of,  vii.  362-374 ;  lan- 
guage of,  vii.  364-365;  literature  of,  vii.  365- 
366;  religion  of,  vii.  366;  ethnic  affinities  of, 
vii.  36S;  music  of,  vii.  368-370.  (See  Afag- 
yars.) 

Huns,  The,  Press  upon  the  Teutonic  races,  iv. 
729. 

Hunting  Life,  Predominance  of  among  the  Ger- 
mans, iv.  62S. 

Huron-Iroquois,  The,  Dialects  of,  viii.  482;  ac- 
count of,  viii.  505-509;  confederation  of,  viii. 
505-506;  original  seat  of,  viii.  506;  character 
of,  viii.  506;  superior  civilization  of,  viii.  506; 
manners  and  customs  of,  viii.  506-507;  relig- 
ion of,  viii.  507-508;  present  conditions  of, 
viii.  509. 

Huron-Iroouois  Languages,  Consideration  of, 
viii.  682. 

Huzarehs,  The,  Tribal  division  of  the  Afghans, 
ii.  634-635. 

Hydraulic  Mining,  Modifying  influence  of  on 
environment,  ii.  558. 

Hydrocarbons,  One  of  the  classes  of  foods,  ii. 
707-708. 

Hypothecation,  Means  of  enforcing  contract  in 
Roman  law,  iii.  387-388. 

Hyuy-i,  System  of  Chinese  writing,  vii.  62. 


IAPYG1ANS,  THE,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii, 
493- 

Iberians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  517-51S ; 
obscure  ethnic  problem  of,  iii.  460-462;  fol- 
lowed by  the  Visigoths  and  Vandals,  iii.  4S9; 
general  account  of,  vi.  5S1-586;  race  descent 
of,  vi.  5S1-5S4;  controversy  respecting,  vi. 
5S4  ;  Mongoloid  religion  of,  vi.  5S5;  question 
of  priority  of,  vi.  5S6;  meager  knowledge  of, 
vi.  586. 

Ibn-Bajah,  Arabian  scholar,  vi.  415. 

Ibn-Khaldoun,  Arab  historian,  vi.411. 


Icelanders,  The,  General  account  of,  v.  33-49; 
kinship  of  with  Low  Germans,  v.  33;  proba- 
ble distribution  of  v.  33-34;  priority  of  de- 
velopment of,  v.  34;  early  intellectual  life  of, 
v.  34-56;  chronicles  and  sagas  of,  v.  36;  pre- 
ceded by  Celts,  v.  36-37;  social  divisions  of, 
v.  37-38;  slow  growth  of  v.  38;  origin  of,  v. 
38,  education  of,  v.  3S-39,  free  landownership 
of,  v.  39,  industries  of,  v.  39-40;  character  of, 
v.  41 ;  millennial  celebration  of,  v.  41  ;  aspects 
of  life  of,  v.  42-43;  civil  classes  of,  v.  43;  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  among,  v.  45;  disas- 
ters of,  v.  4S;  discovery  of  America  by,  v.  49. 

Ideality,  Lack  of  in  Roman  art,  iii.  336-338. 

Idiographic  Writing,  Nature  of  considered,  vi. 
494-497;  abstract  ideas  of  and  how  expressed 
in  hieroglyphics,  vi.  496. 

Idolatry,  Nature  of  among  Hebrews,  v.  309- 
310;  appearance  among  the  Egyptians,  vi. 
533-534 

IGAROTES,  Race  of  the  Philippines,  vi.  7S0. 

"Iliad,"  Story  of  exemplified  by  Schlieniaun's 
discoveries,  iii   43-48. 

Illyrians  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  84-S7 ; 
myth  and  tradition  of,  iii.  85;  ethnic  boun- 
daries of,  iii.  85-86;  barbarism  of,  iii.  S6; 
place  of  women  among,  iii.  S6;  war  passion 
of,  iii  87;  hostile  contact  of  with  Greeks, 
iii.  87. 

Imam,  Governor  next  to  emir,  vi.  436. 

Immortality,  Not  inculcated  in  nature  worship, 

"■  594-595- 
Imoshag  Races,  Ethnic  derivation  of  considered, 

ii.  460-461. 
Implements,  Names  of  among  House  People  of 

Arya,  ii.  652-654;  of  the  Japanese  vii.  190-193; 

of  the  Fijians,  viii.  420;   of  the  Esquimaux, 

viii.  448-449. 
In  PotestaTE,  Sense  of  in  Roman  law,  iii.  3S5. 
Inari,  Saves  from  foxcraft,  vii.  221. 
Incantation,  Practice  of  by  the  Tuuguses,  vii. 

333- 

Incas,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  560-569; 
temples  and  fame  of,  viii.  565-56S;  stature 
and  features  of,  viii.  56S-569. 

Incineration  of  Dead.  Practiced  by  the  Alas- 
kans, viii.  462. 

India,  Meaning  of  name  of,  ii.  641-642. 

Indican  Races,  General  consideration  of,  ii.  641- 
750;  House  People  of  Arya,  instincts  of,  ii. 
641-654,  origin  of,  ii.  654-676;  castes  and  race 
divisions  of,  ii.  676-6S9,  natural  resources  of, 
ii  690  716;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  ii  716- 
726;  architecture  of,  ii.  726-732;  manners  of, 
ii   732-739;  government  of,  ii    739-743. 

Indicans  (see  House  People  of  Arya),  Affected 
by  migration  into  India,  ii.  654-656;  religious 
development  of,  ii.  656-676;  kiuship  of  with 
the  Germans,  iv.  631. 

Indigo,  Growth  of  in  India,  ii.  704. 

Individual  Life,  Furnishes  clue  for  investigat- 
ing race-life,  i.  39-41. 

Individuality,  Promoted  by  the  French,  iv.  447- 

449- 

Indo  Aryans,  Mixed  varieties  of,  ii.  542. 

Indo-Chinese,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  657- 
704;  Siamese  division  of,  vi.  657-6S1 ;  Cambo- 
dian division  of,  vi.  6S1-696;  Auuamese  divis- 
ion of,  vi.  696-704. 

Indra,  Deity  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  58S;  hymn  to,  ii. 
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Indrapura,  Volcano  of,  vi.  721. 
Industries,  Of  the  Indicans,  ii.  700-706;  of  the 

Greeks,    iii.     100-114;    of    the    Romans,     iii. 

239-244;    of    the    Irish    race    disparaged,    iv. 
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618-619;  of  the  Icelanders,  v.  39-40;  of  the 
Norwegians,  v.  63;  of  the  Swedes,  v.  74, 
of  the  Swiss,  v.  100-103;  °f  lne  Lithuan- 
ians, v.  124;  of  the  Poles,  v.  176-177; 
of  the  Wends,  v.  186;  of  the  Czechs,  v.  189; 
of  the  Chaldees,  v.  229,  of  the  Hebrews,  v. 
2S2-285 ;  of  the  Canaanites,  v.  335,  of  the 
Phoenicians,  v.  351;  of  the  Arabs,  vl.  395-397 
of  the  Abyssiuiaus,  vi.  452;  of  the  Gallas,  vl. 
460-461 ;  of  the  Egyptians,  vi  482-492  ;  of  the 
Tripolitans,  vi.  565;  of  the  Moors,  vi.  573;  of 
the  Thibetans,  vi.  596-604;  of  the  Burmese 
vi.  633-634;  of  the  Siamese,  vi.  660-663;  of  the 
Cambodians,  vi.  6S5-684;  of  the  Annamese, 
vi.  702;  of  the  Malaccaus,  vi.  717;  of  the 
Javanese,  vi.  741-742;  of  the  Dyaks,  vi.  761; 
of  the  Celebesians,  vi.  767;  of  the  Philippine 
islanders,  vi.  775;  of  the  Formosans,  vi. 
784;  of  the  Madagascans,  vi.  797-798;  of 
the  Chinese,  vii.  77-94;  of  the  Japanese, 
vii.  193-197;  of  the  Mongols,  vii.  238; 
of  the  Burials,  vii.  24S;  of  the  Coreans,  vii. 
261  ;  of  the  Turks  vii.  297-301  ;  of  the  Yakuts, 
vii.  319-322;  of  the  Finns,  vii.  342;  of  the 
Lapps,  vii.  349;  of  the  Aleuts,  vii.  371-372; 
of  the  Tarapous,  viii  3S4 ;  of  the  Sawaions, 
viii.  394-395;  of  the  Hawaiians,  viii.  403;  of 
the  Marquesans,  viii.  404-405;  of  the  Ta- 
hitians,  viii.  411  ;  of  the  Fijians,  viii.  423;  of 
the  Esquimaux,  viii.  449-450;  of  the  Mexicans, 
viii.  531-535;  of  the  Mayas,  viii.  550;  of  the 
Autisiaus,  viii.  575  ;  of  the  Fuegians,  viii.  580 ; 
of  the  Guarani-Brazilians,  viii.  602;  of  the 
African  Nigritians,  viii.  648;  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, viii.  708-711;  of  the  Papuans,  viii. 
732-734- 

Infancy  of  Man,  Analogy  of  with  infancy  of  race, 
i.  39-40. 

Inflection,  A  feature  of  Aryau  language,  ii.420- 
421. 

Ingavonians,  The,  Take  possession  of  Holland, 
iv.  7i3"7'5- 

In-marriaGE,  Fixes  ethnic  character,  v.  234-235. 

Inscriptions,  Of  the  Old  Latins,  111  325;  show 
attainments  of  race,  v.  239;  of  the  Himyarites, 
vi.  447-450;  of  the  Egyptians,  vi.  494-497; 
mine  of  religious  lore,  vi.  529-530. 

Insurrection,  Right  of  among  the  Chinese,  vii. 
98. 

Intellectual  Achievement,  Enduring  charac- 
ter of,  v.  239-240. 

Intermediate  Forms  of  Life,  Do  not  perpet- 
uate themselves,  ii.  540-541. 

Intermixture  of  Races,  Results  of,  ii.  540-544. 

Intonation,  A  quality  of  language,  vi.  686-687; 
used  in  Indo  Chinese  dialect,  vi.  698-699. 

Intoxicants,  Of  the  Autisiaus,  viii.  576. 

Intoxication,  Universality  of  among  mankind, 
ii.  590. 

INUAS,  Spirits  of  Esquimau  mythologv,  viii   452. 

Invention,  Suggested  by  emergency,  iii.  341. 

Ion,  Mythical  ancestor  of  the  Ionians,  iii.  87. 

Ionia,  P'ouuding  of,  iii.  93. 

Ionian  Confederation,  Origin  of  ii.  492;  site 
and  cities  of,  iii.  94. 

Ionians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  491-492; 
origin  of,  iii.  8S ;  race  development  of,  iii. 
92-95;  concentrate  in  Attica,  iii.  93;  found 
Asiatic  Ionia  iii.  93-94;  race  battle  of  with 
Dorians,  iii.  94;  democratic  domination  of, 
iii.  174. 

Ionic  Greek,  Consideration  of,  iii    136-137 

Iphigenia,  Sacrifices  herself,  iii.  115. 

Ippai,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Aus- 
tralians, viii.  714-716. 


IppaTa,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Austral- 
ians, viii.  714-716. 

Iranians,  The,  Consideration  of  ethnic  charac- 
ter of,  ii.  577-640;  character  and  origin  of,  ii. 
577-595;  sex  and  marriage  among,  ii.  595-605; 
historical  development  of,  ii.  605-612;  divis- 
ions and  characteristics  of,  ii.  612-640,  life  of 
determined  by  evolution,  ii.  579-581 ,  tribal 
divisions  of  as  given  by  Herodotus,  ii.  581- 
5S2;  early  literary  evolution  of,  ii.  582-5S6; 
religious  beliefs  of,  ii.  583-595;  religious 
books  of  considered,  ii.  583-5S5;  divine  hier- 
archy of,  ii.  585-593 ;  fire  becomes  a  symbol 
of,  "■  593-594- 

Iranic  Languages,  Ah  element  in  linguistic  eth- 
nology, ii.  420-421. 

Iranic  Literature,  Throws  light  on  East  Aryan 
departure,  ii.  481-482. 

Irish,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  605-622;  traces 
of  Orientalism  in,  iv.  605;  tradition  of  con- 
quest of  Ireland  by,  iv.  605-607;  mythical 
heroes  of,  iv.  605-607  ;  what  the  myths  of  sig- 
nify, iv.  607-609;  colonization  of  Munster  by, 
iv.  607-608;  retaking  of  Ulster  from,  iv.  608; 
Irish  Celts  turn  011  England  and  Wales,  iv. 
60S-609;  evolution  of,  iv.  609;  planting  of 
monasteries  by,  iv.  609;  reaction  in  favor  of 
Druidism  among,  iv.  610;  points  at  issue  be- 
tween and  the  Roman  clergy,  iv.  611;  Cathol- 
icism accepted  by,  iv.  611-613,  persecutions 
of  by  the  English,  iv.  613-614;  futility  of  re- 
bellions by,  iv.  614;  prospect  of  absorp- 
tion of,  iv.  614;  extent  of  the  exodus  of,  iv. 
614;  direction  of  movement  of  toward  Amer- 
ica, iv.  614-615;  race  rank  determined  by  ma- 
terial producls.lv.  615;  material  achievement 
exhibited  by,  iv.  616;  intellectual  rank  and 
products  of,  iv.  616-617;  industrial  progress 
bears  hard  upon,  iv.  61S;  material  grandeur 
of  derived  from  foreign  sources,  iv.  619-620; 
personal  characteristics  of,  iv.  620;  origiual 
stock  of  disappears,  iv.  620-621 ;  diversities  of 
features  among,  iv.  621-622  ;  distribution  of 
Celtic  traits  among,  iv.  622 ;  objections  to 
theory  of  considered,  iv.  622. 

Irish  Elk,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval  man 
in  Europe,  i.  297-299. 

Iron,  Different  use  of  in  the  East  and  West,  vii. 
301. 

Irrigation,  Necessary  in  Egypt,  vi.  483. 

ISE,  Sacred  city  of  the  Japanese,  vii.  20S-209. 

ISHMAELlTES,  The,  Derivation  of,  ii.  464-469;  con- 
nection of  with  Joktanians,  ii.  466-467;  spread 
of  in  Arabia  and  Africa,  ii.  467-468. 

ISIS,  Divine  sovereign  of  the  P'gyptians,  vi.  523. 

Islam.     (See  Mohammedanism.) 

IsraeliTf:s,  The,  Modified  by  contact  of  races,  ii. 
543.     (See  Hebre-w  and  Semitic  Races.) 

Italian  Language,  Origin  of,  iii.  335. 

Italian  Republics,  Growth  and  development  of, 
iv.  406-410. 

Italians,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  397-419; 
evolution  of  the  race,  iv.  397-401  ;  influence 
of  barbarians  in  founding,  iv.  398-401;  amal- 
gamation of  peoples  to  form,  iv.  400-401 ;  re- 
versal of  ethnic  characteristics  111,  iv.  403; 
aggressiveness  of  Rome  reappears  in,  iv.  403- 
404;  great  men  of  appear  as  transformed  Ro- 
mans, iv.  404-405;  scientific  tendencies  of,  iv. 
405;  home  culture  of,  iv.  405-406,  political 
order  reversed  by,  iv.  406-408;  nature  of  new 
society  of,  iv.  408-409;  Church  ascendency 
over,  iv.  409-410;  highest  life  of  in  republican 
cities,  iv.  410-41 1  ;  sorrows  of  reflected  in  let- 
ters, iv.  411;  art  of,  iv.  411-412;  musical  tri- 
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umphs  of,  iv.  413-416;  baleful  influence  of 
hierarchy  on,  iv.  416;  sad  condition  of  the 
social  estate  of,  iv.  416-419;  penury  and  crime 
among,  iv.  419;  impediments  to  restoration 
of,  iv.  419;  impediments  to  progress  of,  iv. 
419;  greatly  removed  from  the  Roman  type, 
iv.  519. 

Italicans,  The  Old,  General  account  of,  iii.  229- 
23S,  relations  of  with  Latins  and  Greeks,  iii. 
229-230;  vauguaid  of  Dorian  migration,  iii. 
230,  movements  by  which  distributed  iii. 
230;  Sabellian  division  of,  iii,  230-233;  dis- 
tributed in  three  belts,  iii.  233;  Celtic  impact 
upon.  iii.  233;  Latin  slock  of,  iii.  233-234; 
vehement  energy  of,  iii.  234-235  ;  strong  in 
male  elements,  iii.  235;  aggressiveness  of,  iii. 
235-236;  farming  instincts  of,  iii.  236;  build- 
ings of  strongholds,  iii.  236-239;  beauty  of 
country  of,  iii  238;  commerce  retardedamoug, 
iii.  238;  unanimity  of  conditions  of,  iii.  238; 
accept  the  Latin  language,  iii.  322. 

IyEvasu,  Institutes  double  empire  in  Japan,  vii. 
199. 

J 

JACKAL,  THE,  Abounds  in  India,  ii.  691. 

Jacobites.  The,  Development  of  in  Egypt,  v. 
245-246. 

Japan,  General  account  of,  vii.  147-154. 

Japanese,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  514-515; 
general  account  of,  vii.  147-226;  country  of, 
vii.  147-154;  sex  and  society  of,  vii.  155-170; 
language  and  literature  of,  vii.  170-183;  arts 
and  industries  of,  vii.  1S3-197;  government 
and  administration  of,  vii.  19S-206;  religious 
institutions  of,  vii.  207-226;  empire  of,  vii. 
147-14S;  general  environment  of,  vii.  14S-150; 
productions  of.  vii  150-153;  commerce  of,  vii. 
153-154;  rapid  development  of,  vii.  154;  free- 
dom of  the  sexes  among,  vii.  155-156;  bathing 
customs  of,  vii.  155-156;  place  of  woman 
among,  vii.  156-164;  distinctions  of  married 
and  unmarried  among,  vii.  156- 15S;  indiffer- 
ence of  to  sex  relations,  vii.  159-160;  polite- 
ness of,  vii  l6o-i6t;  notions  of  tnodesty 
among,  vii.  161  162;  maintenance  of  family 
among,  vii.  162-163;  hygienic  ignorance  of, 
vii.  163-164;  zeal  of  in  education,  vii.  164; 
duty  of  hara-kiri  inculcated  among,  vii.  164- 
165;  old  habits  and  new  manners  among,  vii. 
166-168;  passion  of  for  amusements,  vii.  168; 
distribution  of  in  city  and  country,  vii.  168- 
169,  pursuits  and  manners  of  peasants,  vii. 
169-170;  hardships  of,  vii.  170;  language  of, 
vii  170-177,  progress  of  toward  polysyllabic 
usage  among  vii.  171-172;  grammar  of.  v'i. 
172-173;  characters  of  vii.  174;  syllabary  of, 
vii.  174;  systems  of  writing  among,  vii.  174- 
176;  project  of  substituting  English  alphabet, 
vii.  176-177;  literature  of,  vii.  177-183;  old 
classics  of,  vii.  177-178;  native  poems  of,  vii. 
17S,  prose  fiction  of,  vii,  178;  drama  and  stage 
of,  vii.  179;  periodical  literature  of,  vii,  179- 
iSr,  censorship  among,  vii.  181-182;  editorial 
profession  among,  vii.  1S2  ;  literary  promoters 
of  vii.  1S2-1S3;  industries  of,  vii.  1S3-192  ;  im- 
itative faculties  of,  vii.  183-184;  successes  of 
by  discovery  and  adaptation,  vii.  184  ;  archi- 
tecture of.  vii.  185-190;  bridges  of,  vii.  1S5- 
186;  old  castle  of,  vii.  186-1S7;  cities  and 
streets  of,  vii.  1S7-188;  character  of  country 
houses  of.  vii  18S-190;  styles  of  interior 
decoration  among,  vii.  190;  post-towns  and 
thoroughfares  of,  vii.  190  ;  agricultural  arts  of, 
vii.  190-192;  implements  of,  vii.  192-193,  met- 


allurgy of,  vii.  193  ;  wood  carving  of,  vii.  193; 
bronzes  of,  vii.  193-194;  fabrics  of,  vii.  194- 
195,  industrial  aptitudes  of,  vii.  195;  aspira- 
tions of.  vii  195-196;  progress  and  ambitious 
of,  vii.  196,  naval  establishment  of,  vii.  196- 
197;  methods  of  rescue  among  vii   197. 

Japanese  Language,  General  account  of,  vii. 
170-177. 

"Japanese  Record  "  Classic  of  the  Japanese,  vii. 
178. 

Japheth,  Headman  of  the  Xoachites  ii   443-445. 

Japhethites,  Place  of  in  biblical  chronology,  ii. 
414;  migrations  of  (see  Hatmlic  Migrations, 
Semitic  Migrations,  hint  Aryan  Migrations, 
and  West  Ai  van  Migrations);  affected  by 
climatic  surroundings  11.  475-476;  seven 
tribes  of  ii.  476;  desceudent  races  of,  ii.  476- 

479 

Jarls  The  Place  of  among  the  Norwegians,  v. 
57-59;  their  discoveries,  v.  58-59;  class  of 
among  the  Swedes    v   70-71. 

Java,  Center  of  Malay  empire,  vi.  732-734. 

Jay  AN,  Headman  of  {he  Japhethites,  ii.  477-47S. 

Javanese,  The,  General  account  of  vi  732-750; 
center  of  the  Malav  empire,  vi  732-733;  envi- 
ronment of,  vi.  733-755  ;  productions  of,  vi.  736- 
737;  languages  of,  vi.  73S-740;  literatute  of.vi. 
740-741;  industries  and  arts  of,  vi.  741-742; 
architecture  of  illustrated  in  temples,  vi.  742- 
744:  relations  of  wtth  Indicaus,  vi.  744;  an- 
tiquities of,  vi.  744-746;  government  of,  vi. 
746- 74S;  religion  of,  vi.  74S;  features  of,  vi. 
748-749,  decline  of,  vi.  750. 

Javanites,   The    Biblical   derivation  of,  ii.  477- 

47«. 
Jehovah,  Invincible  King  of  Israel,  v.  299-300. 
Jerusalem,  An  epitome  ol  Eastern  taces,  v.  3S4. 
Jews.     (See  Htbiezts.) 
Jocundity,  Of  the  French  strikingly  manifested, 

iv.  444-456- 
Jordanis,  Wrrtings  of,  v.  52. 
Joshua  General  of  lsiael,v.  247;  battles  and  wars 

of,  v.  292 
JoTuns,  The   Divisron  of  the  Finns,  vii.  344-345. 
Jubilee    Year  of  among  the  Hebrews,  v.  255-259. 
Judgeship,  Institution  of  in  Israel   v.  292-295. 
JUGCERNAUT,  City  and  ceremonial  of,  ii.  673-674. 
Julia,  Influence  of,  iii.  266. 
Jupiter,    Condition    of    in    planetary    system    i. 

59-61. 
Juraks,  The,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds,  vii.  336; 

account  of,  vii.  340. 
Jurisprudence   Finds  natural  vehicle  in  Latin, 

"'•  333 

Jus  Derivation  and  sense  of  111  Roman  law,  111. 
379-  381 ;  derivation  of  justice  from,  iii  379- 
380. 

Jos  Mori  bus  Constitutum,  Sense  of  in  Roman 
law,  iii.  380-  *,Si. 

JUTE,  Growih  of  in  India   ii.  703-704. 

JUTES  The,  Environment  of,  iv.  713,  lead  ill  bar- 
barian adventure  iv.  721;  sentiment  of  in 
Britain,  iv.  722-724,  language  and  organiza- 
tion of,  iv   75S. 

Juvenal,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  iii   329. 

K 

KADIN,  Title  of  sultan's  ladies,  vii.  2S8-290. 

Kaffirs  The,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy, i.  425-  (Indicans),  account  of,  ii.  743-744. 
(See  Zulu  A'affiis.) 

Kaibals,  The,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds  vii.  340. 

Kakars,  The  Tribal  division  of  the  Afghans, 
ii  634. 
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Kalmar,  Union  of  considered,  iv.  762. 
Kamasians,  The,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds,  vii. 

34°- 

Kamchadale,  Language  of  the  Kauichatkans, 
vii.  324. 

Kamchatkans,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  323  • 
324;  social  and  domestic  life  of,  vii.  323; 
method  of  travel  among,  vii.  323-324;  language 
of,  vii.  324. 

Kami  no  michi,  Substitute  for  Shinto  by  the  Jap- 
anese, vii.  21 1. 

KapoTA,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Austra- 
lians, viii.  714-716. 

Kara-KirGheez,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongols, 
vii.   244-245. 

Kari,  Wind  god  in  German  mythology,  iv.  674. 

Karm,  Lake,  Character  of,  vi.  4S6. 

Karopani,  Sacntieers  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  592-593. 

KaTakana,  System  of  Japanese  writing,  vii.  174. 

Kavi,  The,  Prophets  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  591. 

Kawa,  Intoxicant  of  the  Hawaiians,  viii.  402. 

Kazan  Tartars,  Division  of  Tartar  races,  vii.  273. 

Kentigern,  Saint  of  the  Gael,  iv.  592. 

KERM,  Native  name  of  Egypt,  vi.  47S. 

Kermanji,  Language  of  the  Kurds,  v.  225-226. 

Khalka  Mongols,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongol 
races,  vii.  233. 

Khese,  Idols  of  the  Samoyeds,  vii.  33S. 

KhoshoTS,  The,  Division  of  Calmuck  race,  vii. 
274. 

Kiowas,  The,  Division  of  the  Appalachians,  viii. 
5^4- 

Kirgheez,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongol  race, 
vii.  234;  race  divisions  of,  vii.  244-245. 

Kirk,  The,  Established  in  Scotland,  iv.  601-604. 

Kittim,  Tribe  of  the  Japhethites,  ii.  478. 

Klamaths,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  510-512. 

Kolarians,  The,  Division  of  Indican  population, 
ii.  682-683. 

Komaur,  Episcopal  title  among  Abyssinians,  vi. 
456- 

Koran,  Foundation  of  Turkish  constitution,  vii. 
302-303. 

Koriaks,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  325-327. 

Kshatriyas,  Order  of,  ii.  677. 

Kuanon,  Japanese  goddess  of  mercy,  vii.  217. 

Kubbi,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Austral- 
ians, viii   714-716. 

Kublai  Khan,  Accepts  Buddhism,  vi.  619. 

Ku.MBO,  Name  of  social  caste  among  Australians, 
viii.  714-716. 

Kurdistan,  Character  of,  v.  221. 

Kurds,  The,  General  account  of,  v.  219-226;  pre- 
serve Aramaean  traits,  v.  219;  tradition  and 
development  of,  v.  219-221  ;  country  of,  v. 
221;  pastoral  and  sedentary  tribes  of,  v.  221- 
223;  ancestral  pride  of,  v.  223;  pursuits  of.  v. 
223;  affected  by  many  race  influences,  v.  223; 
features  of,  v.  223-225  ;  habits  and  customs  of 
v.  225;  bad  fame  of,  v.  225;  language  of,  v. 
225-226;  literature  of.  v.  226. 

L. 

LABOR,  Common  lot  of  the  Irish,  iv.  619-620. 
Ladrones,  The.  Place  of  iu  Polynesia,  viii.  377. 
Lakes,  Existeuce  of  iu  Egypt,  vi.  486. 
■' L'ALLECRO,"  Quotation  iiom,  iii.  55. 
Lamaism,  Evolution   and  general  account  of,  vi. 

602-626;    general   consideration    of,  vii.   239; 

ascendeucv  of  among  Mongols,  vii    239. 
Lamarck,  Leads  111  discovering  the  new  theory  of 

life,  i.  196-19S;  his  theorems,  i    196 
"  La  Marseillaise,"  War  song  of  the  Provencals, 

iv.  505- 


Lamaseries,  Religious  institutions  of  the  Mon- 
gols, vii.  235-23S. 

Land  System,  Of  the  Lithuanians,  v.  124-126. 

LANDOWNERSHIP,  Facility  of  under  the  Romans, 
iii.  3S3 ;  of  the  French,  iv.  459;  system  of 
among  the  Germans,  iv.  651-652;  allodial 
titles  iu,  iv.  656-657  ;  of  the  Icelanders,  v.  39; 
subject  to  social  conditions,  v.  56-57  ;  system 
of  among  the  Swiss,  v.  99-100. 

Landshofding,  Place  of  iu  the  Swedish  adminis- 
tration, v.  79. 

Language,  Bearing  of  study  of  on  antiquity  of 
man,  i.  124-127;  principles  of  stud}-  of,  i.  202- 
203;  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  t  29-146;  of  the  Alban- 
ians noticed,  iii.  209,  216-217;  of  the  French, 
iv.  428-431;  an  index  of  race  paternity,  iv. 
479-480;  of  the  Portuguese,  iv.  491-494;  of  the 
Celts,  iv.  566-569;  of  the  Cornish,  iv.  584-585; 
of  the  Swedes,  v.  S4-90;  modified  by  German, 
v.  90;  an  index  of  race  priority,  v.  113-114; 
of  the  Lithuanians,  v.  122-124;  °f  lne  Rus- 
sians, v.  151-156;  of  the  Poles,  v.  172-176;  of 
the  Czechs,  v.  1S9-190;  of  the  Kurds,  v.  225- 
226;  of  the  Hebrews,  v.  264-274;  of  the 
Canaanites,  v.  336-337;  of  the  Phoenicians,  v. 
351-354;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  407-409;  of  the 
Gallas,  vi.  461;  of  the  Somalis,  vi.  467-468; 
of  the  Donkalis,  vi.  469;  of  the  Moors,  vi. 
575;  of  the  Iberians,  vi.  5S5 ,  of  the  Basques, 
vi.  587;  of  the  Thibetans,  vi.  604-611  ;  of  the 
Burmese,  vi.  636-63S;  of  the  Siamese,  vi.  666- 
668;  of  the  Annamese,  vi.  69S-699;  of  the 
Malays,  vi.  714-716;  of  the  Sumatrans,  vi. 
727;  of  the  Javanese,  vi.  738-740;  of  the 
Dyaks,  vi.  75S-759;  of  the  Madagascans,  vi. 
794;  of  the  Chinese,  vii.  58-69;  of  the  Japa- 
nese, vii.  170-177;  of  the  Mongols,  vii.  234- 
235  ;  of  the  Coreans,  vii.  260-261  ;  of  the  Turks, 
vii.  292-293;  of  the  Samoyeds,  vii.  336;  of  the 
Finns,  vii.  343-344;  of  the  Lapps,  vii.  351  ;  of 
the  Esthonians.  vii.  356 ;  of  the  Mag3'ars,  vii. 
364-365;  of  the  Polynesians,  viii.  386;  of  the 
Maoris,  viii.  433;  of  the  Esquimaux,  viii.  451; 
of  the  North  American  Indians  considered, 
viii.  477-4S2  ;  high  development  of  among 
American  aborigines,  viii.  477-47S;  native 
tongues  bound  together,  viii.  478;  rich  in 
description,  viii.  478-479;  specializing  ten- 
dency of,  viii,  479;  caste  denoted  by,  viii. 
479;  relation  of  to  latitude,  viii.  4S0;  Al- 
gonquin grammar  of,  viii.  4S1  ;  weakness 
of  Algonquin  tongues  in  reasoning,  viii.  481— 
4S2.  of  the  Quichuas,  viii  552;  of  the  Aus- 
tralians, viii.  716. 

LanGUE  d'Oc,  Division  of  primitive  French,  iv. 
429-430. 

LanGUE  d'Oil,  Division  of  primitive  French,  iv. 
429-430. 

Lao-Tse,  Life  and  work  of,  vii.  111-114. 

Lapps,  The,  Preseuce  of  in  Norway,  v.  52-53 ; 
general  account  of,  vii.  348-352 ;  tradition  of, 
vii.  34S;  nicknames  of,  vii.  34S ;  ethnic  rela- 
tions of  vii.  34S-349 ;  environment  of,  vii. 
349-3.S0:  absence  of  political  life  among,  vii. 
350;  Shamanism  of.  vii.  350;  language  of,  vii. 
351  ,  ethnic  characteristics  of,  vii.  351-352. 

Lares.  Place  of  in  Roman  mythologv,  iii.  362- 
363- 

Larrev,  The  Baron,  Description  of  Arabs  by, 
vi.  439-440. 

LARV/E,    Sprites    of   the    Roman    mvthology,   111. 

369- 
LaSSa,     Commercial     and     political     capital     of 
Thibet,  vi.   600-605 ;  physical  features  of,  vi. 
602. 
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Latin"  Language,  The,  An  element  in  linguistic 
ethnology,  ii.  420-421  ;  throws  light  on  East 
Aryan  departure,  ii.  479;  general  considera- 
tion of,  iii.  320-336;  affinity  of  with  JEolic 
Greek,  iii.  320;  an  example  of  arrested  de- 
velopment, iii.  320;  influence  of  environment 
and  formation  of,  iii.  320-321 ;  stiff  and  sharp 
character  of  Old  Latin,  iii.  321-322;  becomes 
language  of  Italicau  races,  iii.  322  ;  three  stages 
in  evolution  of,  iii.  322-328;  transition  of 
second  to  third  stage  of,  iii.  323;  limits  of 
first  period  of,  iii.  323-325;  as  exemplified  in 
old  inscriptions,  iii.  325;  preservation  of  an- 
tique Latin  examples  of,  iii.  325-326;  sharp- 
ening of  the  vowels  of,  iii.  326;  second  epoch 
of,  iii.  326-327;  various  features  of,  iii.  327- 
328;  recession  of  accent  in,  iii.  32S;  reduc- 
tion of  quality  of  syllables  in,  iii.  32S;  utter- 
ance of  relate  to  nervous  tension,  iii.  329; 
condition  of  in  literary  epoch,  iii.  329-332; 
corruption  of,  iii.  330-331  ;  strength  of  in 
demonstration,  iii.  331 ;  severe  aspect  of,  iii. 
331;  monotony  of,  iii.  332;  sonorousness  and 
dignity  of,  iii.  332;  adapted  sound  and  ca- 
dence, iii.  332;  an  example  of  linguistic  archi- 
tecture, iii.  t,^t,;  adaptation  of  law,  iii.  333; 
planted  among  the  barbarians,  iii.  333-334; 
Romance  languages  issue  from,  iii.  334-335  ; 
carries  Roman  institutions  abroad,  iii.  335- 
336;  yields  to  the  French,  iv.  435-436;  preser- 
vation of  by  the  Portuguese,  iv.  493;  influ- 
ence of  in  Polish  literature,  v.  174-175. 

Latin  Races,  The,  General  consideration  of,  iv. 
397-520,  Italian  division  of,  iv.  397-419; 
French  division  of,  iv.  420-459;  Spanish  di- 
vision of,  iv.  460-488;  Portuguese  division  of, 
iv.  48S-496;  Provencal  division  of,  iv.  496- 
506;  Wallachiau  division  of,  iv.  506-520. 

Latins,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  493-495. 

Latium,  Food-supply  of,  iii.  243. 

Law,   Concomitant    with     the    civilized    life,    iv. 

531- 

Lawmaking,  Principal  prerogative  of  Rome,  iii. 

396- 
Lead,  Found  in  India,  ii-  716. 
Leather.  Manufacture  of  by  the  Turks,  vii.  3or. 
LeFThanded  Mohammed,  Notice  of,  iv.  469-470. 
Lefthandedness,  In  writing  considered,  iii.  40. 

.Vote. 
Leibnitz,   Holds  doctrine   of   Metamorphosis,  i. 

197- 

Leif  Ericsson,  Discoverer  of  North  America,  v. 

•+9- 
Leml'RES,  Evil   spirits  of  Roman  mythology,  iii. 

369- 

Lemcria,  Probable  origin  of  the  human  race,  i. 
173-1S2;  probability  of  existence  of,  i.  173- 
175;  indications  of  such  a  continent,  1.  177- 
179;  common  origin  of  races,  i.  505. 

Lemurs,  Distribution  of,  i.  179-180;  abundance 
of  in  Borneo,  vi.  757. 

Leni-Lennappks  Division  of  Eastern  Algon- 
quins,  viii.  522. 

Leonese  Dialect,  Account  of,  iv.  4S1. 

Lesbian.  A  dialect  of  .Eolic,  iii.  131    133. 

LETTS,  The,   Ethnic  derivation  of.  ii   499. 

Lex,  Sense  of  in  Roman  law,  iii.  3S0-3S1. 

Lex  Talionis,  Prevalence  of  in  Jewish  law,  v. 
301-302. 

Liberty,  Distinguished  from  freedom  among 
the  Germans,  iv.  639-641. 

Lichtalfheim,  Middle  world  of  German  mythol- 
ogy, iv.  672. 

Life,  Presence  of  in  planetary  worlds,  i.  56-59, 
epoch  of  considered,  i.  60-S3. 


Linguistic  Ethnology,  How  language  becomes 
basis  of  classification,  ii.  419;  Aryan  races 
determined  by,  ii.  419-420;  race  movements 
traceable  by  language  in,  ii.  420;  inflection  of 
Aryan  languages  valuable  to,  ii.  420-421; 
Semitic  race  determined  by,  ii.  421;  differ- 
ences in  Semitic  and  Aryan  languages  throw 
light  on,  ii.  421  ;  Turanian  races  determined 
by,  ii.  422-423  ;  Ganowauian  races  determined 
by,  ii.  423-424- 

Lion's  Gate,  At  Mycenae,  iii.  74. 

Literature,  Of  the  Indican  races,  ii.  656-669; 
of  the  Greeks,  iii.  129-146;  of  the  Romans, 
iii.  329-336;  reflects  sorrows  and  conflicts  of 
the  mind,  iv.  410-412;  of  the  French,  iv. 
429-430;  birth  of  death  of  language,  iv.  4S2- 
4S4;  of  the  Portuguese,  iv.  494-496;  of  the 
Celts,  iv.  566-569;  of  the  Bretons,  iv.  589-590; 
of  the  Icelanders,  v.  4S-49;  of  the  Danes,  v. 
53" 54  >  °f  tne  Norwegians,  v.  6S;  of  the 
Lithuanians,  v.  122;  of  the  Slavs,  v.  156;  of 
the  Poles,  v.  173-176;  of  the  Czechs,  v.  190; 
of  the  Phoenicians,  notice  of,  v.  354;  of  the 
Arabs,  vi.  401-411;  of  the  Somalis,  vi.  46S; 
of  the  Egyptians,  vi.  500-512;  of  the  Thib- 
etans, vi.  609-614;  of  the  Burmese,  vi.  639;  of 
the  Siamese,  vi.  66S-669;  of  the  Cambodians, 
vi.  6S4-6S5;  of  the  Anuamese,  vi.  699-700;  of 
the  Malaccans,  vi.  713-716;  of  the  Javanese, 
vi.  740-741;  causes  fixation  of  language,  vii. 
5S-59;  of  the  Chinese  considered,  vii.  70-77; 
of  the  Japanese,  vii.  177-183;  beginnings  of 
among  the  Mongols,  vii.  235;  evolution  of 
among  the  Turks,  vii.  295-297;  modeled  after 
Persian  originals,  vii.  295;  classical  period  of, 
vii.  295;  essays,  history,  and  biography  in, 
vii.  295-297;  European  influences  on,  vii.  297; 
of  the  Finns,  vii.  344;  of  the  Magyars,  vii. 
365-366;  of  the  Maoris,  viii.  433-434. 

Lithuanian  Languages,  Account  of,  v.  122- 
124. 

Lithuanians,  The,  General  account  of,  v.  m- 
126,  division  of,  v.  111-115;  nrst  mention  of, 
v.  115;  oldest  of  Slavic  races,  v.  115;  envi- 
ronment of,  v.  115-116;  ethnic  analysis  of,  v. 
117— 118;  localism  of,  v.  ii.S;  rise  of  to  power, 
v.  11S-119;  historical  evolution  of,  v.  119-121; 
absorbed  by  the  Poles,  v.  121  ;  similarity  of 
language  of  to  Sanskrit,  v.  121-122;  hostil- 
ity o(  to  foreign  influence,  v.  122;  aspirations 
of,  v.  122;  relation  of  to  Letts,  v.  122-124;  ag- 
ricultural life  of,  v.  124;  land  svstem  of,  v.  124- 
126 

Little  Horde,  Division  of  the  Mongols,  v.  246. 

Little  Russians,  The.  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
499;  account  of,  v.  13S-139. 

Livingstone,  Makes  Africa  known,  viii.  626. 

Livy,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  iii.  329 

Llewellyn  ap  GryffyTH,  Treats  with  Henry 
HI  .  iv.  576. 

Localism,  Tends  to  preserve  ethnic  character,  iv. 

5^4-^9 

Logic,  Not  well  supported  by  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, viii.  481-482. 

Lohito  Tribes,  Place  of,  ii.  510. 

London",  Condition  of  in  sixth  century,  iv.  731- 
732- 

Longevity,  Promoted  by  Hebrew  manner  of  life. 

v-  2'2- 
Longobards  (Lombards),  Ethnic  derivation  of.  ii. 

502,  division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  iv.  6S5- 

686 
"  Lord  Nann,"  Breton  poem  quoted  from,  iv.  590. 
Lore,  Substitute   lor  signs  among  the  Germans, 

iv.  66S-669. 
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Low  Germanic  Family,  Division  of  the  Ger- 
manic races,  iv.  677. 

Low  Germans,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  502-503. 

Lower  Caspian,  Point  of  departure  for  Aryan 
migration,  ii.  474-475. 

Lowlanders,  Place  of  in  the  ethnic  scheme,  iv. 
595- 

Loyalty,  An  attribute  of  the  Provencals,  iv.  503. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  Investigates  condition  of 
primeval  man,  i.  320-323. 

LfCAN,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  iii.  313;  quo- 
tation from,  iv.  553-554. 

LUCERNE,  Refuge  for  the  unhappv,  v.  107-109. 

Luck,  Belief  in  among  Coreaus,  vii.  267. 

Lucrine  Lake,  A  summer  resort  of  the  Romans, 
iii.  304. 

Lucus  De.E  Di.£,  Sacred  grove  at  Rome,  iii.  374- 
375- 

Lunemann,  Describes  the  Basques,  vi.  5S8-592. 

Lures,  The,  Preserve  ancient  Iranian  types,  ii. 
616-617;  wandering  life  of,  ii.  61S. 

Lycians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  4S6-4S7 ; 
consideration  of,  iii.  60-62;  antiquities  of,  iii. 
61  ;  architectural  remains  of,  iii.  61-62;  bilin- 
gual tablets  of,  iii.  62;  language  of,  iii.  62. 

Lycurgian  Constitution,  Account  of,  iii.  164- 
169. 

Lycurgus,  Legislation  of  for  the  Dorians,  iii. 
165-169. 

Lydians,  The,  PUhuie  derivation  of,  ii.  4S7 ;  gen- 
eral account  of,  iii.  4S-57;  tradition  of,  iii.  4S; 
invent  money,  iii.  4S-49;  beginnings  of  secu- 
lar society  among,  iii.  49-51,  first  grade  in- 
dustrial people,  iii.  51;  gold  treasures  of,  iii. 
51;  beginning  of  nationality  of,  iii.  51-52; 
name  of  in  art,  iii.  52;  costumes  of,  iii  52-53; 
horse-riding  passion  of,  iii.  53;  want  of  liter- 
ature, iii.  53-54;  love  of  gain  of.  iii.  54;  games 
and  music  of,  iii.  54;  society  of,  iii.  54-55; 
luxury  and  refinement  of,  iii  55;  royal  tombs 
of.  iii    56-57;  capital  city  of,  iii.  57. 

Lydus,  Mythological  founder  of  Lvdia.  iii.  48. 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  Investigations  of  respect- 
ing delta  of  the  Mississippi,  i.  94-96. 

M. 

MACASSARS,  THE,    Character  of,  vi.  767-769. 

Macchiavelli,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406 

Macedo,  Tradition  of,  iii.  S3. 

Macedonians,  The.  General  account  of,  iii.  S2— 
.S4  ;  race  relationships  of,  iii.  82-S3  ;  historical 
obscurity  of,  iii.  83,  poetical  traditions  of,  iii. 
85-84,  later  character  and  genius  of,  in.  S4. 

Madagascans,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  7S7- 
802;  environment  of,  vi.  7S7-7S9;  means  of 
subsistence  of,  vi.  789-790;  ethnic  affinities 
of,  vi.  791-792;  traces  of  African  admixture 
with,  vi.  792-794;  language  of,  vi.  794;  pic- 
ture writing  of,  vi.  794,  place  of  in  ethnic 
scale,  vi.  794-795;  agricultural  life  of  vi.  796- 
797;  industries  of,  vi.  797;  commerce  of,  vi. 
797-79^  1  government  of,  vi.  79S;  superstitious 
of,  vi.  798-S00;  low  morals  of,  vi.  Soo;  traits 
of,  vi    S01-802. 

Madat,  Tribe  of  the  Japhethites,  ii.  477. 

Madis,  Race  of  African  giants,  viii.  662. 

Magellan,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  404;  discoveries 
of,  iv.  491. 

Macic,  Practice  of  among  the  Egyptians,  vi.  509. 

Magna  Gr/Ecia,  Seat  of  culture  111  Italv,  iii.  327. 

Magog,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  if  477. 

Magyars,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  560-374; 
tradition  of  vii.  369:  dispersion  of,  vii.  360; 
development  of,  vii.  361  ,  marriage  system  of, 


vii.  361-362;  recent  evolution  of,  vii.  362-363; 
language  of,  vii.  364-365;  literature  of,  vii. 
365-366;  constitution  and  government  of,  vii. 
366;  religion  of,  vii.  366;  descent  of,  vii.  366- 
368;  music  of,  vii.  368-370;  genius  of,  vii.  370. 

MahraTTas,  The,  Distribution  of  in  India,  ii. 
719-723;  compared  with  the   Sudras,  ii.  722. 

Mahratti  Language,   Consideration  of,  ii.  721. 

Malaccans,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  705- 
720;  environment  of,  vi.  705-707;  original 
seat  of,  vi.  707;  influence  of  climate  on,  vi. 
707-70S;  productions  of,  vi.  709-710;  move- 
ments of,  vi.  711;  determined  by  geological 
conditions,  vi.  711-712;  family  development 
of,  vi.  712-713;  marriage  system  of,  vi.  713; 
language  of,  vi.  713-715;  literature  of,  vi.  7 16— 
717;  antiquities  and  ruins  of,  vi.  717  ;  indus- 
tries of,  vi.  717;  religion  of,  vi.  717-71S;  eth- 
nic character  of,  vi.  71S-720. 

Malagasy  Races,  Derivation  of,  ii.  51S. 

Malagasy,  The.     (See  Madanascans.) 

Malay  Peninsula,  How  peopled,  ii.  510. 

Malayans,  The,  Classified  by  geographical  eth- 
nology, ii.  4^5- 

Malayo-Chinese  Races,  Distribution  of,  ii.  510- 
512. 

Mai.ayo-Mongoloids,  General  account  of,  vi. 
581-802;  Thibetan  and  Burmese  divisions  of, 
vi.  581-656;  Indo-Chinese  divisions  of,  vi. 
657-704;  Malays  proper,  vi.  705-802. 

Malays,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  705-802; 
Malaccau  division  of,  vi.  705-720;  Sumatran 
division  of,  vi.  721-732;  Javanese  division  of, 
vi.  732-750;  Bornean  division  of,  vi.  751-764; 
Celebesian  division  of,  vi.  765-770;  Philippine 
islanders,  vi.  770-7S0;  Formosan  division  of, 
vi.  7S0-787;  Madagascan  division  of,  vi.  787- 
802;  summary  of  characteristics  of,  vi.  801- 
S02. 

Malaysia,  Extent  and  character  of,  vi.  705-707. 

Malpighi,  Investigates  the  nature  of  tissue,  i. 
197- 

Mammoth,  The,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval 
man  in  Europe,  i.  in,  296. 

Man  Caverns,  Situation  of,  i.  90;  formation  and 
character  of  considered,  i.  91-92.  97-98,  275 - 
307;  place  of  in  geological  formations,  i.  276- 
277  ;  show  the  coexistence  of  man  and  certain 
extinct  animals,  i.  277-27S;  materials  contained 
in,i.  278-2S0;  demonstrate  the  character  of  pre 
historic  life,  i.  2S0-307;  reveal  the  use  of  the 
metals,  i.  2S4-288;  most  primitive  of  human 
habitations,  i.  2S9;  character  of  reviewed,  i. 
2S9-290;  kinds  of  animal  remains  found  in,  i. 
290-300;  human  remains  found  in,  i  290-295; 
variety  of  implements  found  in,  i.  303-305. 

Manchuria,  General  character  of,  vii.  250-254. 

Manchus,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii  514-515  ; 
general  account  of,  vii.  250-256;  ascendency  of 
in  Eastern  Asia,  vii.  250;  environment  of,  vii. 
250-253;  productions  of,  vii.  253;  myth  and 
tradition  of,  vii.  253,  clans  of,  vii.  253-254; 
ethnic  relations  of,  vii.  254;  characteristics 
and  features  of,  vii.  254-255;  superior  intel- 
lect of,  vii.  255;  ascendency  of  in  China,  vii. 
255-256. 

Mandans.  The,  Tradition  of,  viii.  500-502;  com- 
ments of  Catlin  respecting,  viii.  503 

Mandarins,  Place  of  in  Chinese  society,  vii.  140- 

T4L 

MandharS,  Tribe  of  the  Celebes,  vi.  769 
Manhattans,  The,  Division  o     Eastern  Algon- 

quins,  viii.  520. 
Manner  of  the  Beginning,  General  discussion 

of,  i.   183-264 ;    the  hypotheses  regarding,  i. 
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183-199;  preconceptions  respecting,!.  1S3-1S4; 
interesting  question  of,  i.  185  ;  general  agree- 
ment of  doctrines  respecting,  i.  193-199;  La- 
niarckian  theory  of,  i.  196-198;  Darwinian 
views  of,  i.  198-199;  genesis  of  new  doctrine 
respecting,  i.  199-21 1  ;  true  evolution  explains, 
i.  212-236;  application  of  doctrine  of,  i.  236- 
254;  objections  to  theory  considered,  i.  254- 
264. 

Manners  and  Customs,  Of  the  Iranians,  ii.  579- 
580,  631-632  ;  of  the  Indicans,  ii.  732,  748;  of 
the  Lydians,  iii.  53-55 ;  of  the  Albanians,  iii. 
216;  of  the  Romans,  iij.  276;  of  the  French,  iv. 
445-448 ;  of  the  Gael,  iv.  600 ;  of  the  Icelanders, 
v.  42-43;  of  the  Norwegians,  v.  54;  of  the 
Kurds,  v.  225  ;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  436-437  ;  of  the 
Egyptians,  vi.  542;  of  the  Copts,  vi.  546,  556; 
of  the  Siamese,  vi.  679;  of  the  Cambodians,  vi. 
691 ;  of  the  Sumatrans,  vi.  731 ;  of  the  Dyaks, 
vi.  763;  of  the  Philippine  islanders,  vi.  777;  of 
the  Chinese,  vii.  124-146;  of  the  Japanese,  vii. 
156-166;  of  the  Coreans,  vii.  270;  of  the  Chuk- 
chees,  vii.  325;  of  the  Lapps,  vii.  349;  of  the 
Hawaiians,  viii.  402  ;  of  the  Marquesans,  viii. 
405;  of  the  Tahitians,  viii.  416;  of  the  Fijians, 
viii.  425;  of  the  Maoris,  viii.  432;  of  the  Es- 
quimaux, viii.  449;  of  the  Dakota-Sioux,  viii. 
504-505;  of  the  Iroquois,  viii.  506-507;  of  the 
Ojibwas,  viii.  509;  of  the  Zunis,  viii.  514;  of 
the  Californians,  viii.  517;  of  the  Antisians, 
viii.  575-576;  of  the  Araucanos,  viii.  578;  of 
the  Puelches,  viii.  5S6;  of  the  Guarani-Brazil- 
ians,  viii.  600-602  ;  of  the  Natalese  and  Dama- 
ras,  viii.  672;  of  the  Veddahs,  viii.  693-695; 
of  the  Papuans,  viii.  733. 

Mannheim,  Earthly  abode  of  man  in  German  my- 
thology, iv.  674-676. 

Mannus,  Deity  of  the  German  race,  iv.  630-631. 

Manu,  Laws  of  among  the  Burmese,  vi.  646. 

Manufactures,  Of  the  Swiss,  v.  102-103;  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  v.  354-355;  of  the  Abyssinians,  vi. 
452;  of  the  Thibetans,  vi.  597-59S;  of  the  Bur- 
mese, vi.  643  ;  of  the  Annamese,  vi.  702  ;  of  the 
Javanese,  vi.  741-742  ;  of  the  Japanese,  vii.  193; 
of  the  Turks,  vii.  297-301  ;  of  the  American 
aborigines,  viii,  483-484,  4S6-4S7 ;  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, viii.  535;  of  the   Australians,  viii.  708- 

7"- 
Manus  Injectio,  Meaning  of  111  Roman  law,  iii. 

39I-392. 

Maoris,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  512-513; 
general  account  of,  viii,  426-436;  environment 
of,  viii.  426-42S;  productions  of,  viii.  42S; 
animal  life  connected  with,  viii.  42S-429;  Eu- 
ropean influences  among,  viii.  429-430;  sub- 
ject to  Great  Britain,  viii.  430;  character  and 
features  of,  viii.  430-431;  complexion  of,  viii. 
431-432;  diffusion  of  ethnic  qualities  among, 
viii.  432;  tattooing  among  viii.  432-433;  mar- 
riage system  among,  viii.  433;  social  divisions 
of,  viii.  433;  language  of,  viii.  433;  literature 
of,  viii.  433-434;  religion  of,  viii.  434-435;  orig- 
inal condition  of,  viii.  435;  modifications  of, 
viii.  435-436- 

Marble,  Found  in  India,  ii  716;  use  of  by  the 
Romans  as  building  material,  iii.  354-355. 

Marcellinus,  Describes  the  Gauls,  iv.  620-621  ; 
describes  the  Arabs,  vi.  403. 

Marcomanni,  The,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
iv.  687. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  Mention  of,  iv.  762. 

Mariner's  Compass,  Invention  of  by  Chinese, 
vii.  86. 

Market  of  the  Greeks,  The,  Center  of  society, 
iii.  109-114. 


Marquesans,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  404- 
406;  productions  of,  viii.  404-405;  manner  of 
life  of,  viii.  405-406. 

Marriage,  F'our  methods  of  among  races,  ii.  596- 
598;  bearing  of  systems  of  on  proportion  of 
sexes,  ii.  604  ;  system  of  among  House  People 
of  Arva,  ii.  647-649;  ceremonies  of  among  the 
Hindus,  ii.  732-734 ;  among  the  modern  Greeks, 
iii.  20S ;  rules  of  among  the  Romans,  iii.  25S- 
259;  postponement  of  among  the  Romans,  iii. 
269 ;  usage  of  among  the  Germans,  iv.  632- 
639;  sentiments  determining,  iv.  632-634; 
common  sense  respecting,  iv.  634;  indissolu- 
bility of,  iv.  634-635;  postponement  of,  iv. 
635-636;  regarded  as  climax  of  life,  iv.  636- 
637;  peculiar  usages  regarding,  iv.  637-638; 
rigorous  rules  respecting,  iv.  638-639. 

Marriage  Gift,  Nature  of  among  the  Germans, 
iv.  637. 

Marriage  System,  Of  the  House  People  of  Arva, 
ii.  647-649;  of  the  Romans, iii.  255;  of  the  Old 
Asshurites,  v.  213-215;  of  the  Chaldees,  v,  231- 
236;  of  the  Hebrews,  v.  261-264:  of  the  Arabs, 
vi.  404-406;  of  the  Abyssinians,  vi.  447;  of  the 
Old  Egyptians,  vi.  493-494;  of  the  Copts,  vi. 
554-556;  of  the  Thibetans,  vi.  604-607;  of  the 
Burmese,  vi.  636;  of  the  Annamese,  vi.  696- 
69S;  of  the  Malaccans,  vi.  713;  of  the  Suma- 
trans, vi.  726-727;  of  the  Chinese,  vii.  51-55; 
of  the  Japanese,  vii.  155-156,  of  the  Mongols, 
vii.  234;  of  the  Turks,  vii.  28S-290;  of  the 
Samoyeds,  vii.  334-336;  of  the  Finns,  vii.  343; 
of  the  Magyars,  vii.  361-362  ;  of  the  Sawaioris, 
viii.  391-392;  of  the  Maoris,  viii.  433;  of  the 
Esquimaux,  viii.  443-444;  of  the  Alaskan 
Tinnehs,  viii.  460;  of  the  Algonquins,  viii. 
469-471  ;  of  the  Californians,  viii.  517;  of  the 
Chiquitos  and  Moxos.  viii.  592;  of  the  Nigri- 
cans, viii.  63S-642;  ol  the  Australians,  viii. 
714-716;  based  on  system  of  caste,  viii.  714- 
716;  results  of,  viii.  715-716;  of  the  Papuans, 
viii.  728. 

Married  Women,  Rights  of  among  the  Romans, 
iii.  262-263. 

Mars,  Condition  of  in  planetary  system,  i.  59-61. 

MARSiGNr,  The,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races, 
iv.  6S7. 

Marshall  Islanders,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
512-513  ;  place  of  in  Polynesia,  viii.  377. 

Marshwort,  Superstition  of  among  the  Druids, 

iv.  543-544- 

Martial,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  iii.  329. 

MaruTS,  The,  Hymn  to,  ii   660 

Massachusetts,  The.  Division  of  Eastern  Algon- 
quins, viii.  520. 

Massowah,  Emporium  of  Abyssinia,  vi.  454. 

MaTA,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Austra- 
lians, viii.  714-716. 

Match  Maker.  Tin-:,  Work  of  among  the  Chi- 
nese, vii.  51-52. 

Matchi  ManiTOU,  Evil  spirit  of  the  Ojibwas,  viii. 

5°9- 
Mathematics,  Developed  by  the  Arabs,  vi.  411- 

412. 
Ma  Twan-lin,  Compiler  of  Chinese  encyclopaedia, 

vii.  76. 
Mausoleum,  The,  One  of  the  seven  -wonders,  iii. 

'59- 
Maximus  (the  circus),  Scenes  in  at  Rome,  111.  311- 

320. 
Maya-Quiches,  The.  (See  Mayas  and  Quiches) 
Mayas,  The.  General  account  of,  viii.  546-551; 
race  affiliations  of,  viii.  546;  connections  of 
with  Aztecs,  viii.  54S;  remarkable  achieve- 
ments of,  viii.  54S;  richness  of  in  antiquities, 
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viii.  550;  industries  and  arts  of,  viii.  550;  re- 
ligion of,  viii.  55°-55i- 

MEDES,  The,  Precede  Persians  in  development,  ii. 
4S2;  as  types  of  the  Iranian  evolution,  ii.  608. 

Medicine,  Knowledge  of  among  the  Egyptians, 
vi.  50S. 

Medicine  Man,  The,  Place  of  in  Indian  society, 
viii.  491-492. 

Mediterranean  Nations,  The,  Classified  by 
geographical  ethnology,  ii.  425. 

Medo-Persian  Development,  Order  of,  ii.  609. 

MiiGACEROS  Hibernicus.     (See  Irish  Elk.) 

Mekong,  The,  River  of  Siam,  vi.  659;  annual 
flood  in,  vi.  6S1-6S3,  692-694. 

Melanesia,  Position  and  character  of,  viii.  377; 
native  seat  of  the  Sea  Negroes,  viii.  740. 

Melanesians,  The,  Distribution  of  in  Malaysia, 
vi.  712. 

MELKARTH,  Myth  and  worship  of,  v.  369-370. 

Menam,  The,  Annual  flood  in,  vi.  657-659. 

Mench/s,  Philosopher  of  the  Chinese,  vii.  123. 

Mendacity,  Prevalence  of  among  the  Chinese, 
vii.  136. 

Menhirs,  Character  of  described,  i.  331-337. 

MENNIUS,  Welsh  bard  and  historian,  iv.  581-582. 

Merchant  Marine,  The,  Care  of  by  the  Japa- 
nese, vii.  197. 

Mercury,  Favorite  deity  of  the  Gaulish  pan- 
theon, iv.  540. 

Mermnad.e,  Dvnastic  name  of  the  Lvdians,  iii. 
49- 

Meshech,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  ii.  47S. 

Mesopotamia,  A  Semitic  country,  ii.  463. 

Messina,  Capital  of  Norman  kingdom,  iv.  749. 

Mestizos,  The,  Characteristics  of,  ii.  543. 

Metallurgy,  Of  the  Slavic  races,  v.  157 ;  of  the 
Chinese,  vii.  87-8S. 

Metals,  Civilization  begins  with  use  of,  i.  2S4- 
289;  use  of  succeeds  that  of  stone,  i.  2S4;  art 
of  combining  discovered,  i.  2S5-2S6;  manner 
of  working  originates  in  India,  ii.  713-714; 
smelting  of,  ii.  715-716;  use  of  among  the 
primitive  Romans,  iii.  243-244;  abundance  of 
in  Wales,  iv.  577-578 

Metempsychosis.  Doctrine  of  among  Eastern 
races,  iv.  219-220. 

MEXI,  Old  ethnic  name  of  Aztecs,  viii.  531. 

Mexican  Aborigines,  General  account  of,  viii. 
525-545  :  included  in  ethnic  term  Nahuall,  viii. 
525;  relationships  of,  viii.  525-526;  Pueblo  di 
vision  of,  viii.  526-529;  superiority  of,  viii. 
529;  Aztec  evolution  of,  viii.  529-538;  Toltec 
evolution  of,  viii.  538-540;  Chichimec  evolu- 
tion of,  viii.  540-541;  Cholulau  division  of, 
viii.  541-544;  religious  antiquities  of,  viii. 
544-545;   succeed  preexisting  races,  viii.  545. 

Mexican  Races,  Derivation  of,  ii.  524. 

Mexico,  General  character  of,  viii.  531. 

Michael  Angelo,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406. 

Micronesia,  Place  and  chaiacter  of,  viii.  377. 

Midas,  Old  king  name  of  the  Phrygians,  iii.  41. 

Middle  Horde,  Division  of  the  Mongols,  vii. 
246. 

Midianites,  Ethnic  place  of,  vi.  393. 

Migration,  Use  of  as  argument  respecting  place 
of  beginning,  i.  158-172;  governed  by  law,  i. 
159-160;  indications  of  starting  point  of,  i. 
160  ;  movement  of  Indo  Europeans  by,  i.  160- 
162  ;  movement  of  African  races  by.  i.  162-163  '• 
of  Mongolians  by,  i.  163-165;  did  not  proceed 
from  the  Americas,  i.  165-166;  exceptional 
movements  by  considered,  i.  167-168;  general 
reflections  respecting,  i.  168-172  ;  sense  in 
which  understood,  ii.  4S3 ;  prevents  develop- 
ment of  art,  v.  276. 


Migration,  Course  of,  Germanic  movement 
into  Europe,  iv.  623-625 ;  not  impeded  in 
Russia,  v.  133-134. 

Migration  of  Races,  Nature  of  considered,  ii. 
536-537 ;  into  Europe  not  coincident,  iv.  523- 
524;  of  the  Celts  in  their  European  distribu- 
tion, iv.  524-525- 

Mikado,  Place  of  in  Japanese  society,  vii.  198. 

Milaraspa,  The  hundred  thousand  songs  of,  vi. 
609-610. 

Millet,  Growth  of  in  India,  ii.  701. 

Milton,  Quotation  from,  v.  341. 

Minerals,  Of  Switzerland,  v.  101-102;  of  Thibet, 
vi.  596-597;  of  Siam,  vi.  662. 

Mines,  Of  Wales,  iv.  577-57S. 

Minnetarees,  The,  Division  of  the  Dakota- 
Sioux,  viii.  500. 

Minor  Asians,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  485- 
4S8. 

Mirabeau,  Comte  de,  Notice  of,  iv.  504. 

Mirth,  Absence  of  among  the  Spartans,  iii. 
169. 

Missing  Links,  Not  to  be  expected  in  nature,  v. 
S6-90. 

Missionary  Question,  Among  the  Burmese,  vi. 
650-652;  among  the  Polynesians,  viii.  3SS- 
3S9  ;  among  the  Hawaiians,  viii.  400-401. 

Mississippi  Valley,  Abounds  in  prehistoric  re- 
mains, i.  34S-356. 

Mistletoe,  Becomes  an  object  of  adoration  to  the 
Druids,  iv.  537-539  ;  parasitical  plant  of  dark- 
ness and  mystery,  iv.  541-542;  belief  in  vir- 
tues of,  iv.  542-543  ;  ceremonial  of  cutting,  iv. 

542-543^ 

MlTHRA,  Deity  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  588. 

Mixed  Races  of  Mankind,  General  considera- 
tion of,  11.  540-548;  derived  from  both  lines 
of  ancestry,  ii.  540;  are  varieties  of  a  single 
species,  ii.  541;  short-lived  character  of,  ii. 
541-542;  Indo-Aryan,  varieties  of,  ii.  542; 
West  Asian  varieties  of,  ii.  542-543;  wide  dif- 
fusion of,  ii,  543;  instability  of,  ii.  543-544; 
American  varieties  of,  ii.  543-544;  evolution 
of  gens  in  connection  with,  ii.  545-546;  con- 
sideration of  horde  in  connection  with,  ii. 
546-547- 

Mnesicles,  Architect  of  the  Propylaea,  iii.  153. 

MoabiTES,  Ethnic  place  of  vi.  393. 

Modern  Greeks,  The,  General  account  of,  iii. 
193-208;  evolution  of  from  ancient  race,  iii. 
193-195;  affected  by  barbarian  invasions,  iii. 
195-196;  religious  force  affected,  iii.  196-19S; 
analysis  of,  iii.  198-199;  persistency  of  with 
respect  to  locality,  iii.  199-200;  centers  of  de- 
velopment of,  iii.  201  ;  preserve  ancient  traits, 
iii.  201 ;  may  inherit  intellectual  qualities  of 
Old  Greeks,  iii.  201-202  ;  physical  characteris- 
tics of,  iii.  202  ;  personal  traits  of,  iii.  202-203; 
temperance  and  chastity  of,  iii.  203-204;  pa- 
triotism and  democracy  of,  iii.  204-205;  dis- 
cipline of  schools,  iii.  205;  national  spirit  of, 
iii.  205  ;  survival  of  subtlety  among,  iii.  205  ; 
lack  of  artistic  genius  among,  iii.  205-207; 
admiration  of  for  ancestors,  iii.  207-208  ;  mar- 
riage union  among,  iii.  20S;  distribution  of 
populations  of,  iii.  208. 

Modesty,  Notion  of  among  the  Germans,  iv.  633; 
the  Japanese,  vii.  161-162. 

Modocs,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  510-512. 

Mceris,  Lake,  Character  of,  vi.  486. 

McesoGothic  Language,  Account  of,  iv.  697; 
development  of,  iv.  69S-699;  written  in  Runic 
characters,  iv.  700. 

Mohammed,  Influence  of  in  Arabian  evolution, 
vi.    403-405.    407-408,    412-413.    4i6,    423-424. 
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426-433;  his  struggles,  vi.  430;  his  moral 
sternness,  vi.  432;  general  aspects  of  his 
career,  vi.  432-433. 

MOHAMMEDANISM,  Determines  character  of  the 
Persian  races,  ii.  623-625,  639;  kept  at  bay  in 
Greece,  iii.  197-19S;  contends  for  possession 
of  Sicily,  iv.  749-751  ;  sanctioned  polygamy, 
vi.  404  407  ;  existence  of  in  Abyssinia,  vi.  455; 
accepted  by  the  Somalis,  vi.  46S ;  prevalence 
of  in  North  Africa,  vi.  566-567;  prejudice 
against  in  Thibet,  vi.  649;  ascendency  of  in 
Malacca,  vi.  713;  prevails  among  Celebesians, 
vi.  769-770;  introduction  of  into  China,  vii. 
11S-119;  infects  the  Turcomans,  vii.  284-2S6 ; 
basis  of  civil  polity  of  the  Turks,  vii.  306. 

Mohammedans,  The,  Constituted  a  division  of 
Indican  population,  ii.  6S7 ;  gain  ascendeucv 
over  the  Spanish  race,  iv.  465;  ease  of  con- 
quest of,  iv.  465  ;  liberal  spirit  and  method  of, 
iv.  465  ;  expelled  by  the  Greeks,  iv.  465-466 ; 
traces  of  in  Spain,  iv.  467  ;  intellectual  and 
artistic  life  of  transmitted,  iv.  467;  learning 
of  diffused  through  Europe,  iv.  467-470. 

Mohawks,  The,  Division  of  the  Huron-Iroquois, 
viii.  506-507. 

Mohicans,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Algonquins, 
viii.  520. 

Moloch,  Worship  of  by  Cauaanites,  v.  341. 

Molossians,  The,  Tribe  of  ancient  Greeks,  iii.  97. 

Mona.     (See  Anglesea.) 

Monarchy,  Rudimentary  forms  of  among  the 
Celts,  iv.  55S-560;  arises  out  of  patriarchical 
forms,  v.  240-242;  institution  of  established 
in  Israel,  v.  295-296;  institution  of  among  the 
Abyssinians.  vi.  454-455  ;  character  of  among 
the  Egyptians,  vi.  527-529. 

Monasteries,  Planting  and  development  of  in 
Ireland,  iv.  609. 

Monasticism,  Existence  of  in  Abyssinia,  vi.  455  ; 
founding  of  among  the  Thibetans,  vi.  61S- 
619. 

Mongolians,  The,  Classified  by  geographical 
ethnology,  ii.  425. 

Mongols  (proper),  The,  General  account  of  vii. 
227-314;  ethnic  evolution  of,  vii.  227- 23S;  Cos- 
sack division  of,  vii.  239-24S;  Buriat  division 
of,  vii.  24S-250 ;  Manchu  division  of,  vii.  250- 
256;  Corean  division  of,  vii.  256-270;  Tartar 
division  of,  vii.  271-281  ;  Ottoman  division 
of,  vii.  281-291;  literature  and  arts  of,  vii. 
292-301  ;  government  and  society  of,  vii.  302- 
.,14;  race  fertility  of,  vii.  227;  environment 
of,  vii.  227-230;  historical  evolution  of,  vii. 
230-232;  ethnic  divisions  of,  vii.  233-234; 
early  marriage  among,  vii.  234;  subjection  of 
woman  among,  vii.  234-235  ;  language  of,  vii. 
235  ;  beginnings  of  literature  among,  vii.  235; 
insignificance  of  arts  among,  vii.  235-236; 
building  of,  vii.  236-23S ;  constitution  of  so- 
ciety among,  vii.  238 ;  theory  of  supernal 
powers  among,  vii.  239;  ascendencv  of  Lama- 
ism  among,  vii.  239 ;  ethnic  characteristics 
of,  vii.  239-242;  features  of,  vii.  244;  ascend- 
ency of  in  Asia,  vii.  244;  associated  tribes  of, 
vii-  244;  Kirgheez  divisions  of,  vii.  244-245; 
religious  life  and  superstitions  of,  vii.  245; 
hordes  of,  vii.  246;  Cossack  divisions  of,  vii. 
246-247;  promise  of  civilization  among  vii. 
247-24S ,  superiority  of  Buriats  among,  vii. 
24S;  animal  industries  of,  vii.  248;  Buddhist 
ascendency  among,  vii.  248-249;  Shamanism 
among,  vii.  249-250. 

Monks,  Succeed  the  Druids  in  Britain  and  Gaul, 
iv.  549-550. 

Monogamy,  One  of  the  four  systems  of  marriage 


considered,  ii.  597-59S;  prevails  among  the 
Romans,  ii.  599;  among  other  Indo-Euro- 
peans,  ii.  599;  difficulty  of  maintaining,  ii. 
599-600;  conditions  antecedent  to,  ii.  600; 
circumstances  confirming,  ii.  600  ;  reinforced 
by  Iranian  prophets,  ii.  604-605  ;  accepted  by 
modern  Greeks,  iii.  195;  instituted  by  the 
Romans,  iii.  255  ;  marriage  law  of  the  Rus- 
sians, v.  147-150;  marriage  rule  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, vi.  493-494;  marriage  law  of  the  Jap- 
anese, vii.  155  ;  marriage  law  of  the  Coreans. 
vii.  257 ;  marriage  law  of  the  Finns,  vii.  343  ; 
marriage  law  of  the  Magyars,  vii.  361-362. 

Monogenesis,  Accepted  as  the  law  of  man-life, 
i.  120;  theory  of  considered,  ii.  535-536. 

Monosyllabic  Character,  Of  words  illustrated, 
vi.  666-667  ;  prevails  in  Cambodia,  vi.  686. 

Monotheism,  A  product  of  the  Semitic  mind,  ii. 
563;  essential  element  of  Semitic  faith,  v. 
305  ;  Renan's  views  regarding,  v.  306-307  ;  in- 
stinctive with  Hebrew  race,  v.  307;  Max  Miil- 
ler's  views  respecting,  v.  307-30S  ;  universal- 
ity of  among  Semites,  V.30S-3 10;  promulgated 
by  Hebrews,  v.  31 1. 

Monotony,  In  nature,  affects  character  of  man- 
kind, vi.  4S0. 

Moon,  Condition  of  in  planetary  system,  i.  60; 
preserves   notion  of  femininity  in  nature,  vi. 

534- 

Moon  Cycle,  Of  the  Celts,  iv.  554. 

Moors,  The,  Liberal  spirit  of,  iv.  464;  gain  as- 
cendency over  the  Spanish  race,  iv.  465-467  ; 
intellectual  life  of  diffused  throughout  Eu- 
rope, iv.  467 ;  learning  of  transmitted  to  the 
north,  iv.  467-470;  architectural  glory  of,  iv. 
468-470;  account  of,  vi.  572-576;  historical 
interest  of,  vi.  573;  Arabian  influence  among, 
vi.  574;  repulsiveness  of,  vi.  574-575;  lan- 
guage of,  vi.  575 ;  bad  reputation  of,  vi.  575- 
576. 

MoouiS,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  514. 

Moresque  Architecture,  Evolution  of,  vi.  416- 
422. 

Morocco,  Character  of,  vi.  576. 

Morris,  Describes  customs  of  the  Amazonians, 
viii.  603. 

Moses,  Leader  of  Israel,  v.  291-292. 

Mosoue,  The,  Evolution  of  among  the  Arabs,  vi. 
416-422  ;  peculiar  features  of,  vi.  416-417  ;  em- 
bellishments of,  vi.  418;  plan  and  decorations 
of,  vi.  418;  examples  of,  vi.  420-421. 

Motherhood,  Nature  of  among  House  People  of 
Arva,  ii.  649-650. 

Moukden,  Old  capital  of  Manchuria,  vii.  252. 

Mound  Builders.  General  account  of,  i.  346-356; 
remains  left  by  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio  val- 
leys, i.  34S-353  ;  indications  of  character  of,  i. 
349-354;  stages  in  development  of,  i.  352-355; 
antiquity  of,  i.  353-354;  physical  character  of 
indicated,  i.  354-356;  little  knowledge  of  man- 
ners of,  i.  355-356- 

Mountain  Lapps,  Division  of  the  Lapps,  vii.  348- 
352. 

Mountains,  The,  Resist  the  agency  of  man,  11. 
553-554- 

Moxos,  The,  Division  of  the  Patagonians,  vm. 
58S;  account  of,  viii.  592. 

Mulattoes,  Characteristics  of,  ii.  543. 

Mulberry,  A  product  of  Greece,  iii.  103. 

MULLER,  Max,  Views  of  respecting  the  Veda,  ii. 
658-663. 

Multiple  Origin  of  Mankind,  Considered,  i. 
151-152. 

Murri,  Name  of  social  caste  among  the  Aus- 
tralians, viii.  714-716. 
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Music,  Absence  of  the  genius  for  among  the 
Greeks,  iii.  156;  ascendency  of  in  Italy,  iv. 
413-414;  political  uuhappiuess  reflected  in, 
iv.  413-414;  instruments  of,  iv.  414;  of  the 
Magyars,  vii.  36S-370;  of  the  Antisians,  viii. 

575-  ' 

Muskogees,  The,  Division  of  Appalachians,  viii. 
522.     (See  Creeks.) 

Ml'Spelhei.m,  World  of  light  in  German  mythol- 
ogy, iv.  671. 

Mustareb  Arabs,  The,  Division  of  Arab  race, 
vi.  39[-393- 

Mycen.5,  Ruins  of  considered,  iii.  74-76. 

Mysians.The,  General  consideration  of,  iii.  5S-59. 

Mysteries,  Of  the  Greeks  considered,  iii.  188- 
1S9;  of  the  Druids,  iv.  546. 

Mythology,  Of  the  Greeks  imported  into  Italy, 
iii.  366;  political  character  of  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  372-373;  of  the  Germans  compared 
with  that  of  the  GrEeco-Italicans,  iv.  631  ;  of 
the  Germans,  iv.  667-677 ;  use  of  twigs  in,  iv. 
667;  specific  forms  of,  iv.  669-671;  general 
evolution  of,  iv.  671-674;  poetical  character 
of,  iv.  674-677;  of  the  Phoenicians,  v.  367-371. 

"Myvyrnian  Archaiology  of  Wales,"  Purport 
and  subject-matter  of,  iv.  574. 

N. 

NAHOAS,  THE,  Account  of,  viii.  553;  place  of 
in  ethnic  scheme,  viii.  553  ;  sprang  from  Tol- 
tec  stock,  viii.  553. 

Nahuatl,  Ethnic  term  descriptive  of  Mexican 
aborigines,  viii.  525;  tribes  of  conquer  Mex- 
ico, viii.  538-540.  _ 

Natchez,  The,  Division  of  Appalachians,  viii. 
522. 

Natural  Science,  A  product  of  the  Aryan 
mind,  ii.  556-563;  a  condition  of  perpetuity, 
ii.  561-562. 

Natural  Selection,  Law  of  discussed,  i.  212- 
236;  Darwin's  explication  of,  i.  212-227;  pro- 
ceeds by  variation  of  lorm,  i.  213-214;  special 
examples  of,  i.  215-216;  three  laws  of,  i.  217; 
holds  of  individual  and  species,  i.  219-222; 
wide  differences  produced  by,  i.  225-226 ; 
works  powerfully  by  sex  choice,  i.  226-227; 
extends  to  all  nature,  i.  229-231,  human  spe- 
cies one  of  the  results  of,  i.  231-236 

Nature,  Laws  of  not  understood  by  the  Romans, 
iii.  359-360;  more  easily  understood  in  major 
than  in  minor  aspects,  iii.  370-371;  reactions 
of  in  song  and  sentiment,  v.  144-145. 

Navajoes,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  514. 

Navigation,  Practice  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  v. 
356-359;  invention  of  by  Chinese,  vii.  S6;  of 
the  Polynesians,  viii.  3S4-386. 

Navy,  Of  the  Japanese  considered,  vii.  196-197. 

Neanderthal  Skull,  Description  of,  i.  293-295. 

Neapolis,  A  bathing  resortof  the  Romans,  iii.  304. 

Nefas,  Derivation  and  sense  of  in  Roman  law,  iii. 
379- 

Negroes,  The,  Classified  by  geographical  eth- 
nology, ii.  425;  a  division  of  the  Black  races, 
"•  433' 

Negritos,  The,  Fall  back  before  stronger  races, 
vi-  775-  . 

Nejd,  Physical  features  of,  vi.  394-395;  horses  of, 
vi-  399-40I. 

Nemed,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  iv.  606-607. 

Neo-S\'RIans,  Account  of,  v.  3S0-386;  genesis  of, 
v.  381;  foreign  invasions  against,  v.  3S2 ;  dis- 
tricts and  capital  towns  of,  v.  3S3 ;  reduced 
by  Turcomans  and  Christians,  v.  3S4;  litera- 
ture of,  v.  384-3S6. 


Nervous  Tension,  Shown  in    utterance,  iii.  329. 
Nestorian,  Influence  of  in  Syria,  v.  386. 
Neustria,    Conquered   by  the    Normans,  iv.  430; 

becomes  Normandy,  iv.  430;  conquest  of  by 

the  Normans,  iv.  739. 
New  Zealand,  General  character   of,   viii.   426- 

428. 
New    Zealanders,    The.      (See    Papuans    and 

Maoris.) 
Newark  (Ohio),  Prehistoric  works  of  described,  i. 

349- 

Nexum,  Sense  of  in  Roman  law,  iii.  295. 

NEZ  Percez,  Account  of,  viii.  510. 

Niagara  Falls,  Furnishes  basis  of  time  measure- 
ment, i.  86-S7. 

Nicaragua,  Seat  of  the  Nahoas,  viii.  553. 

Nidwald,  Canton  of  mentioned,  v.  96. 

Niebuhr,  Description  of  Arabs  by,  vi.  439. 

Niemen,  The,  Races  inhabited,  v.  117-11S. 

Niflheim,  World  of  darkness  in  German  mythol- 
ogy, iv.  671. 

Nigritian  Distribution,  Considered,  ii.  525-527. 

Nigritians,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  607- 
690;  general  view  of,  viii.  607-617;  environ- 
ment and  limitations  of,  viii.  617-62S;  ethnic 
classification  of,  viii.  62S-638;  social  institu- 
tions and  languages  of,  viii.  638-646 ;  arts, 
government,  and  characteristics  of,  viii.  646- 
662;  ethnic  comparisons  of,  viii.  662-666; 
Zulu-Kaffir  divisions  of,  viii.  666-675;  Bush- 
man and  Hottentot  divisions  of,  viii.  675-680; 
fetichism  of,  viii.  6S1-690 ;  parts  of  Africa  oc- 
cupied by,  viii.  608 ;  boundaries  of,  viii.  608 ; 
inferior  rank  of,  viii.  610;  priority  or  recency 
of  considered,  viii.  612;  individual  activities 
of,  viii.  612-614;  power  of  vocality  among, 
viii.  614;  reproductive  instincts  of,  viii.  614- 
615;  slight  ethnic  differences  among,  viii. 
615-616;  narrowing  lines  of  interest  in,  viii. 
616-617;  general  environment  of,  viii.  617- 
621;  political  divisions  of,  viii.  618-620;  vege- 
table resources  of,  viii.  620-621  ;  European 
connections  with,  viii.  621-624;  water  supply 
of,  viii.  622-624 ;  small  influence  of  on  phys- 
ical condition,  viii.  626  ;  unprogressiveness  of, 
viii.  626-628  ;  ethnic  classification  of,  viii.  628- 
632;  four  groups  of,  viii.  628-629;  detailed 
tribal  scheme  of,  viii.  629-631  ;  most  diverse 
and  most  identical  of  people,  viii.  633-634; 
community  of  form  and  features  of,  viii.  634; 
effects  of  foreign  intercourse  on,  viii.  635-636; 
Zulu-Kaffir  divisions  of,  viii.  634-638;  social 
laws  undeveloped  by,  viii.  638-639;  indiffer- 
ence of  to  marriage  ties,  viii.  639-640;  immo- 
rality of,  viii.  640;  polygamy  of,  viii.  640-641; 
American  development  of,  viii.  641-642;  lan- 
guages of,  viii.  642-646;  absence  of  art  among, 
viii.  646;  building  abilities  of,  viii.  646-648; 
native  governments  of,  viii.  648;  prevalence 
of  slavery  among,  viii.  649-650;  Dahoman 
evolution  of,  viii.  650-656;  strongly  distinct- 
ive traits  of,  viii.  656;  cranial  development  of, 
viii.  658-659;  bodily  characteristics  of,  viii. 
659-660;  coloration  of,  viii.  660;  variations  of 
stature  among,  viii.  660-662;  down-grading  of 
on  lines  of  progress,  viii.  662-664;  place  of 
highest  development  of,  viii.  664-665 ;  avoid- 
ance of  sea  bv,  viii.  666;  affinities  of  with 
Brown  races,  viii.  666  ;  name  and  features  of 
Kaffirs  considered,  viii.  667-66S;  Bechuanas 
considered,  viii.  66S ;  customs  of  analogous 
to  Semitic  usages,  viii  668-670;  ethnic  place 
of  Zulus  considered,  viii.  670-672;  character 
of  Natalese  considered,  viii.  672-675;  condi- 
tion   of   Bushmen    considered,    viii.  675-676; 
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coutroversj-  about  improvability  of,  viii.  677; 
Hottentot  abilities  considered,  viii.  677; 
methods  of  chase  among,  viii.  67S;  huts  and 
villages  of,  viii.  67S-680;  Pritchard's  notes  re- 
specting, viii.  680;  Shamanic  beliefs  prevail 
among,  viii.  6S1-6S3;  fetichism  of  considered, 
viii.  683-690. 

Nihilism,  Evolution  and  theory  of,  v.  167-16S. 

Xii.e  Valley',  Formation  of  considered,  i.  S7,  96- 
97;  peopled  by  Hamites,  ii.  455-456;  character 
of,  vi.  47S-479  ;  invited  primitive  tribes,  vi. 
481. 

NiloTES,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  52S-529. 

NlMES,  Amphitheater  of  described,  iii.  359. 

Nineveh,  City  of  the  Asshurites,  v.  20S,  210-212, 
216. 

Ninian,  Saint  of  the  Gael,  iv.  592. 

Nippon.     (See  Dai  Nippon.) 

Nitrogenous  Foods,  One  of  the  elements  of  hu- 
man sustenance,  ii.  707-713. 

Noachite  Dispersion,  The,  General  considera- 
tion of,  ii.  435-449;  point  of  origin  for,  ii. 
435-436;  outline  of  in  Genesis,  ii.  436-437; 
outline  of  according  to  Berosus,  ii.  437; 
headmen  of,  ii.  437-43S;  tradition  of  Deluge 
in  connection  with,  ii.  439-441 ;  uncertainties 
relating  to,  ii.  441;  associations  of  tribes  in, 
ii.  443  ;  threefold  division  of,  ii.  443-444;  sig- 
nificance of  patronymics  in,  ii.  445 ;  rise  of 
priority  relative  to,  ii.  445-447;  chronology  at 
fault  respecting,  ii.  447;  antiquity  of  Hamites 
in  connection  with,  ii.  447-448;  effects  of  en- 
vironment on,  ii.  448-449. 

Noachites,  The,  Place  of  in  biblical  chronology, 
ii.  414;    dispersion   of  considered,  ii.  435-449. 

Nobility,  Condition  of  among  the  Gauls,  iv. 
535- 

Nocturnal  Rights,  Of  the  Druids,  iv.  546. 

Nogai  Tartars,  The,  Division  of  Tartar  race, 
vii.  273. 

Nomen,  Signification  of  among  the  Romans,  111. 

255- 
Norman  French,  Rise  of,  iv.  430-431;  influence 
of  on    English    language    and   literature,    iv. 

744- 

Normans,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  732-752; 
origin  and  evolution  of,  iv.  737-73S ;  conquest 
of  Neustria  by,  iv.  739;  assimilate  with  Gallo- 
Romans,  iv.  740;  reasons  of  conquest  by,  iv. 
740-741;  disappoint  expectations,  iv.  742;  ra- 
pidity of  rise  of,  iv.  742-743;  survival  of 
among  modern  peoples,  iv.  743-744 ;  yield  to 
Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  744-745  ;  architecture  of,  iv. 
745-747 ;  race  influences  proceeding  from,  iv. 
747-748;  career  of  in  Sicily,  iv.  74S-751. 

Norse  Languages,  Character  of,  v.  66-68. 

Norse  Races,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  502- 
503;  general  account  of,  v.  33-90;  Icelandic 
division  of,  v.  33-49 ;  Norwegian  division  of, 
v.  50-68;  Swedish  division  of,  v.  6S-90. 

North  African  Races,  The,  Derivation  of  con- 
sidered, ii.  458-462. 

North  Africans,  General  account  of,  vi.  563- 
580;  Tripolitan  division  of,  vi.  563-569;  Ber- 
ber division  of,  vi.  569-573;  Moorish  division 
°f.  v'-  573-5"6 ;  Guanche  division  of,  vi.  576- 
5S0. 

North  Aryan  Dispersion,  Limits  of,  ii.  483- 
4*4. 

Northern  Asiatics,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of, 
ii.  514-515;  general  account  of,  vii.  315-374; 
Yakut  division  of,  vii.  315-323;  Kamchatkan 
division  of,  vii.  323-324;  Chuk-chee  division 
of,  vii.  325-328;  Tungusic  division  of,  vii. 
329-333;    Samoyed   division  of,  vii.   334-340; 


Ural-Altaic  division  of,  vii.  340-352 ;  Ostiak 
division  of,  vii.  352-355;  Esth  division  of,  vii. 
006-357;  Magyar  division  of,  vii  357-370; 
Aleut  division  of,  vii.  370-374. 

North-German  Tribes,  The,  General  account 
of,  iv.  713-721;  environment  of,  iv.  713;  take 
to  the  ocean,  iv.  713-715;  modified  features 
of,  iv.  715;  Bataviau  division  of,  iv.  715-718; 
become  converts  to  Christianity,  iv.  71S;  ac- 
cept feudalism,  iv.  71S-719;  become  free- 
booters, iv.  720;  relations  of  with  Romans, 
iv.  720-721. 

Notation,  System  of  invented  by  the  Arabs,  vi. 
411. 

Norwegians,  The,  General  account  of,  v.  50-6S; 
ethnical  relations  of,  v.  50;  first  knowledge 
respecting,  v.  52  ;  ascendency  of,  v.  53;  deriva- 
tion from  Danish  originally,  v.  53 ;  literature 
of  derived  from  the  Danish,  v.  53-54;  manners 
from  same  origin,  v.  54;  influenced  by  love 
of  bootv,  v.  55  ;  social  conditions  of,  v.  55-56; 
organization  of  government  of,  v.  56-57  ;  as- 
cendency of  Harald  Haar  fager  anion  g,v.  57-58; 
turn  to  piracy,  v.  57;  influence  of  Eric  Blood- 
axe  over,  v.  59-60;  environment  of,  v.  60-63; 
industries  of,  v.  65;  surpass  in  management 
of  fisheries,  v.  65-66;  language  of  and  branch 
of  Scandinavian  speech,  v.  66-67;  literature 
of,  v.  68. 

Norwegian  Language,  Character  of,  v.  66-6S. 

Nubians,  The,  Classified  by  geographical  ethnol- 
ogy, ii.  425. 

o. 

0  TENTO  SAMA,  Sun  god  of  the  Japanese,  vii. 
21 1-212. 

O  Tsuki  Sama,  Moon  god  of  the  Japanese,  vii. 
211-212. 

Oak  Tree,  Associated  with  the  origin  of  Druid- 
ism,  iv.  536. 

Ocean,  The,  Resists  the  influence  of  man,  ii.  553. 

Oct avi A,  Influence  of,  iii.  266-267. 

October  Festival  of  the  Dahomans,  Account 
of,  viii.  652-654. 

Octroi,  Among  the  Roumanians,  iv.  516. 

Odalisques,  Members  of  sultan's  harem,  vii.  290. 

ODOACER,  Dynasty  established  by  in  Italy,  iv. 
399-400. 

Off-grading,  Of  races  considered,  ii.  53S;  of  the 
Armenians,  ii.  613. 

Ogam,  Old  style  of  Celtic  writing,  iv.  572. 

Ohio  Valley',  Abounds  in  prehistoric  remains,  i. 

34S-353- 

Oil,  Use  of  by  the  Esquimaux,  vm.  447-44S. 

Ojibwas,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  509. 

Old  Germans,  The,  Life  and  character  of.  iv. 
645-657;  passions  and  sentiments  of,  iv.  645- 
646;  desire  of  physical  perfection  among,  iv. 
645-646;  strength  and  stature  of,  iv.  647; 
form  and  features  of,  iv.  647-64S;  drinking 
habits  of,  iv.  650;  love  of  hazard  among,  iv. 
650-651  ;  three  leading  vocations  of,  iv.  651- 
652 ;  notions  of  respecting  property,  iv.  653- 
654;  funeral  methods  of,  iv.  654-655;  ab- 
sence of  commercial  spirit  among,  iv.  655 ; 
views  of  respecting  freehold,  iv.  655-657. 

Olympia,  Art  glories  of,  iii.  157-160. 

Oman,  Physical  features  of,  vi.  394. 

Omar,  Mosque  of,  Notice  of,  vi.  420. 

Omens,  Belief  in  among  the  Germans,  iv.  669- 
670;  belief  in  among  American  aborigines, 
viii.  492-493- 

Omxis  Gallia.  Meaning  of  111  Csesar,  iv.  526. 

Oneidas,  The,  Division  of  the  Huron-Iroquois, 
viii.  506. 
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Onondagas,  The,  Division  of  the  Huron-Iroquois, 

viii.  506. 
Opium,  Production  of  in  India,  ii.  704-705  ;  bane 

of  Chinese  civilization,  vii.  132-133;  use  of  by 

the  Turks,  vii.  309. 
Oracles,  Place  of  in  Greek  religion,  iii.  186. 
Orang  Benua,  Aborigines  of  Malacca,  vi.  711- 

712. 
Orang-outang,  Native  of  Borneo,  vi.  756. 
Orarians,  Division  of  the  Esquimaux,  viii.  439. 
Oratory,    Place  of  in   Roman  schools,  iii.  281- 

2S3. 
Order  of  Life,  Discovered  in  palaeontology,  i. 

111-113. 
Orgetorix,  Leader  of  the  Helvetians,  v.  93. 
Ornamentation,  In  Roman  architecture,  iii.  348. 
Orthodoxy,  Maintained  in  Greece,  iii.  1S4. 
Osages,  The,  Division  of  the  Dakota-Sioux,  viii. 

5°3- 

Oscans,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  495. 

Osiris,    Divine  sovereign  of  the  Egvptians,  vi. 

523- 

Osmanlians,  Influence  in  Egypt,  vi.  562-563. 

Ossetes,  The,  General  sketch  of,  ii.  639-640. 

Ostiaks,  The,  Division  of  the  Ugro-Finus,  vii. 
340-341;  general  account  of,  vii.  352-355; 
compared  with  Lapps,  vii.  352-354;  means  of 
subsistence  of,  vii.  354 ;  features  of,  vii.  354- 
355- 

Ostrogoths,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  500- 
5or;  rule  of  established  in  Italy,  iv.  400. 

Ottomans,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  2S1-291 ; 
empire  of,  vii.  2S1-2S3;  extent  of  dominions, 
vii.  2S3-2S4  ;  numbers  of,  vii.  2S4;  origin  and 
social  development  of,  vii.  284;  infected  with 
Persian  Mohammedanism,  vii.  2S4-2S6;  erro- 
neous judgments  respecting,  vii.  2S6-28S ; 
prevalence  of  polygamy  among,  vii.  2S8 ; 
harem  of,  vii.  2SS;  household  organization 
of,  vii.  2S8-290;  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ties of,  vii.  290;  educational  system  of,  vii. 
290-291;  literature  and  arts  of,  vii.  292-301; 
language  of,  vii.  292-293;  literary  evolution 
of,  vii.  293-297  ;  indebted  to  Persian  originals, 
vii.  295;  classical  period  of,  vii.  295;  histories 
and  biographies  of,  vii.  295;  European  in- 
fluences among,  vii.  297;  industries  of,  vii. 
297-299;  manufactures  of  in  particular,  vii. 
299-301;  government  of,  vii.  302-303 ;  admin- 
istration of,  vii.  303-305  ;  landed  aristocracy 
of,  vii.  305-306;  representations 'of  Islam,  vii. 
307;  merits  and  demerits  of,  vii.  309 ;  wide  dis- 
tribution of,  vii.  309;  features  of,  vii.  310-31 1; 
seraglios  of,  vii.  311-312. 

Ottomies,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  541. 

Out-marriage,  Possible  effects  of  on  Hebrews,  v. 
318-319. 

Over-water  Habitations  of  Primeval  Man,  i. 
326-327. 

Ovid,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  iii.  329. 

Ovum  Anguineum,  Superstition  of  among  the 
Druids,  iv.  543. 

Owen  Glendower,  In  war  for  independence,  iv. 
577- 


PACHACAMAC,  Great  spirit  of  the  Quichuas, 
viii.  564. 

Pacific  Tribes,  The,  Of  North  American  aborig- 
ines, general  account  of,  viii.  510-520;  Selish 
division  of,  viii.  510;  Nez  Percez  division  of, 
viii.  510;  Californian  division  of,  viii.  510; 
Klamath  division  of,  viii.  510;  P01110  division 
of,  viii.  510;  Modoc  subdivision  of,  viii.  510- 
512;  Runsien  division  of,  viii.  510-512;  Sho- 


shone division  of,  viii.  512-513;  Ricaree  divis- 
ion of,  viii.  513;  name  Digger  applied  to, 
viii.  513;  Zunic  division  of,  viii.  514;  Navajo 
division  of,  viii.  514 ;  ethnic  characteristics  of, 
viii.  515;  building  of,  viii.  516;  religious 
ideas  of,  viii.  517;  monogamy  of,  viii.  517; 
Yuma  division  of,  viii.  517-520. 

P.Ean,  Singing  of  in  German  battle,  iv.  663. 

Paganism,  Effect  of  on  moral  character,  viii.  434- 

435- 

Paganism  op  Olympus,  Not  known  to  primitive 
Romans,  iii.  363-364. 

Painting,  Reflects  condition  of  mediaeval  Italy, 
iv.  412. 

Paleontology,  Definition  of,  i.  45 ;  bears  wit- 
ness respecting  antiquity  of  man,  i.  45-46, 
107-113. 

Palaeozoic  Age  of  the  World,  Considered,  i. 
83  - 1 00. 

Palestine,  Poetical  descriptions  of,  v.  253;  beauty 
and  abundance  in,  v.  254. 

PalESTRINA,  Musical  works  of,  iv.  414. 

Pali,  Source  of  Cambodian  alphabet,  vi.  687 ; 
sacred  speech  of  the  Aunamese,  vi.  699. 

Pallas,  Describes  the  Mongols,  vii.  241. 

Pamphylians,  Consideration  of,  iii.  63-64. 

Panathenaic  Festival,  Represented  in  sculp- 
tures of  the  Acropolis,  iii.  155-156;  mystery 
and  ceremonial  of,  iii.  1S9. 

Pan-Slavic  Populations,  Enumeration  of,  v.  130. 

Pantshen  Lama,  Place  of  in  Thibetan  system, 
vi.  621-622. 

Paphlagonians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
486. 

Papuans,  The,  Place  of  in  geographical  ethnology, 
ii.  424-425;  a  division  of  the  Black  races,  ii. 
433;  race  derivation  of,  ii.  534-535;  general 
account  of,  viii.  724-742  ;  divergence  of  from 
Black  stock,  viii.  724;  dispersion  of,  viii,  726- 
727  ;  likeness  of  to  Australians,  viii.  727  ;  mix- 
ture of  with  Sea  Negroes,  viii.  727;  social 
estate  of,  viii.  727-728;  marriage  system  of, 
viii.  72S;  language  of,  viii.  72S;  building  of, 
viii.  729-732 ;  weaponry  of,  viii.  732 ;  mental 
and  physical  progress  of,  viii.  732 ;  industries 
of,  viii.  732-733;  bodily  ornaments  of,  viii. 
733 ;  industries  of  derived  from  Malays,  viii. 
733;  boats  and  boating  of,  viii,  734;  piratical 
habits  of,  viii.  734 ;  government  of,  viii.  735 ; 
superstition  of,  viii.  735-736;  Shamanism  of, 
viii.  736;  views  of  respecting  death,  viii.  736- 
737  ;  limits  of  distribution  of,  viii.  737. 

Papyri,  Of  the  Egvptians  preserve  accounts  of 
complexion,  vi.  542. 

Parchments,  Value  of  in  preserving  records,  vi. 

5°4- 

Paris,  Leads  in  French  civilization,  iv.  436. 

Paris  of  Troy,  Story  of,  iii.  45-47. 

Parthenon,  The,  Splendors  of,  iii.  153-155. 

Partholan,  Hero  of  the  Erse,  iv.  605-606. 

Particles,  Lack  of  in  Latin,  iii.  330-331. 

Passamaouoddies,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Al- 
gonquins,  viii.  520. 

Pastoral  Life,  Prevalence  of  among  Eberites,  v. 
249-251;  predominance  of  among  the  Thibe- 
tans, vi.  594"596- 

PaTagonians,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  583- 
5S6  ;  geographical  place  of,  viii.  5S3-584 ;  no- 
madic disposition  of,  viii.  584;  ethnic  divis- 
ions of,  viii.  584;  features  and  stature  of,  viii. 
584;  fierceness  of,  viii.  584;  tribes  of,  viii.  586; 
Puelche  division  of,  viii.  566;  Chaco  division 
of,  viii.  586;  minor  divisions  of,  viii.  586-587; 
Chiquito  division  of,  viii.  5SS-590 ;  Moxo  divis- 
ion of,  viii.  590-591. 
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Paterfamilias,  Rights  of  under  Roman  law,  iii. 
394- 

Patria  PoTESTAS,  Cleaning  of  in  Roman  law  iii. 
377-37«- 

Patrician,  One  of  the  divisions  of  Roman  society 
iii.  283-2S5. 

Patrick  (Saint),  Accepts  certain  parts  of  Druid- 
ism,  iv.  569-570;  Christianizes  the  Irish,  iv. 
609-61 1. 

Patriotism,  Prevalence  of  among  modern  Greeks, 
iii.  204;  ethnic  trait  of  the  French,  iv.  458-459. 

PaTronus,  Meaning  of  in  Roman  society,  iii. 
286;  duties  of  clients  to,  iii.  287-2S8;  obliga- 
tions of,  iii.  2S8-289. 

Patronymics,  of  the  Gael,  iv.  597. 

Pawnees,  The  Black,  Division  of  Dakota-Sioux, 
viii.  503. 

Peasant  Life,  Of  the  Japanese,  vii.  168-170. 

Peat  Bogs,  Formation  of  considered,  i.  93. 

Pedagogue,  Prerogatives  of  among  the  Romans, 
iii.  279-280. 

Pelagian  Blacks,  viii.  740.      (See  Sea  Negroes.) 

PEL ASGIANS,  THE,  Probable  residue  of  Celtic  mi- 
gration, iii.  70;  Greek  sketches  of,  iii.  70;  seat 
of  in  Epirus,  iii.  70;  worship  of  Zeus  by,  iii. 
70-71 ;  superiority  manifested  in  Argos,  iii. 
72;  architectural  remains  of,  iii.  72-77;  influ- 
ence of  on  other  Greeks,  iii.  77;  affinity  of 
with  the  Etruscans,  iii.  220. 

PELOPONNESUS,  Central  seat  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  93. 

Penates,  Place  of  in  Roman  mythology,  iii.  362- 
363. 

Penelope,  Heroine  of  the  Odyssey,  iii.  115. 

Pequods,  The,  Division  of  Eastern  Algonquius, 
viii.  520. 

PERI,  Florentine  musician,  iv.  414. 

Perihelion,  Relation  of  to  vital  phenomena,  i. 
63-69. 

Periodical  Literature,  Cultivated  by  the  Jap- 
anese, vii.  179-182. 

Periceci,  Underclass  of  Spartans,  iii.  16S-169. 

Persecution,  Of  the  Irish  Church  by  England, 
iv.  613-614. 

Persephone,  Mysteries  of,  iii.  189. 

Persians,  The,  Preceded  by  Medes  in  develop- 
ment, ii.  4S2;  race  character  of,  ii.  620-632; 
Iliyat  division  of,  ii.  621-623;  under  domin- 
ion of  Mohammedanism,  ii.  623-625;  adopt 
polygamy,  ii.  623;  character  of  women  of, 
ii.  623;  architecture  of,  ii.  623-627;  tomb- 
building  of,  ii.  625;  house  and  decorations  of, 
ii.  625-627;  linguistic  evolution  of.  ii.  628; 
governmental  system  of,  ii.  62S-629  ;  army  or- 
ganization of,  ii.  629;  manners  and  customs 
of,  ii.  631 ;  slavery  and  the  slave  market  of,  ii. 
631 ;  arms  and  arm-bearing  of,  ii.  632. 

Personality  as  a  Cause.  Sought  by  the  Semitic 
mind,  ii.  562-563. 

PERUSIA,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  227. 

Peruvians,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  562- 
569;  intellectual  attainments  of,  viii.  562-564; 
religious  development  of,  viii.  564-565;  tem- 
ples and  palaces  of,  viii.  565-566;  fame  of,  viii. 
566-56S;  stature  of,  viii  568-569;  features  of, 
viii.  569;  superstitions  of,  viii.  569. 

Pestalozzi,  Swiss  teacher,  v.  109. 

Petchenegs,  The.  Division  of  the  Turkish  races, 
vii.  279.     (See  Turks.) 

PETER  the  Great,  Contends  with  nature,  v.  158- 
159- 

Pharaoh,  Place  of  in  Egyptian  society,  yi.  516; 
worship  of  by  the  people,  vi.  523. 

Pharos,  Commercial  entrepot  of  Egypt,  vi.  490. 

Pharos  of  Alexandria,  One  of  the  seven  won- 
ders, iii.  159. 


Phasa  Thai,  Language  of  the  Siamese,  vi.  666- 
668. 

Phidias,  'Works  of  in  sculpture,  iii.  155-159. 

Philippine  Islanders,  Account  of,  vi.  770-7S0; 
environment  of  vi.  772-773;  food  supply  of, 
vi.  477  ;  early  character  of  vi.  775:  industries 
of,  vi.  775-777;  government  of,  vi.  777;  traces 
of  paganism  among,  vi.  777;  commerce  of,  vi. 
777-778;   lrnv  grade  of,  vi.  778. 

Philistines,  Place  of  among  Semites,  v.  334-335. 

Philosophy,  Substituted  for  society  in  Rome,  ni. 
272-275;  a  ferment  in  Russian  mind,  v.  150- 
151;  absence  of  spirit  of  among  the  Hebrews, 
v.  2S7-2SS  ;  schools  of  in  Arabia,  vi.  411. 

Phcenicia,  Character  of,  v.  347-348. 

Phoenician  Language,  The,  Account  of,  v.  351- 
354;  pieserved  in  fragments,  v.  351  ;  alphabet 
of.  v.  351-353;  diffusion  of,  v.  353. 

Phoenicians,  The,  General  account  of,  v.  345- 
372  ;  favored  by  Hebrews,  v.  345  ;  antiquity  of, 
v.  345  ;  meaning  of  name  of,  v.  345-346;  prim- 
itive tribes  of,  v.  347 ;  favored  by  environ- 
ment, v.  347-348;  become  merchants  and 
voyagers,  v.  349  ;  countries  visited  by,  v.  349; 
gain  affluence  and  power,  v.  349-350;  mental 
activity  of,  v.  350-351;  skill  of  in  practical 
arts,  y.  351;  language  of,  v.  35i~353;  diffu- 
sion of  alphabet  of,  v.  353;  literature  of,  v. 
354;  art  work  of,  v.  354 -355;  industries  of,  v. 
355  ;  maritime  commerce  of,  v.  355-356  ;  skill 
of  as  navigators,  v.  356-358;  as  shipbuilders, 
v.  35S;  as  mariners,  v.  35S;  surpass  the 
Greeks,  v.  35S-359;  wealth  of,  v.  359;  coloni- 
zation by,  v.  359;  extent  of  excursion  of,  v. 
359-360;  Cadiz  and  Tarshish  founded  by,  v. 
361-362;  how  regarded  by  the  Greeks,  v.  362; 
government  of,  v.  362-364;  civic  monarchies 
of,  v.  366-367  ;  absence  of  federation  among, 
v.  367;  religion  and  myth  of,  v.  367-372;  sac- 
rifices of,  v.  371;  close  affiliation  of  religion 
with  the  secular  power,  v.  372. 

Phcenix  Islanders,  The,  Notice  of,  viii.  406-408. 

Phonetic  Writing,  Follows  the  demotic,  vi. 
498. 

Phrygians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  11.  486; 
general  consideration  of,  iii.  39-48;  country 
of,  iii.  39;  mythology  of,  iii.  39;  kinship  of  in 
art  with  the  Greeks,  iii.  39;  boustrophedon 
writing  of,  iii.  39-40;  inscriptions  of,  iii.  40; 
social  system  of,  iii.  40-41  ;  reactions  of  nature 
on,  iii.  41-42;  religious  system  of,  iii.  42_43  I 
art  evolution  of,  iii.  43-48;  epic  story  of,  iii. 
43-48 ;  ancient  society  as  depicted  in  the 
Iliad,  iii.  43-4S  ;  preeminence  of  character  of, 
iii.  45-46;  Trojan  episode  of,  iii.  47-48;  diffu- 
sion of  arts  of,  iii.  47-48- 

Phryne,  Influence  of  iii.  121. 

Physical  Environment,  Modified  by  man,  ii. 
549-559 ;  determines  elasticity  of  vocal  or- 
gans, iii.  321. 

Physical  Training.  Manner  of  among  the 
Greeks  considered,  iii.  123-129;  subordinates 
man  to  the  state  iii.  123  124;  first  physical 
and  then  intellectual,  iii.  125;  evolution  of 
the  gymnasia,  iii.  125-127;  particular  forms 
of,  iii.  127-129. 

Picti,  Place  of  among  the  Gael,  iv.  591-592. 

Pictorial  Representations,  Interdicted  by  the 
Hebrews,  v.  278. 

Picture  Writing,  Of  the  Madagascaus,  vi.  794 ; 
of  the  Indians  considered,  viii.  475-47S. 

Pigments,  Use  of  in  Greek  statuary,  iii.  152-153; 
used  by  the  Etruscans,  iii.  224. 

Pilgrimages,  Beginning  of  among  the  Spaniards, 
iv.  471- 
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PISIDIANS,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  486-487; 
consideration  of,  iii.  64 

PiTar.  Sense  of  among  House  People  of  Arya, 
ii.  647-64S. 

Place  of  the  Beginning,  Question  of  consid- 
ered, i.  150-182;  quest  of,  i.  150-15S;  argu- 
ment from  migration  respecting,  i.  158-172; 
Lemuria,  the  probable  locality  of,  i.  173-182. 

PRAGUE,  Ravages  of  in  Iceland  v.  4S ;  bane  of 
the  'funguses,  vii.  331 ,  ravages  of  in  Siberia, 
vii.  338. 

PLEASURE,  Delight  of  the  Japanese  in,  vii.  226. 

PLE»EIAN,  One  of  the  divisions  of  Roman  society, 
iii.  283-285;  triumph  of,  iii.  285. 

Pliny  (the  Younger),  Place  of  m  Latin  literature, 
iii.  329  ;  quotation  from  respecting  the  Ger- 
mans, iv.  650. 

Pliny  (the  Elder),  Place  of  in  Latin  literature, 
iii.  329. 

Pl.ow,  Place  of  in  the  human  evolution,  v.  283- 
284. 

POETRY,  Beginning  of  modern  among  the  French, 
iv.  430-432;  of  the  Welsh,  iv.  580-582;  sub- 
ject-matter of,  iv.  5S2;  character  of  the  He- 
brew,  v.  28S;  of  the  Japanese,  vii.  17S. 

Poles,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  499;  general 
account  of,  v.  168-184;  country  of,  v.  168;  re- 
sistance of  to  political  dismemberment,  v. 
169-170;  verge  ethnically  toward  the  Germans, 
v.  170;  affected  by  political  conditions,  v. 
171;  primitive  stock  of,  v.  171;  occupy  an 
ethnic  whorl,  v.  172;  language  of,  v.  172-173; 
literature  of,  v.  173-176;  adopt  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism, v.  174-175;  literary  centers  of,  v. 
176;  industries  of,  v.  176-177;  preference  of 
for  agriculture,  v.  177;  mining  interests  of,  v. 
177-178;  a\erse  to  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, v.  178  ;  survive  political  dismember- 
ment, v.  17S-180;  ethnic  analysis  of,  v.  1S0; 
union  of  with  Russian  liberals,  v.  181 -182; 
characteristics  of,  v.  1S2-184 ;  features  and 
personality  of,  v.  184. 

Polish  Language  Account  of,  v.  172-176. 

Politeness,  Prevalence  of  among  Japanese,  vii. 
160- 161. 

Polos,  The,  Visit  of  to  China,  vii.  36. 

Polyandry,  One  of  the  four  forms  of  marriage 
considered,  ii.  597;  preceded  by  paucity  of 
females,  ii.  602-603;  favored  by  tribal  or- 
ganization, ii.  603-604,  prevalence  of  in 
Thibetans,  vi.  605-607;  existence  of  in  Bur- 
mah,  vi.  636;  prevalence  of  among  the  Malac- 
cans,  vi,  713;  marriage  system  of  the  Sa- 
waioris,  viii.  390-391. 

Polygamy,  One  of  the  fotir  forms  of  marriage,  ii. 
597;  conditions  tending  to  establish,  ii.  602; 
of  the  Old  Asshurites,  v.  213-216;  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  v.  231-236,  tends  to  perpetuate  itself, 
v.  234;  justified  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon, 
v.  236;  prevalence  of  among  the  Hebrews,  v. 
261  ;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  404-407  ;  sanctioned  by 
Islam,  vi.  404-405  ,  of  the  Abvssiniaus.  vi.  447  ; 
usage  of  among  the  Gallas,  vi.  461  ;  of  the 
Egyptians,  vi.  556-557  ;  existence  of  among  the 
Thibetans,  vi.  607  .  existence  of  in  Buruiah, 
vi.  636;  of  the  Cambodians,  vi.  684;  marriage 
system  of  the  Annamese,  vi.  696-698:  use  of 
among  the  Malaecans,  vi.  713;  prevalence  of 
among  the  Chinese,  vii.  52-54;  disallowed  by 
the  Japanese,  vii.  155 ;  corner-stone  of  Turk- 
ish society,  vii.  2SS-290;  practiced  by  the  Aus- 
tralians, viii   716 

Polygenesis  of  Mankind.  Belief  in  by  Agassiz, 
vi.  707. 

Polynesia,  General  character  of,  viii.  375-381. 


Polynesian  Mongoloids,  The,  A  division  of  the 
Brown  races,  ii.  433;  general  account  of,  viii. 
375-436;  Tarapon  division  of,  viii.  375-389; 
Sawaiori  division  of,  viii.  3S9-436. 

Polynesians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  512- 
514;  mixed  with  Asiatic  Mongoloids,  ii.  521. 

Polytheism,  Nature  of  discussed,  v.  308-309;  be- 
longs to  infancy  of  mankind,  v.  310-311;  of 
the  Egyptians,  vi.  502. 

Po.mos,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  512. 

Pontians,  The,  General  consideration  of,  iii.  36- 
39;  noticed  by  Xenophon,  iii.  36-37;  race 
sympathy  of  with  the  Greeks,  iii.  3S. 

Pontifex  Maximus,  Place  of  in  Roman  hier- 
archy, iii.  365;  becomes  state  historian,  iii. 
370. 

Populonia,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  227. 

Populus  Romanus,  Meaning  of  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  2S3-285. 

Portuguese,  The,  General  account  of  iv.  488- 
496;  more  distinct  than  the  country,  iv.  48S ; 
ethnic  admixture  in  constitution  of,  iv.  48S- 
489;  succession  of  ancestral  races  of,  iv.  489; 
outline  of  development  of,  iv.  490-491  ;  distin- 
guished by  adventures,  iv.  491;  Spanish 
ascendency  over,  iv.  491  ;  evolution  of  lan- 
guage of,  iv.  491-494;  revival  of  rustic  Latin 
among,  iv.  442  ;  Lingua  Romana  Rustica  old 
folkspeech  of,  iv.  492;  preservation  of  Latin 
among,  iv.  493;  characteristics  of  Latin  lan- 
guage of,  iv.  493-494;  literary  evolution  of,  iv. 
494;  preserve  their  ethnic  vigor,  iv.  496; 
spirit  of  Rome  among,  iv.  496. 

Portuguese  Language,  Origin  of,  iii.  335;  ac- 
count of,  iv.  491-494. 

Poseidon,  Character  of,  iii.  182. 

Posen,  A  literary  center  of  Poland,  v.  176. 

Post-towns,  Of  the  Japanese,  vii.  190. 

Pot-a-lach,  Council  of  the  Alaskans,  viii.  462. 

Pottery,  Produced  with  difficulty  in  India,  ii. 
716;  of  the  Burmese,  vi.  643. 

Practical  Arts,   Imported   by  the  Romans,  iii. 

342-343-  .  ,        ,   ... 

Practicality,  Of  the  Roman  race  considered,  ni. 
360-361. 

Pr.Enomen  Signification  of  among  the  Romans, 
iii-  255. 

PRAYER,  Place  of  in  Greek  religion,  ii.  1S2,  1S6, 
190. 

Precious  Stones,  Abundance  of  in  India,  ii.  713. 

Precipitation,  Relations  of  it  to  death  rate,  ii. 
706. 

Prehistoric  Races  of  America,  General  ac- 
count of,  i.  346-365;  abundance  of  remains  of, 
i.  346-350;  place  of  mounds  left  by,  i.  347- 
349;  military  character  of  indicated,  i.  349- 
351  ,  high  development  of  in  Ohio  valley,  i. 
349-351  ;  indications  of  mythology  and  origin 
of,  1.  350-351  ;  far-reaching  intercourse  of,  i. 
351,  materials  deposited  by,  i.  352;  deduc- 
tions as  to  character  of,  i.  352-355;  pygmy 
races  of,  i.  355-,  southern  tribes  of,  i.  356-357; 
Mexican  races  of,  i.  35S-360;  South  American 
divisions  of,  i.  360-362;  masonry  and  archi- 
tecture of,  i.  362-365. 

Priesthood,  Absence  of  in  Greek  religion,  iii. 
1S3-184;  of  the  Romans  secularized,  iii.  368. 

Priesthood  of  Israel,  Evolution  of,  v.  291-296. 

Priests  of  Egypt,  Place  of  in  hierarchy,  vi.  524- 
525  ;  language  employed  by,  vi.  530. 

Primary  Schools,  Of  the  Swiss,  v.  105. 

Primate  Animals,  Distribution  of,  i.  17S-181. 

Primeval  Man,  General  account  of,  i.  265-410; 
divers  aspects  of  life  of,  i.  265-274;  as  a  cave 
dweller,  i.  275-307 ;  as   a   lake  villager,  i.  307- 
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320;  as  a  kitchen  middener,  i.  320-331 ;  as  re- 
vealed in  the  tumuli,  i.  331-346;  in  prehistoric 

America,  i.  346-365;  general  conditions  of  life 
of,    i.  365-384;    barbarism    of    illustrated,   i. 
3S4-410. 
Primogeniture,  Follows  military  chieftainship, 

"■  737-739- 

PriTchard,  Account  of  respecting  the  Malays,  vi. 
71S;  describes  the  Mongols,  vi i.  241-242. 

Productions,  Of  Siamese,  vi.  659-662;  of  the 
Cambodians,  vi.  683-684;  of  the  Annamese, 
vi.  696;  of  Malacca,  vi,  709-710;  of  Java,  vi. 
736-737;  of  Borneo,  vi.  754-757;  of  the  Mada 
gascans,  vi.  7S9-790;  of  the  Chinese,  vii.  43 ; 
of  Japan,  vii.  150-151  ;  of  Manchuria,  vii.  253; 
of  the  Coreans,  vii.  25G  257;  of  the  Yakuts, 
vii.  319;  of  the  Finns,  vii.  341-342;  of  the 
Marquesans,  viii.  405-406;  of  the  Tahitians, 
viii.  411;  of  New  Zealand,  viii.  428-429;  of 
the  Alaskans,  viii.  458-459;  of  the  Quiches, 
viii.  552. 

Products,  Of  Greece  considered,  iii.  102-109. 

Promos,  The,  Art  glory  of,  iii.  155. 

Property,    Nature  of  among   the    Germans,    iv. 

652"655- 

PROPERTY  RIGHTS,  Consideration  of  under  Ro- 
man law.  iii,  385-386. 

Prostitution,  Legalization  of  by  the  Japanese, 
vii.  159-160. 

Protestantism,  Triumph  of  among  the  Swedes, 
v.  75- 

Provencal  Language,  Origin  of,  111.335 ;  account 
of,  iv.  498-500. 

Provencals,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  496- 
506;  geographical  limits  of,  iv.  497-49S;  di- 
vided from  the  French  by  language,  iv.  49S- 
500;  rapid  development  of  literature  of,  iv. 
500;  transformation  of  language  of,  iv.  500- 
501;  literary  evolution  of,  iv.  501-503;  chiv- 
alry of  embodies  song,  iv.  503 ;  persistency 
of  race  instincts  among,  iv.  503;  conflicting 
loyalty  and  liberal  sentiments  of,  iv.  503-504; 
give  themselves  to  the  revolution,  iv.  504- 
505 ;  lend  their  refinement  to  the  French,   iv. 

5°5- 

Proverbs,  Literary  form  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  411. 

Ptah,  Place  of  in  Egyptian  pantheon,  vi.  534-535. 

Public  Opinion,  Prevalence  of  among  the  Ger- 
mans, iv.  665. 

Pueblos,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  525-529 ; 
meaning  of  term,  viii.  525-526;  architecture 
of,  viii.  526-527;  rock  dwellings  and  cliff 
towns  of,  viii.  526-527;  languages  of,  viii.  527- 
529;  agricultural  life  of,  viii.  529. 

PuELCHES,  The,  Division  of  the  Patagouiaus, 
viii.  5S4;  account  of,  viii.  586. 

Punishment,  Forms  of  recognized  in  Roman 
law,  iii.  389 ;  nature  of  among  the  Celts,  iv. 
562 ;  system  of  among  the  Chinese,  vii.  102- 
109 ;  cruelty  of  among  the  Coreans,  vii.  265- 
266. 

Punjabi,  A  language  of  India,  ii.  723. 

Punt,  Ancient  name  of  Arabia,  vi.  401. 

Pure   Arabians,   Division  of  Arab  race,  vi.  391- 

393- 

Pyramid,  Of  Cholula  described,  viii.  542-544. 

Pyramids,  The,  Of  Egypt,  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders, iii.  159. 

Q. 

QUADI,  THE,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races,  iv. 

687. 
Quantity,  Of  Latin  syllables,  iii.  328. 
Queue,  Origin  of  among  Manchus,  vii.  255. 
QUETZALCOATL,  God  of  the  Cholulaus,  viii.  544. 


Quiches,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  546-552; 
countries  occupied  by,  viii.  546;  connection 
of  with  Mayas,  viii.  54S ;  antiquities  and  in- 
dustries of.  viii.  550;  religion  of,  viii.  551  ; 
civil  organization  of,  viii.  551  ;  tradition  of, 
viii.  551-552  ;  language  and  ethnic  character- 
istics of,  viii.  552 ;  architectural  ability  of, 
viii.  552. 

Quichuas,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  560-569; 
early  civilization  of,  viii.  560-562;  intellectual 
attainments  of,  viii  562-564:  religious  devel- 
opment of,  viii.  564-566;  fame  of,  viii.  566; 
stature  of,  viii.  566-568;  effects  of  environ- 
ment on,  viii.  569;  features  of,  viii.  569,  su- 
perstitions of,  viii.  569. 

QuinTilian,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  iii.  329. 

R. 

RA,  Divine  sovereign   of  the  Egyptians,  vi.  523. 

Race  Character,  Depending  largely  011  food,  ii. 
7°S-7J3- 

Radien  Athzie,  Chief  god  of  the  Lapps,  vii.  351. 

Radul  Negru,  Establishes  capital  at  Roumaui.i, 
iv.  510. 

Ragusa,  Aspires  to  become  a  seat  of  culture,  v. 
195- 

Rajputs,  An  Indicau  caste,  ii.  677. 

Ranavalona  II.,  Conversion  of  to  Christianity, 
vi.  800-S01. 

Raphael,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406. 

Ras,  Royal  title  among  the  Abvssiniaus,  vi. 
454-  ' 

Reclus,  Jean,  Draws  the  limits  of  anthropology, 
i.  1 17-118. 

Red,  The,  Sect  of  among  the  Thibetans,  vi.  624. 

Reformation,  The,  Slakes  no  headway  among 
the  Spaniards,  iv.  477,  small  influence  of 
among  the  Icelanders,  v.  45-46. 

Reindeer,  Contemporaneous  with  primeval  man 
in  Europe,  i.  111,  298-300. 

Religion,  Of  the  Iranians,  ii.  582-595;  of  the  In- 
dicans,  ii.  654-676;  of  the  Phrygians,  iii.  42- 
43;  of  the  Greeks,  iii.  179-192;  Syrian  forms 
of  introduced  at  Rome,  iii.  272-275;  of  the 
Romans,  iii.  361-377;  fruitful  seat  of  among 
the  Chaldees,  v.  242 ;  of  the  Hebrews,  v.  305- 
322;  of  the  Canaauites,  v.  338-340;  of  the 
Phoenicians,  v.  367-372  ;  of  the  Carthaginians, 
v.  377-379 ;  human  sacrifices  practiced  by  the 
Phoenicians,  v.  371-372;  by  the  Carthaginians, 
v.  379;  of  the  Abyssiuians,  vi.  456-459;  of  the 
Gallas,  vi.  463-464  ;  of  the  Siamese,  vi.  674-677; 
of  the  Auuamese,  vi.  702;  of  the  Malaccans, 
vi.  717-718;  of  the  Javanese,  vi.  748;  of  the 
Dvaks,  vi.  761  ;  ol  the  Chinese,  vii.  110-124; 
different  meaning  of  among  different  peo- 
ples, vii.  110-111;  of  the  Japanese,  vii.  207- 
226;  of  the  Finns,  vii.  344  ;  of  the  Esthouians, 
vii.  356;  of  the  Polynesians,  viii.  3S8-391 ;  of 
the  Jlarquesans,  viii.  405-406;  of  the  Fijians, 
viii.  420;  of  the  Maoris,  viii.  434-435;  of  the 
Alaskans,  viii.  463-464;  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Indians,  viii.  491 -495  ;  of  theDakota-Sioux, 
viii.  505;  of  the  Californians,  viii  517;  of  the 
Mexicans,  viii.  535-536;  of  the  Veddahs,  viii. 
697;  of  the  Australians,  viii.  719-720. 

RENAN,  M.  Ernest,  Views  of  respecting  mono- 
theism, v.  306-307;  views  of  respecting  the 
Egyptian  language,  vi.  .94-500. 

Renegades,  Embarrassments  of,  iv.  470-471. 

Reproductive  Instincts,  Related  with  ethnic 
promise,  viii.  614-615. 

REPTILES,  Abound  in  India,  ii.  694-697;  loss  of 
life  by,  ii.  694-695;  of  Arabia,  vi.  399. 
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RESOURCES,  Of  the  Romans   considered,  iii.  239- 

244- 

Reversion,  Right  of  under  Roman   law,  iii.  3S5. 

Rhetoric,  Place  of  in  Roman  schools,  iii.  2.Sr. 

Rhinoceros  (The  Hairy),  Contemporaneous  with 
primeval  man  in  Europe,  i.  296;  abounds  in 
India,  ii.  693. 

Rhodes,  Colossus  of,  One  of  the  seven  won- 
ders, iii.  159. 

Ricarees,  The,  Account  of,  viii   513. 

Rice,  Abounds  in  India,  ii.  699-700;  great  staple 
of  Slain,  vi  660-662  ;  production  of  in  China, 
vii.  43;  production  of  111  Japan,  vii.  150. 

Ricikhs,  Sages  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  593-594. 

Rig,  Chieftain  of  the  Gael,  iv.  597. 

Righthandedness,  In  writing  considered,  iii. 
40.     Note. 

Rig-Veda,  Extract  from,  ii.  662.     (See  Veda.) 

Riksdag,  Place  of  in  Swedish  government,  v. 
76-79. 

Riphath.  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  ii  476- 
477- 

Ripuarian  Franks,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  501. 

Ripuarian  Law,  Derivation  of,  iv.  70S. 

Ripuarians,  Division  of  the  Fraukish  race,  iv. 
703-704- 

Robbery,  Substituted  for  taxation  among  the 
Arabs,  vi.  435. 

Rock  Veddahs,  Division  of  the  Veddahs,  viii. 
693-694. 

Roderic,  Last  of  the  Gothic  kings,  iv.  706. 

Roi.i-  THE  Ganger,  Leads  in  the  conquest  of 
Neustria,  iv.  430;  conquests  of,  iv.  720-739. 

Roman  Church,  Triumphant  in  Ireland,  iv.  611- 
613;  contends  with  the  Greek  schism,  v.  1 64- 
168;  asceudency  of  in   Poland,  v.  174-176. 

Roman  Constitution,  Borne  abroad  by  Latin, 
iii.  335-336 

Roman  Institutions,  Possible  restoration  of  by 
language,  ii.  506-507. 

Roman  Law,  General  consideration  of,  iii.  377- 
396,  arises  out  of  prerogative  of  fatherhood, 
iii.  377-378;  based  on  fas,  jus,  and  bom  mores, 
iii.  378-379  ;  theory  of  nefas  in,  iii.  379;  justice 
according  to,  iii.  379-380;  sense  of  jus  mori- 
bus  constitutum  and  lex  in,  iii.  380-3S1;  in- 
termingling of  elements  in,  iii.  3S1-383; 
theory  of  regarding  ager  publicus  and  ager 
privafus,  iii.  383-3S4;  freeholds  andlandown- 
ership  under,  iii.  3S3;  cattle,  slaves,  and  per- 
sonalty under,  iii.  3S3-384;  rule  of  succession 
under,  iii.  385;  reversional  rights  under,  ni. 
385;  principal  of  testament  according  to,  iii. 
3S5 ;  general  property  rights  under,  iii.  3S5- 
386;  contract  under,  iii,  3S6;  rule  of  Fides 
under,  iii.  386-387;  rule  of  hypothecation 
under,  iii.  387-388;  personal  compulsion  per- 
mitted by,  iii.  388 ;  private  aveugement  of 
injuries  allowed  by,  iii.  38S;  three  forms  of 
punishment  recognized  by,  iii.  388;  meaning 
of  supplicium  and  consecratio  capitis  in,  iii. 
389;  capital  punishment  under,  iii.  389; 
mixture  of  morals  and  jurisprudence  in,  iii. 
389-390;  evolution  of  legislation  by,  iii.  390; 
nature  of  sacramentum  under,  iii.  390-391; 
legal  actions  under,  iii.  391  ;  meaning  of 
manus  in,  iii.  391 ;  fiction  of  caput  in,  iii.  392  ; 
fiction  of  married  women  in,  iii.  393;  rules  of 
relating  to  familia,  iii.  393-394;  place  of  pater- 
familias according  to,  iii.  394  ;  theorv  of  debt 
under,  iii.  394-395;  borrowing  and  use  of 
oin  and  balance  according  to.  iii.  395-396; 
prevalence  of,  iii.  396. 

Romance  Languages,  Spring  out  of  Latin,  iii. 
334-335- 


Romanoff,  Oppressious  of  in  Poland,  v.  1S1- 
1S2. 

Romans,  The.  General  account  of,  iii.  219-396; 
Etruscau  precedence  of,  iii.  219-229;  Italican 
ancestors  of,  iii.  229-238 ;  subsistence  and 
primitive  conditions  of,  iii.  239-252;  social 
estate  of,  iii.  252-278;  culture  and  develop- 
ment of,  iii.  27S-2S9;  slaver)'  among,  iii.  2S9- 
295;  familra  of,  iii.  295-296;  baths  and  luxu- 
rious living  of,  iii.  297-306;  excessive  appe- 
tites of,  iii.  305-306;  drama  and  public  sports 
of,  iii.  307-320;  language  of,  iii.  320-336;  arts 
of,  iii.  336-361;  origin  of,  iii.  361-377;  laws 
and  constitution  of,  iii.  377-396;  gam  as- 
ceudency over  Spanish  races,  iv.  462. 

Rome,  Early  character  of,  iii.  241-243. 

Rowena,  Tradition  of,  iv.  722. 

Rovae  Prerogative,  Restrictions  laid  on  by  the 
Germans,  iv.  665-666. 

Ruddy  Races,  The,  Determined  by  scientific 
ethnology,  ii.  431-432;  distribution  of,  ii.  434; 
planted  themselves  in  Mesopotamia,  ii.  449 ; 
general  view  of  dispersion  of,  ii.  504;  effect 
great  changes  in  their  environment,  ii.  549- 
559;  general  consideration  of,  ii.  577-750;  iii. 
33-396;  iv.  397-762;  v.  33-386;  vi.  387-5S0; 
East  Aryan  division  of  considered,  ii.  577  - 
750;  West  Arvau  division  of  considered  (see 
Vols,  iii.,  iv.,  and  v.  33-98) ;  Semitic  division 
of  considered,  v.  199-472;  Hanntic  division 
of    considered,  vi.  473-580. 

Rudimentary  Organs,  Significance  of  in  the 
humau  bodv.  i.  114- 11  7. 

Rudra,  Place  of  in  Iudican  religion,  ii.  668. 

Ruiz,  Juan,  Literary  works  of,  iv.  4S4. 

Runes,  Employment  of  by  the  Goths  in  writing, 
iv.  700. 

Runsiens,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  512. 

Russele.-E,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  227- 
22S. 

Russians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  499-500; 
general  account  of,  v.  126-139;  emergence  of, 
v.  126;  vastness  of  territories  of,  v.  126-128; 
place  of  distribution  of,  v.  12S;  indifference 
of  the  maritime  possessions,  v.  130;  uniform 
development  of,  v.  130-131;  races  preceding, 
v.  131;  fountain  of  dispersion  of,  v.  131; 
hardiness  and  fecuudity  of,  v.  131-133  ;  ethnic 
contributions  to,  v.  133-134;  type  of  becomes 
permanent,  v.  134-135;  circumstances  pre- 
servative of  features  of,  v.  135-137;  absorb 
qualities  of  other  races,  v.  137-138  ;  divisions 
and  subdivisions  of,  v.  13S-139;  environment 
of,  v.  140-147;  inland  character  of  territories 
of,  v.  140;  climate  of  country  of,  v.  140;  the 
Russian  season,  v.  142-143;  reaction  of  nature 
on,  v.  144-145;  large  product  of  cereals  by, 
v.  145 ;  disposition  of  against  municipality, 
v.  146-147 ;  preference  of  for  village  commu- 
nities, v.  147. 

Rustic  Latin,  Prevalence  of  in  Portugal,  iv.  492. 

RuTei,  Conjuration  of,  v.  96. 

Ryngold,  Lithuanian  chieftain,  v.  11S-119. 

s. 

SAB/CANS,  THE,  Division  of  the  Arabians,  vi. 

446-447   (see  Arabs)  ;  divided  from   Somalis, 

vi.  466-467. 
Sabines,   The.  Early  contact  with  Romans,  iii. 

242-243  ;  contribute  religious  ideas  to  Romans, 

iii.  376-377. 
Sabme,  Native  name  of  Lapland,  vii.  348. 
Sachemship,  Follows  mother  in  Indian  descent, 

viii.  506. 
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Sacramentum,  Nature  of  in  Roman  law,  iii 
390-39 1- 

Sacrifice,  Naturalness  of  notion  of,  v.  251-252; 
of  the  Phoenicians,  v.  371. 

Sacrificial  Mounds,  Abundance  of  in  Western 
Europe,  iv.  541. 

Sagas,  Of  the  Norse  considered,  v.  36-49. 

Saint  Columba,  Ruins  of,  iv.  5S4. 

Sake,  Production  of  in  Japan,  vii.  150-151. 

Salian  Franks,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
501. 

Salians,  The,  Division  of  the  Frankish  race,  iv. 
704-705. 

Salic  Law,  Derivation  of,  iv.  70S. 

Saman-Veda.     (See  Veda.) 

Samnites,  The,  At  war  with  the  Romans,  iii. 
245-246. 

Samoans  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  512-515; 
account  of,  viii.  40S-409;  decline  in  race 
character  of,  viii.  408-409;  features  of,  viii. 
409. 

Samoveds,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  516; 
general  account  of,  vii.  334-340;  relation  of 
to  Ural-Altaics,  vii.  334  ;  ethnic  divisions  of, 
vii.  334;  name  of,  vii.  334;  social  system  and 
language  of,  vii.  334-336;  Twagi  and  Jurak 
divisions  of,  vii.  336;  superstitions  of,  vii. 
336-33s;  sufferings  of,  vii.  338-34°- 

Samuel,  Judge  in  Israel,  v.  294. 

Sand  Dunes,  Formation  of  considered,  i.  93-94. 

Sandwich  Islanders.     (See  Hawaiian!.) 

Sanskrit  Language,  An  element  in  linguistic 
ethnology,  ii.  420-421;  throws  light  on 
Fast  Aryan  departure,  ii.  479,  original  of 
Hindu  languages,  ii.  717. 

Sardis,  Capital  of  Lydia,  iii.  57. 

Sarmatians,  The,  Predecessors  of  the  Russians, 
v.  [31. 

Saturn,  Condition  of  in  planetary  system,  i. 
59-61. 

Saul,  King  of  Israel,  v.  296. 

Savage  Life,  General  conditions  of,  i.  365-384; 
use  of  metals  connected  with,  i.  36S;  evanes- 
cent traditions  of,  i.  36S-369;  perpetuates  cus- 
toms and  habits,  i.  370-371  ;  illustrations  of 
nature  of,  i.  371-372;  inquiry  into  origin  of, 
i.  374-375  ;  theory  of  an  age  of  gold  beyond, 
i-  376-380;  slow  emergency  from,  i.  3S1  ;  dif- 
fers from  deteriorated  race-life,  i.  383. 

Savagery,  Divers  aspects  of,  i.  265-274 ;  conten- 
tion of  with  wild  beasts,  i.  266;  varying  con- 
ditions of,  i.  270-274 ;  migratory  disposition 
of,  i.  274. 

Savaks,  The,  Division  of  Iudicau  population,  ii. 
6S4. 

Sawaioris,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  3S9- 
39S;  ethnic  relations  of,  viii,  3S9;  dispersion 
of,  viii.  3S9;  traditions  of,  viii.  390;  domestic 
estate  of,  viii.  390-392;  property  rights 
among,  viii.  392;  government  of,  viii.  392-393; 
industries  and  arts  of,  viii.  393-395;  manu- 
facturing skill  of,  viii.  394-395;  Shamanism 
of,  viii.  395-396;  ethnic  characteristics  of, 
viii.  396;  place  of  woman  among,  viii.  396- 
397;  human  sacrifices  of,  viii.  397;  cannibal- 
ism of,  viii.  397-39S. 

Saxons,  The,  Drive  back  Celts  in  Britain,  iv. 
564-565.     (See  Anglo-Saxons.) 

Scandinavian,  Meaning  of  the  term,  v.  50. 

Schliemann,  Henry,  Explores  Troy,  iii.  47-48; 
explorations  of  in  Argos,  iii.  74-76. 

Schmerling,  Dr.,  Explores  the  Engis  cavern,  i. 
290-293. 

Scholasticism,  Development  of  among  the  Arabs, 
vi.  412-415. 


Schools,  Of  the  Romans,  iii.  279-2S3;  of  the 
Roumanians,  iv.  516-517. 

Schwartalfaheim,  Land  of  bad  elves  in  Ger- 
man mythology,  iv.  672-674. 

Schwvtz,  Canton  of  mentioned,  v.  96. 

Science,  Development  of  in  Italy,  iv.  404-406; 
absence  of  spirit  of  among  the  Semites,  v. 
2S5-286;  of  the  Arabs,  vi.  411-412;  developed 
by  the  Egyptians,  vi.  502-503;  hampered  by 
dogmatism,  vi.  503;  makes  way  for  the  civil- 
ized life,    vi.    655-656;  of  the   Mexicans,  viii. 

533- 

Sciences,  The,  Testify  respecting  time  and  place 
of  the  beginning,  i.  42-150. 

Scientific  Ethnology,  Subject  of  considered, 
ii.  426-435  ;  methods  employed  in,  ii.  42S-431  ; 
tests  used  in  establishing,  ii.  428-429;  recog- 
nizes three  colors  of  the  human  body,  11 
429-430;  rejects  the  term  white,  ii.  430-431  ; 
Ruddy  races  determined  by,  ii.  431-432 ; 
Brown  races  determined  by,  ii.  432-433;  Black 
races  determined  by,  ii.  433-434. 

Scotch  Mind,  The  peculiarities  of,  iv.  602-605. 

Scots,  The,  Colonize  Ulster,  iv.  607-60S.  (See 
Gael.) 

Sculpture,  Triumphs  of  among  the  Gieeks,  iii. 
150-161  ;  flourishes  in  mediaeval  Italy,  iv. 
412-413;  perpetuated  to  modern  times,  iv. 
413;  of  the  Ninevites,  v.  218;  value  of  in  pre- 
serving records,  vi.  504. 

Scythians,  The,  Predecessors  of  the  Russians,  v. 
131 ;  ancestors  of  the  Calmucks,  vii.  276. 

Sea  Bathing,  Passion  for  among  the  Romans, 
iii.  302-304. 

Sea  Lapps,  Division  of  the  Lapps,  vii.  34S-352. 

Sea  Negroes,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  740. 

SecretiveneSS,  A  quality  of  the  Druidical  seers, 
iv.  544- 

Sedentary  Life,  Succeeds  the  nomadic  in  Iran, 
ii.  5S0. 

Seed  Planting,  Siamese  festival  of,  vi.  676-677. 

Selish  Family,  The,  Aboriginal  race  of  Pacific- 
group,  viii.  510. 

Seljukians,  The,  Division  of  the  Turkish  race, 
vii.  2S1.     (See   Turks.) 

Seminoles,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  524; 
division  of  Appalachians,  viii.  522. 

Semites,  The,  Place  of  in  biblical  chronology, 
ii.  414;  in  linguistic  chronology,  ii.  421;  in 
scientific  chronology,  ii.  452;  migrations  of. 
ii.  465-473;  primitive  low  concepts  of  in  re- 
ligion, ii.  591-592;  general  account  of,  v.  199- 
472;  Aramsean  division  of,  v.  199-242;  in- 
competency of  in  legislation,  v.  242;  Hebrew 
division  of,  v.  243-322;  Canaanitish  and  Syr- 
ian divisions  of,  v.  323-3S6;  Arabic  division 
of,  vi.  387-441;  Abyssinian  division  of,  vi. 
441-459;  Galla  and  Somali  divisions  of,  vi. 
459-472;  summary  view  and  statistics  of,  vi. 
471;  possibilities  and  prospects  of,  vi.  471- 
472. 

Semitic  Countries,  Modified  by  agency  of  man, 
ii,  555. 

Semitic  Migrations,  General  account  of,  ii.  463- 
473;  central  direction  of,  ii.  463-464;  tradition 
of  Abrahamites  respecting,  ii.  464-470;  sig- 
nificance of  patronymics  in  connection  with, 
ii.  464-470 ;  contribute  races  to  Canaan,  ii. 
465-466;  send  out  the  Joktanians,  ii.  466-467  ; 
Ishmaelites  a  result  of,  ii.  467-468;  primitive 
Hebrews  descended  from,  ii.  470-472;  Cypri- 
otes a  result  of,  ii.  471;  Ethiopians  derived 
from,  ii.   472;    Aram    the   central   seat   of,   ii. 

472-473- 

Semitic  Nomenclature,  Significance  of,  v.  204. 
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Semnones,  The,  Division  of  the  Teutonic  races, 

iv.  684-6S5  ;  rites  of,  vi.  6S5. 
Sempach,  Battle  of,  v.  97. 
Sena,  Temple  of  destroyed   and   rebuilt  by   the 

Druids,  iv.  546. 
Seneca,  Place  of  in  Latiu  literature,  iii.  329. 
Senecas,  The,  Division  of  the   Hurou-lroquois, 

viii.  506. 
Seraglio,   Institution   of  among  the  Turks,  vii. 

Serbonis,  Lake,  Character  of,  vi.  4S6. 

Serbs,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  499;  general 
account  of,  v.  192-198;  characteristics  of,  v. 
193;  intellectual  development  of,  v.  194-195; 
aspire  to  culture,  v.  195;  literature  of,  v.  195- 
196. 

Servetus,  Holds  doctrine  of  epigenesis,  i.  197. 

SEX  and  Marriage,  Among  the  Aryans,  consid- 
eration of,  ii.  595-605;  in  Roman  society,  iii. 
252-263. 

Sexual  Union,  Nature  of  considered,  ii.  596- 
605;  all  races  have  code  of,  ii.  59S-599. 

Shah,  The,  Place  of  in  Persian  system,  ii.  628- 
629. 

Shamanism,  Succeeded  by  Buddhism  among 
Burials,  vii.  248-250;  prevalence  of  in  Poly- 
nesia, viii.  388;  practiced  by  the  Sawaioris, 
viii.  397-398  ;  prevalence  of  in  Yakutsk,  vii. 
320;  displaced  in  Lapland,  vii.  350-351  ;  of 
the  Esquimaux,  viii.  452-456;  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois,  viii.  507;  general  prevalence  of 
among  the  Brown  races,  viii.  606;  of  the 
African  Nigritiaus,  viii.  681-686. 

Shan  States,  Character  of  productions  of,  vi. 
662-663. 

Sheiku-ul-Islam,  High  court  of  Turkey,  vii. 
302. 

Shell  Mounds,  Character  and  contents  of  dis- 
cussed, i,  320-331. 

Shelter,  An  essential  of  man-life,  ii.  573-576. 

Shem,  Headman  of  the  Noachites,  ii.  443-445; 
tradition  of,  v.  201-204. 

Shield,  Sacredness  of  among  the  Germans,  iv. 
660-661. 

Shinto,  Principal  element  in  Japanese  religion, 
vii.  207-208. 

Shipbuilding,  Lags  among  the  Romans,  iii.  341; 
practice  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  v.  358;  early 
development  of  among  the  Chinese,  viii. 
493-494- 

Shogunate,  Rise  of  in  Japan,  vii.  198-199. 

Shoshones,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  512-513. 

Siam,  Meaning  of  name  of,  vi.  671. 

Siamese,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  657-6S1 ; 
geographical  position  of,  vi.  657  ;  environ- 
ment of,  vi.  657-659;  productions  of,  vi.  659- 
662;  mineral  wealth  of,  vi.  662;  foreign  trade 
of,  vi.  662-663;  impeded  by,  vi.  663;  climate, 
vi.  663;  social  divisions  of,  vi.  663;  slavery 
among,  vi.  665;  temper  of,  vi.  665;  architect- 
ure of,  vi.  666  ;  language  of,  vi.  666-66S ;  liter- 
ature of,  vi.  668-669;  metallurgy  of,  vi.  669; 
capital  city  of,  vi.  669-670;  government  of, 
vi.  671-672;  judiciary  of,  vi.  672-674  ;  religion 
of,  vi.  674-677;  numbers  of,  vi.  677-678;  ethnic 
characteristics  of,  vi.  67S-6S:. 

Sidon,  Antiquity  of,  v.  34S;  appearance  and  glory 
of,  v.  366-367. 

Sidonians,  The,  Enterprises  of,  v.  348-349;  no- 
bility among,  v.   363-364.     (See  Phoenicians) 

SiGismund,  King  of  Poland,  v.  121. 

Signs,  Belief  in  among  the  Germans,  iv.  665-670; 
believed  in  by  American  aborigines,  viii. 
492. 

Silk,  Production  of  in  China,  vii.  45,  S5-S6. 


Silkworm,  The,  A  native  of  Greece,  iii.  103. 

Silurian  Period  in  Geology,  Considered,  i.  S4. 

Silver  Age,  Of  Latin  literature,  iii.  329-330. 

Sin,  Not  distinguished  from  crime  in  Jewish  law, 
v.  300-301. 

Sioux,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  497-505. 
(See  Dakoia-Sioiix.) 

Siva,  Bad  spirit  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  590;  place  of 
in  Indicau  religion,  ii.  668. 

Six  Nations,  The,  Enumeration  of,  viii.  497. 
(See  Huron-Iroquois.) 

Slavery,  Among  the  Persians,  ii.  631 ;  among  the 
Greeks,  iii.  191  ;  system  of  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  2S9-295  ;  origin  and  prevalence  of 
at  Rome,  iii.  2S9  ;  kinds  of  labor  peculiar  to, 
iii.  2S9-291;  skill  manifested  in,  iii.  291 ;  a  re- 
sult of  cruel  race  disposition,  iii.  291  ;  severe 
forms  of  at  Rome,  iii.  291-292  ;  horrors  of,  iii. 
292 ;  mitigated  by  humane  disposition,  iii. 
292-293;  special  alleviation  of  at  Rome,  iii. 
293;  respectable  services  required  of,  iii.  293- 
294;  political  aspects  of,  iii.  294;  historical 
course  and  end  of,  iii.  294-295;  hostility  of 
Christianity  to,  iii.  295  ;  of  the  Gael,  iv.  600  ; 
among  the  Germans,  vi.  637-63S;  among  the 
Arabs,  vi.  433 ;  among  the  Burmese,  vi.  648  ; 
of  the  Siamese,  vi.  663-665  ;  attempts  to  abol- 
ish, vi.  665 ;  of  the  Cambodians,  vi.  6S4-685 ; 
among  the  African   Nigritians,  viii.  650. 

SLAVES,  Property  rights  in  vinder  Roman  consti- 
tution, iii.  3S3-384. 

Slavic  Languages,  Account  of,  v.  1 51-156  ;  races 
speaking,  v.  153;  variety  of  development  of, 
v.  153-154;  possible  basis  of  Slavic  union,  v. 
154-155;  relations  of  to  other  Aryan  tongues, 
v.    155-156;    phonetic  peculiarities  of,  v.  156. 

Slavic  Races,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii. 
499-500. 

Slavs,  The,  General  account  of,  v.  m-198; 
Lithuanian  division  of,  v.  111-126;  Russians 
proper,  v.  126-139;  environment  of,  v.  140- 
147;  society  of,  v.  147-151  ;  languages  of,  v. 
151-156;  arts  of,  v.  157-159;  civil  institutions 
of,  v.  159-168;  Polish  division  of,  v  16S-1S4; 
Wendish  and  Czech  divisions  of,  v.  185-193; 
Croatian  division  of,  v.  193-195;  Serb  division 
of,  v.  195-198. 

Sledge  Dogs,  Of  the  Esquimaux,  viii.  449. 

Slovenes,  Ethnic  name  of  the  Wends,  v.  1S5. 

Smintheus,  Title  of  Apollo,  iii.  46. 

Society,  Of  the  Romans,  condition  'of,  iii.  252- 
278;  rude  virtues  of,  iii.  253-254;  tends  to  in- 
stitution of  home  and  family,  iii.  254;  insti- 
tutes monogamy,  iii.  255  ;  tends  to  three  con- 
ditions, iii.  255-256;  courtship  in,  iii.  256-258; 
disparagement  of  girls  in,  iii.  257-25S ;  free- 
dom of  the  sexes  in,  iii.  258;  rules  of  gallan- 
try in,  iii.  25S-259;  early  marriages  in,  iii. 
259;  wedding  formalities  in,  iii.  260;  divorce 
made  easy  in,  iii.  260-261;  rights  of  married 
women  in,  iii.  262  ;  heroism  of  primitive  ma- 
trons in,  iii.  262-263;  influence  of  Roman 
women  in  controlling  violence,  iii.  263-264; 
devotion  of  women  in,  iii.  265-266;  deteriora- 
tion of  under  the  empire,  iii.  266-267  ;  oblit- 
eration of  social  virtues  in,  iii.  26S-269 ;  sub- 
stitution of  pride  on  the  surface  of,  iii.  270- 
271;  turns  to  philosophy,  iii.  272-275;  revival 
of  under  the  Antonines,  iii.  276;  infected  by- 
Greek  culture,  iii.  277-278;  of  Provence  leads 
in  refinement,  iv.  436;  of  the  French  holds 
out  against  monarchy,  iv.  437 ;  of  the  He- 
brews, v.  253-264. 

Solar  System,  Consideration  of  as  an  abode  of 
life,  i.  56-S3. 
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Solitude,  Effects  of  on  German  character,  iv. 
630. 

Solomon's  Temple,  Character  of,  v.  278-281. 

Solon,  Prepares  constitution  for  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  iii.  171-176. 

Solonian  Constitution,  Account  of,  iii.  171- 
176. 

Soma,  Deity  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  5SS;  myth  and 
worship  of  among  the  Iranians,  ii   590. 

Somalis,  The,  General  account  of  vi.  465-469; 
ethnic  connections  of,  vi.  465 ;  division  of 
from  Sabaeans,  vi.  466;  traditions  of,  vi.  466- 
467,  language  of,  vi.  467-46S;  fiction  and  po- 
etry of,  vi.  46S;  government  of,  vi.  468;  coun- 
try of,  vi.  46S;  religion  of,  vi.  46S-469;  features 
of,  vi.  469. 

Somme  Vallev,  Character  of,  i.  328-329. 

Song,  Gift  of  related  with  ethnic  promise,  viii.  614. 

"Song  of  Hiawatha,"  Perpetuates  fame  of  Da- 
kota-Sioux, viii.  497. 

Sontals,  The,  Division  of  Indican  population,  ii. 
682-6S4. 

Sophetim.     (See  Suffetes.) 

Sorbs,  Ethnic  name  of  the  Wends,  v.  185. 

South  African  Nigritians,  Groups  of,  viii.  629; 
general  account  of,  viii.  631-63S. 

Southern  Semites,  Distribution  of,  vi.  387-389. 

Spaniards,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  460-4SS; 
melancholy  decline  of  iv.  460;  relations  of 
Iberians  and  Basques  to  origin  of,  iv.  460-462  ; 
Celtic  element  in,  iv.  462 ;  ascendency  of  Rome 
over,  iv.  462  ;  are  Latinized,  iv.  462  ;  conquered 
by  the  Goths,  iv  462-464;  influence  of  Visi- 
goths among,  iv.  464-465  ;  subjected  to  the  Mo- 
hammedans, iv.  465 ;  relieved  therefrom  iv. 
465-466;  slight  traces  of  Moorish  ascendency 
among,  iv.  467;  diffusion  of  learning  from, 
iv.  467-46S;  Moorish  architecture  survives 
among,  iv.  46S-470;  alienation  of  from  Islam- 
ites, iv.  470;  place  of  the  renegades  among, 
iv.  470-471  ;  chivalry  and  pilgrimages  among, 
iv.  470  ;  later  antecedents  of  character  of,  iv. 
471  ;  spirit  and  adventure  of,  iv.  471-473;  lust 
of  gold  among,  iv.  473;  reach  their  ethnic 
acme,  iv.  473  ;  dark  record  of  respecting  heri- 
tages, iv.  473;  Alva's  campaigns  illustrate  de- 
pravity of,  iv.  473-474,  fatal  climax  in  career 
of,  iv.  474-476;  decadence  of,  iv.  476,  ship- 
building and  commerce  decline  among,  iv. 
476-477,  reject  the  Reformation,  iv.  477,  sum- 
mary of  raceelementsof,  iv.  477-478;  language 
of,  iv.  479-480;  Castilian  and  Catalan  dialects 
spoken  by,  iv.  4S0;  subvarieties  of  speech  of, 
iv.  480-4S1 ;  place  of  Catalan  in  speech  of,  iv. 
481-482;  influences  fixing  language  of,  iv. 
482 ;  easiness  of  intercourse  with  peoples  of 
the  north,  iv.  482;  relations  of  literature  and 
language  of,  iv.  4S2-484;  literary  evolution  of, 
iv.  484-486;  failure  of  political  crises  among, 
iv.  4S6-488;  preserve  in  good  manner  the 
Roman  type,  iv.   519. 

Spanish  Language,  Origin  of,  iii  335. 

Sparta,  Market-place  of  described,  iii.  109-110. 

Spartans,  The,  Institutions  of  hinted  at,  iii.  113, 
116;  discipline  of  children  of,  iii.  116-118; 
evolution  of  civil  society  among,  iii.  164-169; 
tend  to  aristocracy  and  oligarchy,  iii.  165; 
develop  military  constitution,  iii.  166;  system 
of  landownership  among,  iii.  167;  oppose  the 
amassing  of  wealth,  iii.  167-169;  regard  war 
as  the  honorable  estate,  iii.  168;  communal 
table  instituted  among,  iii.  169;  diverge  from 
the  Athenians,  iii.  169-170. 

Species,  Origin  of  considered,  i.  1S3-264;  Dar- 
win's  treatise  on,   i.    198-199,   211;  history  of 


considered,  i.  204-236;  true  evolution  of,  i. 
212-236;  term  a  misnomer  in  nature,  ii.  538- 
539;  all  human  varieties  fall  within  a  single, 
ii.  541. 

Spectroscope,  Influence  of  in  promoting  new 
concept  of  nature,  i.  210-211. 

Spheroidal  Form  of  Earth.  Furnishes  data  of 
time  measurement   i.  S'-ss. 

Spices,  Collocation  of  with  venomous  reptiles  and 
insects,  vi.  737. 

Spinning  Dervishes,  Account  of,  vi.  562. 

Spiritual  Causation,  Sought  by  the  Semitic 
mind,  ii.  563. 

Spirituality,  Absence  of  from  Greek  theology, 
iii,  1S0. 

Sports  of  the  Romans,  Considered,  iii.  307-320; 
pass  from  the  drama  to  the  circus,  iii.  308-309; 
amphitheater  demanded  bv,  iii  309-311  ;  cul- 
minated in  the  Maximus,  iii.  311-312,  take 
character  of  races,  iii,  312-314;  companies 
organized  to  promote,  iii.  313-314;  patronized 
by  the  great,  iii.  314,  political  results  from, 
iii.  314;  scenes  in  connection  with,  iii.  316; 
become  bloody,  iii.  316-317;  progress  to  glad- 
iatorial shows,  iii.  31S-320. 

"Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,''  One  of  the 
Confucian  classics,  vii,  75. 

Sraosha,  Angel  of  light  to  the  Iranians,  ii.  5S6. 

Standards,  Used  in  German  battle,  iv.  663. 

Stanley,  Reveals  the  Dark  Continent,  viii.  626; 
African  map  of  referred  to,  viii  633:  discov- 
ers the  Pygmies,  viii.  660 

Stannary  Courts,  Juridical  institutions  of  the 
Cornish,  iv.  5S6. 

Stature  of  Man,  Diversity  in,  ii.  567-571 ;  in  re- 
lation to  geographical  elevation,  iv.  754;  of 
the  Egyptians,  vi.  542-544;  of  the  Quicliuas, 
viii.  566. 

Steppes,  The,  Character  of,  v.  145. 

STONE,  Use  of  by  the  Romans  as  building  ma- 
terial, in.  353-355- 

Stone  Implements,  General  consideration  of,  i. 
100-109;  varieties  of,  i.  102-108;  relations  of  to 
human  development,  i.  27S-284,  303-307,  313- 
316,  321-325,  32S-331. 

Stonehenge,  Ruins  of  described,  i.  333-336. 

"Story  of  Mohar,"  Classic  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, vi.  512. 

Story-telling,  Influences  career  of  French  lit- 
erature, iv.  432-434. 

Streknstrup,  Investigates  shell  mounds  of  the 
north,  i,  321-322. 

Structure  of  Living  Forms,  Identity  of,  i.  208- 
209. 

Struggle  for  Existence,  Darwin's  explication 
of,  i.  212-231  ;  how  manifested,  i.  214-223;  ex- 
amples of,  i.  216-222;  Malthusian  laws  apart 
of,  i.  216;  three  general  forms  of,  i.  217;  be- 
gins with  germ  life,  i,  217-219;  extends  to 
plants,  i.  219:  variations  of  in  individual  and 
species,  i.  219-221 ;  example  of  in  cats  and  red 
clover,  i.  219-221  ;  reinforced  by  disease  and 
death,  i,  221-224  ;  assisted  also  by  climate  and 
domestication,  i.  222-226;  strongest  on  the 
line  of  sexual  selection,  i.  226-22S;  holds 
alike  of  the  individual  and  the  race,  i.  22S- 
229;  man-life  a  result  of,  i.  232-236;  applied  to 
man  and  nature,  i.  236-254. 

Succession,  Principals  of  among  the  Gael,  iv.  598. 

Sudanese  Racks,  The,  General  account  of,  viii. 
617-634;  environment  of,  viii.  620;  influence 
of  Europe  among,  viii.  621-622;  classification 
of,  viii.  628-629. 

Sudra,  Caste  of  the  Indicans,  ii.  67S  represents  ex- 
treme of  Hindu  development,  ii.  724. 
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Suevi,  The,  Place  of  among  the  Teutonic  races, 
iv.  67S-680. 

SuFFETES,  Consuls  of  the  Carthaginians,  v.  376- 
377- 

Sugar  Cane,  Production  of  iu  China,  vii.  43. 

Suliotes,  The,  Notice  of  character  ol,  iii, 
212. 

Sultan,  Place  of  among  the  Arabs,  vi.  436;  or- 
ganization of  household  of  vii.  28S-290. 

Sumatrans,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  721- 
732;  tropical  situation  of,  vi.  721  ;  environment 
of,  vi.  721-724;  minerals  of,  vi.  724;  contrast 
of  with  Europeans,  vi  726;  likeness  of  to  Ma- 
laccans,  vi  726:  domestic  institutions  of,  vi. 
726-727;  language  of.  vi.  727-728;  government 
of,  vi.  72S-730  .  features  of,  vi.  730-731;  can- 
nibalism of,  vi.  731;  piracy  of,  vi.  731-732; 
courage  and  ferocity  of,  vi    732. 

Sun,  The,  First  object  of  natural  adoration,  vi. 
532-533- 

Sun  Worship,  Practiced  by  the  Incas,  viii.  564. 

Sunrise  Kingdom.     (See  Dai  Nippon.) 

Superstition,  Of  the  Iranians  li.  582-595;  of 
the  Indicans,  11.  654-676,  735-737  ;  associated 
with  the  empire,  iii.  352  353;  originates  in 
dread  of  nature,  iii.  370;  engendered  in  the 
dark,  iii.  371-372;  prevalence  of  among  the 
Romans,  iii.  372;  grows  into  augury,  iii.  372; 
infects  literature  iii.  376;  predominant  over 
the  Druids,  iv.  540;  of  the  Gael,  iv.  600-601; 
nature  of  among  the  Germans,  iv.  667-677;  of 
the  Madagascans,  vi.  798-800 ;  prevalence  of 
among  the  Coreaus,  vii  267-268;  of  the  Sam- 
oyeds,  vii.  336-338;  of  the  Alaskans,  viii.  463- 
464;  of  the  American  aborigines,  viii.  491- 
495;  of  the  Huron-Iroquois,  viii.  507;  of  the 
Quichuas,  viii.  569;  of  the  Veddahs,  viii.  697; 
of  the  Australians,  viii    719-720. 

Supplicium,  Method  of  in  Roman  law,  iii.  3S9. 

Survival  of  Fittest  Forms  Fundamental  law 
of  evolution,  i.  212-226 

SuTTeeism,  Rite  of  considered  ii,  671-672. 

Swedes,  The,  General  account  of.  v.  68-90  prim- 
itive distribution  of,  v.  68;  relation  of  to  the 
Goths,  v.  6S-70;  condition  and  classes  of,  v. 
70;  kingship  among,  v.  71  ;  social  conflict  of, 
v.  71  ;  growth  of,  v.  71  ;  monarchy  among,  v. 
71-72;  rank  and  race  connections  of,  v.  74; 
means  of  subsistence  of,  v.  74;  rural  char- 
acter of  v.  74;  intellectual  condition  of.  v.  74- 
75;  accept  Protestantism,  v.  75;  constitution 
of  v.  75;  struggle  of  classes  among,  v.  76; 
ascendency  of  king  over,  v,  77-78;  adminis- 
trative system  of,  v.  78;  Riksdag  of,  v.  78; 
senate  and  judiciary  of,  v.  7S-79;  courts  of,  v. 
79-80;  heredity  and  election  among,  v.  81  ;  his- 
torical vicissitudes  of,  v.  81-S3;  language  of, 
v.  S4-90. 

Swedish  Language,  Account  of,  v.  84-90. 

Swerkers,  The,  Struggle  of  with  the  Bonder,  v. 
Si -83. 

Swiss,  The,  General  account  of,  v.  91-110;  inter- 
mediate between  Celt  and  German,  v.  91  ;  of 
Helvetian  descent,  v.  91-94;  Germanic  ele- 
ments in,  v.  94;  free  cities  and  confederation 
of,  v.  94-96;  Everlasting  League  of,  v.  96; 
struRg'e  °f  with  Austriaus.  v.  96-97;  affected 
by  mountainous  environment,  v.  9S-99 ;  vital 
statistics  of,  v.  99;  relation  of  to  land  system, 
v.  99-100;  architecture  of,  v.  100-101 ;"  vigor 
of,  v.  101 ;  manufacturers  of,  v.  102-103;  edu- 
cational system  of,  v.  103-107;  intellectual 
freedom  of,  v.  107-109;  teachers  among,  v. 
10S-110;  character  of,  v.  no. 

Syllabary,  Of  the  Japanese,  vii.  174. 


Syllogism,  Use  of  by  the  Scotch   and   English, 

iv.  604-605. 
Syriac  Literature,  Rise  of,  v.  384-386. 
Syssitia,  Institution  of  among  the  Spartans,  iii, 


T. 

TABOO,  Theory  and  practice  of,  viii.  397. 

Tacitus,  Place  of  in  Latin  literature,  iii.  329; 
account  of  the  Germans  given  by,  iv.  630-631 ; 
imperfect  views  of  respecting  the  Goths,  iv. 
702-703. 

Tagals,  The,  Tribe  of  Philippines,  vi.  778. 

Tahitians,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  409- 
417  ;  isolation  of,  viii.  409;  productions  of,  viii. 
411  ;  physical  superiority  of,  viii.  411  ;  chiefs 
and  priests  of,  viii.  411  ;  means  of  subsistence 
of,  viii.  411-413;  language  of,  viii.  413  ;  govern- 
ment of,  viii.  413-415;  decline  of,  viii.  415- 
416;  manner  of  life  of,  viii.  416;  ethnic  traits 
of,  viii.  416-417. 

Taj  Mahal  of  Agra,  Description  of,  ii.  731-732. 

Tajiks,  The,  Place  and  character  of,  ii.  61S-619; 
ethnic  traits  of,  ii.  619. 

Tamerlane,  Empire  of  over  the  Mongols,  vii.  232- 

Tamils,  The,  Notices  of,  viii.  695. 

Tanah  Malayu.  Meaning  of,  vi.  705. 

"Tao  Teh  King,"  Bible  of  Taoism,  vii.  113. 

Tarapons,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  375-3S9  ; 
place  of,  in  Polynesia,  viii.  375-379;  classifica- 
tion of,  viii.  377;  productions  of,  viii.  377— 
379;  meaning  of  name  of,  viii.  381  ;  general 
distribution  of,  viii.  381-383  ;  ethnic  character- 
teristics  of,  viii.  383;  naturalness  of  develop- 
ment of,  viii.  383-384  ;  degradation  of  women 
among,  viii.  384;  navigation  of,  viii.  384; 
language  of,  viii.  3S6;  religion  of,  viii.  386- 
388;  missionary  cause  among,  viii,  388-389. 

Tarouinii,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  226. 

Tarshish,  Founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  v.  361. 

Tartars,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongol  race,  vii. 
233-234;  general  account  of,  vii.  271-281  ;  with- 
out possession  of  territory,  vii.  271  ;  numbers 
and  distribution  of,  vii.  271 ;  divisions  of,  vii. 
273;  typified  in  Calmucks,  vii.  273;  slight 
departure  of  from  barbarism,  vii.  275  ;  forbid- 
ding aspects  of,  vii.  275;  described  by  Pallas, 
vii.  275-276;  features  of,  vii.  276;  offspring  of 
Scythians,  vii.  276;  race  affinity  with  Turco- 
mans, vii.  276-27S;  Uigur  division  of,  vii.  278; 
Petcheneg  division  of,  vii.  279-280;  Seljukian 
division  of,  vii.  281. 

Tasmanians,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  737- 
742;  affinities  of  with  Papuans,  viii.  738;  Ers- 
kine's  investigations  respecting,  viii.  739-740. 

Tattooing,  Process  of  among  the  Maoris  de- 
scribed, viii.  432-433;  process  of  by  the  Aus- 
tralians, viii.  710-716. 

Taxation,  Adjusted  according  to  wealth  among 
the  Greeks,  iii.  172-174;  Siamese  system  of, 
vi,  6S0. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Extract  from  relative  to  Ice- 
landic millennial,  v.  41. 

Tea,  Production  of  in  India,  ii.  706. 

Tell,  William,  Historical  episode  of,  v.  96. 

Temperance,  Enjoined  by  the  Koran,  vi.  437- 
438;  of  the  Chinese,  vii.  130. 

Tennessee  Valley,  Abounds  in  prehistoric  re- 
mains, i.  34S-353- 

Terra-coTTA  Work,  Of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  223- 
224. 

Testament,  Nature  of  under  Roman  law,  iii.  385. 

Tetrarchies  of  Jud/Ea,  Notice  of,  v.  29S-299. 

Teucer,  Race  of  considered,  iii.  45-48. 
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Teutonic  Languages,  An  element  in  linguistic 
ethnology,  ii.  420-421. 

Teutonic  Peoples,  The,  Comparison  of  with 
the  Celts,  iv.  5S0-5S1  ;  general  account  of,  iv. 
623-762;  Germania  the  home  of,  iv.  623-631; 
women  and  society  of,  iv.  632-645;  life  and 
character  of  the  ancient,  iv.  645-657;  spirit  of 
war  among,  iv.  658-666;  mythology  of,  iv.  667- 
677;  distribution  of,  iv.  677-6SS;  Goths  as  a 
division  of,  iv.  688-703;  Franks  and  Vandals 
divisions  of,  iv.  703-712;  North  German  tribes 
of,  iv.  713-721  ;  Anglo-Saxon  division  of,  iv. 
721-737;  Norman  division  of,  iv.  737-752; 
Danish  division  of,  iv.  752-762 ;  contradictory 
methods  of,  v.  81-82. 

Teutonic  Races,  The,  Ethuic  derivation  of,  ii. 
49S-502;  connection  of  with  Slavs  considered, 
ii.  49S-499  ;  divergence  between  Teutons  and 
Slavs,  ii.  499. 

Tezcatlipoca,  Brahma  of  the  Aztecs,  viii.  536. 

Theaters,  Structure  of  among  the  Romans,  iii. 
358-359. 

THEOCRACY,  Establishment  of  by  Israel,  v.  248; 
outline  of,  v.  291-296;  prevalence  of  in  Egvpt, 
vi.  525. 

Theodore  II,  Notice  of,  vi.  454. 

Theodoric  the  Great,  Emperor  of  the  Goths, 
iv.  706. 

Theogony,  Of  the  Germans  considered,  iv.  671- 
677. 

Theology,  Schools  of  in  Arabia,  vi.  411. 

Therm.E,  Building  of  under  the  Romans,  iii.  301- 
3°4- 

Thibetans,  The,  General  account  of,  vi.  592-630: 
resources  of,  vi.  592-605;  social  institutions 
of,  vi.  605-607;  language  of,  vi.  608-610;  litera- 
ture of,  vi.  610-612;  religion  of,  vi.  612-626; 
ethnic  characteristics  of,  vi,  627-630. 

Thor,  The  thunderer  of  German  mythology, 
iv.  676-677. 

Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  Norse  sea  king,  v.  49. 

Thoroughfares,  Of  the  Japanese,  vii.  190. 

Thorstein,  Norse  sea  king,  v.  49. 

TilORWALD,  Xorse  sea  king,  v.  49. 

Thracians,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  79-S2 ; 
linguistic  monuments  of,  iii.  79;  primitive 
condition  of,  iii.  79-80;  tribal  names  of,  iii. 
So;  superstition  and  myth  of,  iii.  82. 

Thrai.l,  Civil  division  of  the  Icelanders,  v.  43. 

Tiger,  The,  Abounds  in  India,  ii.  690;  hunt  of, 
ii.  697;  elephants  used  to  take,  ii.  697. 

TlGREANS,  The,  Account  of,  vi.  448-451. 

Tigris,  Assists  race  evolution,  v.  205-206. 

Tilks,  Use  of  in  mosque  building,  vi.  41S. 

Time  and  Place  of  the  Beginning,  General 
discussion  of,  i.  37-182;  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecting,  i.  37-55;  astronomical  argu- 
ment respecting,  i.  55-S3;  argument  from 
geology  respecting,  i.  83-100;  archaeological 
proofs  respecting,  i.  100-108;  palaeontological 
proofs  respecting,  i.  10S-113;  ethnological  ar- 
gument respecting,  i.  1 14-127;  bearing  of  his- 
tory and  tradition  on,  i.  128-13S;  chronological 
inquiry  respecting,  i.  138-150;  final  estimate 
of,  i.  150;  quest  of  Eden,  i.  150-158;  argu- 
ment from  migration  respecting,  i.  158-1S2; 
location  of  Lemuria,  i.  173-182. 

Time  Measurement,  Means  of  determining,  i. 
85-100. 

Timur  Lenck.     (See  Tamerlane.) 

Tinnehs,  The,  Coast  people  of  the  Northwest, 
viii.  439;  general  account  of,  viii.  456-466. 
(See  Alaskan  Tinnehs.) 

Tinniere,  The,  Furnishes  evidence  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  man,  i.  9S. 


Tiras,  Headman  of  the  Jap'.iethites.  ii.  47S. 
Tirvns,    Seat    of    Pelasgian    culture,    iii.    72-76; 

citadel  of,  in    73. 
Titicaca  Lake,  Antiquities   associated  with,   vi. 

565-566,  577. 
Tobacco,  Production  of  in  India,  ii.  705-706. 
Todas,  The,  Notices  of,  viii.  695 
TOGARMAH,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  ii.  477. 
ToiLET,  Of  Japanese  women   described,  vii.  156- 

'59- 

Tokio,  Architecture  of.  vii.  187-1SS. 

Toltf.cs,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  53S-541  , 

primacy  of  in  American  civilization,  viii.  538- 

539;    affinity   of   with    Aztecs,    viii.    539-540, 

language  of,  viii.  540-541. 
Tombs,  Structure  of  among  the  Arabs,  vi.  421- 

422. 
Tombs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Account  of, 

vi-  514-517- 
Tonmi  Sambhota,  Brings  alphabet  into  Thibet, 

vi.  610-61 1. 
Torture,  Use   of  among  the  Chinese,   vii.   104- 

109;  emplovment  of  by  the  Coreans,  vii.  266. 
Trade,  In  Chinese  cities,  vii.  92-94. 
Tradition,  Definition  of,  i.  49-51,  bears  witness 

respecting    the   antiquitv    of    man,   i.    49-51, 

128-138. 
Trajan's  Column.  Erected  at  Rome,  iv.  508. 
Triad,  Of  the  Druidical   priesthood,  iv.  544-546; 

form  of  poetical  expression  among  the  Welsh, 

iv.  5S2 ;  form  of  same  among  the  Bretons,  iv. 

589-590-. 
Trial,  A  criterion  of  government,  iii.  164. 
Trojan  War,  Origin  and  story  of,  iii.  43-4S. 
Trotter.  Coutts,  F.xtract  from,  vi  667. 
Troubadours,  Character  of  in  mediaeval  F"  ranee, 

iv.  430-432  ;  age  of  in  Provence,  iv.  502. 
Troy,  Story  of,  ii.  43-4S;  arts  of,  iii.  47. 
Tschuwanzes,  The.  Account  of,  vii.  328. 
Tsongkhapa,     Leads     reformation     among    the 

Thibetans,  vi.  619-621. 
Tuariks,  The.  Ethnic  derivation  of  considered, 

ii.  460-461  ;  character  of,  vi.  570-572. 
TuaTHA    DE  Danann,    Invaders   of  Ireland,  iv. 

606-607. 
Tubal,  Headman  of  the  Japhethites,  ii.  478. 
Tuelches,   The,  Division    of    Patagonians,  viii. 

534- 

Tuisco,  Deity  of   the   German   race.   iv.   630-631. 

Tumuli  of  Great  Britain  and  the  North, 
Character  of  described,  i.  331-346;  different 
kinds  of,  i.  331-332;  abundance  of  remains 
in,  i.  352;  belong  to  age  of  bronze,  i.  333; 
illustrate  condition  of  mediaeval  life,  i.  335- 
346;  exemplify  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
dead,  i  357-340;  kinds  of  skulls  found 
therein,  i.  339-340;  sarcophagi  and  contents 
in  the  mounds,  i.  340-342;  practice  of  incin- 
eration illustrated  in,  i.  343-344;  classifica 
lion  of  skeletons  and  implements  in.  i.  344- 
346. 

TuNGUSES,  The.  General  account  of,  vii.  329-333; 
division  of,  vii.  329;  religion  of.  vii.  329;  di- 
visions of,  vii.  329;  Siberian  branch  of,  vii. 
329-330;  Dog  division  of,  vii.  330;  Forest  di- 
vision of.  vii.  330;  Shamanism  of,  vii.  333; 
prejudice  of  against  Russians,  vii.  333  ;  race 
affinities  of,  vii.  333. 

TUNGUSIC  Races,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  517. 

Tunisians,  The,  Religion  of,  v.  380;  character  of, 
vi.  568-569. 

Tupis.  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  593-600;  di- 
visions of,  viii.  594;  subgroups  of,  viii.  596; 
features  of,  viii.  596-59S;  languages  of.  viii. 
599-600;  ethnic   traits  of,  viii.  600;    abilities 
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of,  viii.  600;  personal  habits  of,  viii.  600-602  ; 
arts  and  industries  of,  viii.  602;  skill  of  in 
weapons  and  war,  viii- 602-603.  (See  Guarani- 
Brazilians.) 

TURANIAN,  Nomenclature  and  place  of,  vi.  5S3. 

Turanian  Languages,  Used  only  monosyllables, 
vii.  171. 

Turcomans,  The,  Ascendency  of  in  Syria,  v.  3S4  ; 
begin  as  iron  forgers,  vii.  297,  industries  and 
manufactures  of,  vii.  297-301.      (See  Tin  ks  ) 

Turkish  Language,  Account  of,  vii.  292-293. 

Turks,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  276-2S1  ; 
evolution  of,  vii  281-291 ;  literature  and  arts 
of,  vii.  292-301;  government  and  society  of, 
vii.  302-314;  race  affinities  of,  vii.  276-278; 
name  of.  vii.  27S;  geographical  origin  of,  vii. 
27S;  Uigur  ancestry  of,  vii  27S;  Petcheneg 
division  of,  vii.  279;  diffusion  of  from  the 
Altais,  vii.  279;  Seljukiau  division  of,  vii. 
2S0-2S1 ;  become  known  as  Turcomaus,  vii. 
281  ;  Ottoman  empire  of,  vii.  281-284;  extent 
of  territories  of,  vii.  2S3-2S4;  areas  and  num- 
bers included  in,  vii.  2S4;  domestic  estate 
of  accounted  for,  vii.  2S4 ;  infected  with  Per- 
sian Mohammedanism,  vii.  284-286;  false 
judgment  of  Western  peoples  regarding,  vii 
286-28S;  former  barbarity  and  coldness  of, 
vii.  28S;  prevalence  of  polygamy  among,  vii. 
2SS;  harem  of,  vii.  2S8;  household  organiza- 
tion of,  vii.  2SS-290,  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of,  vii.  290;  educational  system  of, 
vii.  290-291  ;  language  of,  vii.  292-293;  rise  of 
literature  among,  vii.  293-297;  arts  and  in- 
dustries of,  vii.  297-299;  manufacturing  inter- 
ests of,  vii.  299-301;  autocracy  of,  vii.  302; 
theocratic  element  in  government  of,  vii.  302 
303;  administration  of,  vii.  303-304;  vices  of 
political  system  of,  vii.  304-305  ;  landed  aris- 
tocracy of,  vii.  303-306;  civil  polity  of,  vii. 
306;  standing  armies  of,  vii.  306-307;  repre- 
sentations of  Islam,  vii.  307;  bad  features  of 
civilization  of,  vii  307;  misrepresentations 
of,  vii.  309;  merits  and  demerits  of,  vii.  309; 
wide  distribution  of,  vii.  309;  features  of,  vii. 
310;  approximation  of  to  European  standards, 
vii.  310;  effect  of  harem  on,  vii.  310-311  ;  se- 
raglios of,  vii.  311-312;  ancient  race  qualities 
preserved  by,  vii.  314. 

Tuscan  Style  "of  Architecture,  Examples  of, 

"i-  345  "346- 

Tuscaroras,  The,  Division  of  the  Huron -Iro- 
quois, viii.  506. 

TwAGI,  Division  of  the  Samoyeds,  vii.  336. 

Twelve  Tables,  Basis  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
iii.  390;  in  compilation,  iii.  393. 

Tyre,  Appearance  and  glory  of,  v.  366-367. 

Tyrians,  The,  Dependence  of  Hebrews  on,  v. 
2S2 ;  enterprises  of,  v.  34S-349;  nobility 
among,  v.  363-364.     (See  Pha'nicians) 

u. 

UQR0=F1NNS,    THE,    General    account  of,    vii. 

340-352- 
UIGURS,  The,  Division  of  the  Turkish  race,  vii. 

278.     (See  Turks.) 
Ulfilas,  Translates   the  Scriptures  into  Gothic, 

iy.  510;  life  and  work  of,  iv.  693-694. 
Umbro-Sabellians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of, 

ii.  493. 
Uniformity  of  Nature,  Law  of  considered,   i. 

85-87. 
Unity",  Oi  design  throughout  the  universe,  i.  20S- 

211. 
Universities,  Of  the  Swiss,  v.  105-107. 


UPSALA,  Seat  of  Worship  of  Woiliu,  v.  70. 
Ural-Altaic  Races,  Derivation  of,  ii.  516-517. 
Ural-Altaics,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  340- 

35.2. 
Uri,  Canton  of  mentioned,  v.  96. 
Ushas,  Hymn  to,  ii.  661. 
Uxmal,  Architectural  remains  of,  viii.  550. 

V. 

VAISYA,  Caste  of  the  Indicans,  ii.  677-67S. 

Valhalla,  Home  of  the  immortal  in  German 
mythology,  iv.  674 

Valois,  House  and  court  of  described,  iv.  438. 

Vandals,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  500-501  ; 
general  account  of,  iy.  711-712;  emergeuceof, 
iv.  711 ;  plant  a  state  in  Africa,  iv.  712. 

Vanity,  Of  American  aborigines,  viii.  496. 

Variation,  Law  of,  Explained  and  applied,  i. 
213-224;  intensified  by  growth,  i.  214;  ex- 
amples of,  i.  215-216;  results  from  struggle 
for  existence,  i.  217-224;  results  from  secular 
and  climatic  causes,  i.  222-224. 

Varro,  Transmits  examples  of  ancient  Latin,  iii. 

325- 

Varuna,  Hymns  to,  11.  661. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  Discoveries  of,  iv.  491. 

Vases,  Of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  224;  of  primitive 
Rome,  iii  339-340- 

Vayu,  Deity  of  the  Iranians,  ii.  58S. 

Veda,  The,  Nature  of  considered,  ii.  656-65S  ; 
extracts  from,  ii.  65S-660;  speculations  and 
refinement  growing  out  of,  ii.  662-669. 

Veddahs,  The,  Notices  of,  vi.  786-787 ;  features 
of,  vi.  786;  mythology  of,  vi.  786-787;  general 
account  of,  viii.  691-701  ;  place  of  affinities  of, 
viii.  693;  distribution  of  in  Ce3don,  viii.  693, 
divisions  of,  viii.  693-694;  varying  progress 
of,  viii.  695;  relations  of  to  Todas,  viii.  695; 
traits  of,  viii.  695;  mental  ability  of,  viii.  695- 
697;  superstitions  of,  viii.  697;  ceremonials 
of,  viii.  697;  affinities  of  with  other  Blacks, 
viii.  697;  decline  of,  viii.  699;  possible  route 
of  to  Australia,  viii.  699-701. 

Vedic  Literature,  Throws  light  ou  East  Aryan 
departure,  ii.  481-4S2 ;  account  of,  ii.  656- 
662. 

Vegetation,  Of  Arabia,  vi.  395-397. 

Veii,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  226. 

Vendidad,  The,  Corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Pen- 
tateuch, ii.  5S3. 

Venetians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  495. 

Venice,  Republic  of  in  Middle  Ages,  iv.  417-419. 

Verdun,  Treaty  of  considered,  iy.  719. 

Vergil,  Describes  the  Gauls,  iv.  620. 

Verrazzano,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406. 

Vespucci,  Man  of  Florence,  iv.  406. 

Viceroyalty,  System  of  in  Chinese  government, 
vii.  101-102. 

Vikings,  The,  Seats  of  in  Iceland,  v.  37 ;  origin 
of,  v.  57. 

Vilayet,  Political  division  among  the  Turks,  vii. 

3°4- 

Village  Community,  Preference  of  Russians 
for,  v.  147-150. 

Village  System,  Of  the  Russians,  v.  162-163. 

Village  Veddahs,  The,  Division  of  the  Ved- 
dahs, viii.  694. 

Vine,  The,  A  product  of  Greece,  iii.  103;  preva- 
lence of  in  Italy,  iii.  239. 

Viney'ards,  Of  the  Hebrews,  v.  252. 

Violin,  Perfected  by  the  Armati,  iv.  414. 

Virtue,  Place  of  in  Roman  society,  iii.  258  ab- 
sence of  among  the  Australians,  viii.  722. 

Vishnu,  Place  of  in  Indican  religion,  ii.  668. 
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Visigoths,  Thk,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  ii.  500-502; 
gain  ascendency  over  the  Spanish  race,  iv. 
462-464;  kingdom  established  by,  iv.  464  ;  ex- 
cellence of  administration  of,  iv.  464-465; 
evolution  of  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
iv.  696-697  ;  supremacy  of  in  Spain,  iv.  696-698  ; 
system  of  writing  of,  iv.  700-702;  relation  of 
to  Christianity,  iv.  703. 

VlTl  Leyu,  Greatest  of  the  Eiji  islands,  viii.  417. 

Vlach,  Language  of  the  Wallachians,  iv.  510-51 1. 

Vocabulary,  Nature  of  in  Algonquin  languages, 
viii.  481, 

Vocal  Organs,  Affected  by  physical  conditions, 
iii.  321. 

VolaTERR.E,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  227. 

VOLCAXirs,  Architect  of  primitive  Rome,  iii.  339. 

Volcanoes,  Of  Java,  iv.  733;  extinct  in  Borneo, 
vi.  753- 

Volgan  Calmucks,  Division  of  Calmuck  race, 
vii.  273-274. 

Volscians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of.  ii.  495. 

VOLSINII,  Old  city  of  the  Etruscans,  iii.  226. 

Voodooism,  Prevalence  of  among  American  Ni- 
gricans, viii.  68S. 

VORTIGERN,  Tradition  of,  iv.  722. 

Vowels  of  Latin,  Sharpened  in  development, 
iii.  326;  preferred  for  ultimate  svllables,  iii. 
327-32S. 

w. 

WALES,  Contended  for  by  Celts  and  Saxons,  iv. 
726-727. 

Wali,  Place  of  among  the  Arabs,  vi.  436. 

Wallace,  Alfred  Russel.  Competes  with  Dar- 
win as  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  i. 
1 98. 

Wallachians,  The,  Origin  of,  iii.  335;  general  ac- 
count of,  iv.  506-520  ;  geographical  limitations 
of,  iv.  506;  relations  of  with  Dacians  and  Ro- 
mans, iv.  506-507;  connection  of  with  ancient 
Gette,  iv.  507  ;  contact  of  with  Daci,  iv.  507-50S  ; 
ethnic  evolution  of,  iv.  508-509;  under  Turk- 
ish domination,  iv.  510;  historical  vicissitudes 
of,  iv.  510-513 ;  at  bottom  a  Roman  people, 
iv.  510;  language  of,  iv.  510-511;  outspread- 
ing of  into  surrounding  regions,  iv.  511  —5 1 3 ; 
predominance  of  original  elements  in,  iv. 
512;  lack  of  geographical  demarkation,  iv. 
5 13 ;  development  of  retaided,  iv.  514;  mod- 
ern race  of  kept  back  by  want  of  repose,  iv. 
515-516;  resources  of,  iv.  516;  physical  im- 
provements and  progress  of.  iv.  516;  distribu- 
tion of,  iv.  516-518;  comparison  of  with  other 
Latin  races  in  development,  iv.  518;  stronglv 
deflected  from  Roman  type,  iv.  519;  scien- 
tific attainments  of,  iv.  520. 

Walls  and  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon, 
One  of  the  seven  wonders,  iii.  159. 

War,  Method  of  among  the  Hindus,  ii.  739-743; 
spirit  of  among  the  Germans,  iv.  658-666; 
destructive  influence  of.  iv.  66N-659;  methods 
of,  iv.  660-664;  influenced  by  presence  of 
women,  iv.  664;  public  opinion  prevails  over, 
iv.  665-666. 

Warsaw,  A  literary  center  of  Poland,  v.  176. 

Wealth,  Opposition  to  among  the  Spartans,  iii 
167. 

Weaponry,  Character  of  among  the  Germans,  iv. 
661. 

Weapons,  Of  the  Dyaks  vi,  763-764. 

Weapons  and  Implements,  Of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  viii.  484. 

Welsh,  The,  General  account  of,  iv.  573-5S2; 
classification   of,   iv.  573;  sources  of   knowl- 


edge respecting,  iv.  573-575  ;  principal  tribes 
of,  iv.  574-575;  not  much  affected  by  Roman 
conquest,  iv.  575;  fusion  of  with  Anglo-Sax- 
ons, iv.  575-576;  abolition  of  constitution  of, 
iv,  577-578;  ethnic  characteristics  of,  iv,  57S- 
579;  rank  of  among  races,  iv.  579-5S0;  com- 
parison of  with  Teutonic  peoples,  iv.  580- 
5S2 ;  authors  and  literature  of,  iv,  5S1-5S2 ; 
poetry  of,  iv,  582. 

Welsh  Poems,  Source  of  historical  information, 
iv-  573-574- 

Wends,  The,  General  account  of,  v.  185-187; 
ethnic  names  of,  v.  185;  resist  Germanic  in- 
fluences, v.  185;  lose  nationality,  v.  185-186; 
preferences  of  for  agriculture  and  mining,  v. 
186-1S7;  absence  of  national  spirit  among,  v. 
1S7;  adhere  to  Roman  Church,  v.  187. 

West  Aryan  Migration,  The,  General  account 
of,  ii.  4S2-504  ;  sense  of  "migration"  in  con- 
nection with,  ii.  4^3,  northern  limits  of  in 
Asia,  ii.  4S3-4S4 ;  source  of  into  Europe,  ii. 
484;  first  race  planted  by,  ii.  485;  many  re- 
sults of  in  Asia  Minor,  ii.  485;  Cilicians  re- 
sult from,  ii.  4S6;  Cappadocians  and  Paphla- 
gouiaus  result  from,  ii.  486;  Phrygians  result 
from,  ii,  4S6;  Cariansaud  Lycians  result  from, 
ii.  486-487;  Lydiaus  result  from.  ii.  4.^7  ;  course 
of  into  the  Cyclades  and  Hellas,  ii.  48S  ;  con- 
tributes the  Grseco-Italic  races,  ii.  4S9-490; 
leads  to  ancestral  mythology,  ii.490;  .Eolians 
and  Dorians  result  from,  ii.  491  ;  Ionians  re- 
sult from,  ii  492,  the  Dodecapolis  results  from, 
ii.  492  ;  Achaeaus  result  from,  ii.  492;  lapyg- 
ians  result  Irom,  ii.  493  ;  Umbro-Sabellians  re- 
sult from.  ii.  493,  the  Latiui  result  from,  ii. 
493-495,  Volscians  and  Oscansresult  from,  ii. 
495;  Venetians  result  Irom,  ii.  495;  origin  of 
northern  system  of,  ii.  496;  Celtic  Galatiaus 
result  from,  ii.  496;  Celtic  races  of  Western 
Europe  result  from,  ii.  496-498;  Teutonic 
races  result  from,  ii.  49S-499;  Slavonic  races 
result  from.  ii.  499-500;  barbarian  German 
races  result  fiom,  ii.  500-502;  Low  Germans 
and  Norse  result  from,  ii.  502-503  ;  limits  of, 
ii.  503;  general  view  of,  ii    503-504, 

West  Aryans,  The,  General  account  of,  iii.  33- 
396;  iv.  397-762;  v.  33-198;  Greek  division  of, 
iii.  33-218;  Roman  division  of,  iii.  219-396; 
Latin  division  of,  iv.  397-520;  Celtic  division 
of,  iv.  521-622;  Teutonic  division  of,  iv.  625- 
762,  v.  33-110;  Slavic  division  of,  v.  111- 
198;  unlikeness  of  to  East  Aryans,  iii.  100; 
honor  of  women  among,  iii.  115-116. 

West  Indian  Races,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of, 
ii.  524 

West  Mongols,  The,  Division  of  the  Mongol 
race,  vii.  255. 

West  Sudanese  Nations,  The,  Groups  of,  viii. 
628. 

WESTERN  Slavs,  The,  Political  decline  of,  v.  196; 
pressed  bv  oilier  races,  v.  196-198  (See  Poles, 
also  Wends  and  Czechs) 

Western  Sudanese,  The.  Ethnic  derivation  of, 
ii.  52S. 

Wheel  Carriages,  Evolution  of,  v.  2S2-2S3;  of 
the  Semites,  v,  283 

White  Horse,  Superstition  of  among  the  Ger- 
mans  iv.  667-66S. 

White  Russians,  The,  Ethnic  derivation  of,  v. 
121 -122;  account  of.  v.   138-  141. 

Wigwam,  Of  the  North  American  Indians  con- 
sidered, viii.  484-486. 

William  of  Poitiers,  Provencal  poet,  iv.  501. 

William  of  Rubruk,  Gives  account  of  the  Chi- 
nese, vii.  35-36. 
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William  the  Conqueror,  Gains  possession  of 
England,  iv.  740-742. 

Wiln'a,  A  literary  center  of  Poland,  v.  176. 

Winchell,  Alexander,  Citation  of  views  of,  i. 
178-179;  views  of  respecting  Hainitic  disper- 
sion, ii.  454-455. 

Wine-making,  Oldest  of  the  arts,  iii.  239. 

Winged  Victory,  The,  Statues  of  at  Athens  and 
Olympia,  iii.  155-159. 

Winkelried,  Arnold  von,  Tradition  of,  v.  97. 

Winnebagoes,  The,  Division  of  Dakota-Sioux, 
viii.  49S-499. 

Wisconsin,  Abounds  in  prehistoric  remains,  i. 
350. 

Witchcraft,  Native  place  of  in  Bretagne,  iv. 
5S7-5S8. 

Wodanabe,  Festival  of  among  the  Gallas,  vi. 
464-465. 

Wodin,  Place  of  in  German  mythology,  iv.  671- 
675. 

Wolf,  The,  Abounds  in  India,  ii.  691. 

Wolfgang,  Name  of  the  year  in  German  mythol- 
ogy, iv.  675. 

Woman,  Place  of  among  the  Iranians  ii.  595-605; 
among  House  People  of  Arya,  ii.  647-649; 
among  the  Greeks,  iii,  1 15-122;  decline  of 
influence  of,  iii  121-122;  becomes  medium  of 
inspiration  to  the  Greeks,  iii.  186;  abuse  of 
by  Albanians,  iii.  216;  estimate  of  in  Amer- 
ica, iii.  253;  admitted  to  participation  in  re- 
ligious rites  of  the  Romans,  iii.  367  ;  laws 
for  punishment  of  among  the  Celts,  iv. 
562;  laws  for  among  the  Celts,  iv.  562- 
564;  condition  of  among  the  Germans,  iv, 
632-645;  sentiments  respecting  among  Ger- 
mans, iv.  633-634;  natural  modesty  of,  iv.  633; 
common  sense  of,  respecting  marriage,  iv. 
634;  repugnance  of  to  violation  of  puritv,  iv. 
636;  fidelity  demanded  of  among  the  Arabs, 
vi.  405;  place  of  among  the  Egyptians,  vi. 
492-494,  556-557;  place  of  in  Thibet,  vi.  604- 
607;  place  of  in  Burmese,  vi.  636;  place  of 
among  the  Chinese,  vii.  51-57;  seclusion  of 
among  the  Chinese,  vii.  141-143;  place  of 
among  the  Japanese,  vii.  155-164;  place  of 
among  the  Mongols,  vii.  234  ;  place  of  among 
the  Coreaus,  vii.  257-259  ;  place  of  among  the 
Turks,  vii.  2SS-290;  place  of  among  the  Poly- 
nesians, viii.  3S4 ;  slavery  of  among  the  Fijians, 
viii  422-423;  place  of  among  the  Alaskans, 
viii.  462;  place  of  in  Indian  government,  viii. 
489;  place  of  among  the  Australians,  viii. 
714-716. 
Wonders    of    the    World,    Enumerated,    iii, 

159- 
Wood    Carving,    Skill    of  the  Chinese    in,   vii. 

SS. 
Worldhood,  Plan  of  considered,  i,  65-83. 
Worlds,  Birth,  development,  and  death  of  con- 
sidered, i.  57-S3. 
Worship,  Duly  of  and  office  among  the  Greeks 

and  Romans,  iii.  364. 
Writing,  Proceeds  from  pictures  to  alphabet,  v. 
23S ;  relation  of  to  spoken  language,  v.  272; 
system  of  among  the  Chinese,  vii.  61-64;  of 
the  Japanese,  vii.  174-176;  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  considered,  viii.  475-47M;  skill  of 
Indians  in  producing,  viii.  476;  easiness  of 
understanding,  viii.  477 ;  philosophy  of  sys- 
tem of,  viii.  477. 


XANTHOUS,  Meaning  of  the  term,  iv.  620. 
Xebeks,  The,  Race  origin  of,  iii.  60. 

V. 

YACNA,  THE,  Division  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  ii. 
'5S3-5S4;  hymns  of,  ii.  5S4-585. 

Yajush-Yeda.     (See  Veda.) 

Yakkos,  Native  name  of  Veddahs,  vi.  786. 

Yakuts,  The,  General  account  of,  vii.  315-323  ; 
environment  of,  vii.  315-318;  relation  of  to 
Russia,  vii.  31S-319;  and  affinities  of,  vii.  319; 
industries  of,  vii.  319;  productions  of,  vii. 
319;  beginnings  of  civilization  among,  vii. 
319-320;  religion  of,  vii.  320;  ethnic  charac- 
teristics of  vii.  320-323. 

Yang-TSE,  The,  Description  of,  vii.  37. 

Y'ASSV,  City  of  Roumauia,  iv.  518. 

Yedo,  Center  of  Japanese  nationality,  vii.  201. 
(See  Tokio.) 

Yemen,  Physical  features  of,  vi.  394. 

Yicmma,  Hell  god  of  the  Japanese  Buddhists,  vii. 
217-21S. 

Y.MER,  God  of  brute  force  among  the  Germans, 
iv.  671. 

"Ynglinga  Saga,"  Stories  of  the,  v.  72-73. 

Yoritomo,  Great  general  of  the  Japanese,  vii. 
19S. 

Yucatan,  Seat  of  the  Maya  race,  viii.  551. 

Yukagirs,  The,  Account  of,  vii.  327-328. 

Yumas,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  517-520;  classifica- 
tion of,  viii.  517-520;  manner  of  life  of,  viii. 
520;  arts  of,  viii.  520;  features  of,  viii.  520. 

YurTas,  Log  huts  of  the  Yakuts,  vii.  320. 

z. 

ZALUSKIS,  THE  TWO,  Lead  literary  revolt  in 
Poland,  v.  175. 

Zambos,  Characteristics  of,  ii.  544. 

Zarathustra.     (See  Zoroasler.) 

Zeal,  Absence  of  in  the  Orient,  vii.  222-223. 

Zend-Avesta,  The,  A  Bible  of  the  Iranians,  ii. 
582-5S3;  language  of,  ii.  5S2-583. 

Zeus  Olvmpios,  Statue  of  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders, iii.  159;  character  of,  iii.  182. 

Zeus  of  Dodona.  Worship  of,  iii.  97-98;  temple 
of  at  Olympia,  iii.  157-159;  closely  allied  with 
the  origin  of  Druidism,  iv.  550-551. 

Zobaah.  Prevalence  of  in  Egypt,  vi.  479-4S0. 

Zoroaster,  Founder  of  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Iranians,  ii.  5S5-595  ;  probable  epoch  of, 
ii.  605. 

Zoroastrianism,  Elements  and  evolution  of,  ii. 
5S2-595;  deteriorates  into  fire  worship,  ii. 
61 1-612. 

Zulu-Kaffir  Races,  The,  Derivation  of,  ii.  530. 

Zulu-Kaffirs,  The,  General  account  of,  viii.  665  - 
675;  relationship  of,  viii.  665-666;  affinity  of 
with  Brown  races,  viii.  666;  name  and  features 
of,  viii.  667;  superiority  of,  viii.  66S ;  cloth- 
ing and  weapons  of,  viii.  66S;  ethnic  customs 
of,  viii.  66S-670;  subdivisions  of,  viii.  670; 
probable  East  African  origin  of,  viii.  671-672; 
government  of,  viii.  672;  Natalese  and  Da- 
mara  divisions  of,  viii.  672-675. 

Zulus,  The.     (See  Zulu-Kaffirs.) 

Zunis,  The,  Account  of,  viii.  514. 
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AAHMES,  Reign  of,  ix.  5S. 

Abbasside  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  xii.  645-649; 

table  of,  xii.  647. 
Abdallah,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  499;  caliph  of  the 

West,  xii.  500-504. 
AbdalmalEC,  Caliph  of  Islam,  xii.  5,02;  reign  of, 

xii.  502-506. 
Abdalrahman,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  47S-479. 
Abdalrahman,   Governor  of  Spain,  xii.  510;  in- 
vades France,  xii.  511;  overthrown  at  Poitiers, 

xii.  511. 
Abd-el-KadER,   Overthrow   and   capture   of,  xvi. 

JS1-4S2. 
Abderrahman,  Caliph  of  Cordova,  xii.  649-650. 
Abdul-Aziz,  Sultan,  Reign  of,  xvi.  736. 
Abdul-Hamid  II,  Reign  of,  xvi.  737-740. 
Abdul- Medjid,  Sultan,  Reign  of,  xvi.  725. 
Abelard  and  HeloisE,  Story  of,  xii.  623. 
Aberdeen,  Ministry  of,  xv.  332. 
Abihi,  Son  of  Nobody,  Career  of,  xii.  493-494. 
Aboukir,  Battle  of,  xiv.  690. 
Abraham,  Ancestor  of  Israel,  ix.  64;  leaves  Ur, 

ix.  115. 
Abu  Beker,  First  caliph  of  Islam,  xii.  460;  gath- 
ers the  Koran,  xii.  461  ;  foreign  conquests  of, 

xii.  461-465. 
Abu   Kahina,  Chieftain   of  the  Moors,  xii.  497  ; 

defeats   Acbah,    xii.   497 ;  takes   Cserwan,  xii. 

501-502. 
Abul  Abbas,  Establishes  Abbasside  Dvnasty,  xii. 

645- 
Abu  Wakkas,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  474-477. 
Abyssinia,  War  of  with  England,  xv.  403-405. 
Acadia,  Conquest  of  by  the    English,   xiv,   563- 

565- 
Acarn  vnia,  Description  of,  x.  453-454. 
Acbah,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  495  ;  conquests  of  in 

Northern  Africa,  xii.  497. 
Ach/Ean  League,  Formation  of,  x.  675;    policy 

of,  xi.  17S;    influence  of,   xi.   181;    dissolution 

of,  xi.  1 82- 1 84. 
Ach.Eans,  Account  of,  x.  458-459. 
Ach.Emenes,  Founder  of  Persia,  ix.  343. 
Achaia,  Description  of,  x.  454. 
Achaia,  Province  of  Rome,  xi.  1S4. 
Acre,   Besieged   by  the  Christians,  xii.   729 ;  last 

hold  of  the  Crusaders,  xii.  770  ;  taken  by  the 

Moslems,  xii.  771 ;  besieged  by  Napoleon,  xiv. 

689. 
Acropolis,  Notice  of,  x.  477,  565. 
Act  of  Union,  With  Ireland,  Notice  ot,  xv.  300. 
Actium,  Battle  of,  xi.  25S. 
Adamites,  Sect  of  Hussites,  xiii.  101. 
Adams,  John,   Mentioned,  xiv.  587;    in  Colonial 

Congress,   xiv.    594 ;    on    committee   to    draft 

Declaration,  xiv.   59S;  American  ambassador 

at  Paris,  xiv.  617;  elected  Vice-President,  xiv. 

620;    re-elected,   xiv.   774;   chosen  President, 

xiv.     775,     administration    of,    xiv,    775-776; 

death  of,  xv.  47. 


Adams,  John  Quincy,  American  ambassador  at 
Ghent,  xiv.  787 ;  elected  President,  xv.  46 ; 
sketch  of,  xv.  46  ;  administration  of,  xv.  46-49. 

Adams,  Samuel,  Defender  of  colonial  liberty,  xiv. 
589;  in  Colonial  Congress,  xiv.  594. 

Adar,  Worship  of,  ix.  135-136. 

ADEL  iiDE,  Princess  of  Orleans,  Death  of,  xvi.  498. 

Adhf.mar,  Bishop  of  Fuy,  Leader  of  First  Cru- 
sade, xii.  673,  690. 

AdiabENE,  Province  of,  ix.  146. 

Adolphus,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  xii.  420-425. 

Adrianople,  Battle  of,  xi.  330;  taken  by  Rus- 
sians, xvi.  732. 

Adriatic,  Marriage  of  by  the  Doge,  xiii.  36. 

Adronicus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  378-379.  _ 

AdullamiTES,  Name  of  British  political  faction, 
xv.  395. 

JidilESHIP,  Institution  of,  xi.  122. 

vEgina,  Troubles  of  with  Athens,  x.  544-545- 

vEgospoTami,  Battle  of,  x.  582. 

.Emilian  Way,  Description  of,  xi.  147. 

.Emii.ius  Paullus,  Consul  of  Rome,  xi.  159. 

vEneas,  Tradition  of,  xi.  52. 

vEolian      Confederation,     Founding     of,     x. 

5 '3-514- 
/Eolians,  Account  of,  x.  458. 
JEolic  Greek,  Character  of,  x.  465. 
-Eschines,  Leader  of  Macedonian  party,  x.  607. 
.Eschylus,  Works  of,  x.  471. 
^Etolia,  Description  of,  x.  453. 
^Etolian  League,  History  of,  xi.  17S-181. 
Afdhal,  Emir  of  the  Turks,  xii.  695-696. 
Afghanistan,    Troubles   of   England   with,   xv. 

292-298,  426-430. 
Afghan  Question,  Nature  of,  xv.  292-293. 
Africa,  Character  of,  ix.  29;  recent  wars  in,  xv. 

421-426;  attempts  to  colonize,  xvi.  647-64S. 
Africanus.     (See  Scipio.) 
AGER  Publicus.     (See  Land  Question.) 
Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  x.  589;  career  of,  x. 

590-602. 
AgincourT,  Battle  of,  xiii.  67,  12S. 
Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  x.  5S9. 
Agnadello,  Battle  of,  xiii.  149. 
Agrarian  Law,  Passage  of,  xi.  123. 
Agricola,  Cneius  Julius,  Conqueror  of  Britain, 

ix.  297  ;  death  of,  ix.  298. 
Agriculture,  A  primitive  pursuit,  ix.  124. 
Agriculture,    Department  of    established,    xv. 

236. 
Agrigentium,  Taken    by  the  Carthaginians,  xi. 

16S. 
Agrippina,  Empress  of  Rome,  xi.  2S1. 
Agrippina,  The  elder,  mentioned,  xi.  275. 
Ahriman,  The  Satan  of  the  Medes,  ix,  220. 
Ahura-Mazdao,  Worship  of,  ix.  21S-219. 
Aix-la-Chapelle,   Capital  of  Charlemagne,  xii. 

531 ;  treaty  of,  xiv.  516,  534;  congress  of,  xvi. 

461,  698. 
Ajaccio,  Birthplace  of  Napoleon,  xiv.  575. 
Akbar  Khan,  Chieftain  of  Cabul,  xv.  294-296. 
Alabama,  Admission  of,  xv.  42-43. 
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Alabama,   Confederate   cruiser,   Account  of,  xv. 

154;  claims  arising  from  ravages  of,  xv.  1S0; 

settled  by  Geneva  Tribunal,  xv.  182,387-390. 
ALAMBAGH,  Position  at  Lucknow,  xv.  360-364. 
Alabama   Claims,   Historv   of,   xv.  1S0-1S2,  3S3- 

3S9. 
Al-Amix,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  xii,  64S. 
Alani.  Tribal  Historv  of,  xii.  403. 
Alamo,  The,  Capture  of  by  Mexicans,  xv.  70. 
Alaric,    Invades   Greece,    xi,    337;    enters   Lom- 

bardy,  xi.  33S;  descends  on  Italy  xi.  340;  takes 

Rome,  xi.  340;  death  of,  xi.  341. 
Alaska,  Purchased  by  the  United  States,  xv.  174. 
Alba  Long  a,  Primitive  capital  of  Latium,  xi.  103; 

war  of  Rome  with,  xi.  107-10S. 
Alberoni,  Cardinal,  Minister  of  Philip  V.,  xiv. 

5"- 

Albert  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  xiii.  104. 

Albert  Achilles,  War  of  with  Suabian  cities, 
xiii.  105. 

Albert  Edward,  Heir  apparent  to  English  crown, 
xv.  391. 

Albert  of  Hapsburg,  Becomes  emperor,  xiii. 
84;  reign  of,  xiii.  84-85. 

Albert,  The  Prince  Consort,  Married  to  the 
Queen,  xv.  2S5-286;  his  place  in  English  so- 
ciety, xv.  285;  originator  of  international  ex- 
positions, xv.  324-327  ;  death  and  sketch  of, 
xv.  391-392. 

Alberta,  Province  of.  xvi.  755. 

Albigenses,  Persecuted  by  Philip  II.,  xii.  791. 

Albinus,  Reign  of,  xi.  321. 

Alboin,  King  of  the  Lombards,  xii.  417  ;  conquers 
Italy,  xii.  417-418. 

Albukra,  Battle  of,  xiv.  735. 

Alcazar,  Description  of,  xii.  653. 

Alcibiades,  Appearance  of,  x.  573;  alleged  sacri- 
lege of,  x.  575  ;  leader  of  Sicilian  expedition, 
x-  575:  defection  of,  x.  576;  recall  of,  x.  581; 
death  of  x.  586. 

Alcm.Eonid.E,  Sacrilege  of,  x.  531-532. 

Alcuin,  Scholar  at  Charlemagne's  Court,  xii. 
534-536- 

ALEMANNI,  Aggressions  of,  xi.  320;  invasion  of 
Italy  by,  xii.  391. 

Alembert,  Rond  d',  Leader  of  Encyclopaedists, 
xiv.  624. 

Aleppo,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  xii.  470. 

Alexander  I.,  King  of  Macedou,  x.  615. 

Alexander  I.  ok  Russia,  Accession  of,  xiv.  707; 
makes  peace  with  Napoleon,  xiv.  717;  jealousy 
of,  xiv.  736-738;  breaks  with  Eranee,  xiv.  738; 
refuses  to  negotiate,  xiv.  744 ;  enters  Paris, 
xiv.  753,  xvi.  697;  enters  into  Holy  Alliance, 
xvi,  697;  attempts  emancipation  of  serfs,  xvi. 
700. 

Alexander  II.,  Accession  of,  xvi.  714;  reign  of, 
xvi,  714-716;  reforms  administration,  xvi.  714; 
emancipates  serfs,  xvi.  715;  conspiracies 
against,  xvi.  716;  assassinated,  xvi.  716. 

Alexander  III.,  Accession  of,  xvi.  716;  policy  of, 
xvi.  716-719. 

Alexander  VI.,  Divides  the  New  World,  xiii.  1S3. 

Alexander  .€cus,  Birth  of,  x.  665 ;  career  of,  x. 
670-671. 

Alexander  Nevski,  Prince  of  Novgorod,  xiii. 
"54- 

Alexander  of  Pher.-E,  Career  of,  x.  600-601. 

Alexander  The  Great,  Birth  of,  x.  605,  618; 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  x.  624;  heroism  of,  x.  627; 
comes  to  the  throne,  x.  629 ;  settles  the  affairs 
of  Greece,  x.  629-633 ;  makes  war  in  the 
North,  x.  631;  humbles  Athens,  x.  634;  in- 
vades Persia,  x.  371-376,  635;  overruns  Asia 
Minor,  x.  636-63S ;  atGordium.  x.  640-641;  at 


Issus,  x.  643 ;  conquers  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
x.  645  ;  takes  Tyre,  x.  646-647  ;  overruns  Egypt, 
x.  648;  founds  Alexandria,  x.  649;  at  Amuu, 
x.  649;  at  Arbela,  x.  650-651;  at  Babylon,  x. 
651-652  ;  at  Susa,  x.  652  ;  at  Persepolis,  x.  653 ; 
invades  the  North,  x.  654;  conquers  India,  x. 
656-659;  returns  to  Babylon,  x.  660;  civil  ad- 
ministration of,  x.  661-662;  death  of,  x.  662; 
character  and  work  of,  x.  663 ;  funeral  of,  x. 
665. 

Alexander  of  BaTTenberg,  King  of  Bulgaria, 
xvi.  73^-74°- 

Alexandria,  Founding  of,  x.  649;  bombarded  by 
British  fleet,  xv.  444-445. 

Alexandrian  Library,  Founding  of,  x.  674 ; 
burnt  by  Omar,  xii.  473. 

Alexis,  Emperor  of  Russia,  xiv.  471. 

Alexis,  Grand  Duke,  Makes  tour  of  the  United 
States,  xvi.  715. 

Alexius,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  370;  plagued  with 
the  Crusaders,  xi.  370-371  ;  xii.  671,677-681. 

Alexius  II.,  Reign  of,  xi.  372. 

Alexius  Angelus,  Reign  of,  xi.  372-375;  over- 
thrown by  the  Crusaders,  xii.  749-750. 

Alfred  the  Great,  Accession  of,  xii.  450,  560; 
confronts  the  Danes,  xii.  560-561  ;  overthrown 
at  Chippenham,  xii.  561  ;  under  covert,  xii. 
562;  beats  down  the  Danes,  xii.  563;  becomes 
a  civilizer,  xii.  563-564 ;  conflicts  of  with 
Danelagh,  xii.  564-566;  a  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher, xii.  567-569. 

Algiers,  Troubles  of  the  United  States  with,  xiv. 
775,  7S7  ;  conquest  of  by  France,  xvi,  4S1-482. 

Alhambra,  Description  of,  xii.  652. 

All  Caliph  of  Islam,  xii.  487 ;  opposed  by  Moaw- 
yah,  xii.  487-48S;  troubled  with  insurrections, 
xii.  488-489;  murder  of,  xii.  492. 

Alien  Law,  Passed  by  Congress,  xiv.  776. 

Ali  Pasha,  Leader  of  Albanian  revolt,  xvi.  723. 

Al  Koran,  General  doctrines  of,  xii.  452-459; 
teaches  monotheism,  xii.  45S;  predicts  the 
judgment,  xii.  458-459  ;  formulated  by  Abu 
Beker,  xii.  461  ;  purified  by  Othmau,  xii.  484. 

Allen,  Ethan,  Takes  Ticouderoga,  xiv.  593-594. 

Allia,  Battle  of,  xi.  131. 

Alma,  Battle  of,  xvi.  707. 

Al-Mamoun,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  xii,  64S. 

Al-Mansour,  Caliph  of  Damascus,  xii.  645-646. 

Almeric,  King  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  723-725. 

Almos,  Chief  of  the  Hungarians,  xii.  405. 

Al-Motassem,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  xii.  649. 

Ai.paida,  Mistress  of  Pepin,  xii.  516. 

Alp  Arslan,  Leader  of  the  Turcomans,  xi.  370 ; 
xii.  664. 

Alps,  Relations  of  to  Italy,  xi.  35-46. 

Al-Rashid,  Haroun,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  xii.  646; 
reign  of,  xii.  646-648. 

ALSACE,  Surrender  to  German}-,  xvi.  537,  622. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  Sketch  of,  xiii  228-229;  sent  to 
the  Netherlands,  xiii.  299-300;  persecutes  the 
Protestants,  xiii.  301 ;  destroys  Egmont  and 
Horn,  xiii.  302;  atrocities  of,  xiii.  302-303; 
retires  from  the  Netherlands,  xiii.  305. 

Alvarado,  Spanish  general  in  Mexico,  xiii,  174- 

175- 
Alvarez,  General,  President  of  Mexico,  xvi,  773. 
Alvattes,  King  of  Lydia,  ix.  231. 
Amalaric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  xii.  412. 
Amalasontha,  Queen  mother  of  the  Ostrogoths, 

xii.  412-413. 
Amalia  of  Oldenburg,  Queen  of  Greece,  xvi. 

7=5- 
Amazons,  Mentioned,  x.  661. 
Amenemha  I.,  Reign  of,  ix.  54. 
Amknophis  I.,  Reign  of,  ix.  58. 
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Amenophis  II.,  Reign  of,  ix.  59. 

Amenophis  IV.,  Reigu  of,  ix.  59-60. 

American  Colonies,  Planting  of,  xiii.  349-372  ; 
progress  of  in  XVIIth  century,  xiv.  484-500; 
inter-colonial  wars  of,  xiv.  557-569 ;  condition 
of  before  the  Revolution,  xiv.  582-5S4;  war 
of  for  independence,  xiv.  585-617;  form  the 
Union,  xiv.  618-621. 

American  Revolution,  General  history  of,  xiv. 
585-625 ;  causes  of,  xiv,  5S6-591 ;  military 
progress  of,  xiv.  591-617;  close  of,  xiv.  617- 
618;  influence  of  in  France,  xiv.  629-632. 

Amherst,  General  in  French  and  Indian  war, 
xiv.  567. 

Amiens,  Peace  of,  concluded,  xiv.  702 ;  violated 
by  England,  xiv.  704. 

Amnesty  Proclamation,  Issued  by  Johnson,  xv. 
170. 

Amphipolis,  Capture  of  by  Philip,  x.  619. 

Amphictyonic  Council,  Account  of,  x.  517-518. 

Ampudia,  Mexican  general  on  Rio  Grande,  xv.  74. 

AMRU,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  471 ;  conquers 
Egypt,  xii.  472-473  ;  governor  of  that  coun- 
try, xii.  4S2-494. 

Amun,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  ix.  85  ;  shrine 
of,  x.  649 ;  Alexander  a  son  of,  x.  649-650. 

AmuraTh  I.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xi.  379. 

AmuraTh  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xi.  381-3S2. 

Amusements,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  79. 

Amyntas  I.,  King  of  Macedonia,  x.  614-615. 

Amyntas  II.,  King  of  Macedonia,  x.  615. 

AnafesTo,  Doge  of  Venice,  xiii.  35. 

Anarchism,  Appearance  of  in  the  United  States, 
xv.  230-231. 

Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  352-353. 

Anastasius  II.,  Reign  of,  xi.  360. 

AnaTa,  Worship  of,  ix.  138. 

ANCRE,  Marshal  d',  Assassination  of,  xiii.  331. 

Ancients,  Council  of,  established,  xiv.  680. 

Ancus  Martius,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  xi. 
10S. 

Anderson,  Major  Robert,  Defends  Sumter,  xv. 
105-107. 

Andrassy,  Count,  At  Congress  of  Berlin,  xvi.  732. 

Andre,  Major  John,  Conspires  with  Arnold, 
xiv.  613-614;  executed,  xiv.  614. 

Andrew  of  Hungary,  Leader  of  the  Fifth  Cru- 
sade, xii.  753. 

Andronitis,  Of  the  Greek  house,  x.  488. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  Governor  of  New  Eng- 
land, xiv.  490;  of  New  York,  xiv.  494. 

ANGLES,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  395. 

Anglo-Saxons,  Tribal"  history  of,  xii.  395  ;  char- 
acter of,  xii.  441-443;  kingdoms  established 
by  in  Britain,  xii.  395,  443-450;  conquest  of 
Britain  by,  xii.  443-447;  conquered  by  the 
Danes,  xii.  576-5S0;  by  the  Normans,  xii.  624- 
640.  a 

Angouleme,  Duke  of,  Leads  French  Chamber, 
xvi.  459 ;  puts  down  Spanish  Liberals,  xvi. 
464-465. 

Animals,  Of  Assyria,  ix.  150-152 ;  of  Media,  ix. 
209-210;  of  Babylonia,  ix.  252-254;  of  Persia, 
ix.  312-314. 

Anjou,  Duke  of,  Regent  for  Charles  VI.,  xiii.  63. 

Anjou,  Francis,  Duke  of,  Ruler  of  Netherland, 
xiii.  310-311. 

Anna,  Empress  of  Russia,  xiv.  579. 

Anna,  of  Brittany,  Double  betrothal  of,  xiii.  107. 

Annapolis,  Conquest  of  bv  English,  xiv.  491. 

Anne  of  Cleves,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  xiii.  223. 

Anne  OF  Lancaster,  Won  by  Gloucester,  xiii. 
137. 

Anne  Stuart,  Becomes  Queen  of  England,  xiv. 
460;  policj'  of,  xiv.  461  ;  reign  of,  xiv.  461-466. 


Annexation  of  Texas,  Account  of,  xv.  70-71;  a 
cause  of  civil  war,  xv.  109- 1 10. 

Antalcidas,  Career  of,  x.  592-593;  peace  of,  ix. 
369 ;  x.  593. 

Antietam,  Battle  of,  xv.  127-12S. 

Anti-Federalist  Party,  Origin  of,  xiv.  619;  as- 
cendency of.     (See  Democratic  Party.) 

Antigonus,  Ruler  of  Phrygia,  x.  665-672. 

Antigonus  II.,  Reign  of,  x.  675. 

ANTINOUS,  Favorite  of  Hadrian,  xi.  304. 

Antioch,  Capital  of  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  x. 
672  ;  besieged  and  taken  by  Crusaders,  xii. 
685-689;  battle  of,  xii.  690;  taken  by  the  Ger- 
man knights,  xii.  731. 

Antiochus  HiERAX,  Career  of,  x.  677-678. 

Antiochus  Soter,  Reigu  of,  x.  676. 

Antiochus  the  Great,  Reign  of,  x.  678-679. 

Antiochus  Theos,  Reign  of,  x.  677. 

Antipater,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  x.  665-669. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Becomes  em- 
peror, xi.  311;  persecutes  the  Christians,  xi. 
311-312;  makes  war  on  the  barbarians,  xi. 
312  ;  death  of,  xi.  313;  character  of,  xi.  313. 

Antoninus,  Titus  Aurelius,  Becomes  emperor, 
xi.  306;  character  of,  xi.  306-311;  reign  of, 
xi.  311. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  Supports  Caesar,  xi.  229; 
offers  to  crown  him,  xi.  246 ;  delivers  funeral 
oration  over  Julius,  xi.  250;  family  of,  xi.  250; 
member  of  Second  Triumvirate,  xi.  251  ;  cap- 
tivated by  Cleopatra,  xi.  253 ;  career  of  in 
Egypt,  xi.  255-260;  at  Actium,  xi.  258. 

AnTrustions,  Social  class  in  feudalism,  xii.  530. 

Antwerp,  Siege  of,  xiii.  312-313. 

Anu,  Worship  and  titles  of,  ix.  133. 

Anu-and-Vul,  Worship  of,  ix.  192. 

ApelLES,  Life  and  Work  of,  x.  480. 

Apennines,  Relations  of  to  Italy,  xi.  35-46. 

Aphrodite,  Myth  of,  x.  502. 

Apis,  Worship  of,  ix.  S9-90. 

Apollo,  Oracle  of  at  Delphi,  x.  492-493 ;  myth 
of,  x.  503. 

Appian  Way',  Description  of,  xi.  147. 

Appius  Claudius,  Career  of,  xi.  126-127;  family 
of,  xi.  137. 

Appius  Claudius  C^cus,  Censor  of  Rome,  xi.  143. 

Appomattox,  Scene  of  Lee's  surrender,  xv.  161- 
163. 

Apulia,  Description  of,  xi.  43. 

Aqu^  SexTI/E,  Battle  of,  xi.  203. 

Arabi,  Ahmed  El,  Career  of,  xv.  442-445  ;  trial 
of,  xvi.  737. 

Arabia,  Description  of,  ix.  249. 

Arachosia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  382. 

Aragon,  Early  History  of,  xiii.  142. 

Aratus,  Leader  of  the  League,  xi.  iSr. 

Araxes,  The,  Notice  of,  ix.  306. 

Arbela,  Battle  of,  ix.  374-376;  x.  650-651. 

Arbitrary  Rule,  Right  of  claimed  by  Great 
Britain,  xiv.  5S7. 

Arcadia,  Description  of,  x.  454. 

Arcadius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  337. 

Archelaus,  King  of  Macedonia,  x.  615. 

Archimedes,  Aids  in  the  defense  of  Syracuse,  xi. 
16S;  death  of,  xi.  170. 

Architecture,  of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  94-9S ;  of 
the  Assyrians,  ix.  157-161 ;  of  the  Medes,  ix. 
203-205;  of  the  Babylonians,  ix.  267-269;  of 
the  Persians,  ix.  319-325;  of  the  Greeks,  x. 
476-47S  ;  of  the  Romans,  xi.  64-66. 

Archonship,  Institution  of,  x.  531. 

Arcole,  Battle  of,  xiv.  683. 

Ares,  Myth  of,  x.  502;  festival  of,  xi.  97. 

Argentine  Republic,  Summary  of  history  of, 
xvi.  794-797- 
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Argolis,  Description  of,  x.  455-456  ;  early  history 
of,  x.  523. 

Argon autic  Expedition,  Story  of,  x.  509-510. 

Arid-Sin,  Reign  of,  ix.  120. 

Akiobarzanes,  Confronts  Alexander,  x.  652. 

Ariovistus,  In  conflict  with  Caesar,  xi.  230. 

Aristides,  Rise  of,  x.  545;  greatness  of,  x.  559. 

Aristodemus,  King  of  Sparta,  x.  527. 

Aristomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  x.  527-528. 

Aristophanes,  Life  and  work  of,  x.  473. 

Aristotle,  Teacher  of  Alexander,  x.  624. 

Arithmetic,  Known  to  the  Chaldaeans,  ix.  129- 
130. 

AriuS,  Heresy  of,  xi.  332-333. 

Arkansas,  Admission  of,  xv.  55. 

Armagnacs,  Faction  of  France,  xiii.  66  ;  struggle 
of  with  the  Burgundians,  xiii.  66-74. 

Armati,  Worship  of,  ix.  219. 

Armenia,  Parthian  wars  in  (see  Parthia),  Con- 
quest of  by  Trajan,  xi.  301-302. 

Arno,  The,  Mentioned,  xi.  40. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  Provincial  patriot  of  Connec- 
ticut, xiv.  593 ;  heroism  of  at  Quebec,  xiv. 
596-597  ;  at  Danbury,  xiv.  604 ;  at  Saratoga, 
xiv.  606;  treason  of,  xiv.  613-614;  in  command 
of  British,  xiv.  614-615. 

Arnold  de  Rohes,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  xii. 
695;  claims  crown  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  697. 

Arnulf,  King  of  Germany,  xii,  656. 

Arrow  head  Writing,  Description  of,  ix.  197- 
199,  217. 

Arsaces  I.,  Reign  of,  x.  401-402. 

Arsacid.e,  Dynasty  of,  founding  of,  x.  401-402; 
ascendency  of  in  Parthia,  x.  401-444  ;  table  of, 
x.  40S. 

Artabanus  I.,  Reign  of,  x.  404-405. 

Artabanus  II.,  Reign  of,  x.  417-419. 

Artabanus  III.,  Reign  of,  x.  432. 

Artabanus  IV.,  Reign  of,  x.  440-443. 

ArTaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  ix.  365 ;  reign  of, 
ix.  365-366. 

Artaxerxes  II.,  Reign  of.  ix.  367-369. 

Artemesia,  Queen  of  Caria,  x.  551. 

Artemesium,  Battle  of,  x.  54S. 

Artemis,  Myth  of,  x.  503. 

Arthur,  Prince  of  the  Britons,  xii.  446. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  Elected  Vice-President,  xv. 
201;  becomes  President,  xv.  207;  administra- 
tion of,  xv.  207-222. 

Arthur  of  Brittany,  Notices  of,  xii.  779,  7S0, 
7S1,  790. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  Adopted  xiv.  524  ; 
nature  of,  xiv.  524. 

Art,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  93-102  ;  of  the  Chal- 
daeans, ix.  123-131  ;  of  the  Assyrians,  ix.  197- 
200;  of  the  Babylonians,  ix.  267-274;  of  the 
Persians,  ix.  319-326;  of  the  Greeks,  x.  476- 
482 ;  of  the  Romans,  xi.  59-67. 

ARTOis,  Count  of,  At  battle  of  Mansoura,  xii.  764. 

Arya,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  380. 

Aryan  Race,  Defined,  ix.  10S-109;  origin  of,  x. 
383. 

Asbury,  Francis,  Methodist  bishop,  xiv.  583. 

Ascalon,  Battle  of,  xii.  695-696. 

AsCLEPioS,  Tradition  of,  x.  509. 

ASCULUM,  Battle  of,  xi.  145. 

AshanTEE  War,  History  of,  xv.  421-425. 

Ashdod,  Description  of,  ix.  267. 

Asia  Minor,  General  Character  of,  ix.  309-310;  a 
province  of  Rome,  xi.    192. 

Asis,  Francisco  de,  Husband  of  Isabella  II.,  xvi. 
485. 

Asp,  Description  of,  ix.  314. 

Aspasia,  Referred  to,  x.  487 ;  defended  by  Peri- 
cles, x.  567. 


Assa,  Reign  of,  ix.  53. 

Assassins,  Sect  of  murderers,  xii.  743  ;  attempt 
of  against  Edward  Plantagenet,  xii.  769. 

Asshur,  Ruins  of,  ix.  161. 

Asshur  (the  god),  Worship  and  emblems  of,  ix. 
191-192. 

Asshur-Bani  Pal,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.  184-1SS; 
makes  war  in  Egypt,  ix.  1S5;  invades  Asia 
Minor,  ix.  185;  conquers  Susiana,  ix.  1S5-186; 
overruns  Arabia,  ix.  186. 

Asshur-Bil-Kala,  Reign  of,  ix.  167. 

Asshur  Dayan,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.  165. 

Asshur-Izir-Pal,  Reign  of,  ix.  167-169. 

Asshur-Ris-Ilim,  Reign  of,  ix.  165. 

Asshur-Upallit,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.  164. 

AssiGNATS  OF  France,  Depreciation  of,  xiv.  674- 
676,  682. 

Assiniboia,  Province  of,  xvi.  755. 

Assizes  of  Jerusalem,  Preparation  of,  xvi.  697. 

Assyria,  General  history  of,  ix.  143-200;  country 
and  products  of,  ix.  143-153  ;  people  and  cities 
of,  ix.  153-161  ;  chronology  and  annals  of,  ix. 
162-190;   religion  and  art  of,  ix.  191-200. 

Assyria  (the  country),  Position  and  boundaries 
of,  ix.  143-144;  dimensions  of,  ix.  144;  geo- 
graphical divisions  of,  ix.  144-146;  mountains 
of,  ix.  146-147;  climate  of,  ix.  147-149;  pro- 
ducts of,  ix.   149-150;  animals  of,  ix.   150-152. 

Assyrians,  Ethnology  of,  ix.  153-154;  character- 
istics of,  ix.  154-157;  art  and  learning  of,  ix. 
156-157  ;   197-200  ;  idolatry  of,  ix.  195-196. 

Astronomy,  Beginning  of,  ix.  75,  127,  138;  de- 
veloped by  the  Babylonians,  ix.  272-274. 

ASTYAGES,  King  of  Media,  ix.  232-238  ;  estab- 
lishes Magism,  ix.  233;  is  overthrown  by 
Cyrus,  ix.  234-236. 

Atahuallpa,  Last  of  the  Incas,  xiii.  354-355. 

Ateta,  Reign  of,  ix.  44. 

Athabasca.  Province  of,  xvi.  755. 

Athalaric,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  xii.  412. 

Athelstane,  Succeeds  Edward  the  Elder,  xii. 
570;  reign  of,  xii.  570. 

Athemius,  Caesar  of  the  West,  xi.  349. 

Athene,  Myth  of,  x.  501. 

Athens,  Founding  of,  x.  508-509;  life  in,  x.  483- 
4S4;  earlv  history  of,  x.  530-539;  burned  by 
the  Persians,  x.  550;  revival  of,  x.  557;  as- 
cendency of,  x.  562-566;  sends  out  colonies, 
x-  565-566;  revolution  in,  x.  580-5S1 ;  humili- 
ation of,  x,  5S4. 

Atlanta,  Battles  of,  xv.  14S. 

Atlantic  Cable,  Laying  of,  xv.  9S-99. 

Atmu,  Worship  of,  ix.  85. 

Attic  Greek,  Character  of,  x.  465. 

Attica,  Description  of,  x.  453;  wasted  by  the 
Spartans,  x.  570. 

ATTILA,  King  of  the  Huns,  xi.  343;  attacks  the 
empire,  xi.  345  ;  defeated  at  Chalons,  xi.  345 ; 
death  of,  xi.  347. 

ATT1US,  Sketch  of,  xi.  69. 

Attus  Nayius,  Tradition  of,  xi.  109 -no. 

Aturia,  Proviuce  of,  ix.  146. 

Auerstadt,  Battle  of,  xiv.  715. 

Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  Mentioned,  xiv.  507- 
508. 

Augustus  III.  of  Poland,  Claims  imperial  crown, 
xiv.  514,  529;  left  on  hands  of  Charles  VI., 
xiv.  523. 

Augsburg,  Diet  of,  xiii.  211-212. 

Augsburg  Confession,  History  and  doctrines  of, 
xiii.  211-212. 

Augsburg  Interim,  Issued  by  Charles  V.,  xiii. 
229. 

Augurs.  Of  Rome,  xi.  93-95. 

Augury,  Belief  in  by  the  Romans,  xi.  93-95. 
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Augustine,  St.,  Converts  the  Anglo-Saxons,  xii. 
419-420. 

Augustus.     (See  Ccesar  Ociavianus.) 

AUMALE,  Due  d',  Captures  Abd  el  Kader,  xvi. 
482;  representative  of  Orleans  dynasty,  xvi 
564;  proscription  of,  xvi.  572;  gives  Chantilly 
to  the  French  Nation,  xvi.  573. 

Aureuanus,  Lucius  Domitius  Becomes  em 
peror,  xi.  323;  persecutes  the  Christians,  xi. 
323. 

AureliuS  Probus,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  323. 

AUSTERLITZ,  Battle  of,  xiv    709. 

Austin,  MOSES,  Colonizes  Texas,  xv,  68-70. 

Australia,  Summary  of  history  of  xvi.  S33-S64; 
display  of  at  Centennial  Exposition,  xvi.  833; 
geographical  character  of,  xvi.  833-838;  moun- 
tains of,  xvi.  83S ;  rivers  of,  xvi.  838;  lakes  of, 
xvi.  S38  ;  climate  of,  xvi.  838-839,  animal  life  of, 
xvi.  S39;  vegetable  life  of,  xvi.  839;  fruits  and 
grains  of,  xvi.  S39 ;  minerals  of,  xvi.  S39 ;  native 
inhabitants  of,  xvi,  840;  manners  and  customs 
of,  xvi.  840;  discovered  by  Euiopeans.xvi  S40  ; 
first  settlements  in,  xvi  842  ;  explorations  in, 
xvi.  842;  criminal  colonies  in,  xvi.  843;  civil 
government  in,  xvi.  843  ;  discovery  of  gold 
in,  xvi.  844;  influx  of  population,  xvi.  845; 
social  changes  in  xvi.  S47 ;  difficulties  of  ex- 
ploring interior,  xvi.  S48  ;  great  expeditious 
ill,  xvi.  84S-S51;  sketch  of  political  divisions 
of,  xvi.  851-855;  principal  cities  of,  xvi.  855- 
858;  character  of  government  in,  xvi.  85S- 
859;  industries  and  commerce  of,  xvi.  860- 
861;  social  conditions  in,  xvi.  861. 

Australians  (Native),  Character  and  manner  of 
life  of,  xvi.  840. 

Austria  (see  Germany),  decline  of  in  XVIIIth 
century,  xiv.  520-522,  524,  569-570;  in  age  of 
revolution  (see  French  Revolution,  and  Con- 
sulate and  Empire);  in  XlXth  Century  (see 
Germany  in  XlXth  Century) ;  oppresses 
Italy,  xvi.  656. 

Austrian  Succession,  War  op,  causes  of  (see 
Charles  II.,  and  Pragmatic  Sanction)  :  be- 
ginning of,  xiv.  529;  history  of,  xiv.  529-534. 

Autharis,  King  of  the  Lombards,  xii.  418. 

Auxian,  Prince  of  Antioch,  xii.  6S5,  destroyed, 
xii.  687. 

Avars,  Tribal  history  of,  xii   403-404. 

Averasborough,  Battle  of,  xv.  150. 

AvERNUS,  Lake  of,  described,  xi.  39.. 

AviTUS,  Caesar  of  the  West,  ix.  347. 

Ayesha,  Rebellion  of,  xii.  4S8;  captured  by  AH, 
xii.  489. 

Azotus,  Battle  of,  xii.  737. 

B. 

BABYLON,  A  seat  of  ancient  learning,  ix.  T23; 
description  of,  ix.  259-262  ;  glory  of  ix.  295- 
296 ;  taken  by  Cyrus,  ix.  302 ,  captured  by 
Alexander,  x.  651. 

Babylonia,  General  history  of  ix.  239-302  ;  coun- 
try of,  ix.  239-249;  climate  and  products  of, 
ix.  250-254 ;  people  and  cities  of,  ix.  254-267  ; 
arts  and  sciences  of,  ix.  267-274 ;  manners 
and  customs  of,  ix.  274- 2S0;  civil  and  military 
annals  of,  ix.  281-302;  overrun  by  the  Mos- 
lems, xii.  463. 

Babylonia  (the  country),  Geographical  divisions 
of,  ix.  239-245;  fertility  and  climate  of,  ix. 
240-245;  rivers  of,  ix.  245-247;  lakes  of,  ix. 
247-249. 

Babylonians,  Ethnic  character  of,  ix,  255  ;  per- 
sonal appearance  of,  ix.  255;  different  types 
of,  ix.  255-256;  hair-dress  of,  ix.  256;  beards 


of,  ix.  256;  intellectual  qualities  of,  ix.  256; 

avarice  and  gluttony  of,  ix.  257  ;  cruelty  of,  ix. 

257-258;  ethics  of,  ix.  258,  dress  of,  ix.   274- 

275  ;  armor  of,  ix.  275;  military  system  of,  ix. 

275-276;  learning  of,  ix.  276-277;   food  of,  ix. 

277;    commerce  of,   ix.   277;    degrading   cus- 
toms of,  ix.  278  ,  religion  of,  ix.  278-2S0. 
Bacon,  Francis,  Genius  of,  xiii.  293-294;  career 

of,  xiv.  386-387 ;  downfall  of,  xiv.  387. 
Bacon,  Nathaniel,  Rebellion  of,  xiv.' 499-500. 
Badajos,  Siege  of,  xiv.  734-736. 
Bahia,  Primitive  capital  of  Brazil,  xvi.  789. 
Bahr-EL-Huleh,  Description  of,  ix.  249. 
Bahr-EL  Kades,  Description  of  ix.  249. 
Bahr-EL-Melak,  Description  of,  ix.  24S,  249. 
Bainnuter,  Reign  of,  ix.  44. 
Bajazet,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xii.  379-380. 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel,  African  explorer,  xv.  44S. 
Balaklava,  Battle  of,  xvi.  707-709. 
Balboa,  Nunez  de,  Discovers  the  Pacific,  xiii.  169. 
Baldwin  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  x.  377. 
Baldwin  III.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  722,  723. 
Baldwin  IV.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  725. 
Baldwin  V.,  King  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  725. 
Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Leader  of  first  crusade,  xii. 

673-6S9;    becomes  king   of  Edessa,  xii.  697; 

receives  crown  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  699. 
Baldwin  oe  Bouillon,  Leader  of  first  crusade, 

xii.  673;    founds  principality  of  Edessa,  xii. 

685;    becomes   king   of  Jerusalem,  xii.   697; 

reign  of,  xii.  697-699. 
Baldwin  of   Flanders,  becomes    emperor,  ix. 

376;  reign  of,  ix.  376;  leader  of  first  crusade, 

xii.  673. 
Baliol,  John,  King  of  Scotland,  xii.  788. 
Ballot  Bill,  Passage  of  by  Parliament,  xv.  414. 
Ballot-box,  Introduced  into  New  England,  xiv. 

486. 
Ball's  Bluff,  Battle  of,  xv.  115. 

Baltimore  (City),  Attacked  by  British,  xiv.  785; 
attack  on  Union  Soldiers  in,  xv.  107. 

Baltimore,  Lord,  Colonizes  Maryland,  xiii.  365- 
3°7- 

Bank  of  United  States,  Organized  xiv.  773  ;  ex- 
piration of  charter  of,  xiv.  7S7;  opposition  of 
Jackson  to,  xv.  54;  funds  of  distributed,  xv. 
54 ;  project  to  recharter,  xv.  64. 

Banks,  General  N.  P.,  On  Lower  Mississippi, 
xv.  132  ;  Red  River  expedition  of,  xv.   145. 

Banner,  General  of  Gustavus,  xiii.  329;  defeat; 
the  Saxons,  xiii.  338. 

Bannockburn,  Battle  of,  xiii.  112. 

Banquets.     (See  Feasts.) 

Barbarians,  General  divisions  of,  xii.  3S7 ;  race./ 
of,  xii.  387-406;  Ostrogolhie  kingdom  estab- 
lished by,  xii.  391,  407-417  ;  Visigothic  king, 
dom  established  by,  xii.  391,420-425  ;  kingdom 
of  the  Suevi  established  by,  xii.  391  ;  kingdom 
of  the  Heruli  established  by,  xii.  392,406-407; 
kingdom  of  the  Vandals  established  by,  xii. 
394,  427-430;  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  es- 
tablished by,  xii.  395,  417-420;  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  established  by,  xii  395,430-434; 
Heptarchy  established  by,  xii.  395,  443-450 ; 
Christianity  introduced  among,  xii.  397-398; 
language  of  (Gothic),  xii.  398;  manners  and 
customs  of,  xii.  398-400,  435-436;  religion  of, 
xii.  399  ;  ideas  introduced  into  civilization  by, 
xii.  400-401,  58S;  Slavic  groups  of,  xii.  401- 
403  ;  Scvthic  division  of,  xii.  403-406  ;  laws  of, 
xii.  434-435 ;  social  classes  of,  xii.  530. 

Barberini,  Cardinal,  favors   Galileo,  xiii,  347- 

349- 
Barchochebas,  The  Son  of  the  Star,  Career  of, 
xi.  304. 
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Barebones  Parliament,  Notice  of,  xiv.  418. 

Barmecides,  Ascendency  of,  xii.  647-648. 

Barneveldt,  Olden,  Patriot  of  Holland,  xiii. 
3*7- 

Barons'  Wars,  History  of,  xii.  7S5-787. 

Bartholomew,  St.     (See  i>t.  Bartholomew.) 

Basel,  Council  of,  xiii.  103-104. 

Basil  I.,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  365  ;  reign  of,  xi. 
365- 

Basil  II.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  xiii.  154. 

Basil  II.,  Reign  of,  xi.  36S. 

Bastile,  Storming  of,  xiv.  638. 

Batavia.v  Republic.  Proclaimed,  xiv.  67S. 

Baths,  Of  Rome,  described,  xi.  7S. 

Battle,  Of  Megiddo,  ix.  59,  232,  285;  of  Raphia, 
ix.  69,  176;  of  Carchemish,  ix.  70,  232;  of  Pe- 
lusium,  ix.  71,  352;  of  Siddim,  ix.  118;  of  El- 
tekeh,  ix.  1S0;  of  Chaluli,  ix.  1S2;  of  the 
Eclipse,  ix.  229;  of  Pteria,  ix.  182;  of  Mara- 
thon, ix.  362;  x.  542-544;  of  Thermopylie, 
ix.  364;  x.  547;  of  Salamis,  ix.  365;  x.  550- 
551;  of  Platiea,  ix.  365;  x.  553;  of  Mycale,  ix. 
365;  x.  555;  of  Cuiuxa,  ix.  36S;  oftheGrani- 
cus,  ix.  371-  572  ;  x.  635-636;  of  Issus,  ix.  373  ; 
x.  643;  of  Arbela,  ix.  374-375;  x.  650-651;  of 
Artemesium,  x.  548;  of  CEnophyta,  x.  561; 
of  .Egospotami,  x.  582;  of  Coronea,  x.  591; 
of  Leuctra,  x.  597;  of  Cynoscephake.x.  601  ;  xi. 
179;  of  Mautiuea,  x.  602;  of  Chaeronea,  x. 
627;  of  Ipsus,  x.  672;  of  Corupediou,  x.  673; 
of  Lake  Regillus,  xi.  11S,  of  Allia,  xi.  131  ;  of 
Caudine  Forks,  xi.  140,  of  Heraclea,  xi.  145; 
of  Asculum,  xi.  145;  of  Beueventum,  xi.  146; 
of  Ecnomus,  xi.  152;  of  Pelamon,  xi.  158;  of 
Trebia,  xi.  162  ;  of  Trasimenus,  xi.  162  ;  of  Can- 
use,  xi  166,  of  the  Metaurus,  xi.  173;  of 
Zama,  xi.  176,  of  Magnesia,  xi.  180,  of  Pvdna, 
xi.  181;  of  Aquae  Sextiae,  xi.  203;  of  Bibrax, 
xi.  230;  of  Pharsalia,  xi.  240;  of  Munda,  xi. 
246;  of  Philippi,  xi.  252;  of  Actium,  xi.  25S; 
of  Teutoburger  Forest,  xi.  272;  of  Adrian- 
ople,  xi.  330,  of  Chalons,  xi.  345;  of  Nine- 
veh, xi.  35S;  of  Poitiers  (732),  xii.  439-440, 
511;  of  Yermouk,  xii.  468;  of  Kadesia,  xii. 
475;  of  Nehavend,  xii.  477;  of  the  Masts,  xii. 
483-484;  of  Roucesvalles,  xii.  527  ;  of  Foute- 
nailles,  xii.  541--542  ;  of  Hastings,  xii.  626-627; 
of  Dogorgau,  xii.  683,  of  Autioch,  xii.  690;  of 
Ascalou,  xii  695-696;  of  the  Menander,  xii. 
719;  of  Iconium,  xii.  719;  of  Tiberias,  xii.  727; 
of  Azotus,  xii.  737;  of  Mansoura,  xii.  764;  of 
Bouviues  (1214),  xii.  7S2;  of  Bouvines  (1340), 
xiii.  5J  ;  of  Kenihvorth,  xii.  7S5;  of  Evesham, 
xii.  786;  of  Vendome,  xii.  7S9;  of  Courtrav, 
xiii.  46;  of  Crecy,  xiii.  54,  116;  of  Poitiers 
(13561,  xiii.  57;  of  Agincourt,  xiii.  67,  128;  of 
Montlhen,  xiii.  76;  of  Nancy,  xiii.  79;  of 
Sempach,  xiii.  92;  of  Tanneuberg,  xiii  95;  of 
St.  James,  xiii  105;  of  Banuockburn,  xiii.  112; 
of  Shrewsbury,  xiii.  125;  of  Tewkesbury,  xiii. 
137;  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  xiii.  133;  of  Bos- 
worth  Field,  xiii.  140,  of  Agnadello,  xiii.  149; 
of  Pavia,  xiii.  206-208;  of  Solway  Moss,  xiii. 
225;  oflvrv,  xiii.  263;  of  Nimeguen,  xiii.  305; 
of  Stadtloou,  xiii.  323,  of  Leipsic  (1631),  xiii. 
329;  of  Lech,  xiii.  333;  of  Liitzen,  xiii.  334;  of 
Edgehill,  xiv.  401;  of  Marston  Moor,  xiv.403; 
of  Naseby,  xiv.  404,  of  Worcester,  xiv.  403; 
of  Dunbar,  xiv.  412;  of  the  Downs,  xiv.  427; 
of  Solebay,  xiv.  429;  of  the  Boyne,  xiv.  445; 
of  Mons,  xiv.  449;  of  La  Hogue,  xiv.  454;  of 
Blenheim,  xiv.  462,  of  Rannllies,  xiv.  463;  of 
Malplaquet,  xiv.  464;  of  Poltava,  xiv.  477;  of 
Culloden,  xiv.  511;  of  Fonteuoy,  xiv.  516;  of 
Fehrbellin,  xiv.  520;  of  Hohenfriedberg,  xiv. 


532;  of  Dettingen,  xiv.  532;  of  Kesselsdorf. 
xiv.  534;  of  Lobositz,  xiv.  539;  of  Kollin,  xiv 
540;  of  Rossbach,  xiv.  542,  of  Leuthen,  xiv. 
544-549;  of  Zorndorf,  xiv.  550;  of  Hochkirch, 
xiv.  551;  of  Kuuersdorf,  xiv.  551;  of  Torgau, 
xiv\  553;  of  Liegnitz,  xiv.  553;  of  Lexington, 
xiv.  593;  of  Bunker  Hill,  xiv.  594;  of  Long 
Island,  xiv.  600-601  ;  of  White  Plains,  xiv.  601 ; 
of  Trenton,  xiv.  602;  of  Princeton,  xiv.  603- 
604;  of  Bemis's  Heights,  xiv.  605-606;  of  Brau- 
dywiue,  xiv.  606;  of  Germantown,  xiv.  607, 
of  Monmouth,  xiv.  609;  of  Sanders'  Creek, 
xiv.  613;  of  Cowpens,  xiv.  615;  of  Guilford, 
xiv.  615;  of  Hobkirk's  Hill,  xiv.  615;  of  Eutaw 
Springs,  xiv.  616;  of  Jemappes,  xiv.  658;  of 
Lodi,  xiv.  683;  of  Arcole,  xiv.  6S3 ,  of  Pyra- 
mids, xiv.  689;  of  the  Nile,  xiv.  689:  of  Ab- 
oukir,  xiv.  690;  of  Cassano,  xiv.  692;  of  Ma- 
rengo, xiv.  699;  of  Hohenlmden,  xiv.  700- 
701;  of  Austerlitz,  xiv.  709,  of  Trafalgar,  xiv. 
711;  of  Jena,  xiv.  715;  of  Auerstadt,  xiv. 
715;  of  Eylau,  xiv.  717;  of  Friedland,  xiv. 
717;  of  Coruuna,  xiv.  725;  of  Wagram.  xiv. 
726;  of  Talavera,  xiv.  734;  of  Albuera,  xiv. 
735;  of  Salamauca,  xiv.  736;  of  Smolensko, 
xiv.  742;  of  Borodino,  xiv.  742;  of  Liitzen, 
xiv.  747;  of  Bautzen,  xiv.  748;  of  Dresden, 
xiv.  750;  of  Katsbach,  xiv.  750;  of  Leipsic 
(1813),  xiv.  750;  of  Vittoria,  xiv.  753;  of  Water- 
loo, xiv.  760-765;  of  Lake  Erie,  xiv.  782;  of 
the  Thames,  xiv.  782;  of  Niagara,  xiv.  7S5; 
of  Chippewa,  xiv.  7S4-7S5;  of  Plattsburg,  xiv. 
785;  of  New  Orleans,  xiv.  786-787;  of  San  Ja- 
cinto, xv.  70;  of  Palo  Alto,  xv.  73;  of  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  xv.  73;  of  Buena  Vista,  xv.  76-77; 
of  Cerro  Gordo,  xv.  78;  of  Churubusco,  xv. 
79;  of  Chapultepec,  xv.  79;  of  Bull  Run,  xv. 
112;  of  Springfield,  xv.  113;  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
xv.  115;  of  Mill  Spring,  xv.  117;  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  xv.  11S;  of  Pea  Ridge,  xv.  119;  of 
Perrvville,  xv.  121;  of  luka,  xv.  121;  of  Cor- 
inth, xv.  121;  of  Murfreesboro  xv.  121-122; 
of  Fair  Oaks,  xv.  124;  the  Seven  Days',  xv. 
124-126;  of  Malvern  Hill,  xv.  126;  of  Chantilly, 
xv.  126,  of  South  Mountain,  xv.  126;  of  Autie- 
tam,  xv.  127;  of  Fredericksburg,  xv.  128-129; 
of  Jackson,  xv.  130-132;  of  Champion  Hills, 
xv.  132;  of  Chickatnauga,  xv.  135;  of  Look- 
out Mountain,  xv.  136;  of  Missionary  Ridge, 
xv.  136-137;  of  Knoxville.xv.  137;  of  Chaucel- 
lorsville,  xv.  139;  of  Gettysburg,  xv.  141-143; 
of  Resaca,  xv.  147;  of  Kenesaw,  xv.  147;  of 
Atlanta,  xv.  147-148,  of  Franklin,  xv.  14S;  of 
Nashville,  xv.  149;  of  Averasborough  xv.  150; 
of  Beutousville,  xv.  150-151;  of  Mobile  Bay, 
xv.  152;  of  Wilderness,  xv.  156-157;  of  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House,  xv.  156;  of  Cold  Har- 
bor, xv.  157;  of  Winchester,  xv.  158-159;  of 
Cedar  Creek,  xv.  159;  of  Five  Forks,  xv.  160; 
of  Isly,  xvi.  482;  of  Magenta,  xvi.  667;  of  Sol- 
fenno,  xvi.  667-668;  of  Novara,  xvi.  661;  of 
Sadowa,  xvi.  610-61 1 ;  of  Spicheren,  xvi.  525  ; 
of  Courcelles,  xvi.  525;  of  Mars-la-Tour,  xvi. 
525-526;  of  Gravelotte,  xvi.  526;  of  Beaumont, 
xvi.  527,  of  Sedan,  xvi.  527-528;  of  Le  Mans, 
xvi.  533;  of  Montebello,  xvi.  667;  of  Alma.  xvi. 
707;  of  Balaklava,  xvi.  707-70S;  of  Inkerman, 
xvi.  710;  of  Tchernaya,  xvi.  711 ;  of  Navarino, 
xv.  25S-259;  xvi.  724;  of  Tundja  Brook, xvi.  728; 
of  Plevna,  xvi.  729;  of  Sheuovo,  xvi.  732;  of 
Pa-li-kao,  xvi.  Sn. 

Bautzen,  Battle  of,  xiv.  748. 

Bavarians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  397. 

Bayard,  Chevalier,  Death  of,  xiii.  205. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  Secretary  of  state,  xv.  222. 
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BayonnE,  Napoleon's  Conference  at,  xiv.  721-722. 

Bazaine,  Marshal,  Commander  of  French  in 
Franco-Prussian  war,  xvi.  525-531  ;  cooped  up 
in  Metz,  xvi.  526;  surrender  of,  xvi.  531. 

Beaconsfield,  Title  of  conferred  on  Disraeli,  xv. 
419-420. 

Beauharnais,  Eugene,  Viceroy  of  Italy,  xiv.  707  ; 
loyalty  of,  xiv.  750-752  ;  surrenders  kingdom 
of  Italy,  xiv.  757. 

Beaumarchais,  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  xiv.  60S. 

Beaumont,  Battle  of,  xvi.  527. 

Beauregard,  P.  T.,  Takes  Sumter,  xv.  107  ;  at 
Pittsburg  Landing,  xv.  11S. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  Break  of  with  Henry  II.,  xii. 
777-778;  murder  of,  xii.  779. 

Bed-chamber  Question,  Account  of,  xv.  284. 

Bedford,  Duke  of,  Aids  the  Burguudians,  xiii. 
69-70;  regent  of  France,  xiii.  130. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  Death  of,  xv.  227. 

Beggars,  Plead  for  liberty,  xiii.  299. 

Bel,  Worship  and  attributes  of,  ix.  133, 

Belgium,  Annexed  to  Holland,  xiv.  757  ;  revolu- 
tion  in,  xvi.   5S8-589;    independence  of,  xvi. 

5«9- 
Belgrade,  Captured  by  Turks,  xiv.  522;  retaken 

by  Eugene,  xiv.  523. 
Belisarius,  General  of  Justinian, xi.  354  ;  fortunes 

and  wrongs  of,  xi.  354-355  ;  sent  against  the 

Vandals,  xii.  413;  subdues  Italy,  xii.  414. 
Bel-Kudur,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.  164. 
BELL,  Prof.  A.  G.,  Invents  telephone,  xv.  209. 
Bel-Nimrod,  Worship  and  titles  of,  ix.  133. 
BELUS  (see  Bell),  Worship  of,  ix.  133  ;  temple  of, 

ix.  260-261. 
Belzunce,  Bishop,  Benefactor  of  Marseilles,  xiv. 

512- 

Bemis'S  Heights,  Battle  of,  xiv.  605-606. 

BenedEk,  Marshal,  Commands  Austrians  in 
Franco-Austrian  war,  xvi.  610-61 1. 

Benedetti,  Ambassador  of  Napoleon  III,  at  Ber- 
lin, xvi.  523  ;  insults  King  William,  xvi.  523. 

BENEVENTUM,  Battle  of,  xi.  146. 

Ben-Hadad,  Defeated  by  Shalmaneser  II.,  ix.  170. 

Beni-Hassan,  Inscriptions  of,  ix.  56-57. 

Bennu,  Myth  of,  ix.  90. 

Bentinck,  Lord  George,  Leader  of  Tories,  xv. 

312- 
BenTonsville,  Battle  of,  xv.  150-151. 
Beotric,  King  of  Wessex,  xii.  44S. 
BERENGAR,  King  of  Italy,  xii.  557-558. 
Berkeley,  Sir  William,  Governor  of  Virginia, 

xiv.  499"5°°- 
Berlin,   Insurrection  in,  xvi,  593;    congress  of, 

xvi.  732-733. 
Berlin  Decree,  Issued  by  Napoleon,  xiv.  716. 
BernadoTTE,   Prince   of  Ponte  Corvo,    xiv.   714; 

defeats     Prussians,     xiv.     715;     adopted     by 

Charles  XIII.,  xiv.  738  ;  appeals  to  Alexander, 

xiv.  738;  enters  France,  xiv.  753. 
Bernard,  King  of  Italy,  xii.  539-540. 
Bernard,   Saint,    Master   of  the  Templars,   xii. 

704;  preaches  Second  Crusade,  xii.  712,  715, 

717- 
Bernhard    of    Saxe-Weimar,    Leader    in    the 

Thirty  Years'  War,  xi.  334,  336,  337,  338,  339. 
Berosus,  Notice  of,  ix.  m. 
Berthier,   General,   Commands  French  Army 

in  Italy,  xiv.  6S5-686 ;   made  prince  of  Wa- 

gram,  xiv.  727. 
BethlEn  Gabor,  Protestant  leader  of  Hungary, 

xiii.  320;  makes  peace,  xiii.  323. 
Beust,  Count  von,  Austrian  prime  minister,  xv. 

198. 
Bibars,  Founder  of  Mameluke  Dynasty,  xii.  764; 

conquest  of,  in  Syria,  xii.  766-767. 


Bible,  Translated  into  Greek,  xi.  289;  into 
Gothic,  xii.  398;  into  German,  xiii.  198,  215; 
into  English,  xiv.  389. 

Bibrax,  Battle  of,  xi.  230. 

Bibulus  Marcus,  Consul  with  Caesar,  xi.  227. 

Bilit,  Worship  of,  ix.  136-137. 

Bin,  Worship  of,  ix.  135. 

Birs  NlMRUD,  Description  of,  ix.  263-265. 

Bisaltia,  Macedonian  province,  x.  614. 

Bishops  of  Rome,  Growth  of  power  of,  xi.  332. 

Bismarck,  Otto  von,  In  Paris,  xvi.  518;  acces- 
sion of  to  power,  xvi.  604  ;  greatness  of  man- 
ifested, xvi.  606,  61 1,  638;  baffles  Napoleon, 
xvi.  613;  has  him  in  charge  after  Sedan,  xvi. 
528-529;  ascendency  of  in  Prussia,  xvi.  606- 
654;  at  Congress  of  Berlin,  xvi.  732. 

Bittenfeld,  General,  Commands  Prussian 
forces  in  war  with  Austria,  xvi.  610. 

Bitumen,  Used  for  mortar,  ix.  125. 

Black  Death,  Scourges  Northern  Europe,  xiii. 
S9,  117-118,  151-152;  in  London,  xiv.  428. 

Black  Hawk  War,  Account  of,  xv.  51-52. 

Black  Prince,  Duke  of  Guienne,  xiii.  57;  career 
of  on  the   Continent,   xiii.  57,  61-62,  11S-119. 

Blaine,  James  G  ,  Secretary  of  State,  xv.  204, 
237  ;  candidate  for  Presidency,  xv.  220. 

Blake,  Robert,  Admiral  of  England,  xiv.  417, 
420. 

Blanc,  Louis,  French  historian,  xvi.  497. 

Blanco,  Guzman,  President  of  Venezuela,  xvi. 
786. 

Blenheim,  Battle  of,  xiv.  462. 

Blucher,  General  Gebhard,  At  Katsbach,  xiv. 
750;  enters  France,  xiv.  753;  beaten  by  Na- 
poleon at  Brienne,  xiv.  753 ,  wins  at  Laon, 
x'v-  7531  i11  Belgium,  xiv.  760;  at  Waterloo, 
xiv.  763. 

Blue  Nile,  Character  of,  ix.  30. 

Blunt,  Sir  John,  Contriver  of  South  Sea  scheme, 
xiv.  504. 

Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Britons,  xi.  285. 

Boccaccio,  Mentioned,  xiii.  146. 

Boethius,  Life  and  work  of,  xii.  411-412. 

Bcemund  of  Tarento,  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, xii.  680,  681,  6S3,  687,  689,  690,  691,  694; 
captured  by  the  Turks,  xii.  697. 

BcEOTia,  Description  of,  x.  453;  independence  of, 
x.  562. 

Bceotian  Migration,  Account  of.  x.  512. 

BcEUF,  Baron  LE,  French  minister  of  war,  xvi. 
524- 

Bohemians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  402. 

BoiLEAU,  Notice  of,  xiv.  469. 

Bokenran,  Reign  of,  ix.  68 

BolESLAS,  King  of  Poland,  xii.  659. 

B0LEYN,  Anne,  Captivates  Henry  VIII. ,  xiii. 
217  ;  married  by  him,  xiii.  219;  put  away  and 
executed,  xiii    221-222. 

Bolivar,  Simon,  Liberator  of  Colombia,  xvi. 
784. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  Marriage  trouble  of,  xiv. 
720-721;  leads  corps  of  Grand  Army,  xiv. 
740;    abdicates    throne    of   Westphalia,    xiv. 

75°- 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  Grand  elector  of  empire, 
xiv.  706;  king  of  two  Sicilies,  xiv.  714;  king 
of  Spain,  xiv.  722;  abandons  Spain,  xiv.  753. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  Constable  of  empire,  xiv. 
706,  king  of  Holland,  xiv.  730;  troubles  of 
with  Napoleon,  xiv.  730-731. 

Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  A  specter  of  the 
French  Republic,  xvi.  499-502  ;  sketch  of, 
xvi.  500-501 ;  member  of  Constituent  Assem- 
blv,  xvi.  501 ;  President  of  the  Republic, 
xvi.    502;    administration    of,    xvi.    502-506, 
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coup  d'etat  of,  xvi.  505-506;  chosen  emperor, 
xvi.  506  ;  attempts  to  assassinate,  xvi.  509-5 10 ; 
invades  Italy,  xvi.  511;  interferes  in  Mexico, 
xv.  170-172-  xvi.  5I3-5M,  775;  political 
troubles  of,  xvi.  514,  519,  520;  goes  to  war 
with  Prussia,  xvi.  523;  course  of  during 
Franco-Prussian  war,  xvi.  523-529 ;  death  of, 
xvi.  551. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  Birth  of,  xiv.  575;  at 
Toulon,  xiv.  670;  sketch  of,  xiv.  670-671; 
puts  down  mob  in  Paris,  xiv.  6S2 ;  first 
Italian  campaign  of,  xiv.  6S3-6S5  ;  concludes 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  xiv.  685;  Egyptian 
campaign  of,  xiv.  689-691  ;  chosen  first  con- 
sul, xiv.  694;  policy  of,  xiv.  697-699;  second 
Italian  campaign  of,  xiv.  699-700;  elected 
consul  for  life,  xiv.  702;  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate, xiv.  705;  elected  emperor,  xiv.  705; 
Austrian  campaign  of,  xiv.  707-711  ;  punishes 
Frederick  William  III.,  xiv.  710,  713;  sets  up 
the  Bonapartes,  xiv.  714;  overthrows  Ger- 
man empire,  xiv.  714-715;  issues  decrees 
against  Great  Britain,  xiv.  716;  overwhelms 
Prussia,  xiv.  717;  makes  peace  with  Russia, 
xiv.  717-718;  deposes  Bragancas,  xiv.  720, 
Spanish  complication  of,  xiv.  721-722 ;  in- 
vades Spain,  xiv.  725;  crushes  Austria,  xiv. 
725-727;  divorces  Josephine,  xiv.  72S;  mar- 
ries Maria  Louisa,  xiv.  729-730;  deposes 
King  Louis,  xiv.  730-731;  persecutes  De 
Stael,  xiv.  732-734;  invades  Russia,  xiv.  740; 
Russian  campaign  of,  xiv.  740-746;  campaigns 
of  iu  1S13,  xiv.  747-752;  pressed  by  the  allies, 
xiv.  753:  abdicates,  xiv.  754;  returns  from 
Elba,  xiv.  757;  struggle  of  during  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  xiv.  759-760;  at  Waterloo,  xiv. 
760-765;  second  abdication  of,  xiv.  765;  ban- 
ishment and  death  of,  xiv.  765-766;  funeral 
of,  xiv.  766;  influence  of  on  civilization,  xiv. 
768. 

Bonapartes,  Table  of,  xvi.  506. 

Bonds  of  the  United  States,  Issuance  of,  xv. 
165-166. 

Boniface,  Defends  Africa  against  the  Vandals, 
xi.  343;  xii.  427-429. 

Boniface  VIII  ,  Quarrel  of,  with  Philip  the  Fair, 
xiii.  47;  struck  by  Colonna,  xiii.  48. 

Booth,  John  Wilkes,  Assassinates  Lincoln,  xv. 
167. 

Borgia  Cesare,  Career  of,  xiii.  147. 

Borodino,  Battle  of,  xiv.  742. 

Borsippa,  Description  of,  ix.  265. 

Bosnia,  Atrocities  in,  xvi.  726. 

Bosnians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  402. 

Bosra,  Captured  by  the  Moslems,  xii.  463-464. 

BOSSUET,  Notice  of,  xiv.  469. 

Boston,  Founding  of,  xiv.  486;  siege  of,  xiv.  594- 
597- 

Boston  Massacre,  Account  of,  xiv.  592. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  Passage  of,  xiv.  592. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Account  of,  xiv.  592. 

Bosworth  Field,  Battle  of,  xiii.  140. 

Botany  Bay,  Penal  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
xvi.  842. 

BOTHWELL,  Earl  OF,  Third  husband  of  Mary- 
Stuart,  xiii.  2S1  ;  end  of,  xiii.  2S1-2S2. 

BOTTI.EA,  Macedonian  province,  x.  613. 

Boulanger,  General,  Minister  of  War,  xvi.  574, 
leader  of  Anti-German  part}-,  xvi.  574-576  , 
downfall  of,  xvi.  577. 

Bourbaki,  Defeated  by  Manteuffel,  xvi.  535. 

Bourinot,  John  George,  Views  of  respecting 
future  Canada,  xvi.  756-757. 

Bourbon,  Constable  of  Francis  I.,  xiii.  205-206; 
fortunes  of,  xiii.  208;  death  of,  xiii.  210. 


Bourbon,  Duke  of,  Regent  for  Louis  XV.,  xiv. 

5'3- 
Bourbon  Dynasty,  Displayed,  xiii.  242;  looks  to 

Henry  of  Navarre,   xiii.   258;    ascendency  of, 

xiii.  261-266,  323-339;    xiv.  439-469.   5»-5iS; 

overthrow  of,  xiv.  653-662  ;  restoration  of,  xiv. 

754-757.  767;    second   reign  of,  xvi.  457~47s ; 

proscription  of,  xvi.  572. 
BouviNES,    Battle   of  (12141,   x''-    7§2  I    battle    of 

(1340),  xiii.  54. 
Boyle,  Robert,  Mentioned,  xiv.  439. 
Boyne,  Battle  of,  xiv.  445. 
BozoN,  King  of  Provence,  xii.  547. 
Bozzaris,  Marco,  Leader  of  Greek  patriots,  xvi. 

723- 
Braddock,    Campaign    of  in   Pennsvlvania,    xiv. 

563. 
Bradford,  William,  Governor  of  Plvmouth,  xiv. 

4S5. 
Bracanca,  House  of,  deposed  by  Napoleon,  xiv. 

720;  instituted  iu  Brazil,  xvi.  790-791. 
Bragg,  General  Braxton,  At  Buena  Vista,  xv. 

77;  at   Perrvville,  xv.    121;  at   Murfreesboro, 

xv.  121-122;  at  Chickamauga,  xv.  135. 
Brahe,  Tycho,  Discoveries  of,  xiii.  269. 
Brahmins,   Influence  of  on  Sepoys,  xv.  346-347. 
Brandenburg,  Province  of,  xii.  556. 
Brandywine,  Battle  of,  xiv.  6o5. 
Brazil,  Summary  of  history  of,  xvi.  "S9-794. 
Bread  Riot,  In  Paris,  xiv.  677. 
Breckinridge,  John  C  .Vice-President  of  United 

States,   xv.  96 ;    candidate  for  President,  xv. 

IOI. 
Brennus,  Chieftain  of  the  Gauls,  xi.  131. 
Bricks,  Used  in   Chaldaean   structures,   ix.    124- 

125;  emploved   by  the  Babylonians,   ix.   267- 

268. 
Bridges,  The  principal  in  the  United  States,  xv. 

213-215- 
Bright,  John,  Agitates  the  repeal  of  corn  laws, 

xv.  307,310;  denounces  Adullamites,  xv.  395  ; 

in  Gladstone  Cabinet,  xv.  406. 
Brisson,  M  ,  Ministry  of,  xvi.  569. 
Britain,  Invaded  by  Caesar,  xi.  231  ;  conquered 

by^  Claudius,  xi.   27S-280;   revolt  in,  xi.   285; 

conquest  of  by  Agricola,  xi.  297;  invaded  by 

Severus,  xi.  316. 
Britwalda,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  xii.  446. 
Brougham,  Henry,  Notice  of,  xv.  277. 
Brown,  John,  Insurrection  of,  xv.  100. 
Bruce,   Robert   the    Elder,    Mentioned,   xii. 

788. 
Bruce,  Robert  the  Younger,  Leader  of  the 

Scots,  xiii.   110;  career  of,  xiii.   110-112;  be- 
comes king,   xiii.  112;    defeated   by    Edward 

III.,  xiii.  113. 
Brunehaut,  Princess  of  Austrasia,  xii.  437. 
Bruno,  St.,  Founds  Order  of  La  Chartreuse,  xii. 

602. 
Brunswick,  Charles  William,  Duke  of,  Issues 

proclamation    against   France,  xiv.    651-652  ; 

defeated  at  Jemappes,  xiv.  658. 
BRUSSELS,  Insurrection  in,  xvi.  5S8. 
BruTTIU.m,  Description  of,  xi.  43-44. 
Brutus,  Junius,  Tradition  of.  xi.  113;  expels  the 

Tarquins,  xi.  114;  consul,  xi.  115. 
Brutus,  Marcus,  Conspires  against    Caesar,  xi. 

246;  participates  in  the  assassination,  xi.  248; 

routed  at  Philippi,  xi.  253;  kills  himself,  xi. 

253- 

Bryant,  William  Cui.len,  Death  of,  xv.  203. 

Brydon,  Doctor,  Survivor  of  Cabul,  xv.  296,  366. 

Bucephalia,  Founding  of,  x.  659. 

Buchanan.  James,  Elected  President,  xv.  96;  ad- 
ministration of,  xv.  96-104. 
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Buckingham,  Duke  of,  Supports  Richard  of 
Gloucester,  xiii.  13S;  rebels,  xiii.  139  ;  is  exe- 
cuted, xiii.  140. 

Buckingham,  Duke  ok,  Minister  of  Charles  I., 
xiv.  389-391. 

Buckner,  GENERAL  S.  B.,  Surrenders  Douelson, 
xv.  11S. 

Buddhisai,  Introduced  into  Japan,  xvi.  S20. 

BuELL,  Don  Carlos,  Union  general  in  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  xv.  1 1 7-121 . 

Buena  Vista,  Battle  of,  xv.  76-77. 

Buenos  Ayres,  Sketch  of,  xvi.  794-795. 

BUFFALO,  The,  Native  to  Babylonia,  ix.  254. 

Bulgaria,  International  difficulties  concerning, 
xvi.  738-740. 

Bulgarians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  404-405;  re- 
sist the  Crusaders,  xii.  670-671. 

Bull  Run,  Battles  of,  xv.  112,  126. 

Bulwer,  Edward  Lytton,  Notice  of,  xv.  277  ; 
legislates  for  British  America,  xv.  376. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  xiv.  594. 

Bunyan,  John,  Author  of  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
xiv.  437. 

Burgesses,  House  of,  In  Virginia,  xiv.  498-499. 

Burgesses  of  the  Middle  Ages,  General  char- 
acter of,  xiii.  32-34. 

Burgoyne,  General  John,  Arrives  at  Boston, 
xiv.  594  ;  invades  New  York,  xiv.  605 ;  cam- 
paign of,  xiv.  60S-606;  surrender  of,  xiv. 
606. 

Burgundians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii;  395-397  ; 
faction  of  France,  xiii.  66 ;  struggle  of  with 
the  Armagnacs,  xiii.  66-74. 

Burial,  Method  of  among  the  Chaldaeans,  ix. 
126. 

Burke  and  Wills  Expedition,  Historv  of,  xvi. 
849-851. 

Burke,  Edmund,  Impeaches  Warren  Hastings, 
xiv.  573-574- 

Burke,  Robert  O'Hara,  Australian  explorer, 
xvi.  S49. 

Burke,  Thomas  Henry,  Assassinated  in  Phcenix 
Park,  xv.  433. 

Burleigh,  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  xiii.  279. 

Burlingame,  Anson,  American  ambassador  to 
China,  xvi.  Sn-812;  ambassador  of  China  to 
the  Western  Powers,  xvi.  812. 

Burmah,  Conquest  of  by  Great  Britain,  xv.  262- 
263. 

Burnside,  General  Ambrose  E.,  Commands  Fed- 
eral squadron,  xv.  120;  surpersedes  McClel- 
lan,    xv.    128;     superseded    by    Hooker,     xv. 

139- 
Burr,  Aaron,  Elected   Vice-President,  xiv.  776; 

kills   Hamilton,  xiv.  778;  conspiracy  of,  xiv. 

77S. 
BURRUS,  Master  of  the  Praetorians,  xi.  2S1  ;  mur- 
dered, xii.  S40. 
Bustamente,    General,    President  of  Mexico, 

xvi.  772. 
Butan,  Reign  of,  ix.  44. 

Bute,  Lord,  Minister  of  George  III.,  xiv.  57L 
Butler,  General,  B.  F.,  In  Mexican  war,  xv.  74 ; 

at  Fortress  Monroe,  xv.  1 1 1  ;  commandant  at 

New  Orleans,  xv.  120;  on  the  James,  xv.  157; 

candidate  for  President,  xv.  220. 
BUTLER,    Samuel,    Poet    of    the   Cavaliers,    xiv. 

439- 
B\'ng,  Admiral,  Commands  English  navy,  xiv. 

5°3- 
By'Ron,  Admiral, Commands  British  fleet  against 

Americans,  xiv.  6ro. 
Byron,  Lord,  Quoted,   ix.   140;  x.  456,  544,  551; 

xi,    37,   62,    S3,    221,  222;    xiii.   38;    xiv.   724; 

espouses  cause  of  Greece,  xvi.  724. 


'c. 

CABAL,  Ascendency  of,  xiv.  429. 

Cabot,   John,    Discovers    North    America,    xiii. 

177-178. 
Cabot,  Sebastian,  Traces  the  coast-line  of  North 

America,  xiii,   178;  future  career  of,  xiii,  178- 

J79- 

Cabral,  Pedro  Alvarez,  explores  Brazilian  coast, 
xvi.  789. 

Cabul,  War  of  England  in,  xv.  292-298. 

Cadmus,  Introduces  Greek  Alphabet,  x-.  466. 

Cadwallader,  Overthrown  by  the  Saxons,  xii. 
..  446. 

Caen,  Treaty  of,  xii,  642. 

C.^Sar,  Caius.     (See  Caligula.) 

C.fiSAR,  Julius,  Plans  conquest  of  Parthia,  x.  427; 
his  Commentaries,  xi,  71,  230;  supports  Pom- 
peius,  xi.  21S-219;  sketch  of,  xi.  226-227;  sent 
to  Spain,  xi.  227;  elected  consul,  xi.  227;  as- 
signed to  Gaul,  xi.  229;  begins  war  with  the 
Gauls,  xi.  230;  invades  Germany,  xi.  230-231; 
lands  in  Britain,  xi.  231;  conquers  Gaul,  xi. 
231-232;  opposed  by  Pompeius,  xi.  235;  at- 
tempts reconciliation  with  the  Optimates,  xi. 
235-236;  breaks  with  the  Ponipeiaus,  xi.  236- 
237;  crosses  the  Rubicon,  xi.  237;  overthrows 
the  Ponipeiaus,  xi.  23S-240;  reduces  Egypt 
and  the  East,  xi.  240-241;  quells  the  mutineers, 
xi.  241-242;  in  the  ascendant,  xi.  244;  tri- 
umphs.xi. 245;  reformsof,xi.  245-246;  conspir- 
acy against,  xi.  246;  assassination  of,  xi.  248; 
funeral  of,  xi.  250;  family  of,  xi.  267. 

CAESAR,  OCTAVIANUS,  Patronizes  literature,  xi.  72; 
heir  of  Julius,  xi.  250-251;  claims  the  succes- 
sion, xi.  251;  member  of  Second  Triumvirate, 
xi.  251;  defeats  Brutus  and  Cassius,  xi.  253; 
overthrows  Lepidus,  xi.  255;  pacifies  Rome, 
xi.  25S;  in  the  ascendant,  xi.  25S-262;  emperor, 
xi.  265-273;  administrative  methods  of,  xi. 
265-266;  policy  of,  xi.  268;  reforms  of,  xi.  26S- 
269;  death  and  heirs  of,  xi.  271. 

Calabria,  Description  of,  xi.  43. 

Calah,  Ruins  of,  ix.  160;  capital  of  Assyria,  ix. 
169. 

Calais,  Taken  by  Edward  III.,  xiii.  116. 

Calcutta,  Capital  of  British  India.  (See  Sepoy 
Rebellion), 

Calendar,  Reform  of,  by  Gregory  XIII,  xiii.  261- 
262. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  xv.  46. 

California,  Subjugated  by  Fremont,  xv.  75;  dis- 
covery of  gold  in,  xv.  81-S2  ;  admission  of,  xv. 
86-S7. 

Caliphate,  Of  Cordova,  Established,  xii.  510. 

Caliphate,  Of  Damascus,  History  of,  xii.  493- 
50S. 

Caliphate,  Of  Medina,  History  of,  xii.  460-50S. 

CALIGULA,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  276;  cruelties  ot, 
xi,  276-277;  blasphemy  of,  xi.  277;  murder  of, 
xi.  277. 

CalixtineS,  Faction  of  Hussites,  xiii.  100. 

Callias,  Peace  of,  ix.  366;  x.  562. 

Callinus,  Account  of,  x.  469. 

Calonne,  Alexandre  de,  Finance  minister  of 
Louis  XVI.,  xiv.  632. 

Calvin,  John,  Genevese  reformer,  xiii,  235;  for- 
mulates his  theology,  xiii.  236;  doctrines  of, 
xiii.  236-237. 

Calyinism,  Doctrines  of,  xiii.  236-237;  basis  of 
faction  in  Netherland,  xiii.  314. 

Cambaceres,  Jean  Jacques,  Consul  of  France, 
xiv.  697 ;  Arch  Chancellor  of  Empire,  xiv. 
7°5- 
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Cambyses,  The  Elder,  Reign  of,  ix.  344. 
Cambyses,  The   YOUNGER,  King  of  Persia,   ix. 

351;  invades  Egypt,  ix.  352;  overwhelmed  in 

the  desert,  ix.  353;  kills  Apis,  ix.  353;  death 

of,  ix.  355;  character  of,  ix.  355. 
Camkl,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xii.  757,  75S. 
Camel,  The,  Native  of  Babylonia,  ix.  254. 
Ca.millvs,  Expels  the  Gauls  from  Italy,  xi.  130; 

career  of,  xi.  133,  135. 
Campania,  Description  of,  xi.  45;  subdued  by  the 

Romans,  xi.  139. 
Campbell,  Sir    Archibald,  Downfall   of,   xiv. 

433- 

Campbell.  Sir  Colin,  British  general  in  Sepoy 
war,  xv.  363-365. 

Campus  Martius,  Notice  of,  xi.  115. 

Canada.  (See  New  trance;  also  American  Revo- 
luiion,  xvi.  746-747,  and  War  of  1812.)  Insur- 
rection in,  xv.  58;  xvi.  748;  threatened  by- 
Fenians,  xvi.  752,  753;  early  history  of,  xvi. 
745-747;  later  history  Of,  xvi.  747,  759;  pop- 
ular reform  in,  xvi.  753-754;  recent  growth 
of,  xvi.  755-764- 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  Notice  of,  xvi.  755. 

Canb\%  General,  Murdered  by  Modocs,  xv.  185. 

Cann.E,  Battle  of,  xi.  166. 

Canning,  George,  Ministry  of,  xv.  26r. 

Canton,  Bombarded  by  British,  xvi.  810;  surren- 
der of,  xvi.  810. 

CanroberT,  Puts-down  Parisian  insurrection,  xvi. 
506. 

Canuleius,  Tribune  of  Rome,  xi.  12S. 

CANUTE,  Proclaimed  king  of  England,  xii.  577; 
tradition  of,  xii.  578. 

Capet,  High.     (See  Hugh  Capet.) 

Capetian  Dynasty,  Establishment  of  iu  France, 
xii.  598;  ascendency  of,  xii.  598-608,  7S8-796; 
xiii.  45-52. 

Capitoline  Hill,  Peopled,  xi.  106;  buildings  on, 
xi.  no. 

Capitularies,  Of  Charlemagne,  xii.  533-534. 

Capo  d'Istria,  Count,  President  of  Greece,  xvi. 
724. 

Cappadocians,  Notice  of,  ix.  316. 

Captain  Jack,  Chief  of  the  Modocs,  xv.  1S5. 

Capua,  Taken  by  Hannibal,  xi.  164;  occupied  by 
Carthaginians,  xi.  167;  retaken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, xi.  171. 

Caracalla,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  316-317;  vices 
of,  xi.  317;  murder  of,  xi.  317. 

CaracTacus,  Conquered  by  the  Romans,  xi.  278- 
2S0. 

Carbonari,  Society  of  the,  xvi.  657-65S. 

Carchemish,  Battle  of,  ix.  70. 

Cardigan,  Earl  of,  Captain  of  Light  Brigade, 
xvi.  709. 

Caricature,  Practiced  by  the  Assyrians,  ix.  198- 
199;  by  the  Babylonians,  ix.  270. 

Carloman,  King  of  Austrasia,  xii.  440,  517. 

Carloyingian  Dynasty,  Establishment  of,  xii. 
440;  ascendency  of,  xii.  515-55S;  table  of,  xii. 
539;  character  of  later  kings  of,  xii.  589. 

Carmania,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  3S2. 

Carolina,  Colonization  of,  xiii.  367-36S. 

Caroline  of  Brandenburg,  Wife  of  George  II., 
xiv.  506. 

Caroline,  Wife  of  Georce  IV.,  Note  on,  xv.  264. 

Caroline  Islands,  Difficulties  concerning,  xvi. 
64S. 

Cartaret,  Sir  George,  Colonizes  New  Jersey, 
xiii.  36S. 

Carthage,  Founding  of,  xi.  148;  early  history  of, 
xi.  148-149;  constitution  of,  xi.  149;  religion 
of,  xi.  149-150;  wars  of  with  Rome,  xi.  150- 
190;  destruction  of,  xi.  iSS. 


Carthaginians,  First  notices  of,  xi.  14S;  institu- 
tions of,  xi.  149;  character  of,  xi.  150;  war  of 
in  Sicily,  xi.  150-151;  first  conflict  of  with 
Rome,  xi.  151-156;  dominate  the  Mediter- 
ranean, xi.  157;  renew  the  war  with  Rome, 
xi.  159;  invade  Italy,  xi.  162;  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  xi.   176^190. 

Carthusian  Monks,  Order  of  established,  xii. 
602. 

Cartier,  James,  Voyage  of  to  the  New  World, 
xiii.  1S4. 

Carus,  Reign  of,  xi.  324. 

Casca,  Assassin  of  Csesar,  xi.  24S. 

Cassano,  Battle  of,  xiv.  692. 

CaSSIAn  Way',  Description  of,  xi.  147. 

CaSSIODORus,  Minister  of  Amalasontha,  xii.  413. 

Cassius,  Assassin  of  Caesar,  xi.  246-248;  commits 
suicide,  xi.  253. 

Cassius,  Spurius,  Proposes  agrarian  law,  xi.  124. 

Castes,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  74-77. 

Castile,  Early  history  of,  xiii.  142-143. 

Catacombs,  Christian  art  in,  xi.  64. 

CaTf:sby,    Lord,    Gunpowder    conspirator,    xiv. 

378-335- 
Catherine  I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  xiv.  478. 
Catherine  II.,    Empress    of  Russia,  sketch   of, 

xiv.  579;  marries  Peter  III.,  xiv.  579;  has  him 

strangled,    xiv.    580;    becomes    Czarina,    xiv. 

5S0;  reign  of,  xiv.  580-582. 
Catherine   of  Aragon,   Wife   of  Henry  VIII., 

xiii.  202,  217;   divorced  xiii.  219. 
Catiline,  Sketch  of,   xi.  220-221;  conspiracy  of, 

xi.    221;    confronted    by  Cicero,  xi.   221-223; 

overthrow  of,  xi.  223-225. 
Catinat,  Marshal,  General  of  Louis  XIV.,  xiv. 

454.  455.  459-  ,  .     „ 

Cato,  Marcus  Porous,  Senator  of  Rome,  xi.  180; 

advocates    destruction  of   Carthage,   xi.   186; 

family  of,    xi.   242;  opposes  Caesar,  xi.  242; 

holds' Utica,  xi.  244;  death  of,  xi.  244. 
Cato   the   Elder,   Sketch   of,  xi.   70;    as  a   re- 
former, xi.  195. 
Catullus,  Sketch  of,  xi,  73. 
Caudine  Forks,  Battle  of,  xi.  140. 
Cavaignac,  General,  Candidate  for  Presidency 

of  French  Republic,  xvi.  501. 
Cavaliers,  Name  of  royalist  party  in  England, 

xiv.  399. 
Cavendish,  Lord   Frederick,   Murder   of,    xv. 

433-  .  .  r       .  „ 

Cayour,  Camillo  Benso,  Apparition  of,  xvi.  660; 

Italian  minister  at  Paris,  xvi.  511;  policy  and 

influence  of,  xvi.  664-670. 
Cawnpore,  Massacre  of,  xv.  357-358. 
Cecil,  Robert,   Minister  of  James   I.,  xiv.  377, 

3S5-3S6. 
Cecil,  William.     (See  Lord  Burleigh.) 
CECROPS,  Tradition  of,  x.  50S. 
Cedar  Creek,  Battle  of,  xv.  159. 
Celibacy-,    Question    of    iu    Papal  Church,   xii. 

602. 
Cemeteries,  Of  the  Chaldreans,  ix.  126. 
Cemetery-  Hill,  Position  at  Gettysburg,  xv.  142, 

I43'  •        •  r      ■         c 

Censorship,  Institution  of,  xi.  128. 

Census  of  the  United  States,  The  third,  xiv. 
780;  the  ninth,  xv.  179;  the  tenth,  xv.  202- 
203. 

Centennial  Celebration,  Account  of,  xv.  18S- 
190;  displav  of  Japan  at,  xvi.  S25;  display  of 
Australia  at,  xvi.  833;  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution, xv.  237-246. 

Centennial  of  French  Republic,  Celebrated, 
xvi.  577-579-  .      , 

Central  Greece,  Description  of,  xi.  36-37. 
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Centralization,  Tendency  towards  in  modern 
governments,  xvi.  691-692. 

Ceremonial,  Of  the  Egyptian  court,  ix.  73-74; 
of  the  Persian  court,  ix.  335-336. 

CERRO  Gordo,  Battle  of,  xv.  78. 

Cesarea,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  699. 

CETEWAVO,  King  of  the  Zulus,  xv.  J25-426. 

CETHEGUS,  Conspirator  with  Catiline,  xi.  221. 

Ch.ERONEa,  Battle  of,  x.  627. 

Chalcidice,  Macedonian  province,  x.  613. 

Chald.Ea,  General  history  of,  ix.  103- [40;  country 
of,  ix.  103-107 ;  people  and  language  of,  ix. 
108-111;  chronology  and  annals  of,  ix.  III- 
123;  science  and  art  of,  ix.  123-131;  religion 
of,  ix.   132-140. 

Chald.ea  (the  country),  Watered  by  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  ix.  103-105;  shape  of,  ix.  105;  as- 
pect of,  ix.  105-106;  extent  of,  ix.  106;  fer- 
tility of,  ix.  106-107;  maritime  advantages  of, 
ix.  107. 

Chald.Eans,  Ethnology  of,  ix.  10S-109;  charac- 
teristics of,  ix.  iio-iii,  genius  of,  ix.  128. 

ChaldeE  Tongue,  Considered,  ix.  111. 

Chaloniiis,  Province  of,  ix.  146. 

Chalons,  Battle  of,  xi.  345. 

Chaluli,  Battle  of,  ix.  182. 

Chambord,  Count  of,  Death  of,  xvi.  566. 

Champe,  Sergeant  John,  Attempts  to  capture 
Arnold,  xiv.  614. 

Champion  Hills,  Battle  of,  xv.  132. 

Champollion,  Account  of,  ix.  99-100. 

Chancellorsville,  Battle  of,  xv.  139. 

Chandler,  Zachariah,  Death  of,  xv.  203. 

Changarnier,  General,  Removed  from  com- 
mand, xvi.  503. 

Chantillv,  Battle  of,  xv.  126. 

ChapulTEpec,  Battle  of,  xv.  79. 

Charax,  Notice  of,  ix.  204. 

Charette,  Retaliates  on  Revolutionists,  xiv.  680. 

Chariot  Racing,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  515;  of  the 
Romans,  xi.  80-St. 

Charlemagne,  Accession  of,  xii.  441,  517;  war  of 
with  the  Lombards,  xii.  518-520;  visits  Rome, 
xii.  51S-520;  makes  war  on  the  Saxons,  xii. 
520-524;  introduces  Christianity,  xii.  522-525; 
invades  Spain,  xii.  526;  is  repelled,  xii.  527; 
campaigns  of,  xii.  528;  visits  Rome,  xii.  529; 
crowned  emperor,  xii.  529;  administrative 
system  of,  xii.  530-534;  patronizes  learning, 
xn-  534-536;  death  of,  xii.  536;  character  of, 
xii-  537- 

Charles  I.  of  England,  Marries  Henrietta 
Maria,  xiv.  3S9;  becomes  king,  xiv.  389;  char- 
acter of,  xiv.  3S9;  a  theorist,  xiv.  390;  un- 
popularity of,  xiv.  391 ;  financial  measures  of, 
xiv.  391-393;  bleaks  with  Parliament,  xiv. 
393-394;  abandons  Strafford  and  Laud,  xiv. 
395;  retires  to  Nottingham,  xiv.  399;  at  war 
with  Parliament,  xiv.  401-405,  sold  by  the 
Scots,  xiv.  406-407  ;  in  power  of  Parliament, 
xiv.  407-408 ;  condemned  aud  executed,  xiv. 
409. 

Charles  II.  op  England,  Proclaimed  by  the 
Irish,  xiv.  411;  signs  the  Scotch  covenant, 
xiv.  412  ;  nominal  king  of  Scotland,  xiv.  412- 
417  ;  goes  into  exile,  xiv.  417  ;  restoration  of, 
xiv.  423-424  ;  sketch  of,  xiv.  424;  destroys  the 
Regicides,  xiv.  425 ;  restores  episcopacy,  xiv. 
426;  sells  Dunkirk,  xiv.  426-427;  profligacy 
of,  xiv.  427;  institutes  the  Cabal,  xiv.  429; 
death  of,  xiv.  431 ;  character  of,  xiv.  431. 

Charles  II.  of  Spain,  An  invalid,  xiv.  456;  who 
shall  succeed  him?  xiv.  456-45S. 

Charles  IV.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  51  ; 
reign  of,  xiii.  52. 


Charles  IV.  OF  Spain,  Deposed  by  Napoleon, 
xiv.  721. 

Charles  V.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  51 ; 
aids  Henry  of  Trastamare,  xiii.  61 ;  opposed 
by  Charles  of  Navarre,  xiii.  63. 

Charles  V.  of  Germany,  Accession  of,  xiii.  196; 
calls  Diet  of  Worms,  xiii.  197  ;  retires  to  Spain, 
xiii.  202;  relations  of  to  Henry  VIII.  and 
Francis  I.,  xiii.  202-217;  calls  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg, xiii.  211 ;  at  war  with  France,  xiii.  227; 
reduces  Germany,  xiii.  228-231 ;  abdicates, 
xiii  234;  in  San  Vuste.xiii.  235;  death,  xiii.  235. 

Charles  VI.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  63; 
under  the  regency,  xiii.  63-64;  war  of  with 
the  English,  xiii.  65;  becomes  insane,  xiii. 
65;  a  victim  of  faction,  xiii.  66;  death  of, 
xiii.  69 

Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  Becomes  empeior, 
xiv.  465  ;  issues  Pragmatic  Sanction,  xiv.  4S0, 
508,  514,  523;  troubles  of  concerning  Poland, 
xiv.  523,  death  of,  xiv.  525. 

Charles  VII.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii. 
69;  besieged  in  Orleans,  xiii.  70;  crowned  at 
Rheims,  xiii.  71-72  ;  reign  of,  xiii.  72-74. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France,  Marries  Anna  of  Brit- 
tany, xiii.  107;  crosses  the  Alps,  xiii.  149;  Ital- 
ian campaign  of,  xiii.   149. 

Charles  IX.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii. 
246;  ruled  by  his  mother,  xiii.  246-253;  pre- 
pares for  St.  Batholomew,  xiii.  251  ;  in  the 
massacre,  xiii.  253;  terrors  aud  death  of,  xiii. 

255-257-  .  ,       .      ,„ 

Charles  X.  of  France,  Accession  of,  xvi.  466; 
policy  of,  xvi.  46S;  family  of,  xvi  467-468; 
reign,  of,  xvi.  466- 4S0 ;  abdication  of,  xvi.  479- 
4  So. 

Charles  X.,  King  of  Sweden,  xiv.  473. 

Charles  XL,  King  of  Sweden,  xiv.  473. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  Youth  and  education 
of,  xiv.  473-474;  attacks  Zealand,  xiv.  474; 
discipline  of,  xiv.  475  ;  raises  siege  of  Narva, 
xiv.  475;  overruns  Poland,  xiv.  476;  defeats 
Peter  the  Great,  xiv.  477;  routed  at  Poltava, 
xiv.  477  ;  a  fugitive  in  Turkey,  xiv.  477-478; 
returns  to  Sweden,  xiv.  4S0;  killed  at  Fred- 
erickshall,  xiv.  481;  genius  of,  xiv.  481. 

Charles  XIII.,  King  of  Sweden,  xiv.  720;  adopts 
Beruadotte,  xiv.  738. 

Charles  Albert  II.  of  Bavaria.  Claims  Im- 
perial crown,  xiv.  508,  514,529;  crowned,  xiv. 
530;  death  of,  xiv.  532. 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  Resigns  crown  to 
Victor  Emanuel,  xvi.  661  ;  champion  of  Ital- 
ian cause,  xvi.  661. 

Charles  Alexander  of  Lorraine,  Invades  Al- 
sace, xiv.  516;  defeated  at  Leuthen,  xiv.  544- 

5-19- 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Claimant  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  xiv.  457-465,  becomes  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.,  xiv.  465. 

Charles,  Archduke  of  Austria,  Opposes  Napo- 
leon, xiv.  6S5,  692;  ruin  of,  xiv.  709. 

Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  At- 
tempt of  to  regain  English  throne,  xiv.  509- 

Charles   Ferdinand  of  Berry',  Death   of,  xv. 

417-  :. 

Charles  MarTEL,  Mayor  of  the  Franks,  xii.  439, 
516-517;  energy  of,  xii.  439,  516-517;  over- 
throws the  Moslems,  xii.  439-440,  511;  dis- 
honored, xii.  511-512. 

Charles  of  Anjou,  King  of  the  two  Sicilies,  xii. 

792-793- 
Charles   of    Luxembourg,    Elected   emperor, 
xiii.  90;  reign  of,  xiii.  90-91. 
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Charles  ok  Navarre,  Relations  of  with  King 

John,  xiii.  55-59. 
Charles  the  Bald,  Receives  Aquitaine,  xii.  541  ; 

conflict  of  with  Lothaire,  xii.  541-542  ;  reign 

of,  xii.  542-545. 
Charles  the  Bold,  Opposes  Lonis  XI.,  xiii.  75  ; 

fights    for    the    old    feudal  liberties,  xiii.  76; 

imprisons  Louis,  xiii.  77;  leads  the  civil  war, 

xiii.  77-79  ;  is  killed,  xiii.  80 
Charles   the    Fat,   King    of   France,  xii.    545; 

reign  of,  xii.  545-549. 
Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  xii.  549; 

reign  of,  xii.  549-550,  553. 
Charleston,   Founding  of,  xiii.   36S;   defended 

by  Moultrie,  xiv.  597;  taken  by  British,  xiv. 

612;  captured  by  Sherman,  xv.  150. 
Charleston  Earthquake,  Account  of,  xv.  231- 

255- 

Chartism,  Rise  of  in  England,  xv.  2S0;  history 
of,  xv.  2S0-2S4,  315-317. 

Chartists,  Their  principles,  xv.  2S0. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  Secretary  of  treasury,  xv.  105, 
165;  presides  at  impeachment  of  Johnson, 
xv.  176;  Chief-justice,  xv.  22S;  death  of,  xv. 
187- 1S8. 

Chateau  Cambresis,  Treaty  of,  xiii.  242. 

Chaucer,  Sings  at  Woodstock,  xiii.  124. 

Chen  Lan  Pin,  Chinese  ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton, xvi.  816. 

Cherry  Valley,  Massacre  of,  xiv.  610. 

Chicago,  Burning  of,  xv.  1S2-183. 

ChickamauGa,  Battle  of,  xv.  135. 

Chickasaw  Bayou,  Attack  on  by  Sherman,  xv. 
121. 

ChildeberT,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  436. 

Childeric,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  431. 

Children's  Crusade,  History  of,  xii.  751. 

Chili,  Independence  of  achieved,  xvi.  798. 

Chilperic,  King  of  the  Franks,   xii.  437. 

China,  Summary  of  history  of,  xvi.  803-818  ;  great 
antiquity  of,  xvi.  803-804;  early  annals  of, 
xvi.  804-S05  ;  under  the  Mongols,  xvi.  S05- 
806;  under  Mantchu  Tartars,  xvi.  806-8.8; 
attempts  to  open  communication  with,  xvi. 
806-S09  ;  opium  war  with,  xvi.  S07-809  ;  treat- 
ies of  with  United  States  and  Frauce,  xvi. 
809;  war  with  Frauce  and  England,  xv.  371- 
372;  xvi.  S09-811';  Burlingame  treaty  with, 
xvi.  812;  establishes  embassy  at  Washington, 
xv.  19S;  xvi.  816. 

Chinese  Embassy,  Establishment  of  at  Washing- 
ton, xv.  19S;  xvi.  816. 

Ching-Wang,  Emperor  of  China,  Builds  great 
wall,  xvi.  S04. 

Chippewa,  Battle  of,  xiv.  784-785. 

Chiselhurst,  Residence  of  Napoleon  III.,  xvi. 
530. 

Chivalry,  Beginnings  of,  xii.  594-595  ;  sketch  of 
history  of,  xii.  603-606. 

Choiseul,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  xiv.  575. 

Cholera,  Visitation  of  in  Europe,  xvi.  646-647  ; 
6S6-687. 

Chorasmia,  Province  of  Parthian  empire,  x.  3S0. 

Chosroes,  Reign  of,  x.  436-437. 

Christ,  The,  Coming  of,  xi.  271  ;  life  of,  xi.  271- 
272  ;  crucifixion  of,  xi.  272. 

Christian  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  xiii.  154. 

Christian  IV.  OF  Denmark,  Leader  in  Thirty 
Vears'  War,  xiii.  323,  324,  325. 

Christian  IX.  ok  Denmark,  Beaten  by  Prussia, 
xvi.  606-609. 

Christian  of  Brunswick,  Leader  in  Thirty 
Years'  War,  xiii.  321  ;  death  of,  xiii.  325. 

Christianity,  Leases  a  record  in  the  Catacombs, 
xi.  64  ;  protests  against  the  gladiatorial  shows, 


xi.  83;  tolerates  slavery,  xi.  85;  opposes  in- 
cineration, xi.  99;  introduction  of,  xi.  272; 
growth  of  at  Rome,  xi.313;  struggles  for  rec- 
ognition, xi.  326-327;  proclaimed  by  Coustan- 
tine,  xi.  32S ;  renounced  by  Julian,  xi.  333  ; 
introduced  among  the  Goths,  xii.  397;  into 
Britain,  xii.  419-420;  into  Frauce,  xii.  432-433  , 
compared  with  Islam  and  Judaism,  xii.  457. 

Christians,  Organized  by  Paul,  xi.  272;  perse- 
cuted by  Nero,  xi.  2S3  ;  by  Marcus  Aurelius, 
xi.  311-312;  by  Decius,  xi.  321-322;  by  Aure- 
liau,  xi.  323;  by  Diocletian,  xi.  327;  Savored 
by  Constautine,  xi.  327-32S  ;  strife  of  for  the 
papacy,  xi.  333-335;  sophistries  of,  xi  342. 

Church  of  England,  Beginnings  of,  xiii.  215- 
227,  270-273. 

Church  of  Rome,  Attempts  a  reform  of  abuses, 
xii.  602;  xiii.  186-187;  establishes  mouasti- 
cism,  xii.  602;  schism  in,  xii.  607;  disrupted 
by  Luther,  xiii.  193-200.  (See  Last  Half  of 
Cenlury  XVI.,  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  vari- 
ous Popes,  and  Italy.) 

Churubusco,  Battle  of,  xv.  79. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  Founder  of  Roman 
oratory,  xi.  71;  impeaches  Verres,  xi.  217; 
supports  Mauilian  Law,  xi.  219;  sketch  of,  xi. 
222;  family  of,  xi.  222;  puts  down  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline,  xi.  222-225;  reaction 
against,  xi.  225-226;  returns  from  exile,  xi. 
231;  attempts  to  reconcile  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey,  xi.  237;  at  one  with  Caesar,  xi.  242; 
death  of,  xi.  251-252. 

Cid.  The  story  of,  xii.  653. 

Cimbri,  Subjugation  of  by  Marius,  xi.  203. 

Cimon,  Ascendency  of,  x.  559-560. 

Cincinnati's,  Storv  of,  xi.  125. 

CincinnaTUS,  Order  of,  established,  xiv.  617. 

Cineas,  Ambassador  of  Pyrrhus,  xi.  145. 

Cinq-Mars,  Execution  of,  xiii.  341. 

Circus,  of  the  Greeks,  x.  470-471 ;  of  the  Romans, 
xi.  79-83. 

Circus  Maximtjs,  Capacity  of,  xi.  So;  built  by 
Tarquiu,  xi.  109. 

Cisalpine  Gaul,  Description  of,  xi.  41  ;  reduction 
of,  xi.  190. 

Cisalpine  Republic,  Overthrow  of,  xiv.  693;  re- 
organized, xiv.  700. 

Citizenship,  Roman  theory  of,  xi.  93. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Taken  by  the  British,  xiv. 
736 

Civil  Rights  Bill,  Passage  of,  xv.  174-175. 

Civil  Service  Reform,  Question  of  agitated, 
xv.  192,  194,  221,  223. 

Civil  War  in  United  States,  Beginning  of, 
xv.  105;  causes  of,  xv.  109-111;  first  year  of, 
xv.  105-117;  campaigns  of  in  1S62,  xv.  1 17-130; 
progress  of  in  1863  and  1864,  xv.  130-160;  end 
of,  xv.  160-163,  results  of,  xv.  163-174. 

Clarence,  George,  Duke  of,  Goes  over  to  Lan- 
caster, xiii.  136;  death  of,  xiii.  138. 

Clarendon,  Lord,  Chancellor  of  England,  xiv. 
424-425;  fall  of,  xiv.  42S-429. 

Clarke,  George  Rogers,  Takes  Kaskaskia  and 
Viucennes,  xiv.  610. 

Claudius,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  27S;  conquers 
Britain,  xi.  27S-2S0;  checks  the  Germans,  xi. 
2S0;  foreign  policy  of,  xi.  280;  public  works 
of,  xi.  2S0 ;  marries  Messalina,  xi.  280  ;  after- 
wards Agrippina,  xi.  2S1 ;  death  of,  xi.  281. 

Clay,  Henry,  American  ambassador  at  Ghent, 
xiv.  7S7;  promoter  of  Missouri  Compromise, 
xv.  43-44 ;  favors  South  American  republics, 
xv.  45;  candidate  for  President,  xv.  46,  70; 
peacemaker  of  1850,  xv.  86,  87;  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  xvi.  724;  death  of,  xv.  90. 
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Clayborne,  William,  Explores  country  of  the 

Chesapeake,  xiii.  365. 
Clement,  III.,  Pontificate  of,  xii.  621-622. 
Cleombrotus,  Of  Sparta,  x.  595 ;  career  of,  x.  596- 

597- 
Cleomenes,  Interferes  at  Athens,  x.  538. 
Cleomenes,  The  Younger,  King  of  Sparta,  x. 

676. 
Cleon,  Career  of,  x.  570-573. 
Cleopatra,  Supported  by  Julius  C:esar,  xi.  240; 

captivates    Antony,  xi.   253;    makes   Egypt   a 

carnival,  xi.  255-256;  becomes  Antony's  heir, 

xi.  258;  at  Actium,  xi.  258;  death  of,  xi.  260. 
Clepho,  King  of  the  Lombards,  xii.  41S. 
Clermont,  Council  of,  xii.  607-60S,  667-66S. 
Cleveland,  Grover,  Elected  President,  xv.  220; 

sketch  of,  xv.  222;  administration  of,  xv.  222- 

236. 
Clientage,  Of  the  Romans,  xi.  85-86. 
Climate.  Of  Egypt,  ix.  30;   of  Chaldsea,  ix.  106; 

of  Assyria,  ix.  147-149;  of  Media,  ix.  206-208; 

of  Babylonia,  ix.  250-251;    of  Persia,  ix.  306, 

311-312;  of  Greece,  x.  451 ;  of  Italy,  xi.  36-39. 
Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  Arrives  at  Boston,  xiv.  594; 

tries  to  save  Burgoyne,  xiv.  606. 
Clisthenes,  Ascendency  of  in  Athens,  x.  536-53S. 
Clitus,  General  of  Alexander,  x.  655. 
Cloaca  Maxima,  Referred  to,  xi.  59,  65,  109. 
Clodion,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  430. 
Clodius,  Csesariau  leader  in  Rome,  xi.  229-234. 
Clodomir,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  436. 
ClonTarf,  Irish  meeting  at,  xv.  301. 
CLOTAIRE,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  436. 
Clotaire  II.,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  437. 
Clotilda,  Wife  of  Clovis,  xii.  432. 
Clovis,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  432;  converted  to 

Christianity,    xii.    432;    cruelty    of,    xii.   433", 

conquests  of,  xii.  433-434;  as  a  legislator,  xii. 

434-435- 

Cluny,  Monks  of,  attempted  reforms  of,  xii.  616. 

Cobden,  Richard,  Euglish  reformer,  xv.  307. 

Cobham,  Persecuted  by  Henry  V.,  xiii    127-128. 

Cochrane,  Admiral,  British  commander  in  the 
Chesapeake,  xiv.  7S5. 

Cockburn.  Sir  Alexander,  British  Judge  in 
Geneva  Tribunal,  xv.  389;  prepares  constitu- 
tion for  Jamaica,  xv.  394. 

Code  Napoleon,  Adopted  in  France,  xiv.  703. 

Codrus,  King  of  Atheus,  x.  530. 

Coercion  Bill,  Passage  of,  xv.  272. 

Coffins,  Of  the  Chaldseans  described,  ix.  127. 

Coke,  Thomas,  First  Methodist  bishop,  xiv.  5S3. 

Colbert,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  xiv. 
HO. 

Cold  Harbor.  Battle  of,  xv.  157. 

Colfax,  Schuyler,  Vice-President  of  U.  S.,  xv. 
'77- 

Coligny,  Admiral  of  France,  xiii.  241  ;  leader  of 
the  Huguenots,  xiii.  249-252. 

Coliseum,  Built  by  Vespasianus,  xi.  294. 

CollaTINUS,  Story  of,  xi.  114;   consul,  xi.  115. 

Collieries  Question,  Account  of,  xv.  302-303. 

Colombia,  United  States  of,  Summary  of  his- 
tory of,  xvi.  7S4-7S7. 

Coloni.  New  Class  of  Roman  Society,  xi.  326;  in- 
surrection of,  xi.  326;   Christianized,  xi.  326. 

Colonial  Congress,  The  First,  Session  of,  xiv. 
591- 

Colonial  Congress,  The  Second,  Meeting  of, 
xiv.  593. 

Colonna,  Quarrel  of,  with  Boniface,  xiii.  47-48. 

Colorado,  Admission  of,  xv.  187. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Notices  of,  xi.  61;  xii.  484. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  Views  of.  respecting 
figure  of  the  earth,  xiii.  165-166;  sketch  of, 


xiii.  166;  seeks  the  aid  of  princes,  xiii.  166; 
discovers  the  West  Indies,  xiii.  167-168;  sub- 
sequent voyages  of,  xiii.  168. 

Columns,  Styles  of  in  Egypt,  ix.  97-98. 

Combats,  Of  the  Romans,  xi.  79-83. 

Comedy,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  472-473;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, xi.  69-70. 

Comitia   Centuriata,  Establishment  of,  xi.  119. 

Commodus,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  313;  vices  of, 
xi.  313-314;  a  gladiator,  xi.  314;  end  of,  xi. 
3>4- 

Commons,  House  of,  Development  of,  xv.  266- 
268. 

Commonwealth  of  England,  Instituted,  xiv. 
409;  history  of,  xiv.  409-424. 

Commune  of  Paris,  Seizes  the  city,  xvi.  537;  as- 
cendency of,  xvi.  537-547. 

Comnenian    Dynasty,   Ascendency    of,   xi.  369- 

376. 
Comnenus,  Isaac,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  369. 
Comonfort,  General,  President  of  Mexico,  xvi. 

773- 

Concobar,  Notice  of,  ix.  205. 

Conde,  Henri  I.,  Prince  of,  Leader  of  Hugue- 
nots, xiii.  247-249. 

Conde,  Louis  II.,  Prince  of,  General  of  Louis 
XIV.,  xiv.  447. 

Confederate  Cruisers,  Account  of,  xv.  153-154, 

3^6-3^7-  .      . 

Confederate  States  of  America,  Organization 
of,  xv.  162;  general  history  of  (see  Civil  War 
in  United  Stales) ;  supported  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, xv.  383-389. 

Conkling,  ROSCOE,  Republican  leader,  xv.  204- 
205;  death  of,  xv.  229-230. 

Connecticut,  Colonization  of,  xiii.  362;  xiv.  4S6. 

Conon,  Leader  of  the  Athenians,  x.  582. 

Conrad  of  Franconia,  Electedking  of  Germany, 
xii,  554;  reign  of,  xii.  555. 

Conrad  of  HohensTaufen,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, xii,  716-717. 

Conrad 'of  MonTferraT,  Father  of  Baldwin  V., 
xii.  725;  recognized  as  king  of  Jerusalem, 
xii.  742-743-  r   _ 

Conrad  of  Suabia,  Elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, xii.  612;  invades  Italy,  xii,  613;  reign 
of,  xii.  612-615. 

Conradin  of  HohensTaufen,  Execution  of,  xii. 
792;  xiii.  82. 

Conscription  Act,  Passed  by  Congress,  xv.   143. 

Conspiracy-to-murder  Bill,  Account  of,  xv. 
370-371. 

Constance,  Council  of,  xiii.  97;  condemns  and 
destroys  Huss  and  Jerome,  xiii.  98-99. 

Constance,  Wife  of  Robert  the  Pious,  xii.  600. 

Constans,  Colleague  of  Coustautine  II.,  xi.  331- 

Constantine,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  327;  tavorstne 
Christians,  xi.  328;  puts  down  opposition,  xi. 
32S;  proclaims  Christianity,  xi.  328;  activities 
of,  xi.  329;  legislation  of,  xi.  329;  puts  down 
Licinius,  xi.  330;  cruelties  of,  xi.  330;  makes 
Treves  his  capital,  xi.  331;  founds  Constanti- 
nople, xi.  331;  death  of,  xi.  331. 

Constantine  II.,  Reign  of,  xi.  331-332- 

Constantine  III.,  Reign  of,  xi.  359. 

Constantine  IV.,  Reign  of,  xi.  359. 

Constantine  V.,  Reign  of,  xi.  362. 

Constantine  VI.,  Reign  of,  xi.,  362-363. 

Constantine  VII ,  Reign  of,  xi.  366. 

Constantine  VIII ,  Reign  of,  xi.  366. 

Constantine  IX  ,  Reign  of,  xi.  36S 

Constantine  XIII,  Last  emperor  of  the  East, 
xi.  3S2;  overthrown  and  slain  by  the  Turks, 
xi.  382-3S4. 
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Constantine,  Grand  duke  of  Russia,  xvi.  700. 
Constantinople,  Founding  of,  xi.  331  ;  besieged 

by  Thomas,   xi.  364;   taken  by  the  Turks,  xi. 

382-383;  entered   by  the  Crusaders,  xii.  677- 

681;    taken   by  the  Latins,  xi.   375;    xii.    749- 

750. 

Constituent  Assembly,  Prepares  a  new  consti- 
tution for  France,  xiv.  639.  640,  641,  642,644- 
645,  646,  649. 

Constitution,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  72-77;  of 
the  Greeks,  x.  524-526,  531-53S;  of  Rome,  xi. 
106,  110-112,  114,  119-138. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Forma- 
tion of,  xiv.  619;  analysis  of,  xiv.  619-620; 
amendments  of,  xiv.  620;  xv.  178;  centennial 
of,  celebrated  at  New  York,  xv.  237-246. 

Consulate  and  Empire  ok  France,  Establish- 
ment of,  xiv.  694;  ascendency  of,  xiv.  697-768. 

Consulship,  Institution  of,  xi.  114. 

Cook,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  xvi.  S40. 

Cooper,  Peter,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  xv. 
192. 

Copenhagen,  Bombarded  by  British,  xiv.  71S-719. 

Corasmins.     (See  Turki.) 

Corcyra,  Quarrel  of,  with  Corinth,  x.  566-567. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  Assassinates  Marat,  xiv. 
664. 

Cordeliers,  Club  of,  xiv.  656. 

Cordova,  Capital  of  Western  Islam,  xii.  510; 
greatness  of,  xii.  650-652. 

Cordova,  Fernandez  de,  Discovers  Yucatan, 
xiii.  173. 

Corinth,  Description  of,  x.  454;  early  history  of, 
x-  529-53°:  siege  of,  x.  591. 

Corinth,  Battle  of,  xv.  121. 

Coriolanus,  Story  of,  xi.  122-123. 

Corn  Law  Agitation,  In  Great  Britain,  xv.  305- 
310. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  Governor  of  New  York,  xiv. 
497- 

Cornelia,  Mother  of  the  Gracchi,  xi    196. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  Commands  British  at  Long 
Island,  xiv.  600;  takes  Fort  Lee,  xiv.  601;  at 
Princeton,  xiv,  603;  at  Braudywine,  xiv,  606; 
in  the  South,  xiv.  615,  616;  at  Yorktown,  xiv. 
616-617. 

Coronea,  Battle  of,  x.  591. 

Corsica,  Subjugated  by  France,  xiv.  574-575. 

Cortereal,  Gaspar,  Vovage  of  to  the  New 
World,  xiii.  184-185. 

Cortez,  Fernando,  Invades  Mexico,  xiii.  173; 
overthrows  Montezuma,  xiii.  173-174;  routs 
Narvaez.  xiii.  174;  destroys  Mexican  empire, 
xiii.  175. 

Corunna.  Battle  of,  xiv.  725. 

Corupedion,  Battle  of,  x.  673. 

Corvinus,  Matthew,  King  of  Hungary, xiii,  107. 

Cossacks,  Devour  the  Grand  Army,  xiv.  744. 

COSTER,  Lawrence,  Prints  from  wooden  blocks, 
xiii,  109. 

Cotton  Gin,  Invention  of,  xv.  109;  a  factor  of 
civil  war,  xv.  109. 

Coup  d'Etat,  History  of,  xvi.  499-506. 

COURCELLES,  Battle  of,  xvi.  525. 

Courtray,  Battle  of,  xiii.  46. 

Courts,  Of  Athens,  x.  4S3-484. 

Covenanters,  Of  Scotland,  xiv.  393. 

Cowpens,  Battle  of,  xiv.  605. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Rise  of,  xiii.  21S;  promotes 
the  Reformation,  xiii.  227;  favors  persecu- 
tions, xiii.  237;  prepares  Book  of  Prayer,  xiii. 
270;  a  persecvitor,  xiii  273;  courage  of,  xiii. 
275:  burned  at  the  stake,  xiii.  276. 

Crassus,  Marcus,  Overthrows  the  gladiators,  xi. 
215-216;  rival  of  Pompeius,  xi.    216,  226-227; 


Parthian  expedition  of,  x.  423-426;  xi.  234; 
death  of,  xi.  235. 

Creation,  Chaldaean  storv  of,  ix.  1 12-132. 

CRECV,  Battle  of,  xiii.  54,  116. 

Credit  Mobilier  Investigation,  Account  of, 
xv.  186. 

Creek  Indians,  War  with,  xiv.  782-7S3;  trouble 
with,  xv.  47,  49. 

CREOLES,  Class   of  Mexican   population,  xvi.  769. 

Crete,  (Caudia),  Insurrection  in,  xvi.  723. 

Crimean  War,  Causes  of,  xv.  332-340;  xvi.  705- 
707;  outbreak  of,  xvi.  707;  course  of,  xvi.  707- 
714. 

Critias,  Career  of,  x.  586. 

Croatians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  402. 

CrcEsus,  Mentioned,  ix.  71;  storv  of,  ix.  299-300; 
x-  534- 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
xiv.  397;  sketch  of,  xiv.  397-398;  republican 
general,  xiv.  403;  in  the  ascendant,  xiv.  405; 
purges  Parliament,  xiv.  408-409;  subdues  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  xiv.  411-417;  overthrows 
Parliament,  xiv.  417-418;  Lord  Protector  of 
England,  xiv.  419;  conspiracy  against,  xiv. 
420;  powerful  government  of,  xiv.  420;  shall 
he  be  king?  xiv.  421;  death  of,  xiv.  422. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  Second  Protector  of  Eng- 
land, xiv.  422. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Friend  of  Wolsey,  xiii.  218; 
becomes  lord  chancellor,  xiii.  223;  downfall 
of,  xiii.  223. 

Cronos,  Myth  of,  x.  498;  festival  of,  xi.  97. 

Crotona,  Early  history  of,  xi.  44. 

Crusades,  Premonitory  symptoms  of,  xii.  600, 607  ; 
general  history  of,  xii.  663-777;  causes  of, 
xii.  663-66S;  first  movements  of,  xii  668-673; 
first  armies  of,  xii.  673-677;  first  expedition 
of,  xii.  677-695;  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  estab- 
lished by,  xii.  695-712;  second  general  expe- 
dition of,  xii.  712-72S;  third  expedition  of, 
xii.  728-744;  fourth  expedition  of,  xii.  744- 
753;  children's  expedition  of,  xii.  751;  fifth 
expedition  of,  xii.  753-758;  sixth  expedition 
of,  xii  75S-761  ;  seventh  expedition  of,  xii. 
761-767;  eighth  expedition  of,  xii.  767-772; 
results  of,  xii.  772-777. 

Crystal  Palace,  Built  for  International  Exposi- 
tion, xv.  326. 

CUFA,  Becomes  a  capital  of  the  Moslems,  xii.  476. 

Culloden,  Battle  of,  xiv.  511. 

Culpepper,  Lord,  Governor  of  Yirgiuia,  xiv. 
499-500. 

Cum.S,  Sketch  of,  xi.  44 

Cunaxa,  Battle  of,  ix.  36S. 

Cuneiform  Writing,  Account  of,  ix.  130,  197- 
199.  217.  339-340. 

Curiatii,  Tradition  of,  xi.  107-108. 

Curio,  Supporter  of  Caesar,  xi.  236. 

CURTIUS,  Tradition  of,  xi.  119. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  American  ambassador  to  Colom- 
bia, xvi.  7S4;  to  China,  xvi.  809. 

CushiTES,  Ethnic  position  of,  ix.  37. 

Customs  Duties.     (See  Tariff  Question.) 

Cyaxares,  King  of  Media,  ix.  225-232;  invades 
Assyria,  ix.  226;  resists  the  Scythians,  ix.  226- 
227;  overthrows  the  Assyrian  empire,  ix.  227- 
228;  makes  war  on  surrounding  nations,  ix. 
229-232  ;  death  of,  ix.  232. 

Cybele,  Worship  of,  in  Rome,  xi.  101. 

Cyclic  Poets,  Account  of,  x.  469. 

Cyclones,  Of  Media,  ix.  207. 

Cynocephal.S,  Battle  of,  x  601  ;  xi.  179. 

Cyprus,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  xii.  483. 

Cyrenaica,  Description  of,  ix.  310;  conquered 
by  Islam,  xii.  497. 
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Cyrene,  Taken  by  Acbah,  xii.  497. 

Cyrus  the  Great,  At  the  court  of  Astyages,  ix. 
233-234;  makes  war  011  the  Medes,  ix.  235- 
236;  overthrows  the  Median  empire,  ix.  236- 
23S;  conquers  Babylonia,  ix.  299-302,  sketch 
of,  ix.  344;  reign  of,  ix.  344-351  .  conquers 
Lydia,  ix.  345-346;  reduces  Asia  Minor,  ix. 
347;  subdues  the  Bactrians,  ix.  34S;  captures 
Babylon,  ix  349;  restores  the  Jews,  ix.  350; 
character  of,  ix.  351. 

Cyrus  the  Younger,  Revolt  of,  ix  367;  expedi- 
tion of,  ix.  36S;  death  of,  ix.  369. 

D. 

DAGOBERT,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  437-438. 

Dalhousie,  Lord,  Governor  of  India,  xv.  34S. 

Dallas,  George  M,  Vice-President,  xv.  71. 

Damascus,  Description  of,  ix.  243  ;  captured  by 
the  Moslems,  xii.  464-465;  seal  of  the  Cali- 
phate, xii.  493-50S;  glory  of,  xii.  507. 

DamieTTa,  Captured  by  Crusaders,  xii.  753-754. 

Damocees,  Story  of,  x.  599  600. 

Dampier,  Captain,  Explorer  of  Australia,  xvi. 
840. 

Danby,  Earl  of,  Minister  of  Charles  II.,  xiv.  405. 

Dancing,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  So. 

Dandolo.  Doge  of  Venice,  xii.  744;  agrees  to 
transport  crusaders  to  the  East,  xii.  745; 
aided  by  them  ill  siege  of  Zara,  xii.  745- 
747;  goes  against  Constantinople,  xii.  747- 
748;  hero  of  the  siege,  xii.  749;  xiii.  3S. 

Danegeed,  Levied  on  the  Saxons,  xii.  575-577. 

Danes  (see  Northmen),  Invade  England,  xii  560- 
561;  overthrow  Alfted,  xii.  561;  defeated  by 
the  Saxons,  xii.  563;  divide  England  with  Al- 
fred, xii.  563-566;  struggle  of  for  the  ascend- 
ency, xii.  574-577.  656. 

Daniel,  The  Hebrew,  ix.  296. 

Dannewerk,  Stormed  by  the  Prussians,  xvi.  606. 

Dante,  Referred  to,  xiii.  43. 

Danton,  George  Jacques,  Sketch  of,  xiv.  656-657; 
ascendency  of,  xiv.  656-672;  executed,  xiv.  672. 

Darboy,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  Killed  by  the 
Commune,  xvi.  547. 

Darius  Codomanus,  King  of  Persia,  ix.  371 ;  con- 
fronts Alexauder,  ix.  371  ;  x.  641 ;  at  Issus,  ix. 
373,  x.  643-644;  attempts  negotiat ions,  x  646- 
648,  at  Arbela,  ix.  374;  x.  650-651;  a  fugitive, 
x.  653-654  ;  death  of,  ix.  376  ;  x.  654. 

Darius  Hystaspis,  King  of  Persia,  ix.  356;  te- 
stores  the  national  religion,  ix.  357:  sup- 
presses insurrections,  ix.  357-358;  reorganizes 
the  empire,  ix.  358-359;  administrative  system 
of,  ix.  359-360;  looks  to  the  West,  ix.  360; 
Scythian  campaign  of,  ix.  360;  breaks  with 
the  Greeks,  ix.  361  ;  prepares  to  invade 
Europe,  ix.  362;  x.  541-542. 

Darius  Nothus,  Reign  of,  ix.  366-367. 

DarnlEy,  Lord,  Secoud  husband  of  Mary  Stuart, 
xiii.  280;  murdered,  xiii    2S1. 

Daroghinski,  General,  Russian  Commander  in 
Turko-Russiau  war,  xvi.  72S-729. 

Darwin,  Charles  Robert,  Notice  of,  xv.  372. 

Datis,  Commander  of  the  Persians,  x.  542. 

Daun,  Marshal,  Commauder  of  Austrians  in 
Seven  Years'  War,  xiv.  544,  549,  551,  552,  553, 

554- 

David,  King  of  Israel,  ix.  28S;  conquers  Jerusa- 
lem, ix.  290;  encourages  literature,  ix.  290. 

David,  King  of  Scotland,  Deposed,  xiii.  115. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  President  of  Confederate 
States,  xv.  102,  at  Montgomery  and  Rich- 
mond, xv.  102,  112;  sketch  of,  xv.  112-113; 
escape  and  capture  of,  xv.  163. 


Day  Kina,  Consort  of  Hea,  ix.  13S. 

Davoust,  Marshal,  Victor  of  Auerstadt,  xiv.  715. 

Day  of  Judgment,  Believed  in  by  Islam,  XH.45S- 
459,  expected  m  Dark  Ages,  xiv.  5SS-5S9. 

Dead  Sea,  Description  of,  ix.  24S. 

Dea  Dia,  Festival  of  xi.  97. 

DeanE   Silas,  Sent  to  France,  xiv.  60S. 

Dearborn,  General  Henry,  Commander-in- 
chief  of  American  army,  xiv.  7S0;  captures 
Toronto   xiv.  7S3. 

Debt,  Laws  of  Solon  concerning,  x.  532-533;  of 
the  Romans  concerning,  xi.   1  20-121. 

Decatur  Commodore,  in  the  Mediterranean,  xiv. 
777;  takes  the  Macedonian,  xiv.  781,  subdues 
the  Algeriue  pirates,  xiv.  7S7. 

Decazes,  Duke.  Leader  of  French  chamber,  xvi. 
460. 

Decemviri,  Appointment  of,  xi.  125. 

Declus,  Reign  of,  xi.  321-322. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Made  by  Con- 
gress, xiv.  598;   provisions  of,  xiv.  59S-599. 

Declaration  of  Richts,  Passed  by  American 
Congress,  xiv.  591. 

Deioces,  Fabulous  king  of  Media,  ix.  225. 

I)E  Kalb,  Comes  to  America,  xiv.  605 ;  death  of, 
xiv.  613. 

Delhi,  Insurrection  at  in  1S57,  xv.  350-351. 

DELOS,  Confederacy  of,  x.  557. 

Delphe  Holy  City  of  Greece,  x.  492-493;  defense 
of,  x.  549;  treasures  of  devoted  to  war,  x.  622. 

Delphic  Oracle.  Description  of,  x.  492-493. 

Delta  of  Egypt,  Described,  ix.  30. 

Deluce.  The  Chaldteau  account,  ix,  112-113  ;  As- 
syrian account  of,  ix.  113-114 

Demagogues,  Evil  influence  of,  xv.  no 

Demeter,  Feast  of,  x.  495;  myth  of,  x.  501. 

Demetrius  Donski,  Emperor  of  Russia,  xiii.  154. 

Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Career  of,  x.  671-673 

Democracy',  Born  in  Gieece.x.  463;  struggles  of  in 
Rome,  xi  10S,  120-129,  134-13S,  143;  nurtured 
in  the  free  cities,  xiii.  33-35 

Demosthenes,  Rise  of,  x.  606;  his  orations,  x. 
606;  sent  to  Macedou,  x.  607;  corresponds 
with  Persia,  x.  626;  zeal  of,  x.  627. 

Demotic  Character,  Used  by  the  Egyptians,  ix. 
100- 101. 

Denmark,  Early  history  of,  xii.  654-656;  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  xiii.  153-154; 
in  sixteenth  century  {see  Reformation  and 
Last  Half  of  Century  XVI);  111  seventeenth 
century  (see  Thirty  Years'  War);  in  age  of 
Revolution  (see  Freyich  Revolution  and  Con- 
sulate and  Empire);  war  of  with  Prussia,  xvi. 
606-607. 

Derby,  Lord,  Ministry  of,  xv.  329-332,  373-378, 
396-39S.  '  _ 

Depretis,  Signor,  Ministry  of,  xvi.  6S0-689. 

De  Ruyter,  Admual  of  Holland,  xiv.  427,  429; 
killed,  xiv.  447-44S. 

Desaix,  General  Death  of,  xiv.  700. 

De  Soto,  Ferdinand,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  xiii.  350-352. 

Dessoles,  Marouis  of,  President  of  French 
Council,  xv.  460. 

D'EstainG,  Count,  French  admiral  in  War  of  In- 
dependence xiv.  609,  630;  attempts  to  capture 
Savannah,  xiv.  611-612. 

DETTINGEN,  Battle  of,  xiv.  532. 

Deucalion,  Tradition  of,  x.  509. 

D'Eu,  Count,  Constable  of  France,  xiii.  55. 

DEVAS,  Believed  111  by  the  Medes,  ix.  220. 

Devereux,  Robert.     (See  Essex) 

Diana.  Temple  of  described,  ix.  317-31S. 

Diana  of  Poitiers,  At  court  of  Henry  II  ,  xiii. 
240. 
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Diaz,  Rodrico.     (See  the  Cid) 
Dickens,  Charles,  Notice  of,  xv.  412. 
Dictatorship,  Establishment  of,  xi.  11S. 
Diderot,  Denis,  Leader  of  Encyclopaedists,  xiv. 

624. 
Dies  Ir^,  Belief  in  in  Dark  Ages,  xii.  5S8-5S9. 
Dieskau,  Defeat  of  at  Fort  Edward,  xiv.  565. 
Dieu  LE  VeuT,  Cry  of  the  Crusaders,  xii.  623,  668, 

693.  7i  7- 

Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia,  xiv.  559,  560, 
561. 

Diocletian",  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  324;  epoch  of, 
xi.  324-327;  system  of,  xi  325;  resigns,  xi. 
325;  persecutes  the  Christians,  xi.  326-327. 

Diodorus,  His  dates,  ix.  42. 

Dionysius,  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  x.  599;  career  of,  x. 
602-603. 

Dionysus,  Feast  of,  x.  495;  myth  of,  x.  504. 

Directory,  Executive  Council  of  France,  xiv. 
6S0;  ascendency  of,  xiv.  680-694;  gives  place 
to  Consulate,  xiv.  694. 

Disestablishment  oh  Irish  Church,  Favored 
by  O'Connell,  xv.  271  ;  bill  for  passed  by  Par- 
liament, xv.  407. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Attacks  Sir  Robert  Peel,  xv. 
310-31 1  ;  leader  of  the  Conservatives,  xv.  377; 
iu  Derby  cabinet,  xv.  397;  ministry  of,  xv. 
417-421  ;  at  Berlin  Congress,  xvi.  732. 

Dizful,  The,  Description  of,  ix.  246. 

Dogorgan,  Battle  of,  xii.  683. 

Domesday'  Book,  Prepared  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, xii.  63S-639. 

DomitianuS,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  297;  charac- 
ter of,  xi.  297;  policy  of,  xi.  29S;  measures  of, 
xi.   299;  murder  of,  xi.  299. 

Dom  Pedro  I.,  Regent  of  Brazil,  xvi.  791 ;  be- 
comes emperor,  xvi.  791. 

Dom  Pedro  II.,  Becomes  emperor,  xvi.  791 ;  reign 
of,  xvi.  791-794;  sketch  of,  xvi.  792;  over- 
throw of,  xvi.  793-794. 

Domremy,  Home  of  Joan  of  Arc,  xiii.  70,  73. 

Donald  Bane,  Usurps  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
xii.  675. 

DONATISTS,  History  of,  xii,  429. 

Don  Carlos  ok  Spain,  Campaign  of  in  Italy,  xiv. 

5*4- 

Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  At  war  with  Isabella,  xv. 

273- 
Donelson,  Fort,  Captured  by  Grant,  xv.  1  iS. 
Dongan,  Thomas,   Governor  of  New  York,  xiv. 

494-497- 
Doniphan,  Colonel,  Expedition  of,  xv.  76. 
Don  Pacifico,  Affair  of,  xv.  321-322. 
Dorian  Migration,  Account  of,  x.  512-513. 
Doric  Hexapolis,  Founding  of,  x.  514. 
Doric  Style,  Of  Architecture,  x.  477;  xi.  65. 
Doris,  Description  of,  x.  452. 

Dorr,  Thomas  W.,  Leader  of  Rhode  Island    in- 
surrection, xv.  66. 
Dost  Mohammed,  Prince  of  Afghans,  revolt  of, 

xv.  293-295. 
Douglas,  Earl,  Rebels  against  Henry  IV.,  xiii. 

124-125. 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  Favors  Kansas-Nebraska 

Bill,  xv.  94-95;  candidate  for  Presidency,  xv. 

101. 
Downs,  Battle  of,  xiv.  427. 
Draco,  Legislation  of,  x.  531. 
Draft,  Ordered  by  Congress,  xv.  143. 
Draft    Riot    in    New  York,    Account  of,  xv. 

143. 
DragonnadE,  History  of,  xiv.  452-454. 
Dramatic  Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  470. 
Dred  Scott  Decision,  Notice  of,  xv.  96-97. 
Dresden,  Battle  of,  xiv.  750. 


Druses  aNU  Maronites,  War  of  in  the  East,  xv. 

3S2. 
Drusus,  Marcus  Livius,  Legislation  of,  xi.  206- 

207;  war  of  with  the  Germans,  xi.  270-271. 
Dryden,  John,  Poet  of  the  Restoration,  xiv.  42S, 

43°.  439- 
Dualism,  Of  the  Medes,  ix.  220;  of  the  Persians, 

ix.  341. 
Ducas,  Alexander  (Mourzoufle),  Flmperor  of  the 

East,  xi.  3J5-376. 
Duchesne,  Pere.     (See  Hebert.) 
Ducos,  Roger,   Chosen   consul   of  France,    xiv. 

694. 
Dudley,  Robert.     (See  Leicester) 
DuFFERlN,     Lord,     Prepares      constitution     for 

Egypt,     xv.     445-446;     Governor-general     of 

Canada,  xvi.  757-758. 
Du  GUESCLIN,  General  of  Charles  V.,  xiii.  61-62. 
Dunbar,  Battle  of,  xiv.  412. 
Dundee.  Lord,  Revolt  of   against  William  HI., 

xiv.  444. 
Dunmore,  Governor  of  Virginia,  dismisses  the 

Burgesses,  xiv.  592. 
Dumouriez,  General,  Defeats  emigrant  nobles, 

xiv.  65S;   abandons  the  Republic,  xiv.  663. 
Dunstan,  Monk  of  Glastonbury,  xii.  571;  career 

of.  xii.  571-573- 
Duodecimal   System,  Used   by  the   Chaldfeaus, 

ix.  129. 
Duplessis,  Armand  Jean.     (See  Richelieu.) 
DuponT.  Admiral,  Before  Charleston,  xv.  138-139. 
Du  Quesne,  Fort,  Built  by  the  French,  xiv.  561  ; 

taken  by  the  English,  xiv.  567. 
Durazzo,  Charles,    Prince  of  Naples,  xiii.  63 ; 

career  of,  xiii.  63. 
Durham,  Rebellion  of,  xii.  638. 
Durham,  Lord,  Becomes  governor  of  Canada,  xv. 

27S;  administration  of,  xvi.  750-751. 

E. 

EADBURGHA,  Wife  of  Beotric,  xii.  448. 
Early,  General  Jubal,  Invades  Maryland  and 

Pennsylvania,  xv.  15S;  routed  at  Cedar  Creek 

and  Winchester,  xv.  159. 
Earth  Burial,  Rejected  by  the  Egyptians,  ix.  So- 

Si ;  also  by  the  Medes,  ix.  223;  practiced  by 

the  Greeks,  x.  497;  by  the  Romans,  xi.  99;  by 

the  Christians,  xi.  99-100. 
Eastern  Assyria,  Character  and  limits  of,  ix. 

144-145. 
Eastern  Empire,  Separated  from  the  West,  xi. 

331  ;  general  history  of.  xi.  331-384;  overthrow 

of,  xi.  382-3S4. 
Eastern  Europe,  History  of  iu  XINth  century, 

xvi.  697-740. 
Eastern  Question,  Nature  of,  xv.  332-340. 
East  India  Company,   Sketch   of,  xv.    36S-370. 

(See  also  India  and  Sepoy  Rebellion.) 
East  River  Bridge,  Construction   of,  xv.  213- 

214. 
Ecbatana.  Description  of,  ix.  203-204;  taken  by 

Alexander,  x.  653. 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.   Account  of,   xv. 

322-323. 
Echinioue,  General,  President  of  Peru,  xvi.  78S. 
Eclipse,  Battle  of,  ix.  299. 
Eclipses,  Early  records  of,  ix.  129,  273. 
Ecnomus.  Battle  of,  xi.  152. 
Ecuador.  Summary  of  history  of,  xvi.  786-7S7. 
Ecumenical  Council  of  1S69-1S70,  Account  of, 

xvi.  675. 
Edessa    Principality  of  founded,  xii.  6S5  ;  trans- 
ferred to   Baldwin,  xii,  697;  to  Joscelyn,  xii. 

699,  711  ;  decline  of,  xii.  711  ;  fall  of,  xii.  712. 
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Edgar,  King  of  England,  xii.  572;  reign  of,  xii. 

572-573. 

Edgar  Atheling,  Proclaimed  King  of  England, 
xii.  628;  favored  by  William,  xii.  630;  leader 
of  the  First  Crusade,  xii.  673,  675,  691. 

EdgEHILL,  Battle  of,  xiv.  401. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  Issued  by  Henry  IV.,  xiii.  264; 
revoked  by  Louis  XIV.,  xiv.  450. 

Edict  of  Restitution,  Issued  by  Ferdinand  II., 
xiii.  326. 

Edict  of  Toleration,  Issuance  of  by  James  II., 
xiv.  433. 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  Inventor  of  phonograph  and 
electric  light  apparatus,  xv.  210-213. 

Edith,  Wife  of  Harold,  xii.  627. 

Edmund  Atheling,  King  of  England,  xii.  570; 
reign  of,  xii.  570-571. 

Edmund  Ironside,  Divides  England  with  Canute, 
xii.  577. 

Edric  the  Forester,  Revolt  of,  xii.  632. 

Education,  Necessary  to  the  existence  of  free 
institutions,  xvi.  S64. 

Educational  Question  in  Great  Britain, 
Sketch  of,  xv.  411-412. 

Edward  I.  of  England,  Reign  of,  xiii.  110-112. 

Edward   II.  of  England,  Reign  of,  xiii.  1 12-1 13. 

Edward  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  xiii. 
52,113;  marries  Philippa,  xiii.  114;  interferes 
in  Scotland,  xiii.  115;  wars  of  with  France, 
xiii.  54-59.  116-119. 

Edward  IV.  of  England,  Reign  of,  xiii.  137- 
13S. 

Edward  V.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  xiii. 
138;  murdered  by  Richard,  xiii.  139. 

Edward  VI.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  xiii. 
227,  270;  reign  of,  xiii.  270-273. 

Edward  of  York,  Becomes  leader  of  Yorkist 
party,  xiii.  133;  takes  the  throne,  xiii.  135; 
reign  of,  xiii.  135-138.     (See  Echvard  IV.) 

Edward  Plantagenet,  Leader  of  the  Eighth 
Crusade,  xii.  767;  attempted  assassination  of, 
xii.  769;  returns  to  England,  xii.  787;  con- 
quers Wales,  xii.  787;  settles  affairs  of  Scot- 
land, xii.  787,  7SS ;  loses  Guienue,  xii.  78S; 
reign  of,  xiii.  110-113.     (See  Edward  II.) 

Edward,  Prince  of  Lancaster,  Intrusted  to  a 
robber,  xiii.  135;  at  Tewkesbury,  xiii.  137; 
killed  by  Gloucester  and  Clarence,  xiii.  137. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, xii.  580;  favors  the  Normans,  xii.  5S0- 
581  ;  puts  down  Godwin,  xii  581;  counter 
revolution  against,  xii.  5S1-5S2;  death  of,  xii. 

583-584- 

Edward  the  Elder,  Succeeds  Alfred,  xn.  569; 
reign  of,  xii.  569-570. 

Edward  the  Martyr,  King  of  England,  xii.  573. 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  xii.  446. 

Edwy,  King  of  England,  xii.  571;  reign  of,  xii. 
571-572. 

Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  xii.  44S;  founder  of 
Eugland,  xii.  448-449,  559 ;  descendants  of, 
xii.  560. 

EgERIA,  Myth  of,  xi.  106. 

Egfrid,  King  of  Northumbria,  xii.  447. 

Egmont,  Count,  Ambassador  of  the  Nether- 
lands, xiii.  297;  imprisoned,  xiii.  301;  con- 
demned and  executed,  xiii.  301-302. 

Egypt,  General  history  of,  ix.  29-102;  country  of, 
ix.  29-36  ;  people  of,  ix.  36-41  ;  civil  and  mili- 
tary annals  of",  ix.  41-71 ;  manners  and  cus- 
toms of,  ix.  71-83;  religion  and  art  of,  ix. 
83-102;  Spartan  expedition  into,  ix.  324;  a 
Roman  province,  xi.  17S;  conquered  by  the 
Moslems,  xii.  472-473;  expedition  of  the 
French  into,  xiv.  6S9-691 ;  Suez  Canal  project 


in,  xvi.  514-517;  beginning  of  ascendency  of 
Great  Britain  in,  xv.  289-290;  sketch  of  his- 
tory of  in  ancient  times,  xv.  439-449. 

Egypt  (the  country),  Formed  by  the  Nile,  ix. 
29-30;  climate  of,  ix.  30;  divisions  of,  ix. 
30-34;  uomes  of,  ix.  34;  dependent  on  the 
Nile,  ix.  34-35 ;  fertility  of,  ix.  36. 

Egyptian  Literature,  Character  of,  ix.  71. 

Egyptians,  Origin  of,  ix.  36;  ethnic  position  of, 
ix.  37;  their  invasion  of  the  Nile  Valley,  ix. 
37;  influences  of  nature  upon,  ix.  37-3S;  for- 
mation of  character  of,  ix.  3S-39;  form  and 
features  of,  ix.  39-40;  character  of,  ix.  40-41  ; 
their  social  system,  ix.  77;  their  home-life, 
ix.  79;  their  amusements,  ix.  80;  their  funer- 
als, ix.  80-83. 

El,  The  Chalda;au  deity,  ix.  133,  192. 

Eisenach,  Student-home  of  Luther,  xiii.  192. 

Eisleben,  Birthplace  of  Luther,  xiii.  191. 

Elagabalus,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  317;  Oriental 
superstitions  of,  xi.  31S;  reign  of,  xi.  31S. 

Elba,  Assigned  to  Napoleon,  xiv.  757. 

EldrED,  King  of  England,   xii.   571  ;  career  of, 

xii.  573-574- 

Eleanor,  Queen  of  France,  xn.  719;  goes  on 
Second  Crusade,  xii.  719;  with  her  Trouba- 
dours at  Antioch,  xii.  720;  divorced,  xii.  722  ; 
her  lovers,  xii.  722 ;  ransoms  the  Lion  Heart, 
xii.  742. 

Electric  Light,  Invention  of,  xv.  211-213. 

Elephantis,  Mentioned,  ix.  53. 

ElEuSinian  Mystery,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  495. 

Elfrida,  Wife  of  Edgar,  xii.  573. 

Elgin,  Lord,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  xvi. 
751 ;  English  ambassador  to  China,  xv.  381  ; 
xvi.  Sio-Sii. 

Elgiva,  Wife  of  Edwy,  xii.  571  ;  sorrows  of,  xii. 

572- 
El  Hadac,  Caliph  of  Cairo,  xii.  723  ;  crafty  policy 

of,  xii.  724. 

Elimea.  Macedonian  province,  x.  612. 

ELIS,  Description  of,  x.  454;  subjugation  of  by 
Sparta,  x.  5S9;  war  of  with  Arcadia,  x.  6oi- 
602. 

Elizabeth  I.  OF  Russia,  Enemy  of  Frederick 
II  ,  xiv.  537-53S;  mentioned,  xiv.  579. 

Elizabeth  of  York,  Contended  for  by  Glouces- 
ter and  Richmond,  xiii.  140;  married  by 
Richmond,  xiii.  141. 

Elizabeth  Tudor,  Birth  of,  xiii.  219;  Protestant 
by  necessity,  xiii.  219-221  ;  sought  by  Lord 
Seymour,  xiii.  271;  relations  of  with  Mary 
Tudor,  xiii.  274;  proclaimed  queen,  xiii.  276; 
sketch  of,  xiii.  277-27S ;  refuses  marriage, 
xiii.  278,  279-280;  relations  of  to  Mary  Stuart, 
xiii.  27S-2S0;  ministers  of,  xiii.  279;  receives 
Mary  Stuart,  xiii.  282;  plots  against,  xiii.  283; 
conduct  of  after  St.  Bartholomew,  xiii.  254; 
signs  death-warrant  of  Mary,  xiii.  284;  re- 
sists Spanish  invasion,  xiii.  284-2S6;  relations 
of  to  Essex,  xiii.  286-2SS;  death  of,  xiii.  2S9; 
epoch  of,  xiii.  289-290;  literary  glory  of  reign 
of,  xiii.  290-295. 

El  Kasr,  Description  of,  ix.  263. 

Ella,  Leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  xii.  443-444. 

ElphinsTONE,  General,  British  commander  in 
Cabul,  xv.  295-296. 

ElTEKEh,  Battle  of,  ix.  1S0. 

Emancipation  Bill,  Passage  of,  xv.  270-271. 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  Issued  by  Lin- 
coln, xv.  130. 

EmaTH.EA,  Macedonian  province,  x.  613. 

Embalming,  Among  the  Egyptians,  ix.  Si. 

Embargo  Act,  Passage  of,  xiv.  779;  repealed, 
xiv.  779. 
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Emessa,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  xii.  466-467. 

EMIGRANT  Nobles,  Organize  army,  xiv,  646;  011 
German  frontier,  xiv.  647,  650 ;  defeated  at 
Jemappes,  xiv.  658;  conspiracies  of,  xiv.  677; 
instigate  insurrection  in  Paris,  xiv.  6S1;  re- 
called by  Napoleon,  xiv.  703. 

EMIN  Bey,  Rescue  of  by  Stanley,  xv.  450-451. 

Emipher,  Betravs  Autioch  to  the  Crusaders,  xii. 
6S7. 

Emma  of  Normandy,  Becomes  queen  of  England, 
xii.  575;  wrongs  of,  xii.  576;  married  to  Can- 
ute, xii.  577. 

Encyclopaedists  ok  France,  Forerunners  of  the 
New  Era,  xiv.  623-626. 

Excyclopedie,  Francaise,  Account  of,  xiv.  623- 
624. 

Encyclopedie,  Methodioue,  Reactionary  char- 
acter of,  xiv.  624-626. 

Enghien,  Duke  d',  Execution  of,  xiv.  S05. 

England,  Primitive  history  of  (see  Britain); 
conquered  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  xii.  443-445; 
under  the  Heptarchy,  xii.  445-450;  under  the 
Saxon  kings,  xii.  559-578;  under  the  Danes, 
xii,  57S-580;  conquered  by  the  Normans,  xii. 
624-628;  under  the  feudal  kings,  xii.  623-645; 
during  thirteenth  century,  xii.  777-7S8;  dur- 
ing fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  xiii. 
1 10-141;  during  Reformation  (see  Reforma- 
tion); in  last  half  of  century  XVI.,  xiii.  270- 
273;  under  first  two  Stuarts,  xiv.  375-397; 
during  civil  war  and  commonwealth,  xiv. 
397-424 ;  from  Restoration  to  Second  Revo- 
lution, xiv.  424-439;  from  William  III.  to 
George  I.,  xiv.  439-469;  under  George  II,, 
xiv.  506-509;  under  George  III.,  xiv.  570-574 
(see  also  American  and  French  Revolution*,)  ; 
in  nineteenth  centur\-,  xv.  253-452. 

English  Language,  Developed  under  Edward 
III.,  xiii.  1 19. 

English  Revolution,  Causes  of,  xiv.  375-397; 
military  history  of,  xiv.  397-409;  Cromwelliau 
era  of,  xiv.  409-424;  reaction  against,  xiv. 
424-434;  second  outbreak  of,  xiv.  434-439; 
last  period  of,  xiv.  439-466;  how  regarded  in 
New  England,  xiv.  4S7-4S9. 

Engraving,  Of  the  Chaldaeans,  ix.  131;  of  the 
Assyrians,  ix.  200;  of  the  Babylonians,  ix. 
270-271. 

Ennius,  Sketch  of,  xi.  69. 

Ennus,  Leader  of  the  slaves,  xi.  193. 

Eord.Ea,  Macedonian  province,  x.  612. 

EpaminondaS,  Boeotrarch  of  Thebes,  x.  594;  mili- 
tary genius  of,  x.  595-596;  overthrows  the 
Spartans,  x.  597;  death  of,  x.  602. 

EphESUS,  Description  of,  ix.  317;  taken  by  Alex- 
ander, x  637. 

Ephors,  Of  Sparta,  x.  525. 

Epic  Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  46S-469. 

Epicurus,  System  of,  xi.  101. 

Epimktheus,  Tradition  of,  x.  509. 

Epirus,  Description  of,  x.  452. 

Episcopalianism.  (See  Church  of  England.) 
Abolished  by  Parliament,  xiv.  40S-409;  resto- 
ration of,  xiv.  426;  attempted  reestablishment 
of  in  Scotland,  xiv.  445-446. 

Epitaphs,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  497;  of  the  Romans, 
xi.  99. 

Epoch  of  War,  In  Japan,  xvi.  S21-S22. 

Eouites,  Order  of,  xi.  112. 

Erasmus,  Attempts  to  reform  societv,  xiii.  ;S7- 
1S8. 

Erechtheum,  Notice  of,  x.  47S. 

Erfurt,  Congress  of,  xiv.  724. 

Eric  of  Pomerania,  King  of  Sweden,  xiii. 
151- 


Ericsson,  John,  Inventor  of  Monitor,  xv.  120. 

Ernest  August,  Vicerov  of  Hanover,  xvi.  587, 
5S8. 

Erzeroum,  Siege  and  capture  of,  xvi.  731. 

Esar-Haddon,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.  1S3-1S4; 
makes  war  in  Syria,  ix.  1S3;  invades  Baby- 
lonia, ix.  1S4;  subdues  Egypt,  ix.  1S4. 

Essenes,  Sect  of  Jews,  xi.  2S9. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  Favorite  of  Elizabeth,  xiii.  2S6; 
sent  to  Ireland,  xiii.  2S6-2S7;  quarrels  with 
the  queen,  xiii.  2S7;  treason  of,  xiii.  2S7;  con- 
demned and  executed,  xiii.  287-28S;  story  of 
his  ring,  xiii.  2S8. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  xii.  447. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Wessex,  xii.  449-450,  559- 
56°- 

Ethki.bert,  King  of  Wessex,  xii.  450,  560. 

Ethelfleda,  Princess  of  Mercia,  xii.  569-570. 

Ethelred  the  Unready-,  King  of  England,  xii. 
574  ;  reign  of,  xii.  574-577- 

Ethelwulf,  King  of  Wessex,  xii.  449,  559. 

Ethiopians,  Ascendency  of  in  Egypt,  ix.  6S-69. 

Ethnology-,  Subject  of  considered,  ix.  36-37; 
ix.  10S-109;  x.  383. 

Etioles,  Madame  d'.     (See  Pompadour.) 

Etruria,  Description  of,  xi.  46. 

Eudes,  Defends  Paris  against  the  Northmen,  xii. 

547- 
Eudoxia,  Career  of,  xi.  347-349- 
Eugene,   Prince   of    Savoy,  Imperial    general, 

xiv.  459,  461,  463;  takes  Belgrade,   xiv.  523; 

death  of,  xiv.  523. 
Eugenie,   Marie  of  Montijo,  Empress  of  the 

French,  xvi.  508;  hatred  of  to  Germans,  xvi. 

523;  flies  from  Paris,  xvi.  530;  at  Chiselhurst, 

xv.  4L5;  xvi.  530. 
Eumenes,  Successor  of  Alexander,  x.  66S-670. 
Eunuchs,  At  the  Persian  court,  ix.  335. 
Euphrates,  Character  of,  ix.   103-105;  lelatious 

of  to  Babylon,  ix.  260. 
Euphrates  Valley,  Character  of,  ix.  240. 
Euric,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  xii.  425. 
Euripides,  Life  and  work  of,  x.  472. 
Europa,  Tradition  of,  x.  508. 
Eurybiades,  Commands  the  Greek  fleet,  x.  547- 

54S. 
Eutaw  Springs,  Battle  of,  xiv.  616. 
Evarts,  William  M.,  Centennial  oration  of,  xv. 

190;  Secretary  of  State,  xv.  194. 
Evelyn,  Sir  John,  Quoted,  xiv.  431;  mentioned. 

xiv.  439,  473. 
Evesham,  Battle  of,  xii.  7S6. 
Evil  Genius,  The,  Account  of,  ix.  195. 
Eyil-Merodach,   King    of   Babylonia,    ix.    297; 

reign  of,  ix.  298. 
Eylau,  Battle  of,  xiv.  717. 
Eyre,  Edward  John,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  xv. 


393-394- 


K. 


FABIAN  GENS,  Exile  of,  xi.  124. 

FABIUS  Maximus,  Quintus,  Consul  of  Rome,  xi. 
142. 

Fabius  Maximus,  Quintus,  Dictator  of  Rome, 
xi.  164;  policy  of,  xi.  164. 

Factories  Act,  Fassage  of,  xv.  303. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  General  01  the  Parliamentari- 
ans, xiv.  401,  403,  405. 

FairmounT  Park,  Scene  of  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, xv.  iSS. 

Fair  Oaks,  Battle  of,  xv.  124. 

Faliero,  Marino,  Doge  of  Venice,  xiii.  38. 

Falk,  Doctor,  Prepares  Anti-Catholic  laws  for 
Germany,  xvi.  630. 

Familia,  Of  the  Romans,  xi.  S5. 
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Fanaticism,  Growth  of  in  papal  Church,  xii.  5S8- 
589,  603. 

Farnese,  Alexander,  Spanish  general  in  Neth- 
erlands, xiii.  307-309. 

FarraguT,  Admiral  David  G.,  Opens  the  Missis- 
sippi, xv.  120-121;  victorious  in  Mobile  Bay, 
xv.  152-153;  death  of,  xv.  1S7. 

FarrEl,  William,  French  reformer,  xiii.  235; 
banished,  xiii.  236. 

Fatima,  Daughter  of  the  prophet,  xii.  455 ; 
mother  of  the  Fatitnites,  xii.  492. 

FaTimites,  Dynasty  of  Islam,  xii.  492  ;  ascend- 
ency of,  xii.  493-512;  African  branch  of,  xii. 
651. 

Faust,  John,  Inventor  of  printing,  xm.  109. 

Fausta,  Wife  of  Constautiue,  xi.  330. 

Faustina,  Wife  of  Aurelius,  xi.  312. 

Favre,  JULES,  French  ambassador  and  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  xvi.  535;  speaks  for  France, 
xvi.  530;  negotiates  with  Bismarck,  xvi.  622. 

Fawkes,  Guv,  The  gunpowder  conspirator,  xiv. 
379"3S5;  put  to  death,  xiv.  385. 

FEASTS,  Of  the  Babylonians,  ix.  277-27S;  of  the 
Persians,  ix.  334;  of  the  Greeks,  x.  4S5  ;  of  the 
Romans,  xi.  87-91. 

Federalist  Party,  Origin  of,  xiv.  619;  ascend- 
ency of,  xiv.  76S-776. 

Fehrbkllin,  Battle  of,  xiv.  520. 

Fenian  Brotherhood,  General  history  of,  xv. 
399-401 ;  threatens  peace  of  Canada,  xv.  399- 
400;  xvi.  752-753- 

Feodor,  Emperor  of  Russia,  xiv.  471. 

Feodor  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  xiv.  471. 

Feodorovitch,  Michael,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
xiv.  471. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  Accession  of,  xvi.  590. 

Ferdinand  I.  of  Germany,  Elected  king,  xiii. 
230;  becomes  emperor,  xiii.  265;  leign  of, 
xiii.  265-26S. 

Ferdinand  II.  of  Germany,  Becomes  emperor, 
xiii.  320;  reign  of,  xiii.  320-339. 

Ferdinand  III.  of  Germany,  Becomes  emperor, 
xiii.  339;  reign  of,  xiii.  339-346. 

Ferdinand  IV.  of  Sicily,  Invades  Italy,  xiv.  691. 

Ferdinand   VI.  of   Naples,  Overthrow  of,  xiv. 

713-7I4- 

Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  Deposed  by  Napoleon, 
xiv.  721 ;  acknowledged  king,  xiv.  753  ;  grants 
Mexican  Constitution,  xvi.  770. 

Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  Hanoverian  general 
in  Seven  Years'  War,  xiv.  550,  551,  552,  554. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Castile,  xiii. 
143;  inherits  Aragon,  xiii.  143;  persecutes 
heretics  and  Jews,  xiii.  143-144;  expels  the 
Moors,  xiii.  144. 

Ferretti,  Cardinal  MasTai,  Becomes  Pius  IX., 
xvi.  660. 

Ferry,  Jules,  Minister  of  Instruction,  xvi.  559; 
prime  minister,  xvi.  560-569. 

Festivals,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  495-496;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, xi.  97-98. 

Fetiales,  College  of,  xi.  140. 

Feudal  England,  History  of,  xii.  623-645. 

Feudal  France,  History  of,  xii.  59S-60S. 

Feudal  Germany,  History  of,  xii.  608-622. 

Feudalism,  General  consideration  of,  xii.  587- 
597  ;  causes  of,  xii.  58S-591  ;  induced  by  spirit 
of  national  independence,  xii.  5SS;  by  relig- 
ious and  philosophical  beliefs,  xii.  58S;  by 
personal  character  of  the  Carlovingians,  xii. 
589-590;  land  tenure  under,  xii.  590-591 ;  vas- 
salage a  part  of,  xii.  590-591;  military  service 
under,  xii.  591  ;  universal  necessity  of,  xii. 
591-592  ;  social  and  family  system  of,  xii.  592- 
594;  sentiments  engendered  by,  xii.  594-595; 


advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  xii.  596-597 
dominant  in  France,  xii.  598-608;  in  Ger- 
many, xii.  60S-623 ;  in  England,  xii.  623-645; 
growth  of,  xii.  602,  overthrown  by  the  Free 
Cities,  xiii.  34-35,  45  ,  put  down  by  Louis  XL, 
xiii.  67-81;  fall  of  in  England,  xiii.  141;  non- 
success  of  in  Italy,  xiii.  144. 

FidELES,  Social  class  in  feudalism,  xii.  530. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  Lays  Atlantic  cable,  xv.  98-99. 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Royal  meeting  at, 
xiii.  203. 

Fieschi.  Joseph  Marie,  Attempts  to  assassinate 
Louis  Philippe,  xvi.  4S9-491. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  xv.  85  ;  accedes  to  Presidency,  xv.  87  ; 
administration  of,  xv.  87-91. 

Financial  Panic,  Of  1S37,  xv.  57  ;  of  1873,  xv. 
186-187. 

Fire  Worship,  Of  the  Medes,  ix.  222-224. 

First  Messenian  War,  History  of,  x.  526-528. 

First  Sacred  War,  History  of,  x.  518. 

Fish  Eaters,  Country  of,  ix.  309. 

Fisher,  Fort,  Capture  of,  xv.  153. 

Fisk,  Clinton  B.,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  xv. 

235- 
FiTz  Osborn,  Rebellion  of,  xii.  636. 
Five  Forks,  Battle  of,  xv.  160 
Five    Hundred,    Council    of   established,    xiv. 

680. 
Five-twenty  Bonds,  Account  of,  xv.  166. 
Flamen,  Office  of  in  Rome,  xi.  93. 
Flaminian  Way,  Description  of,  xi.  147,  15S. 
Flaminius,  Caius,  Tribune  of  Rome,  xi.  158. 
Flaminius  Titus  Quinctius,  Defeats  Philip  V., 

xi.  179;  proclaims  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  xi. 

1  So. 
Flavian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  Rome,  xi. 

292-300. 
Fletcher,   Benjamin,   Governor  of  New  York, 

xiv.  497. 
FlEURY,  Cardinal,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  xiv. 

5  Mi  5i5- 
Flood.     (See  Deluge.) 
Flora,  Festival  of,  xi.  97. 
Florence,  Founding  of,  xiii.  42  ;  early  history  of, 

xiii  42-43;  under  the  Medici,  xiii  43-44. 
Fontaine,  Notice  of,  xiv.  469. 
Fontenailles,  Battle  of,  xii.  541-542. 
Fontenov,  Battle  of,  xiv.  516. 
Forbes,   General,   Captures   Fort   Du   Quesne, 

xiv.  567. 
Forrest,  General,  In  Tenuessee  and  Kentucky, 

xv.  145 
ForsTER,   William   E.,   Promotes   education  111 

England,  xv.  411-414. 
Fotheringay  Castle.    Prison   of  Mary  Stuart, 

xiii.  2S3-284. 
Foulke   of   Anjou,    Rebellion   of,   xii.   635-636; 

marries  daughter  of  Baldwin  II.,  xii.  699. 
Foulke  of  Neuilly,  Preaches  the  Fourth  Cru- 
sade, xii.  744. 
Four-percent  Bonds,  Issuance  of,  xv.  166. 
Fox,   Charles  James,    Succeeds  Pitt  in  British 

ministry,  xiv.  713. 
Francis  I.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  202; 

relations  of  with  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII., 

xiii.  202-215;  at  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold;  xiii. 

203 ;  at  war  with  the  emperor,  xiii.  205-20S  ; 

captured  at  Pavia,  xiii.  208;  imprisonment  of, 

xiii.   208-209;   concludes   treaty  of  Cambray, 

xiii.  210;  makes  a  league  with  Solyman,  xiii. 

214;  death  of,  xiii.  227. 
Francis  II.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  243; 

marries  Mary  Stuart,  xiii.  243;  reign  of,  xiii. 

243-246. 
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Francis  II.,  Becomes  emperor,  xiv.  650;  refuses 
peace  with  France,  xiv.  683 ;  seeks  and  ob 
tains  a  treaty,  xiv.  710-71 1  ;  breaks  it,  xiv. 
725;  and  repents,  xiv.  726-727;  enters  into 
Holy  Alliance,  xv.  254;  xvi.  697,  character  of, 
xvi.  589-590. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Beaten  by 
Napoleou  III  ,  xvi,  511,  603-604,  impedes  Ger- 
man unity,  xvi.  605-611  ;  duplicity  of  xvi.  60S. 

FRANCE,  Earlv  history  of  (see  hranki) :  a  division 
of  Charlemagne's  empire,  xii.  539,  under  the 
feudal  kings,  xii.  59S-60S;  in  Xlllth  century, 
xii.  7SS-796;  in  XIYth  and  XVth  centuries, 
xiii.45-S2;  during  Reformation  (see Reforma- 
tion) ;  in  last  half  of  century  XVI.,  xiii,  239- 
265;  under  Louis  XIV.,  xiv.  439-469;  under 
Louis  XV,  xiv.  511-51S,  574-576;  in  time  of 
Revolution,  xiv.  621 ;  under  consulate  and  em- 
pire, xiv.  697-76S ,  in  XlXth  century,  xvi.  457- 
5S0. 

Franco-Austrian  War,  Account  of,  xvi.  511-512. 

Franco-Prussian  War,  Causes  of,  xvi.  519-523, 
613-617;  course  of,  xvi.  523-537;  results  of, 
xvi.  622-624. 

Franklin,  Battle  of,  xv.  14S. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Plans  union  for  America, 
xiv.  562;  printer  of  New  England,  xiv.  5S3; 
mentioned,  xiv.  590  ;  on  Commmittee  to  Draft 
Declaration,  xiv.  59S;  American  ambassador 
to  France,  xiv.  60S,  631;  sketch  of,  xiv.  60S- 
609;  advocate  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  xiv.  61S. 

Franklin,    Sir  John,  Arctic   explorer,  xv.   S9, 

3I2-313- 
Franks.  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  395;  kingdom  of, 

xii-  395.  43°-44i.  5I5-537- 
Frazier's  Farm,  Battle  of,  xv.  124. 
FrEdegonda,  Queen-mother  of  the  Franks,  xii. 

437- 

Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  xiv.  51S. 

Frederick  II,  Emperor  of  Germany,  xii.  753; 
leader  of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  xii.  753-758. 

Frederick  II.,  the  Great,  Age  of,  xiv.  501-5S4; 
relations  of  to  Polish  complication,  xiv.  50S, 
516-51S;  accession  of,  xiv.  525;  sketch  of,  xiv. 
525-52S;  marries  Elizabeth  Christina,  xiv.  528, 
methods  of,  xiv.  52S;  begins  war  of  Austrian 
Succession,  xiv.  529;  takes  Silesia,  xiv.  530; 
military  genius  of,  xiv.  532  ;  first  struggle  of 
■with  Austria,  xiv.  532-536:  personal  habits  of, 
xiv.  534 ;  economy  of,  xiv.  536 ;  vigilance  of, 
xiv.  53S;  makes  alliance  with  England,  xiv. 
539;  in  Bohemia,  xiv.  540;  hard  pressed  by 
his  enemies,  xiv.  540-541;  desperate  struggles 
of,  xiv.  542-553;  reaction  in  favor  of,  xiv. 
554-555;  victorious  in  Seven  Years'  War,  xiv. 
556;  rehabilitates  Prussia,  xiv.  576-577  ;  death 
of,  xiv.  577. 

Frederick  III.  (see  Frederick  William);  sick- 
ness of,  xvi.  651-652;  accession  of,  xvi.  652; 
reign  of,  xvi.  652-653;  death  of,  xvi.  653. 

Frederick  V.,  Of  the  Palatinate,  xiii.  320. 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  Leader  of  Third  Cru- 
sade, xii.  72S;  career  of,  xii.  729-731. 

Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  Claims  Govern- 
ment of  Holstein.  xvi.  607. 

Frederick  ok  Hohenzollern,  Becomes  Prince 
of  Brandenburg,  xiii.  100  ,  defeated  by  Ta- 
borites,  xiii.  103,  war  of  with  Suabia  xiii.  105. 

Frederick  of  Stvria,  Becomes  emperor,  xiii. 
104;  reign  of,  xiu.  104-107;  opposes  Charles 
the  Bold,  xiii    106;  death  of,  xiii.  107. 

Frederick  the  Handsome,  Career  of,  xiii.  S7. 

Frederick  the  Wise,  Friend  of  the  Reformers, 
xiii.  197. 


Fredericksburg,  Battle  of,  xv.  12S-129. 

Frederic  Charles,  Prince,  In  Franco-Austrian 
war,  xvi.  610;  commands  division  in  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  xvi.  524,  525,  526,  617. 

Frederic  William,  Crowu  Prince  of  Prussia,  In 
Franco-Austrian  war,  xvi.  610;  commands  di- 
vision in  Franco-Prussian  war,  xvi.  524,  525, 
526,  617;  accedes  to  German  throne,  xvi.  652. 

Frederic  William,  The  great  elector,  Founder 
of  Prussian  greatness,  xiv.  51S-520. 

Frederic  William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  xiv.  51S  , 
policy  of,  xiv.  51S-519;  his  Potsdam  Guards, 
xiv.  519;  his  Tobacco  Cabinet,  xiv.  519-520, 
death  of,  xiv.  524. 

Frederic  William  II.,  Would  reinstate  Louis 
XVI.,  xiv.  650;  abandons  coalition,  xiv.  679. 

Frederic  William  III.,  Neutral  towards  France, 
xiv.  707;  enters  coalition,  xiv.  709;  duplicity 
of,  xiv.  710;  punished  by  Napoleon,  xiv.  713; 
ruin  of,  xiv.  715  ,  strikes  hands  with  the  Czar, 
xiv.  747;  enters  Paris,  xiv.  753;  principles  of, 
xvi.  5S3-5S5 ;  enters  into  Holy  Alliance,  xvi. 

254,  5S4- 

Frederic  William  IV.,  Becomes  king  of  Prussia, 
xvi.  590;  policy  of,  xvi.  590-591 ;  reign  of,  xvi. 
590-603;  impedes  German  unity,  xvi.  602. 

Free  Cities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  General  char- 
acter and  history  of,  xiii.  31-45 ;  how  built, 
xiii.  32;  how  governed,  xiii.  32;  by  whom  peo- 
pled, xiii.  33;  revolt  of  against  feudalism,  xiii. 
34;  originate  the  Italian  republics,  xiii.  35. 

Freedom,  Essential  condition  of  human  happi- 
ness, xvi.  S62 ,  growth  of  human  faculties  iu 
state  of,  xiv.  467-469 ,  xvi.  863. 

Free  Soil  Party,  Rise  of,  xv.  90-91  ;  growth  of. 
xv.  96;  triumph  of,  xv.  101. 

Free  Trade.     (See  Tariff  Question.) 

Frelinghuvsen,  FredericT.,  Secretary  of  State, 
xv.  20S. 

Fremont,  John  C  ,  Career  of  in  California,  xv.  75  ; 
candidate  for  Presidency,  xv.  96;  Union  com- 
mander in  Missouri,  xv.  113. 

French  and  Indian  War,  Causes  of,  xiv.  557-561 ; 
history  of,  xiv.  561-569. 

French  Era,  Establishment  of,  xiv.  66S. 

French  Revolution,  Causes  of,  xiv.  621-634; 
course  of,  xiv.  634-694  ;  effects  of  in  Germany, 

xvi-  592-593- 

Frevcinet,  Ministry  of,  xvi.  556-561. 

Friedland,  Battle  of,  xiv.  717. 

FuGGER,  Anton.  Banker  of  Charles  V.,  xiii.  211. 

Fuller,  Melville  W.,  Chief  justice  of  the  United 
States,  xv.  229. 

Fulton,  Robert,  Invents  steamboat,  xiv.  779. 

Funeral  Ceremony,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  82-S3; 
of  the  Chaldceans,  ix.  126-127;  of  the  Medes, 
ix.  222-223 ;  of  the  Greeks,  x.  497 ;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, xi.  98-99. 

G- 

GADSDEN  PURCHASE,  Account  of,  xv.  91. 

Gage,  General,  Takes  possession  of  Boston,  xiv. 
591 ;  ordered  to  subdue  colonists,  xiv.  593. 

Galba,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Becomes  emperor, 
xi.2S5;  his  character,  xi.  2S6;  death  of,  xi.  2S7. 

Galilee,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  699. 

Galileo,  Life  and  work  of,  xiii.  346-349. 

Gallia.     (See  Gaul) 

Gali.ienus,  Reign  of.  xi.  322. 

Gamarra.  General.  President  of  Peru,  xvi.  7SS. 

Gambetta.  Leon,  Radical  leader  in  France,  xvi. 
533 ;  raises  armv  in  the  South,  xvi.  533  ;  leader 
of  Republican  Party,  xvi.  555-556.  55s.  559; 
heads  Cabinet  of  1SS1,  xvi.  561;  ascendency 
of,  xvi.  561-564;  death  of,  xvi.  565. 
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Games,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix. So;  of  the  Greeks,  x. 
515-517;  of  the  Romans,  xi.  79-83. 

Gandarians,  Notice  of,  ix,  315. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  Union  colonel  in  Kentucky, 
xv.  117;  elected  President,  xv.  201;  adminis- 
tration of,  xv.  203-207;  assassinated,  xv, 
205. 

Garibaldi,  Giuseppe,  Leader  of  Italian  Liber- 
als, xvi.  660;  raises  army  in  Sicily,  xvi.  66S; 
overruns  Italy,  xvi.  669. 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  Commands  the  North- 
ern army,  xiv.  605;   in  the  South,  xiv.  613. 

Gaul,  Conquest  of  by  Cassar,  xi.  229-234. 

Gauls,  Original  seats  of,  xi.  129-130;  siege  of 
Rome  by,  xi.  131;  driven  from  Italy,  xi.  131; 
incursions  of,  xi.  136,  1 57-1 58;  conquered 
by  Caesar,  xi.  230-234. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  Favorite  of  Edward  II.,  xiii. 
112. 

Gaza,  Taken  by  Alexander,  x.  64S. 

GELIMER,  King  of  the  Vandals,  xii.  430. 

Genet,  Citizen,  Career  of  in  the  United  States, 
xiv.  774. 

Geneva,  Seat  of  Swiss  Protestantism,  xiii,  235. 

Geneva  Award.     (See  Alabama  Claims.) 

Genoa,  Early  history  of,  xiii.  39-40  ;  wars  of  with 
Pisa  and  Venice,  xiii.  40-41. 

Genseric,  Captures  Rome,  xi.  347 ;  reign  of  xii. 
427-43°- 

George  I.,  of  Hanover.  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, xiv.  466,  501 ;  sketch  of,  xiv.  501-502 ; 
reign  of,  xiv.  501-506;  dislike  of  for  Prince  of 
Wales,  xiv.  503 ;  death  of,  xiv.  506. 

George  II.,  of  Hanover,  Becomes  king  of  Eng- 
land, xiv.  506;  reign  of,  xiv.  506-509;  death 
of,  xiv.  570. 

George  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  xiv. 
570;  sketch  of,  xiv,  570;  theories  and  princi- 
ples of,  xiv.  570-571 ;  attacked  by  Wilkes,  xiv. 
571;  would  restore  absolutism,  xiv.  572;  en- 
emy of  America,  xiv.  5S7-5SS;  denounced  by 
Heurv,  xiv.  590-591;  appeal  to  by  colonists, 
xiv.  591 ;  hires  mercenaries,  xiv.  597 ,  gives  up 
America,   xiv.  617;   death  of,  xv.  256. 

George  IV.  of  England,  Accession  of,  xv.  256 ; 
reign  of,  xv.  256-264 ;  character  of,  xv.  264 ; 
death  of,  xv.  264. 

Georgia,  Colonization  of,  xiii.  371-372. 

Gepid.-E,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  393-394 ;  over- 
thrown by  the  Lombards,  xii.  417-41S. 

Gerard,  Pierre,  Master  of  the  Hospitalers,  xii. 
700-701. 

Germanicus,  Wars  of  with  the  Germans,  xi. 
274;  death  of,  xi.  275. 

Germans,  First  conflict  of  with  Rome,  xi.  202- 
204;  subdued  by  Caesar,  xi.  230-231;  at  war 
with  Rome,  xi.  272,  274,  312,  320,  337,  343, 
349-350;  tribal  divisions  of,  xii.  3S7-401  ; 
manners  and  customs  of,  xii.  39S-401  ;  pre- 
vailing ideas  of,  xii.  400-401  (see  also  Bar- 
barians). 

Germantown,  Battle  of,  xiv.  607. 

Germany,  Early  history  of  (see  Germans  and 
Barbarians);  a  division  of  Charlemagne's 
empire,  xii.  539;  early  history  of,  xii.  553-558; 
under  feudalism,  xii.  608-623;  during  Cru- 
sades (see  Crusades);  in  XlVth  and  XVth 
centuries,  xiii.  82-110;  during  Reformation 
(see  Reformation);  in  last  half  of  century 
XVI,  xiii.  265-270;  during  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  (see  Louis  XIV.),  xiv.  439-469;  during 
Seven  Years'  War  (see  Seven  Years'  War), 
xiv.  537-556;  during  French  ascendency  (see 
French  Revolution  and  Consulate  and  Em- 
pire),   xiv.    621-76S;    in    XlXth  century,   xvi. 


583-654;  movement  toward  unification  of,  xvi. 
600-611;  imperial  ascendency  of,  xvi.  622- 
654- 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  American  ambassador  to 
France,  xiv.  775;  elected  Vice-President,  xiv. 
7S1. 

Gettysburg,  Battle  of,  xv.  141-143. 

Genghis  Khan,  Founder  of  Mongol  Dynasty,  xi. 
378-379;  invades  China,  xvi.  805. 

GHENT,  Treaty  of,  xiv.  7S7. 

GHIBELLINE,  Party  of,  xii.  717. 

Ghizeh,  Pyramids  of,  ix.  46-51. 

Gibbon,  Cited,  xi.  355-383. 

Gibraltar,  Name  of,  xii.  509;  captured  by  the 
English,  xiv.  462. 

Gila  River,  Mexican  boundary  by  treaty  of  '4S, 
xv.  So. 

Gilbert,  Sir  Humphrey,  Career  of  in  the  New 
World,  xiii.  355. 

Gilmore,  General  Q.  A.,  Attacks  Charleston, 
xv.  139. 

GlOBERTl,  ViNCENZO,  Italian  patriot,  xvi.  659. 

Giralda,  Description  of,  xii.  652-653. 

Girondists,  Organization  of,  xiv.  650;  ascend- 
ency of,  xiv.  650-653;  destruction  of,  xiv. 
664-666. 

Gist,  Christopher,  Explorer  of  Olio  Company, 
xiv.  559,  560,  561. 

Gladiatorial  Shows,  Of  the  Romans,  xi.  80-83 ; 
revived  by  Caligula,  xi.  276. 

Gladiators,  Their  character,  xi.  S2-83;  insurrec- 
tion of,  xi.  215. 

Gladstone,  William  E.,  Apparition  of  in  Par- 
liament, xv.  331-332;  chancellor  of  exchequer, 
xv.  378;  advocates  free  trade,  xv.  380-381; 
liberal  leader,  xv.  394;  becomes  premier,  xv. 
406;  carries  disestablishment  of  Irish  Church, 
xv.  407;  favors  land  leform,  xv.  40S-411;  first 
ascendency  of,  xv.  407-417;  retirement  of,  xv. 
417;  second  ascendency  of,  xv.  421-435. 

Glass  Blowing,  Known  to  the  Egyptians,  ix. 
56;  to  the  Assyrians,  ix.  200;  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, ix.  272. 

GLENCOE,  Massacre  of,  xiii.  47. 

GlEndower,  Owen,  Heads  Welsh  Insurrection, 
xiii.  124-125. 

Gloucester,  Thomas,  Duke  of,  Rebels  against 
Richard  II.,  xiii.  122. 

Gloucester,  Richard,  Duke  of,  Murders  Ed- 
ward Lancaster,  xiii.  137;  wooes  Anne,  xiii. 
137;  protects  Edward  V.,  xiii.  13S;  declares 
the  king  and  duke  of  York  illegitimate,  xiii. 
139;  takes  the  throne,  xiii.  139;  clears  his 
way  by  murder,  xiii.  139;  loses  his  heir,  xiii. 
140;  confronted  by  Richmond,  xiii,  140;  de- 
feated and  slaiu  at  Bosworth  Field,  xiii.  140. 

Godfrey  OF  Bouillon,  Sketch  of,  xii.  673;  be- 
comes a  crusader,  xii.  673;  leads  the  first 
army  into  Asia,  xii.  67S-6S1 ;  besieges  Nice, 
xii.  6S2;  wins  the  battle  of  Dogorgan,  xii. 
683;  takes  Antioch,  xii.  6S5-6S9;  captures 
Jerusalem,  xii,  691-693;  elected  king,  xii.  694- 
695 ;  death  of,  xii.  697  ;   family  of,  xii.  698. 

Godoy,  Manuel  de,  Minister  of  Charles  IV., 
xiv.  721. 

Gods,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  S3-89;  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  ix.  132-13S;  of  the  Assyrians,  ix.  191- 
195;  of  the  Medes,  ix.  218-221;  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, ix.  278-2S0;  of  the  Persians,  ix. 
239-240;  of  the  Greeks,  x.  49S-504;  of  the 
Romans,  xi.  91-98. 

Godwin,  Earl  of  Wessex,  xii.  579;  career  of,  xii. 
579-5S2. 

Goffe,  William,  in  New  England,  xiv.  489. 

Gold,  Used  by  the  Chaldaeans,  ix.  128;  discovery 
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of  in  California,  xv.  81-82;  in  Australia,  xvi. 
844-847. 

Golden  Bull,  Issuance  ol.  xiii.  91. 

Golden  House,  Of  Nero,  xi.  285. 

Gomates,  The  Magus,  ix.  354;  becomes  king,  ix. 
355 ;  restores  Magism,  ix.  355  ;  is  overthrown, 
ix.  356. 

Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Spanish  commander  in 
Naples,  xiii.  147. 

Good  Genius,  The,  Account  of,  ix.  195,  342. 

Gordian,  Reign  of,  xi.  321. 

Gordon,  Charles  George,  Career  of  in  Egypt, 
xv.  435,  448-449. 

Gordium,  Taken  by  Alexander,  x.  641. 

Gorgev,  Arthur,  Leader  in  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion, xvi.  597-598- 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  Prime  minister  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  xvi.  727;  at  Congress  of  Berlin, 
xvi.  732. 

Gortz,  Baron,  Diplomatic  scheme  of,  xiv.  480. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  Career  of  in  the  New- 
World,  xiii.  356. 

Gotarzes,  Reign  of,  x.  433-434. 

Goths,  Defeated  by  Claudius,  xi.  322-323;  divis- 
ion of  mentioned,  xi.  337 ;  devastate  Greece, 
xi-  337-338  ;  early  history  of,  xii.  387-3S8  ;  es- 
tablish kingdoms  in  Italy  and  Spain,  xii.  391  ; 
Christauized  by  Ulfilas,  xii.  397-398. 

Gracchus.  Caius,  Secures  passage  of  Sempronian 
Laws,  xi.  199;  death  of,  xi.  200. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius,  Attempts  reform  in  Rome, 
xi.  196-198. 

Grammar,  Of  the  Greek,  x.  466-467. 

Grand  Army  of  Napoleon,  Campaign  of  into 
Russia,  xiv.  740-746. 

Granicus,  Battle  of,  ix.  371-372;  x.  635-636. 

Grant.  Ulysses  S.,  Captures  Belmont,  xv.  113- 
115;  takes  Fort  Donelsou,  xv.  11S,  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  xv.  11S;  at  Iuka  and  Corinth, 
xv.  121;  besieges  and  captures  Vicksburg, 
xv.  130-132;  in  command  at  Chattanooga,  xv. 
I35"'37;  appointed  commander-in-chief,  xv. 
147;  in  the  Wilderness,  xv.  156-157;  before 
Petersburg,  xv.  157  ;  ends  the  war  at  Appo- 
mattox, xv.  161-163 ;  elected  President,  xv. 
177;  sketch  of,  xv.  177;  administration  of,  xv. 
1 77-193  ;  tour  around  the  world  of,  xv.  202; 
death  of,  xv.  224 ;  Memoirs  of,  xv.  224. 

GraTian,  Reign  of,  xi.  335. 

Gravelotte,  Battle  of,  xvi.  526. 

Gray,  Elisha  P.,  Invents  telephone,  xv.  209-210. 

Great  Britain.     (See  England.) 

Great  Media,  Notice  of,  ix.  203. 

GREECE,  General  history  of,  x.  447-608;  country 
of,  x.  447-456 ;  people  of,  x.  457-464  ;  language, 
literature,  and  art  of,  x.  464-4S2  ;  manners  and 
customs  of,  x.  4S2-490;  religion  of,  x.  491- 
497;  myth  and  tradition  of,  x.  498-51 1;  dawn 
of  history  of,  x.  512-523;  growth  and  law  of, 
x-.  523~539;  Persian  wars  of,  x.  539-557;  Athe- 
nian ascendency  over,  x.  556-566 ;  Pelopou- 
nesiau  wars  of,  x.  566-5S8  ;  Spartan  and  The- 
•  ban  ascendencies  in,  x.  5S9-60S;  a  Roman 
province,  xi.  184;  revolt  of  against  Turkey, 
xvi.  723;  revolution  in,  xvi.  724-725. 

GREECE  (the  country),  Extent  of,  x.  447  ;  mount- 
ains of,  x.  447-44S;  rivers  of,  x.  44S;  lakes  of, 
x.  448  ;  coast-line  of,  x.  448-451  ;  geographical 
divisions  of,  x.  451-452  ;  political  divisions  of, 
x.  451-456;  beauty  of  scenery  of,  x.  456. 

Greek  Fire,  Used  in  siege  of  Constantinople,  xi. 
383;  at  capture  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  692. 

Greek  Language,  Discussion  of,  x.  464-468 ; 
spread  by  Alexander  through  the  East,  x. 
663 ;  taught  in  Rome,  xi.  S4. 


Greek  Revolution,  Account  of,  xvi,  723-726. 

Greeks,  The,  Origin  of,  x.  457  ;  ethnic  place  of, 
x.  457-458;  early  tradition  of,  x.  45S  ;  personal 
appearance  of,  x.  459  ;  beaut)-  of,  x.  459-460 ; 
courage  of,  x.  460;  reasoning  powers  of,  x. 
460-461;  craft  of,  x.  461  ,  ideality  of,  x.  461  ; 
adventurous  spirit  of,  x.  462  ;  moral  qualities 
of,  x.  462-463  ;  patriotism  of,  x.  463  ;  individ- 
uality of,  x.  463-464;  language  of,  x.  464-468; 
literature  of,  x.  468-476;  art  of,  x.  476-482; 
manners  and  customs  of,  x.  482-490 ;  religion 
of,  x.  491-497  ;  myths  and  traditions  of,  x. 
498-511  ;  secular  history  of,  x.  512-608;  influ- 
ence of  on  Roman  culture,  xi.  60-68. 

Greeley,  Horace,  Candidate  for  Presidency, 
xv.  184;  death  of,  xv.  184 

Greenback  Labor  Party,  Notices  of,  xv.  192, 
201,  220. 

Greenbacks.     (See  Legal  Tender  Notes.) 

Greene,  Nathaniel,  Provincial  leader,  xiv.  593 ; 
supersedes  Gates,  xiv.  615;  campaign  of  in 
the  South,  xiv.  615-616. 

Gregor,  McGregor,  South  American  insurgent, 
xv.  40. 

Gregory  VII.,  Monk  of  Cluny,  xii.  61S-619;  be- 
comes pope,  xii.  619  ;  pontificate  of,  xii.  619- 
621. 

Gregory'  IN.,  Troubles  of  with  Frederick  II.,  xii. 
756-757- 

Grecory  XIII.,  Reforms  the  calendar,  xiii.  261- 
262. 

Gregory  the  Great,  Missionary  policy  of,  xii. 
418-420. 

Greyy/,  Jules,  President  of  French  Republic,  xvi. 
556;  reelected,  xvi.  571;  administration  of, 
xvi.  556-557- 

Grey,  Earl,  Ministry  of,  xv.  268-269;  resigns, 
xv.  269,  272. 

Grierson,  Colonel  Benjamin,  Raid  of,  xv.  132. 

Grotius,  Hugo.  Patriot  and  publicist,  xiii.  317. 

Grumbach,  Wilhelm  von,  Story  of,  xiii.  26S. 

Grouchy,  Marshal,  Doubtful  conduct  of  at  Wat- 
erloo, xiv.  760,  763. 

Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of  concluded,  xv. 
80;   xvi.  772,  773;    terms   of,  xv.  So;    xvi.  772, 

773 

Guelph,  House  of,  Displayed,  xiv.  503. 

Guelph,  Party  of,  xii.  717;  xiii.  86. 

Guienne,  Lost  to  England,  xii.  7SS;  xiii.  113. 

Guilford,  Battle  of,  xiv.  615. 

Guillotine,  Set  up  in  Paris,  xiv.  654-655. 

Guise,  Claude,  Duke  of,  Ascendency  of  under 
Henry  II.,  xiii.  239-243. 

Guise,  Francis,  Duke  of,  Murder  of,  xiii.  247. 

Guise,  Henry,  Duke  of,  Career  of,  xiii.  247-254; 
at  St.  Bartholomew,  xiii.  251  ;  assassination 
of  xiii.  259. 

GuiTEAU,  Charles  Jules,  Assassinates  Garfield, 
xv.  205;   trial  and  execution  of,  xv.  207-20S. 

GUIZOT,  Quoted,  xiii.  81,  S2,  156,  233,  234,  23S ; 
xiv.  399-400,  429-450;  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs under  Louis  Philippe,  xvi.  4S9;  ambas- 
sador to  London,  xvi.  493. 

Gundamund,  King  of  the  Vandals,  xii.  430. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  History  of,  xiv.  37S-3S5. 

Gurko,  General,  Russian  commander  in  Turco- 
Russian  war,  xvi.  720,  72S,  731. 

Gustavus  AdolphuS,  Youth  of,  xiii.  327  ;  enters 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  xiii.  328;  personal  ap- 
pearance of,  xiii.  32S;  coldly  received  in  Ger- 
main-, xiii.  328;  wins  battle  of  Leipsic,  xiii. 
329;  on  the  Rhine,  xiii.  329-331  ;  defeats  Tilly 
ou  the  Lech,  xiii.  333;  confronted  by  Wallen- 
stein,  xiii.  333-334;  slain  at  Liitzen,  xiii.  334  ; 
fouuder  of  New  Sweden,  xiv.  493. 
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GuSTavus  Adolphus  IV.,  King  of  Sweden,  xiv. 

72°- 
GUSTAVUS  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden,  xiii.  151. 
Gutenberg,  John,  Inventor    of  movable  types, 

xiii.  109. 
Guy  Dampierre,  Ruler  of  Flanders,  xiii.  46-47. 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  King  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  725. 
GYGES,  King  of  Lydia,  ix.  230-231. 
Gylippus,  Spartan  general  in  Sicily,  x.  576-57S. 
GYN4CEUM,  Of  the  Persians,  ix.  335. 
Gyn.ECONitis,  Of  the  Greek  house,  x.  488-489. 

H. 

HAARLEM,  Siege  of,  xiii.  305. 

Habeas  Corpus,  Recognized  by  Magna  Charta, 
xii.  7S3  ;  bill  of  passed  by  Parliament,  xiv. 
430;  suspended  by  Lincoln  in  United  States, 
xv.  145. 

Habkt,  The  cry  of,  xi.  82. 

Haco  V.,  King  of  Norway,  xiii    151. 

Haco  VIII.,  King  of  Norway,  xiii.  153. 

Hades,  Myth  of,  x.  501. 

Hadi,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  xii.  646. 

Hadrianus,  Publics  .Elu'S,  Becomes  emperor, 
xi.  303;  character  of,  xi.  303;  quiets  Britain 
and  Gaul,  xi.  303 ;  travels  of,  xi.  303 ;  quells 
Jewish  revolt,  xi.  304 ;  improves  Rome,  xi. 
305;  death  of,  xi.  306. 

HalicarnassuS,  Taken  by  Alexander,  x.  63S. 

Halifax  Fishery  Award,  Account  of,  xv.  19S. 

HaeeECK,  Generae  Henry  W.,  Plans  campaign 
against  Ft.  Henry,  xv.  113. 

Hamilcar  Barcas,  Invades  Sicily,  xi.  154;  suf- 
fete  of  Carthage,  xi.  155;  defeated,  xi.  156; 
invades  Spain,  xi.    159. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  Introduced  to  Washing- 
ton, xiv.  6oi ;  expounder  of  the  Constitution, 
xiv.  619;  in  Washington's  cabinet,  xiv.  664- 
665;  killed  by  Burr,  xiv.  77S. 

Hamilton,  Lady  Emma  HarTE,  Beloved  of  Lord 
Nelson,  xiv.  711-714. 

HAMiric  Race,  Defined,  ix.  109. 

Hampden,  John,  Puritan  leader  of  Parliament, 
xiv.  397;  death  of,  xiv.  401. 

Hampton,  Wade,  General  of  American  army  in 
War  of  1S12,  xiv.  781-784. 

Hancock,  Winfieed  S.,  Candidate  for  thejPresi- 
dency,  xv.  201;   death  of  xv.  224.-225. 

Han  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China  xvi.  S04. 

Hanging  Gardens,  Of  Babylon,  Described,  ix. 
261,  295. 

Hannibal,  Boyhood  of,  xi  159;  takes  command 
in  Spain,,  xi.  160;  successes  of,  xi.  161  ,  in- 
vades Italy,  xi.  162  ;  defeats  the  Romans,  xi. 
162-164,  confronted  by  Fabius,  xi.  164-165; 
victorious  at  CanntB,  xi.  166;  loses  his  op- 
portunity, xi.  167 ;  decline  of,  xi.  168-173 ; 
expulsion  and  death  of,  xi.  176-177. 

Hanover,  United  with  England,  xiv.  502-509. 

Hanoverian  Dynasty,  Provided  for,  xiv.  461 ; 
recognized,  xiv.  465,  accession  of,  xiv.  466; 
ascendency  of,  xiv.  501-5 n  ,  table  of,  xv.  275. 

Hanseatic  LEAGUE,  Account  of,  xiii.  91  ;  broken 
up,  xiii.  323. 

Hapsburg  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of.  xiii.  S3-110; 
table  of,  xiii.  84. 

Hardee,  Generae,  Surrenders  Charleston,  xv. 
150. 

Hardicanute,  King  of  England,  xii   579. 

Hardy,    Sir    Charles,    Commander    of   British 

squadron,  xiv.  630. 
Hardy,     Sir    Thomas,    British    commander    on 

American  coast,  xiv.  784,  786. 
Harem,  Adopted  by  the  Persians,  ix.  334. 


Harmar,  General,  Defeat  of,  xiv.  773. 

Harold  Harfager,  King  of  Norway,  xii.  656. 

Harold  the  Dane,  King  of  England,  xii.  579. 

Harold  the  Saxon,  Claims  the  English  throne, 
xii.  5S2-5S3;  makes  an  oath  to  Duke  William, 
xii.  583;  returns  to  England,  xii.  583-584; 
proclaimed  king,  xii.  623 ;  defies  Duke  Will- 
iam, xii.  624;  defeats  the  Northmen,  xii.  625- 
626;  overthrown  and  slain  at  Hastings,  xii. 
626-627. 

Harpagus,  Governor  of  Lydia,  ix.  347. 

Harper's  Ferry,  Attacked  by  John  Brown,  xv. 
100;  captured  by  Confederates,  xv.  126. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  Elected  President,  xv.  235; 
sketch  of,  xv.  236-237 ;  administration  of,  xv. 
237-248. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  Governor  of  In- 
diana Territory,  xiv.  777;  at  Tippecanoe,  xiv. 
780;  at  River  Thames,  xiv.  782;  resigns,  xiv. 
784;  elected  President,  xv.  63;  sketch  and 
death  of,  xv.  63-64. 

Haruspex,    Office    of    among    the    Romans,   xi. 

95-97-  „     . 

Hartford  Convention,  Account  of,  xiv.  786. 
Hartog.   Captain  Dirk,  Explorer  of  Australia, 

xvi.  S40. 
Harvard  College,  Founding  of,  xiv.  487. 
Hasdrubal,  Commands  Carthaginians  in  Spain, 

xi.  161  ,  invades  Italy,  xi.  172;  defeated  and 

slain,  xi.  173. 
Hassan,  Caliph  of  Islam,  xii.  493. 
Hastings,  Battle  of,  xii  626-627. 
Hastings,  Warren,   President  of  Bengal,    xiv. 

573;    administration    of,    xiv.    573;   impeach- 
ment of,  xiv.  573-574. 
HaTasu,  Reign  of,  ix.  58-59. 
Hatra,  Capital  of  Parthia,  x.  391-394- 
Havelock,   Sir  Henry,  Hero  of  Lucknow,  xv. 

360-364. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B  ,  Elected  President,  xv. 

192-19', ;  administration  of,  xv.  193-203. 
Haymarket  Tragedy,  Account  of,  xv.  231. 
HaynE,  Coeonel  Isaac,  Debate  of  with  Webster, 

xv.  51. 
Hea,  Worship  and  titles  of,  ix.  134,  192-193. 
HEBERT,    Insults    Marie     Antoinette,     xiv.     667; 

sketch  of,  xiv.  672;  execution  of,  xiv.  672. 
HEBERTiSTS,  Overthrow  of,  xiv.  672. 
Hecatompylos,    Ancient    Parthian     capital,    x. 

415- 
HECKER,  German  liberal  leader,  xvi.  595. 
Hegira,  Of  Islam,  xii.  4.54- 
Heidelberg,  Destruction  of,  xiii.  322. 
Helvetic  Republic,  Proclaimed  xiv.  686. 
Hellas.     (See  Greece) 
Hellen,  Myth  of,  x.  45S 
Hellenes.     (See  Greeks.) 
Hellenistic  Greek,  Character  of,  x.  465. 
Helots,  Condition  of,  x.  490,  524-525;  revolt  of, 

x.  560. 
Hendricks,      Thomas      A.,     Vice-President     of 

United  States,  xv.  220;  death  of,  xv.  225-226. 
Hengist,  Leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  xii.  443. 
Henrietta  Maria,  Wife  of  Charles  I.,  xiv.  388- 

3S9- 

Henry  I..  King  ok  England,  Accession  of,  xn. 
644;   reign  of,  xii.  712-713. 

Henry-  I.,  King  of  France,  xii.  601  ,  aided  by 
Robert  of  Normandy,  xii.  601  ;  reign  of,  xii. 
601-602. 

Henry  II.  of  England,  Promotes  Third  Cru- 
sade, xii.  728;  reign  of,  xii.  777-779- 

Henry  II.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  239; 
reign  of,  xiii.  239-243. 

Henry  II.,  King  of  Germany,  xii.  611-612. 
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Henry  III.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  xii.  7S4 ; 
marries  Eleanor  of  Provence,  xii.  784 ;  rela- 
tions of  with  papacy,  xii.  785 ;  rebellion 
against,  xii.  7S5-787  ;  death  of,  xii.  7S7. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  Elected  king  of  Poland, 
xiii.  255;  recalled  to  France,  xni.  257;  reign 
of,  xiii.  257-261 ;  assassination  of,  xiii.  261. 

Henry  III.,  King  of  Germany,  xii  615;  reign  of, 
xii.  615-619. 

Henry  IV.  of  England,  Accession  of,  xiii.  124; 
reign  of,  xiii.  124-127. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  Accession  of,  xiii.  261 ; 
reign  of  xiii.  261-265. 

Henry  IV,  Emperor  of  Germany,  xii.  61S;  op- 
posed by  Hildebrand.  xii  619-621;  does  pen- 
ance, xii.  621;  reign  of,  xii.  618-623. 

Henry  V  of  England,  Character  of  in  youth, 
xiii.  126;  becomes  king,  xiii.  127;  reign  of, 
xiii.  127-130;  a  persecutor,  xiii.  127-12S; 
claims  French  crown,  xiii.  128;  wars  of  with 
France,  xiii.  128-130;  regent  of  that  kingdom, 
xiii.  129. 

Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germauy,  xii.  713;  reign 
of,  xii.  715-716. 

Henry  VI.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  131 ; 
ruled  by  Beaufort  and  Gloucester,  xiii.  131; 
opposed  by  Duke  of  York  xiii.  132-133;  over- 
thrown, xiii.  133;  imprisoned,  xiii.  135;  mur- 
dered, xiii.  137. 

Henry  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  xii.  741;  im- 
prisons the  Lion  Heart,  xii.  741;  favors  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  xii.  743. 

Henry  VII.  of  England,  Accession  of,  xiii.  141; 
reign  of,  xiii.  141. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England,  becomes  king,  xiii. 
202;  early  character  of,  xiii.  202;  marries 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  xiii.  202;  relations  of 
with  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  xiii.  202-217; 
at  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  xiii.  203;  defends 
the  faith,  xiii.  205;  conspires  with  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon,  xiii.  205-206;  intercedes  for 
Francis,  xiii.  20S;  opposes  Emperor  Charles, 
xiii  210;  under  the  influence  of  Woisey,  xiii. 
21S;  divorces  Catharine,  xiii.  21S-219:  takes 
Anne  Boleyn,  xiii.  219;  marries  Jaue  Seymour, 
xiii.  223;  supported  by  Cromwell,  xiii.  223; 
has  Anne  of  fcleves  for  fourth  wife,  xiii.  223; 
Catharine  Howard  for  the  fifth,  xiii.  223; 
Catharine  Parr  for  the  sixth,  xiii.  224;  puts 
down  revolts,  xiii  224;  defeats  the  Scots,  xiii. 
225;  old  age  of,  xiii.  225;  death  of,  xiii.  226. 

Henry  Bolingbroke,  Overthrows  Richard  II., 
xiii.  123;  Becomes  Henry  IV  ,  xiii.  123;  head 
of  house  of  Lancaster,  xiii.  124;  reign  of,  xiii. 
124-127;  sorrows  of,  xiii.  126.  (See  Henry 
IV.)   ■ 

Henry  of  Flanders,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi. 
.W6-377- 

Henry  of  Luxembourg,  Chosen  emperor,  xiii. 
85;  reign  of,  xiii.  85-S7. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  Escapes  from  Paris,  xiii. 
257;  becomes  king  of  France,  xiii.  261  ;  aban- 
dons the  Protestants,  xiii.  263;  issues  edict  of 
Nantes,  xiii.  264;  patronizes  art  and  industry, 
xiii  264;  marries  Maria  de  Medici,  xiii.  265; 
assassinated,  xiii.  265.     (See  Henry  II'.) 

Henry  of  Trastamare,  Prince  of  Castile,  xiii. 
61,  119. 

Henry,  Patrick,  Denounces  George  III.,  xiv. 
590-591  ;  in  Colonial  Congress,  xiv  594. 

Henry,  Prince  of  Germany,  Disloyaltv  of,  xii. 
557- 

Henry  the  Fowler,  Elected  king  of  Germany, 
xii,  555;  reign  of,  xii.  555-556. 

Henry  Tudor,  A  possibility  in  England,  xiii.  13S, 


confronts  Richard  III.,  xiii.  140;  becomes 
Henry  VII.,  xiii.  141.     (See  Henry  I  II.) 

Henry,  Joseph,  Secretary  of  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, xv.  84. 

Heph^Estion,  General  of  Alexander,  x.  644  ,657, 
660,  661. 

Heph.ESTus,  Myth  of,  x.  502-503. 

Heptarchy,  Of  the  Anglo-Saxons  established, 
xii.  443-445;  consolidation  of,  xii.  448. 

Hera,  Myth  of,  x.  499-500. 

Heraclea,  Battle  of,  xi.  145. 

Heracles,  Myth  of,  x.  504. 

Heraclid.-E,  Return  of.     C&eeDorian  Migration.) 

Heraclius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  358;  con- 
quers Persia,  xi.  358-359;  in  conflict  with  the 
Moslems,  xii.  46S. 

Herculaneum,  Buried  by  Vesuvius,  xi.  296. 

Hercules.     (See  Heracles^ 

Heredity,  Influence  of,  ix.  77. 

Heribert  of  Milan,  Attempts  to  free  Italy,  xii. 
615. 

Herjulfson,  Discovers  Newfoundland,  xiii.  163. 

Herman,  Overthrows  Varus,  xi.  272. 

Hermanaric,  King  of  the  Goths,  xi.  337. 

Hermes,  Myth  of,  x.  503-504. 

Heroic  Age,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  50S-511. 

Herod  AnTipas,  Ruler  of  the  Jews,  xi.  290. 

Herodotus,  Life  and  work  of,  x.  474. 

Herod  the  Great,  Reign  of,  xi.  290. 

Herrera,  President  of  Mexico,  xvi.  773. 

Heruli,  Tribal  history  of,  xi.  392 ;  kingdom  of 
in  Italy,  xi.    349-350;  xii.  406-407. 

Herzegovina,  Atrocities  in,  xvi.  726. 

Hesiod,  Life  and  work  of,  x.  469. 

Hessians,  Employed  by  George  III  against 
America,  xiv.  597,  600 

Hestia,  Myth  of,  x.  501-502. 

Hidalgo,  Miguel,  Mexican  insurgent,  xvi.  770. 

Hideyoshi,  Hero  of  Japan,  xvi.  821. 

Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  xi.  150-151. 

Hieroglyphics,  Profusion  of  in  Egypt,  ix.  95-97; 
how  executed,  ix.  96. 

Hieronymus,  King  of  Syracuse,  xi.  16S. 

Hildebrand  of  Cluny.     (See  Gregory  VII.) 

Hildegarde,  Wife  of  Charlemagne,  xii.  525-528. 

Hilderic,  King  of  the  Vandals,  xii.  430. 

Hill,  General  A.  P.,  at  Gettysburg,  xv.  141. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  Author  of  the  Penny  Post, 
xv.  279-2S0. 

Hincmar,  Quoted,  xii.  531-532. 

Hindus,  Character  and  condition  of,  xv.  344-349. 

Hipparchus,  Rule  of,  x.  536;  at  Sparta,  x.  539. 

Hippias,  Rule  of,  x.  536. 

Histi.e:us,  Governor  of  Miletus,  ix.  361  ,  x.  539. 

Hobkirk's  Hill.  Battle  of,  xiv.  615. 

HochE,  General,  Suppresses  Vendean  insurrec- 
tion, xiv.  679-6S0. 

Hochkirch,  Battle  of,  xiv.  551. 

Hodel,  Would-be  assassin  of  Emperor  William, 
xvi.  632. 

Hodson,  of  Hodson's  Horse,  xv.  365. 

Hofer,  Andrew,  Tyrolese  patriot,  xiv.  731-732; 
execution  of,  xiv.  732. 

HOHENFRIEDBERG,  Battle  of,  xiv.  532. 

Hohenlinden,  Battle  of,  xiv.  700-701. 

Hohenzollern  Dynasty,  Founding  of,  xiii.  100; 
rise  of,  xiv.  51S-536;  humiliated  by  Napoleon, 
xiv.  709-715;  ascendency  of.  xvi.  604-624; 
table  of,  xvi.  605. 

Holinshed  Comments  of  on  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, xii.  633. 

Holland,  Described  by  Taine,  xiii.  296 ,  condi- 
tion of  in  XVIlh  century,  xiii.  296-297;  under 
Duchess  of  Parma,  xiii.  297;  breaks  with 
Spain,  xiii.   297-299;   revolution  in,  xiii.  299- 
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317;  at  war  with  England,  xiv.  427-42S;  at 
war  with  France,  xiv.  454-457;  treaty  of  with 
America,  xiv.  614;  revolution  in,  xiv.  678;  an- 
nexed to  France,  xiv.  731;  independence  of, 
xiv.  750;  loses  Belgium,  xvi.  58S-5S9. 

Holy  Alliance,  Rejected  by  England,  xv.  254- 
255 ;  formation  and  provisions  of,  xv.  254- 
255 ;  xvi.  697. 

HOMER,  Account  of,  x.  46S. 

Home  Rule,  History  of  question  of,  xv.  430-439. 

HONG  Kong,  Trouble  of  with  British  merchants, 
xvi.  S09. 

Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West,  xii.  337;  bad 
faith  of,  xii.  340. 

Hood,  General  J.  B.,  Before  Atlanta,  xv.  148 ; 
campaign  of  in  Tennessee,  xv.  148-149. 

Hooker,  General  Joseph,  Opens  the  Tennessee, 
xv.  135;  carries  Lookout,  xv.  136;  supersedes 
Burnside,  xv.  139;  superseded  by  Meade,  xv. 
141. 

Horace,  Sketch  of,  xi.  74:  composes  secular  hymn, 
xi.  270. 

Horatii,  Tradition  of,  xi.  107-10S. 

HoratiuS  Cocles,  Story  of,  xi.  117. 

Horn,  Count,  Patriot  of  Holland,  xiii.  301 ;  con- 
demned and  executed,  xiii.  301-302. 

Horn,  Marshal,  General  of  the  Swedes,  xiii.  329, 
336. 

HORUS,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  ix.  S6-87. 

Horsa,  Leader  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  xii.  443. 

HOSEIN,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  493,  494;  death  of, 
xii.  499. 

Hospitality,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  484. 

Hospitallers.     (See  Knights  of  St.  folin.) 

Hotspur,  Harry,  Killed  at  Shrewsbury,  xiii.  125. 

Houston,  General  Sam.,  Hero  of  San  Jacinto, 
xv.  70;  retires  to  private  life,  xv.  99. 

Howard,  Catharine,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  xiii. 

223- 

Howard,  Lord,  Defeats  the  Armada,  xiii.  2S4- 
2S6. 

Howe,  General,  Arrives  at  Boston,  xiv.  594; 
surrenders  the  city,  xiv.  597 ;  at  New  York, 
xiv.  600. 

Howe,  Lord,  Correspondence  of  with  Wilkinson, 
xiv.  600. 

Hudson,  Sir  Henry,  Career  of  in  the  New  World, 
xiii-  359-361. 

Hudson,  Port,  Capture  of,  xv.  132. 

Hugh  Capet,  Duke  of  Paris,  xii.  552-553;  elected 
king,  xii.  598;  reign  of,  xii.  59S-599. 

Hugh  of  Vermandois,  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, xii.  673,  67S,  679,  683,  691 ;  returns  to 
Palestine,  xii.  69S. 

Hugh  the  Great,  Career  of,  xii.  550-552. 

Hugo,  Victor,  Leader  of  insurrection,  xvi.  506. 

Huguenots,  Origin  of,  xiii.  243;  persecuted,  xiii. 
245;  obtain  a  peace,  xiii.  247;  lose  their 
leader,  xiii.  249;  butchered  on  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  xiii,  251-253;  led  by  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, xiii.  257-263;  persecuted  by  Louis  XIV., 
xiv.  45°-454- 

Hull,  General  William,  Surrender  of,  xiv.  7S0- 
7S1. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  Takes  the  Guerriere,  xiv. 
781. 

Hulseman,  Baron,  Austrian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, xv.  94. 

Humbert  I.,  Becomes  king  of  Italy,  xvi.  6S0; 
reign  of,  xvi.  6S0-692. 

Humboldt,  Alexander  von,  Favored  by  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  xvi.  590. 

Humboldt,  Wilhelm  von,  Mentioned,  xvi.  588 ; 
author  of  German  educational  system,  xvi. 
625. 


Hundred  Days,  The,  History  of,  xiv.  759-765. 

Hungarians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  4C5-406  ;  de- 
feated by  the  Germans,  xii.  556,  55S. 

Hungary,  Kingdom  of  established,  xii,  403;  at- 
tempts independence,  xvi.  596-598,  661. 

Hunneric,  King  of  the  Vandals,  xii.  430. 

Hunniades,  John,  Prince  of  Hungary,  xiii.  106. 

Huns,  Attack  the  Goths,  xi.  337 ;  fall  upon  the 
empire,  xi.  343;  defeated  at  Chalons,  xi.  345; 
retire  from  Italy,  xi.  347;  tribal  history  of, 
xii,  403. 

Hurki,  Worship  and  titles  of,  ix.  134. 

Huss,  John,  Sketch  of,  xiii.  95;  teachings  of,  xiii. 
96;  excommunicated,  xiii.  97;  tried  at  Con- 
stance, xiii.  9S-99;  burned,  xiii.  99. 

HUSSITES,  War  of  in  Bohemia,  xiii.  100-103. 

Hutchinson,  Anne,  Career  of  in  New  England, 
xiv.  487. 

Hyde    Park   Exhibition,   account  of,  xv.  324- 

327- 
Hyksos,  The,  Ascendency  of  in  Egypt,  ix.  57. 
Hyrcania,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  380. 


IAMBIC  POETRY,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  469. 

Ibn-al-Arabi,  Treason  of,  xii.  526. 

Ibrahim   Pasha,    General   of   Mehemet  Ali,  xv. 

290;  becomes  caliph,  xv.  441. 
Iconium,  Battle  of,  xii.  719. 
Iconoclasts,  History  of,  xi.  361-363. 
Idolatry,  Of  the  Assyrians,  ix.  195-196;  of  the 

Babylonians,  ix.  279. 
Idum^Ea,  Description  of,  ix.  245. 
IGOR,  King  of  Russia,  xii.  658. 
Iguana,  Description  of,  ix.  313. 
Ilgi,  King  of  the  Chaldees,  ix.  11S. 
Illinois,  Admission  of,  xv.  42. 
IlLYRia,  Subdued  by  Alexander,  x.  631 ;  by  the 

Romans,  xi.  157. 
Immortality',    Believed    in    by  the    Egyptians, 

ix.  90. 
Immortals,  The,  Description  of,  ix.  331. 
Impeachment  Trial,  Of  Warren  Hastings,  xiv. 

573-574;  of  Andrew  Johnson,  xv.  176-177. 
Importation  Act,  Provisions  of,  xiv.  5S9. 
Incineration,  Practiced  by  the  Greeks,  x.  497; 

by  the  Romans,  xi.  99. 
Independents,  Party  of  Parliamentarians,  xiv. 

4°5- 

Independent  Treasury  Bill,  Passed  by  Con- 
gress, xv.  5S. 

India,  Description  of,  ix.  30S-309,  311-312;  con- 
quered by  Alexander,  x.  657 ;  overwhelmed 
bythe  Moslems,  xii.  508;  passes  under  domin- 
ion of  Great  Britain,  xiv.  572-574 ;  Sepoy  re- 
bellion in,  xv.  344-367 ;  change  of  government 
in,  xv.  368-370. 

Indiana,  Organization  of,  xiv.  777 ;  admission  of, 
xiv.  7S7. 

Indulgences,  Sale  of  by  the  Church,  xiii.  189-190. 

Indus  Valley,  Description  of,  ix.  30S-309,  311- 
312. 

Infallibility,  Of  the  pope  declared  by  Rome, 
xvi.  675. 

Inkerman,  Battle  of,  xvi.  710. 

Innocent  III.,  Pontificate  of,  xii.  744;  quarrels 
with  King  John,  xii.  7S1. 

Inquisition,  Organized  in  France,  xii.  791 ;  in 
Spain,  xiii.  143;  in  Flanders,  xiii  297;  im- 
prisons Galileo,  xiii.  349;  abolished  by  Na- 
poleon, xiv.  725. 

Inscriptions.  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  71-72 

Internal  Improvements,  Question  of  in  United 
States,  xv.  41. 
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Internal  Revenue,  Provided  by  Congress,  xv. 
165. 

International  Exposition,  In  Hyde  Park.  xv. 
324-327;  in  New  York,  xv.  92;  in  Paris  (of 
1S67),  xvi.  517;  in  United  States  (of  1876),  xv. 
1 SS- 1 90. 

International  Monetary  Conference,  Ac- 
count of,  xvi.  561-563. 

Interstate  Commerce  Bill,  Passage  of,  xv.  233- 
234- 

Intolerance,  The  shadow  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
xvi.  863-864. 

Inundation  ok  Nile,  Described,  ix.  34-35. 

Invalides,  Hotel  des,  Resting-place  of  Na- 
poleon, xvi.  494. 

Invincible  Armada,  Sent  against  England,  xiii. 
284-285  ;  wreck  of,  xiii.  286. 

Ionian  Confederation,  Founding  of,  x.  514  ;  re- 
volt of  against  Persia,  x.  540-541. 

Ionian  Islands,  British  complication  in,  xv. 
376. 

Ionians,  Account  of,  x.  458. 

Ionic  Greek,  Notice  of,  x.  465. 

Ionic  Style,  Description  of.  x.  477;  xi.  65. 

Iphicrates,  Invents  new  tactics,  x.  592. 

IPSUS,  Battle  of,  x.  672. 

Iran,  Province  of,  ix.  307. 

Ireland,  In  the  Middle  Ages,  xiv.  3S9;  attempts 
independence,  xiv.  396;  proclaims  Charles  II., 
xiv.  411;  subdued  by  Cromwell,  xiv.  411-412; 
rebels  against  William  III.,  xiv.  444-445;  his- 
tory of  in  XVIIIth  and  XlXth  centuries. 
(See  History  of  Great  Britain.) 

Irene,  Empress  of  the  East,  xi.  362-363. 

IRETON,  Cromwellian  governor  of  Ireland,  xiv. 
412-417;  death  of,  xiv.  420. 

Irish  Emigration,  Account  of,  xv.  319-320. 

Irish  Land  Question,  History  of,  xv.  405-411. 

Iron  Mask,  Notice  of,  xiv.  465. 

Irrigation,  Practiced  in  Egypt,  ix.  34;  in  As- 
syria, ix.  149. 

Isaac  Angelus,  Reign  of,  xi,  372. 

Isabella  of  Spain,  Sends  forth  Columbus,  xiii. 
166-167. 

Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  At  war  with  Don  Carlos, 
xv.  273;  married,  xv.  314;  xvi.  4S5. 

Isabella,  Wife  of  Edward  II.,  Conspiracy  of, 
xiii.  52,  113;  conduct  of  with  Mortimer,  xiii. 
115- 

Isaurian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  xi.  360-363. 

Ischia  Earthquake,  Account  of,  xvi,  685. 

ISIS,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  ix.  S5-S6. 

Islam,  Rise  of,  xii,  451-455;  compared  with  Juda- 
ism and  Christianity,  xii.  457;  fundamental 
doctrines  of,  xii.  45S-459;  early  conquests  of, 
xii.  460-480;  propagated  by  Oihman  and  All, 
xii.  4S0-492;  progress  of  under  Ommiades 
and  Fatimites,  xii.  493-512;  at  war  with  Chris- 
tianity.    (See   Crusades.) 

Island  Number  Ten,  Capture  of,  xv.  119. 

Isly,  Battle  of,  xvi.  4S2. 

Ismi-Dagon,  King  of  Chaldaea,  ix  120. 

Isocrates,  Argues  in  favor  of  Philip,  x.  623. 

Israel,  People  of,  in  Egypt,  ix.  64-65;  exodus 
of,  ix.  65-66;  in  the  desert,  ix.  287;  estab- 
lished in  Canaan,  ix.  2S7-2SS;  under  the 
Judges,  ix.  2S8;  becomes  a  monarchy,  ix.  2S8; 
is  divided,  ix.  291;  succeeding  kings  of,  ix. 
291-2Q2. 

Israelites.  In  Egypt,  ix.  64;  exodus  of,  ix.  65-66; 
history  of,  ix   287-293;  in  captivitv,  ix.  296. 

ISSUS,  Battle  of,  ix.  373. 

IsTar,  Worship  of,  ix.  137. 

Isthmian  Games,  Account  of,  x.  517. 

ISTRIA,  Description  of,  xi.  42. 


Italian  Republics,  General  history  of,  xiii. 
35~45- 

Italy,  General  description  of,  xi.  35-46;  name  of, 
xi.  35;  mountains  of,  xi.  35-36;  divisions  of, 
xi.  36;  provinces  of,  xi.  36-46;  climate  of,  xi. 
36-39;  fertility  of,  xi.  37-3S;  productions  of, 
xi.  39-40;  rivers  of,  xi.  40-41;  lakes  of,  xi.  41; 
seat  of  Roman  power,  xi.  102-350;  barbarian 
kingdoms  in,  xii.  406-420;  a  division  of  Char- 
lemagne's empire,  xii.  539;  invaded  by  the 
Normans,  xii.  613;  attempts  at  independence 
in,  xii.  615;  during  crusades  (see  Crusades); 
in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  xiii. 
144-150;  revolutionized  by  Napoleon,  xiv. 
685;  invaded  by  Napoleon  III.,  xvi.  665-668; 
during  XlXth  century,  xvi.  655-692. 

Iturbide,  Proclaimed  emperor  of  Mexico,  xvi. 
770. 

Iuka,  Battle  of,  xv.  121. 

Ivan  I.,  Prince  of  Moscow,  xiii.  154. 

Ivan  III.,  Emperor  of  Russia,  xiii.  154. 

Ivan  the  Terrible,  Emperor  of  Russia,  xvi. 
470. 

Ivry,  Battle  of,  xiii.  263. 

Iyeyasu,  Hero  of  Japan,  xvi.  821. 

J- 

JACK  CADE,  Insurrection  of,  xiii.  132. 

Jackson,  Battle  of,  xv.  130-132. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  At  Hanging  Rock,  xiv.  612; 
subdues  Creek  Indians,  xiv.  782-7S3;  wins 
battle  of  New  Orleans,  xiv.  7S6-7S7;  candi- 
date for  President,  xv.  46;  elected,  xv.  49; 
sketch  of,  xv.  49;  administration  of,  xv.  49- 
56;  Specie  Circular  of,  xv.  57. 

Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  Captured  by  Porter, 
xv.  1 20. 

Jackson,  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall),  In  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  xv.  123;  defeats  Banks,  xv.  123; 
at  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly,  xv.  126;  killed  at 
Chaucellorsville,  xv.  139. 

Jack  Straw,  Rebels  against  Richard  II.,  xiii. 
120. 

Jacob,  Family  of,  ix.  64. 

Jacobins,  Organization  of,  xiv.  645-646. 

Jacobites.     (See  Stuart  Dynasty^ 

Jaffa,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  xii,  699. 

Jamaica,  Insurrection  in,  xv.  283,  393-394. 

James  I.  of  Encland,  Accession  of,  xiv.  376; 
character  of,   xiv.  377;    reign  of  xiv.  377-389. 

James  II.  of  England,  Accession  of,  xiv.  431; 
character  of,  xiv.  431-432 ;  a  Catholic,  xiv. 
432;  puts  down  Monmouth,  xiv.  432-433; 
would  deliver  England  to  Rome,  xiv.  433-434; 
abdication  of,  xiv.  436-437;  incites  Irish  Re- 
bellion, xiv.  445. 

James  V.  OF  Scotland,  Ruined  at  Solway  Moss, 
xiii.  225. 

James  VI.  OF  Scotland,  Son  of  Mary  Stuart, 
xiii.  2S1 ;  tries  to  save  his  mother,  xiii.  2S4 ; 
a  claimant  to  the  English  crown,  xiii.  289; 
becomes  James  I.  of  England,  xiv.  376. 

James  Francis  Stuart,  The  Pretender,  Birth  of, 
xiv.  434. 

James  Stuart.  Prince  of  Scotland,  xni.  126;  a 
prisoner  in  London  Tower,  xiii.  126;  be- 
comes James  I.,  xiii.  126. 

Jamestown,  Founding  of,  xiii.  357. 

Jane  Grey,  Conspiracy  in  favor  of,  xiii.  272-273; 
overthrow  and  death  of,  xiii.  275;  claims  of 
to  English  crown,  xiv.  37S. 

Janizaries,  Organization  of,  xi.  379;  destruction 
of,  xvi.  722-723. 

Janus.  Festival  of,  xi.  97;  temple  of  closed,  xi.  270. 
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Japan,  Summary  of  history  of,  xvi.  S19-S32 ;  cos- 
mogony of,  xvi.  819-820;  primitive  condition 
of,  xvi.  820-822 ;  in  times  of  Mongol  inva- 
sions, xvi.  S21 ;  first  contact  of  with  Kuropean 
nations,  xvi.  822-S24 ;  social  classes  of,  xvi. 
824;  startling  progress  of,  xvi.  S24-S27;  new 
Imperial  Constitution  of,  xvi.  S2S-S32 ;  rapid 
emergence  of  the  Empire,  xvi.  832. 

Jason,  Leads  the  Argonauts,  x.  510. 

Jason  of  Pher.E,  Career  of,  x.  598. 

Jay,  John,  Chief  Justice  of  United  States,  xiv. 
76S,  774;  xv.  228. 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  Failure  of,  xv.  1S6-1S7. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  In  Colonial  Congress,  xiv. 
594;  On  Committee  to  Draft  Declaration,  xiv. 
598;  drafts  Ordinance  of  17S7,  xiv.  620;  in 
Washington's  cabinet,  xiv.  768;  chosen  Vice- 
President,  xiv.  775 ;  elected  President,  xiv. 
776;  administration  of,  xiv.  776-779;  death 
of,  xv.  47. 

Jeffreys,  Lord  George,  Career  of,  xiv.  433. 

JELLAChich,  Ban  of  the  Croats  in  Hungarian 
revolution,  xvi.  597. 

Jemappes,  Battle  off  xiv.  65S. 

Jena,  Battle  of,  xiv.  715. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  Bohemian  reformer,  xiii.  95; 
excommunicated,  xiii.  97;  condemned  and 
burned  by  Council  of  Constance,  xiii.  99. 

Jerahi,  The,  Description  of,  ix.  245. 

Jeroboam,  King  of  Israel,  ix.  29r. 

JERUSALEM,  Description  of,  ix.  267;  capital  of 
Judah,  ix.  291;  rebuilt  by  Order  of  Cyrus,  ix. 
350;  destruction  of  by  the  Romans,  xi.  292; 
taken  by  Omar,  xii.  468;  captured  by  the  cru- 
saders, xii.  691-694;  kingdom  of,  xii.  694- 
726;  retaken  by  the  Moslems,  xii.  727. 

Jesuits.     (See  Society  0/ Jesus.) 

JEWS  (see  Israelites),  Factions  of  in  time  of  Calig- 
ula, xi.  2S0;  persecuted  by  Nero,  xi.  282; 
sketch  of  history  of  from  Persian  conquest,  xi, 
2S9-291 ;  sects  among,  xi.  2S9;  subdued  by 
Antiochus,  xi.  289-290 ;  ruled  by  the  Macca- 
bees, xi.  290;  dissensions  among,  xi.  290; 
governed  by  Herod,  xi.  290;  revolt  against 
Rome,  xi.  291 ;  overthrown  by  Vespasianus 
and  Titus,  xi.  291-292;  persecuted  in  Spain, 
xii.  426-427  ;  xiii.  143-144;  massacred  in  Eng- 
land, xii.  779;  admitted  to  British  Parliament, 
xv.  373-374;  hostility  to  in  Germanv,  xvi.  636- 
637." 

JlMMU  Tenno,  Myth  and  tradition  of,  xvi.  820. 

Joan  of  Arc,  Early  history  of,  xiii.  70-71  ;  goes 
to  Orleans,  xiii.  71  ;  has  the  king  crowned  at 
Rheims,  xiii.  71,  72,  130;  condemned  and  ex- 
ecuted, xiii.  73-74. 

John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  37 r. 

John  IV.,  of  Portugal,  Gains  Brazilian  inde- 
pendence, xvi.  790. 

John  VI.  of  Portugal,  Finds  refuge  in  Brazil, 
xvi.  790. 

John  (Don)  of  Austria,  Governor  of  Nether- 
land,  xiii.  307. 

John  George  of  Saxony,  Aids  Matthias,  xiii. 
320;  bribed,  xiii.  323:  humiliation  of,  xiii. 
326;  meanness  of,  xiii.  32S;  helplessness  of, 
xiii.  329;  appeals  to  Gustavus,  xiii.  334;  de- 
spised, xiii.  33S ;  driven  out  of  Saxony,  xiii. 
341  ;  makes  peace  with  Sweden,  xiii.  343. 

John  Lackland,  Conspires  against  the  Lion 
Heart,  xii.  741;  duplicity  of,  xii.  742  ,  becomes 
king,  xii.  779  ;  opposed  by  the  barons,  xii. 
781;  quarrels  with  Innocent  III,  xii.  781; 
goes  to  war  with  Philip,  xii.  781  ;  signs  Magna 
Charta,  xii.  783;  death  of,  xii.  783. 

John  of  Brienne,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  377. 


John  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  55;  reign 
of,  xiii.  55-60;  at  war  with  the  Black  Prince, 
xiii.  57;  captured  at  Poitiers,  xiii.  57,  11S;  a 
state  prisoner  in  England,  xiii.  57-60;  death 
of,  xiii.  60. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Claims  throneof  Castile,  xiii.  122. 

John  the  Parricide,  Notice  of,  xiii.  85. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  xv.  163;  becomes  President,  xv.  168; 
administration  of,  xv.  168-177;  sketch  of,  xv. 
168-169;  impeachment  of,  xv.  176-177. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.,  At  battle  of  Thames,  xiv. 
782;  Vice-President  of  United  States,  xv.  56. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  Quoted,  xiv.  4S1  ;  defends 
English  absolutism,  xiv.  572. 

Johnson,  William,  Defeats  the  French  at  Fort 
Edward,  xiv.  565. 

Johnston,  General  Albert  S.,  Killed  at  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  xv.  118. 

Johnston,  General  Joseph  E.,  Commands  Con- 
federates at  Bull  Run,  xv.  112;  wounded  at 
Fair  Oaks,  xv.  124;  at  Chickamauga,  xv.  133- 
135;  falls  back  before  Sherman,  xv.  148;  sur- 
renders, xv.  151,  163. 

Johnstown  Flood,  Account  of,  xv.  247. 

Joint  High  Commission,  Decides  disputed  Presi- 
dency, xv.  193. 

Joint  High  Commission,  For  settlement  of  Ala- 
bama Claims.     (See  Alabama  Claims.) 

Joinville,  Prince  de,  Proscription  of,  xvi.  572. 

Joliet,  Explorer  in  New  France,  xiv.  557-558. 

Jonah,  Tradition  of,  ix.  174. 

Jonathan,  Leader  of  the  Maccabees,  xi.  290. 

Jones,  Paul,  Takes  the  Serapis,  xiv.  612. 

Jonson,  Ben,  The  dramatist,  xiii.  293. 

Jordan,  The,  Description  of,  ix.  243-244,  247. 

Joscelyn  de  CouRTENAY,  Leader  of  First  Cru- 
sade, xii.  675  ;  king  of  Edessa,  xii.  699.  71 1. 

Joseph,  In  Egypt,  ix.  64. 

Joseph  I.  of  Austria,  Becomes  emperor,  xiv. 
463;  reign  of,  xiv.  463-465. 

Joseph  II.  OF  Austria,  Acknowledged  by  the 
Hungarians,  xiv.  530;  becomes  emperor,  xiv. 
5/S. 

Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French,  Sketch  of, 
xiv.  706-707;  divorce  of,  xiv.  72S. 

Josephus,  At  siege  of  Jerusalem,  xi.  291. 

Joshua,  Leader  of  Israel,  ix.  287- 2S8. 

Jourdan  General,  Commands  arm)'  of  Meuse, 
xiv.  6S2-6S3. 

Jovian,  Reign  of,  xi.  333 

Juarez,  Benito  Pablo,  Career  of  in  Mexico,  xv. 
172;  xvi.  774-777- 

Jud^Ea,  Province  of  the  empire,  xi.  2S0;  sketch  of 
history  of,  xi.  290-291  ;  revolt  of  against 
Rome,  xi.  291 ;  conquest  of  by  Vespasianus 
and  Titus,  xi.  291-292. 

Judah,  Kingdom  of  established,  ix.  291;  history 
of,  ix.  292-293. 

Judaism,  Compared  with  Islam  and  Christianity, 
xi.  99. 

Judges,  Of  Israel,  ix.  28S. 

Judgment,  Of  the  dead,  ix.  91. 

Judith  of  Guelph,  Queen  of  Louis  the  Debonair, 
xii.  540. 

Jugurtha,  King  of  Numidia,  xi.  200;  war  of 
with  Rome,  xi.  201-202. 

Julian,  Count,  Treason  of,  xii.  50S-509. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  Reign  of,  xi.  333. 

Julianus,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  315  ;  reign  of,  xi. 

Julius  Cesar.     (See  Casar.) 
Juno.     (See  Hera.) 

Junot,  Marshal,  Campaign  of  in  the  Peninsula, 
xiv.  720,  724. 
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Jury   Trial,  Recognized  by  Magna  Charta,  xii. 

7S3. 
Justin  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  356;  reign  of, 

xi.  356-357. 
Justin  the  Elder,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  353. 
Justinian,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  353;  age  of,  xi. 

353-360;  wars  of,  xi.  354-355;  legislation  of, 

x'-  355-356;  attempts  to  establish  orthodoxy 

in  the  West,  xii.  411;  would  recover  Italy,  xii. 

4I3-4I4- 
Justinian  II.,  Reign  of,  xi.  359-360. 
Justiniani,  John,  Defender  of  Constantinople,  xi. 

383- 
Jutes,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  441-443. 
Juvenal,  Sketch  of,'xi.  75. 

K. 

KAABA,  Temple  of  Mecca,  xii.  452;  enlargement 

of,  xii.  507. 
Kadesia,  Battle  of,  xii.  475. 
Kadijah,  Wife  of  the  Prophet,  xii.  452. 
Kakan,  Reign  of,  ix.  44. 
Kane,  Elisha  Kent,  Arctic  expedition   of,  xv. 

S9-  3'3: 

Kansas,  Civil  difficulties  in,  xv.  95;  admission  of, 
xv.  172. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  Passage  of,  xv.  95 ;  a 
cause  of  civil  war,  xv.  110. 

Kara-In-Das,  Reign  of,  ix.  122. 

Kara-Khar-Das,  Reign  of,  ix.  122. 

Karakozoff,  Dimitri,  Would  assassinate  Alex- 
ander, xvi.  715. 

Karigites,  Sect  of,  xii.  491. 

Kars,  Siege  and  capture  of,  xvi.  730-731. 

KaTO  Kiyomasa,  Japanese  hero,  xvi.  S21. 

Katsbach,  Battle  of,  xiv.  750. 

KauniTz,  Baron,  Minister  of  Maria  Theresa,  xiv. 
537- 

Kearney,  General  Philip,  March  of  to  Pacific 
Coast,  xv.  75;  killed  at  Chantilly,  xv.  126. 

Kearsarge,  Destroys  the  Alabama,  xv.  154. 

Kellermann,  Marshal,  Hero  of  Marengo,  xiv. 
700. 

Kendal,  Duchess  of,  Mistress  of  George  I.,  xiv. 
505,  5°6- 

Kenesaw,  Battle  of,  xv.  147. 

Kenilworth,  Battle  of,  xii.  7S5. 

Kenkenes,  Reign  of,  ix.  44. 

Kepler,  Discoveries  of,  xi.  269. 

Keremles,  Ruins  of,  ix.  161. 

Kkrkah,  Description  of,  ix.  246. 

Kesselsdorf,  Battle  of,  xiv.  534. 

Kewatin,  Province  of,  xvi.  755. 

Khafra,   Reign   of,  ix.  51-52;  pyramid  of,  ix.  51. 

Khaled,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  455;  victorious 
career  of,  xii.  460-471  ;  character  of,  xii.  472. 

Khammu  Rabi,  Reign  of,  ix.  121-122. 

Khartoum,  Siege  and  capture  of,  xv.  44S-449. 

Khedive,  Name  of  Egyptian  viceroy.  (See  re- 
cent history  of  Egypt.) 

Khorsabad,  Ruins  of,  ix.  160-161. 

Khufu,  Reign  of,  ix.  44-51. 

Kileh-ShergaT,  Ruins  of,  ix.  161. 

Kilidge  Arslan,  Sultan  of  Mossoul,  xii.  6S9-700. 

Kilpatrick,  General,  Commands  Union  cav- 
alry, xv.  150. 

King  of  Rome,  Birth  of,  xiv.  730;  death  of,  xvi. 
491. 

King,  The,  His  place  among  the  Egyptians,  ix. 
72;  his  manner  of  life,  ix.  72-74. 

King,  Samuel  W.,  Revolutionary  governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  xv.  66. 

King,  William  R.,  Vice-President  of  United 
States,  xv.  91. 


King's  Ear,  Name  of  emissary  of  Persian  mon- 
arch, ix.  359-360. 

King's  Eye,  Name  of  emissary  of  Persian  mon- 
arch, ix.  359-36°- 

Kioto,  Primitive  capital  of  Japan,  xvi.  820. 

Klf:ber,  Marshal,  In  command  in  Egypt,  xiv. 
691  ;  assassinated,  xiv.  701. 

Knighthood,  Sketch  of  history  of,  xii.  603-606 ; 
orders  of  founded,  xii.  700;  history  of  orders 
of,  xii.  700-711. 

Knights  of  Saint  John,  Origin  of,  xii.  700;  his- 
tory of,  xii.  700-703  ;  support  Baldwin  III.,  xii. 
723;  butchered  by  Saladin,  xii.  727;  tolerated 
in  Jerusalem,  xii.  72S;  oppose  peace  with 
Islam,  xii.  754;  refuse  support  to  Frederick 
II.,  xii.  757,  759;  routed  by  the  Turks,  xii. 
760-761  ;  heroism  of  at  Acre,  xii.  771. 

Knights  of  the  Garter,  Founded  by  Edward 
III.,  xiii.  119. 

Knights  Templars,  Origin  of  xii.  703;  history 
of,  xii.  703-709  ;  persecuted  in  France,  xii.  709 ; 
support  Baldwin  III.,  xii.  723  ;  butchered  by 
Saladin,  xii.  727;  at  Azotus,  xii.  737;  oppose 
peace  with  Islam,  xii.  754;  refuse  support  to 
Frederick  II.,  xii.  757,  759;  defeated  before 
Aleppo,  xii.  75S;  routed  by  the  Turks,  xii. 
760-761;  heroism  of  at  Acre,  xii.  771;  sup- 
pressed by  Philip  the  Fair,  xiii.  49-50. 

Knox,  John,  Plants  Presbyteriauism  in  Scotland, 
xiii.  27S. 

Knoxville,  Battle  of,  xv.  137. 

Kollin,  Battle  of,  xiv.  540. 

KoniggraTz.     (See  Sadozva.) 

Konigsmark,  Aurora  yon,  Tempts  Charles  NIL, 
xiv.  476;  dazzles  the  vizier,  xiv.  47S. 

Konigsmark,  Count,  Intrigue  of  with  Queen 
Sophia,  xiv.  503. 

Koran.     (See  Alkoran.) 

Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  Engineer  of  American 
army,  xiv.  605;  refuses  French  alliance,  xiv. 
716.' 

Kossuth,  Louis,  Visit  of  to  United  States,  xv.  S8; 
xvi.  59S;  heads  provisional  government  in 
Hungary,  xvi.  597. 

KoszTA,  Martin,  The  international  affair  of,  xv. 

93-94.  320- 
Koyunjik,  Mound  of,  ix.  157-15S. 
Kremlin,  Occupied  by  Napoleon,  xiv.  743. 
Krudener,   Madame,   Instigates  Holy  Alliance, 

xv.  254  ;  xvi.  697. 
Kublai  Khan,   Emperor  of  the   Corasmins,  xi. 

379;  establishes  dynasty  in  China,  xvi.  S05 ; 

invades  Japan,  xvi.  821. 
Kudur-Lagamer,  King  of  the  Chaldees,  ix.  11S- 

119;  makes  war  in  Canaan,  ix.  119. 
Kudur-Mabuk,  Reign  of,  ix.  119. 
Kudur-Nakhunta,  Reign  of,  ix.  11S. 
Ku-Klux  Clans,  Notice  of,  xv.  183. 
Kunersdorf,  Battle  of,  xiv.  551. 
Kutusoff,  Marshal,  Opposes  Napoleon,  xiv.  742; 

abandons  Moscow,  xiv.  743. 


LA    BELLE    ALLIANCE,  Position  at  Waterloo, 

xiv.  761. 
Labienus,  Parthian  campaign  of,  x.  428-429. 
Labor  Troubles,  Account  of,  xv.  230-231. 
Labyrinth,  The,  Description  of,  ix.  56. 
Laced.Dmon.     (See  Sparta.) 
Lacedaemonians.     (See  Spartans) 
La    Chartreuse,    Order    of.     (See    Carthusian 

Monks.") 
Laconia,  Description  of,  x.  455. 
La  Fayette,  Marquis   de,  Comes  to  America, 
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xiv.  604-605 :  wounded,  xiv.  G07 ;  at  Mon- 
mouth, xiv.  609;  campaign  of  in  Virginia, 
xiv.  616;  commands  French  National  Guards, 
xiv.  639,  640,  647 ;  saves  the  kiug  and  queen, 
xiv.  643-644 ;  attempts  to  moderate  the  Revo- 
lution, xiv.  643  ;  visits  United  States,  xv.  45- 
46;  military  commandant  of  Paris,  xvi.  479. 

Lafitte,  Jean,  Notice  of.  xiv.  7S6;  xv.  44. 

La  Haie  Sainte,  Position  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  761. 

La  Hogue,  Battle  of,  xiv.  454. 

Lake  Erie,  Battle  of,  xiv.  7S2. 

Lake  Regillus,  Battle  of,  xi.  118. 

Lake  Trasimenus,  Battle  of,  xi.  162. 

Lamachus,  Commander  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, x.  574-576- 

Lamartine,  French  histcriau,  mentioned  xvi. 
497- 

Lambert,  General,  Last  commander  of  Parlia- 
mentary army,  xiv.  423. 

Lancastrian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  xiii.  123- 
137  ;  table  of,  xv.  275. 

Land  Bill,  Passed  by  Parliament,  xv.  411. 

Land  Question,  In  Rome,  xi.  123-125,  135,  197- 
200. 

Land  System,  Of  feudalism,  xii.  590-591. 

Langton,  Leads  insurrection  against  John  Lack- 
land, xii.  7S2-7S3. 

Language,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  100-mi  ;  of  the 
Chaldsans,  ix.  no-ill  ;  of  the  Assyrians,  ix. 
197-19S;  of  the  Medes,  ix.  216-21S;  of  the 
Persians,  ix.  33S-340;  of  the  Parthiaus,  x. 
383-3S4;  of  the  Greeks,  x.  464-46S ;  or  the 
Romans,  xi.  6S;  of  the  Goths,  xii.  39S ;  of 
Feudal  France,  xii.  536. 

Lares,  Of  the  Romans,  xi.  92. 

La  Salle,  Robert  de,  Career  of  in  the  New- 
World,  xiv.  55S-559- 

Las  Heras,  General,  President  of  United  Prov- 
inces, xvi.  795. 

Lasker  Resolutions,  Account  of,  xvi.  645-646. 

Lassalle,  Ferdinand,  Author  of  socialism,  xvi. 
630-631. 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Matyrdom  of,  xiii.  275-276. 

Latin  Dynasty-,  Ascendencv  of,  xi.  376-377 ;  xii. 
75°-75i- 

Latin  Language,  Development  of,  xi.  68. 

Latin  League,  Broken  up  by  Rome,  xi.  139. 

Latins,  Early  history  of,  xi.  51-52. 

LaTium,  Description  of,  xi.  46. 

Laud,  William,  Supporter  of  Charles  I.,  xiv.  391; 
downfall  of,  xiv.  395. 

Lautrec,  General  of  Francis  I.,  xiii.  205. 

Law,  John,  Author  of  the  Mississippi  Scheme, 
xiv.  512. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Henry-,  Hero  of  Sepoy  War,  xv. 
355-356. 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
xv.  353-354. 

Lawrence,  James,  Captain  of  the  Peacock  and 
the  Chesapeake,  xiv.  7S4. 

Lawrence,  Sacked  by  Ouantrell,  xv.  138. 

Lay'back,  Congress  of,  xvi.  657,  698. 

League,  Of  the  Catholics,  xiii.  31S. 

League  and  Covenant,  Of  Scotland,  xiv.  393. 

Lebrun,  Charles  Franjois,  Consul  of  France, 
xiv.  697. 

Lech,  Battle  of,  xiii.  333. 

Legal  Tender  Notes,  Authorized  by  Congress, 
xv.  165. 

LEE,  Arthur,  Agent  of  Congress  at  Paris,  xiv. 
608. 

LEE,  General  Charles,  Commands  American 
left  wing,  xiv.  596 ;  capture  of,  xiv.  602  ;  ex- 
changed, xiv.  604;  dismissed  for  disobedi- 
ence, xiv.  609. 


LEE,  General  Henry-,  Delivers  funeral  oration 
of  Washington,  xiv.  776. 

LEE,  General  Robert  E.,  Defeated  at  Cheat 
Mountain,  xv.  112;  succeeds  Johnston  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, xv.  124;  in  Seven  Days'  bat- 
tles, xv.  124-126;  invades  Maryland,  xv.  126- 
127;  at  Chaucellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  xv. 
139,  141-143;  in  the  Wilderness,  xv.  156-157; 
defends  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  xv.  158- 
160;  surrenders  to  Grant,  xv.  161-163;  death 
of,  xv.  1S7. 

LEE,  Richard  Henry-,  Offers  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, xiv.  59S. 

Legends.  Of  Greece,  x.  50S-511;  of  Rome,  xi. 
102-109,  11S-119. 

Leicester,  Earl  of,  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  xiii. 
279. 

Leicharde,  Dr.,  Australian  explorer,  xvi.  S48. 

Leif  Erickson,  Discovers  North  America,  xiii. 
163. 

Leipsic,  Battle  of  (1631),  xiii.  329;  battle  of  (1813), 
xiv.  750. 

LE  Mans,  Battle  of,  xvi.  533. 

LENTULUS,  Conspirator  with  Catiline,  xi.  221. 

LEO  III.,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  361  ;  an  icono- 
clast, xi.  361  ;  death  of,  xi.  362. 

LEO  IV.,  Reign  of,  xi.  362. 

LEO  V.,  Reign  of,  xi.  363. 

Leo  VI..  Reign  of,  xi.  366. 

LEO  IX.,  Pontificate  of,  xii.  617-618. 

Leo  X.  (see  Medici,  Giovanni  de),  Accession  of, 
xiii.  iSS;  favors  indulgences,  xiii.  189;  com- 
pletes St.  Peter's,  xiii.  1S9;  approves  Luther, 
xiii.  194;  breaks  with  the  Reformer,  xiii.  196; 
death  of,  xiii.  199. 

Leo  XIII.,  Accession  of,  xvi.  679;  policy  of  in 
Germany,  xvi.  642-643;  pontificate  of,  xvi. 
679-692. 

Leo  the  Thracian,  Reign  of,  xi.  351-352. 

Leonidas,  At  Thermopylae,  ix.  364 ;  x.  547. 

Leopold  I.,  Plot  of  with  Louis  XIV.,  xiv.  456; 
supports  Archduke  Charles  for  Spanish 
crown,  xiv.  45S-462. 

Leopold  I.  OF  Saxe-CoburG,  Becomes  king  of 
Belgium,  xvi.  589 ;  favored  by  England,  xv. 
26S. 

Leopold  II.,  Would  reinstate  Louis  XVI.,  xiv. 
650. 

Leopold  of  Austria,  Insulted  by  the  Lion 
Heart,  xii.  735 ;  seeks  revenge,  xii.  741. 

Leopold  of  Hapsburg,  Revolt  of  against  Wen- 
ceslaiis,  xiii.  92. 

Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  Nominated  for 
Spanish  throne,  xvi.  521,  616;    declines,  xvi. 

522- 
Lepidus,  Roman  general,  xi.  24S;  member  of  Tri- 
umvirate, xi.  251;  overthrown  by  Octaviauns, 

xi.  255. 
Lepsius,  His  Egyptian  chronology,  ix.  44. 
Lesochris,  Reign  of,  ix.  45. 
Lesseps,  Ferdinand  de,  Organizes  Suez  Canal 

Company,  xvi.   516;    conducts  Eugenie  from 

Paris,  xvi.  530. 
Leszcynski,     Stanislas,     Claimant    of     Polish 

crown,  xiv.  507,  513-514. 
LETELLIER,  Luc,  Imbroglio  concerning,  xvi.  756. 
Leuctra,  Battle  of,  x.  597. 
LEUTHEN,  Battle  of,  xiv.  544-549. 
Lexington,  Battle  of,  xiv.  593. 
Leyden,  Refuge  of  Puritans,  xiii.  290;  siege  of, 

xiii.  305-306. 
Liberia.  Organization  of,  xiv.  7S7-7SS. 
LiegniTz,  Battle  of,  xiv.  553. 
Life-say'ing  Service,  Organization  of,  xv.  199- 

200. 
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Light  Brigade,  Charge  of  at  Balaklava,  xvi.  709 
Ligurian  Republic,  Proclaimed,  xiv.  685. 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  Elected  President,  xv.   101  ; 

sketch  of,  xv.  104-105;  administration  of,  xv. 

105-167;  policy  of,  xv.  105,  issnes  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  xv.  130;  reelected,  xv.  163; 

assassinated,  xv.  167;  genius  of,  xv.  167-16N. 
Lincoln.  General  Benjamin,  Surprised,  on  the 

Raritan.  xiv.  604;  in  the  South,  xiv.  611. 
LlBERll'S,  Bishop  of  Rome,  xi.  332. 
Licinio-SexTian   Rogations,  Provisions  of,   xi. 

134-155- 
LiciNirs.  Colleague  of  Constantine,  xi.  32S ;  com- 
mands the   army  in  the  East,  xi.  329;  over- 
thrown, xi.  330. 
Licinius   Roman  tribune,  xi.  126. 
Liguria,  Description  of,  xi.  41. 
Litany,  The,  Description  of,  ix.  246-247. 
Literati-re,  Of  the  Egyplains,   ix.    71  ;  of   the 

Chaldaeans,  ix.   130-131  ;  of  the  Assyrians,  ix. 

19S;  of  the  Medes,  ix.  215;  of  the  Greeks,  x. 

46S-476  ;  of  the  Romans,  xi.  6S-76. 
Little  Rock,  Captured  by  Steele,  xv.  13S. 
Livingstone,    David,    Work    of  in   Africa,   xv. 

449- 
Livii'S.  Marcus,  Defeats  Hasdrubal,  xi.  173. 
Livonians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  402-403. 
Livv,  Sketch  of,  xi.  75. 
Llewellyn  of  Wales,  Conquered  by  Edward  I., 

xn.  7S7. 
Loeositz,  Battle  of,  xiv.  539. 
Locri,  Early  history  of,  xi.  44-45. 
Locris,  Description  of,  x.  452. 
Lodi,  Battle  of.  xiv.  683. 
Logan,  John  A.,  Candidate  for  Vice-Presidency, 

xv.  220;  sketch,  of,  xv.  225  ;  death  of,  xv.  225. 
Lollard,  Name  of  Wiekliffe's  followers,  xiii.  124; 

persecuted  under  Henry  V.,  xiii.  127 
Lombards,   Invade   Italy,  xi.  356;    tribal   historv 

of,  xii.  394-395;  kingdom  of  in  Italy,  xii.  395, 

417-41S;  defeated  by  the  Franks,  xii.  420. 
Lombardy,    Kingdom    of   established,    xii.    417; 

overthrown,  xii.  420;  insurrection  of  1S4S  in, 

xvi.  596.  660. 
London,  Visited  with  plague  and  fire,  xiv.  419. 
London  Company,  Attempts  of  to  colonize  Amer- 
ica, xiii.  356-357. 
Long  Island,  Battle  of.  xiv.  600-601. 
Long  Parliament,  History  of,  xiv.  394-41S. 
Longstreet,  General  James,  At  Chickamauga, 

xv.  133-135;  besieges  Kuoxville,  xv.   137. 
Long  Walls,  Building  of,  x.  562;  destruction  of, 

x.  5S4. 
Longwood,  Residence  of  Napoleon  in  St.  Helena, 

xiv.  765-766. 
Lookout  Mountain,  Battle  of,  xv.  136. 
Lopez,  Narciso,  Heads  Cuban   insurrection,  xv. 

S8. 
Lopez,  Vincente,  South  American  Revolutionist, 

xvi.  792.  795-796- 
Lords,  House  ok,  Development  of,  xv.  266-26S. 
Lorenzo  the   Magnificent,  Ascendency  of  in 

Florence,  xiii.  43-44. 
Lorne,   Marquis  of,  Governor  of  Canada,  xvi. 

758 
Lorraine,  Cardinal  of,  Ascendency  of  in  France, 

xiii.  241,  245. 
Lorraine.  Ceded  to  Germany,  xvi.  537,  622. 
Lot,  Defeated,  ix.  119. 
Lothaire,  King  of  France,  xii.  552;  reign  of,  xii. 

552- 
LOTHAIRE,  Sou  of  the  Debonair,  xii.  540;  becomes 

emperor,  xii.  54  1. 
Lothaire  of  Saxony,  Emperor  of  Gerniauv,  xii. 

716. 


Loudoun,  Earl  of,  British  commander  in 
French  and  Indian  war,  xiv.  561-566. 

Louis  Y.  of  France,  xii.  552. 

Louis  VII.  of  France,  xii.  713;  leader  of  Second 
Crusade,  xii.  719-722. 

Louis  VIII.  of  France,  Reign  of,  xii.  791. 

Louis  IX.,  Leader  of  the  Seventh  Crusade,  xii. 
761;  lands  in  Egypt,  xii.  762;  besieged  in 
Damietta,  xii.  763;  at  Mansoura,  xii.  763-764; 
in  Palestine,  xii.  764-766;  returns  to  Europe, 
xii.  766,  791  ;  campaign  of  into  Alrica,  xii. 
767,  792 ;  death  of,  xii.  767 ;  character  of,  xii. 
792. 

Louis  X.  of  France,  Reign  of.  xiii.  50. 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  Reign  of,  xiii.  75-82;  op- 
poses Charles  the  Bold,  xiii.  75-76;  is  im- 
prisoned at  Peronne  xiii.  77:  overthrows  the 
Burguudians,  xiii.  7S-S0;  last  years  of,  xiii. 
80-S1;  character  and  policy  of,  xiii    S1-S2. 

Louis  XII.  of  France,  xiii.  149;  Italian  expedi- 
tion of,  xiii.  149-150. 

Louis  XIII.  OF  France,  Accession  of  xiii  265, 
reign  of  (see  Last  Half  0/  Century  XVI.}, 
xiii  323,  331,  337,  33S,  339!  death  of  xiv.  439. 

Louis  XIV.,  King  of  France,  Accession  of,  xiv 
439;  marries  Maria  Theresa, -xiv.  439,  takes 
on  himself  the  government,  xiv.  440:  policy 
of  xiv.  440-441;  becomes  the  Grand  Mon- 
arch, xiv.  449;  revokes  Edict  of  Nantes,  xiv. 
450;  attempts  to  put  down  Protestantism, 
xiv.  450-457;  intrigue  of  in  Spain  xiv.  458- 
459;  recognizes  the  Pretender,  xiv.  459; 
loses  prestige,  xiv.  462  ;  seeks  peace,  xiv.  463- 
464;  old  age  and  sorrows  of,  xiv.  466-467; 
claims  of  his  epoch   considered,  xiv.  467-469. 

Louis  XV.,  King  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiv. 
511;  reign  of,  xiv.  511-518,575-576;  what  he 
transmitted,  xiv.  623. 

Louis  XVI.  King  of  France,  Accession  of,  xiv. 
626;  situation  of.  xiv.  626,  financial  embar- 
rassments of,  xiv.  626-62S,  632-634,  calls  the 
States-general,  xiv.  634;  relations  of  with  that 
body,  xiv.  635-643;  taken  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  xiv.  644.  ratifies  the  Constitution,  xiv. 
646;  escapes  to  Varennes,  xiv.  647,  arrested, 
xiv.  647-64S;  dismisses  Girondist  ministry, 
xiv.  653;  imprisoned,  xiv.  653-654,  tried  and 
condemned,  xiv.  661  ;  executed,  xiv.  662. 

Louis  XVII.  (The  Dauphin),  Fate  of,  xiv.  662. 

LOUIS  XVIII.,  Proclaimed  king  in  La  Vendue,  xiv. 
679;  first  restoration  of,  xiv.  754-757.  second 
restoration  of,  xiv.  767;  reign  of,  xvi  457-466; 
characteristics  of  xvi.  458-460,  policy  of,  xvi. 
460-463. 

Louis  DOutremer,  King  of  France,  xii.  550; 
reign  of,  xii.  550-551. 

Louis  of  Bavaria,  Becomes  king  of  German}', 
xiii  87-90. 

Louis  of  Nassau,  Leader  of  the  Netherlands, 
xiii.  304;  death  of,  xiii.  305. 

Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans,  Elected  king,  xvi. 
4S0;  reign  of,  xvi.  480-498^  death  of,  xvi.  498. 

Louis  The  Child,  King  of  Germany,  xii.  554. 

Louis  the  Debonair.  Character  of,  xii.  53S;  di- 
vides Western  Europe  among  his  sons,  xii. 
53S-539;  reign  of,  xii.  53S-541. 

Louis  the  Fat,  Reign  of,  xii.  712. 

Louis  the  German,  Receives  Bavaria,  xii.  541; 
conflict  of  with  Lothaire,  xii.  541-542;  reign 
of,  xii.  553. 

Louis  the  Stammerer.  Reign  of,  xii.  545. 

Louisa  of  Prussia,  Appeals  to  Napoleon,  xiv.  717. 

Louisiana.  Taken  from  Spain  by  France,  xiv.  701 ; 
sold  to  United  States,  xiv.' 704-705,  777;  ad- 
mission of,  xiv.  780. 
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Lovelace,  Lord,  Governor  of  New  York,  xiv. 
494-497- 

Lower  Egypt,  Character  of,  ix.  30-33. 

Loyola,  Ignatius  de,  Founds  Society  of  Jesus, 
xiii.  238-239. 

Lucan,  Notice  of,  xi.  75. 

LUCAN,  Lord,  British  commander  at  Balaklava, 
xvi.  709. 

Lucania,  Description  of  xi.  43;  conquest  of  by 
Rome,  xi.  142 

Lucknow,  Siege  of,  xv  359-364. 

Lucian,  Notice  of,  xi.  76. 

Lucilius,  Sketch  of,  xi.  70. 

Lucretia,  Story  of,  xi.  114. 

Lucretius.  Sketch  of,  xi.  70. 

LUNEVILLE,  Treaty  of,  xiv.  704. 

Lusitania,  Conquest  of,  xi.  191-192. 

Luther,  Martin,  Birth  and  youth  of,  xiii.  190- 
191;  designed  for  the  law,  xiii  191;  a  student 
at  Eisenach,  xiii.  192;  becomes  a  monk,  xiii. 
192;  at  Rome,  xiii.  192;  professor  at  Witten- 
berg, xiii.  192-193;  opposes  sale  of  indul- 
gences, xiii.  193-194;  posts  his  theses,  xiii. 
193;  at  Augsburg,  xiii.  194;  opposed  by  Eck, 
xiii.  195;  breaks  with  Rome  xiii.  195-196; 
excommunicated  xiii.  196;  burns  the  pope's 
bull,  xiii.  196;  at  Diet  of  Worms,  xiii.  197; 
translates  the  New  Testament,  xiii.  19S; 
troubled  with  fanatics,  xiii.  198-199;  formu- 
lates Protestantism,  xiii.  199-200;  relations 
of  with  Zwingli,  xiii.  201;  last  days  of,  xiii. 
215- 

LuTzen,  Battle  of,  xiii.  334;  second  battle  of,  xiv. 
747- 

Lycurgus,  Legislation  of,  x.  524-526. 

Lydia,  Invaded  by  Cyaxares,  ix.  229;  history  of, 
ix.  230-231;  conquered  by  Cyrus,  ix.  299. 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  Notice  of,  xv.  277. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel,  At  Springfield,  xv.  113. 

Lyons,  Insurrections  at,  xiv.  670;  xvi.  4S7. 

Lyric  Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  469. 

Lysander,  Commander  of  Spartan  fleet,  x.  5S2; 
destroys  the  Long  Walls,  x.  5S4. 

Lysimachus,  Ruler  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  x. 
665-673. 

Ly'SIPPUS,  Work  of,  x.  481. 

M. 

HACAULAY,  THOilAS  B.,  In  Russell  Cabinet, 
xv.  312;    works   of  and  death  of,  xv.  378-379. 

Maccabees,  Rulers  of  Judaea,  xi.  290. 

McCarthy,  Justin,  Leader  of  Home  Rulers  in 
Parliament,  xv.  431. 

McClelLan,  George  B.,  West  Virginia  campaign 
of,  xv.  111-112;  commauds  Army  of  Potomac, 
xv.  115;  before  Washington,  xv.  115;  Penin- 
sular campaigu  of,  xv.  123-126;  at  Antielam, 
xv.  126-128;  superseded,  xv.  128  candidate 
for  the  Presidencv,  xv.  163;  death  of,  xv.  224; 
Memoirs  of.  xv.  224-225. 

Macdonald  Clan,  Massacred  by  the  Campbells, 
xiv.  447. 

Macdonald,  John  A.,  Cauadian  Prime  Minister, 
xvi.  759. 

Macdonald,  Marshal,  Defeated  at  Katsbach,  xiv. 
75o. 

MacDonough,  Commodore,  American  com- 
mander at  Plattsburg,  xiv.  7S5. 

McDowell.  Gen.  Irwin,  at  Bull  Run,  xv.  112. 

Macedonia,  Referred  to,  ix.  371  ;  country,  cities, 
aud  tribes  of,  x.  611-616;  ruled  by  Philip  x. 
616-629;  under  Alexander,  x.  629-663  ;  under 
successors  of  Alexander,  x.  664-680;  a  Roman 
province,  xi.  17S. 


Macedonia  (the  country),  General  character  of, 

x.  61 1  ;  boundaries  of,  x.  611-612  ;  rivers  of.  x. 

612;  political  divisions  of,  x.  612-614;  thor- 
oughfares of.  x.  614. 
Macedonian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  xi.  365- 36S. 
McHenry,  Fort,  Bombarded  by  British,  xiv.  786. 
Machiavelli.  Publicist  of  Florence,  xiii.  147-148. 
Macie,  James  Louis.  (See  James  Smilhsoti ) 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James,   Reformer  of  English 

Jurisprudence,  xv.  260-261. 
Mack,  General   Overthrow  of  at  Austerlitz  aud 

Vim,  xiv.  709,  713. 
McKinnon,    Sir   William,    Secretary  of  Royal 

Geographical  Society,  xv.  451. 
MacMahon,    Marshal    Commander  of  French 

Army  in  Franco-Prussian  War,  xvi.  525-529; 

President  of  French  Republic,  xvi.  554-556. 
MacnaGHTEN,  Sir  W.,  British  comuiauder  in  Ca- 

bul,  xv.  293-295. 
McPherson,  Gen.  J.  B.,  Killed  at  Atlanta,  xv  148. 
Macrinus,  Becomes  emperor,  xi    317;   reign  of, 

xi.  317. 
Madain,  Taken  by  the  Moslems  xii.  475. 
Madison,  James,  Expounder  of  Constitution,  xiv. 

619;  elected  President,  xiv.  779;  sketch  of,  xiv. 

779;  administration  of,  xiv.  779-788. 
Madoc,  Tradition  of,  xiii.  165. 
M.ecenas,  Sketch  of,  xi.  73. 
Melius,  Destruction  of,  xi.  129. 
MaesTricht,  Siege  of,  xiii,  309 
MaGDALA,  Capital  of  Abyssinia,  xv.  403,  405. 
Magdeburg,  Besieged  by  Maurice,  xiii   230;  de- 
stroyed by  Tilly,  xiii.  32S-329. 
Magellan,    Ferdinand,    Circumnavigates    the 

globe,  xiii.  175-177. 
Magenta,  Battle  of,  xvi.  511,  667. 
Magi.  The,  Account  of,  ix.  222-224. 
Magism,  System  of,  ix.  222-224 ;  prevails  in  Persia, 

ix.  342;  introduced  into  Parthia,  x.  384-386; 

overthrown  by  Islam,  xii.  47S 
Magna  CharTa,  Signed  by  John  Lackland,  xii. 

7S3;  provisions  of,  xii.  7S3. 
Magna  Gr.Ecia,  Description  and  early  history  of, 

xi.  44-45  ;  subjugated  by  Rome,  xi   144. 
Magnesia,  Battle  of,  xi   180. 
Magnus  Ladulas,  King  of  Sweden,  xiii.  151. 
Magnus  Smek  King  of  Sweden,  xiii.  151 . 
Mago.  Brother  of  Hannibal,  xi.  174. 
MaGUS  Megistos,  High  Priest  of  Parthia,  x.  413. 
Magyars.     (See  Hungai tans) 
Mahdi,  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  xii.  646. 
Mahdi  El,  Leader  of  Egyptian  revolution,  xv. 

447-449- 

Mahmoud  II ,  Sultan,  Reign  of  xvi.  722-725. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  Wife  of  Louis  XIV  , 
xiv.  449. 

Majorian,  Wars  of  with  Genseric,  xi.  347-349. 

Malakhoff,  Taken  by  storm,  xvi.  711. 

MalEK  Shah,  Sultan  of  the  Seljuks,  xii.  664. 

MaliETOA,  King  of  Samoa,  xv  246-247. 

MaliS,  Description  of,  x.  452-453. 

Malli,  The,  Subjugation  of,  x.  659-660. 

Malplaouet,  Battle  of,  xiv.  464. 

Malta,  fsland  of,  given  to  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, xii.  703;  captured  by  the  French,  xiv, 
689;  retaken  by  the  English   xiv.  701. 

Malvern  Hill,  Battle  of  xv.  124-126 

Mamelukes,  Conflicts  of  with  Crusaders,  xii.  764- 
767;   defeated  bv  Bonaparte   xiv.  689. 

Mamertines.  Cause  of  the  Punic  Wats,  xi.150-151. 

Manassas  Junction.     (See  Bull  Rim.) 

Mandeville,  Extract  from,  relative  to  the  Mos- 
lems, xii.  773;  writes  his  Travels,  xiii.  119; 
views  of  respecting  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
xiii.  161-162. 
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Manetho,  His  history  of  Egypt,  ix.  42. 

MaNILIAN  Law,  Passage  of,  xi.  219. 

Manitoba,  Province  of,  xvi.  754-755. 

Maxi.ii "S,  MARCUS,  Heroism  of,  xi.  131  ;  career  of, 
*•■  133. 

Manners  and  Customs,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  71- 
S3;  of  the  Assyrians,  ix.  154-157;  of  the  Medes, 
ix.  211-215.  of  the  Babylonians,  ix.  274-27S;  of 
the  Persians,  ix.  327-337;  of  the  Greeks,  x. 
4S2-490;  of  the  Romans,  xi.  77-91  ;  of  the 
Barbarians,  xii.  39S-399. 

Maxsfeld,  COUNT,  General  in  Thirty  Years' War, 
xiii.  320,  321,  322,  323    324;  death  of,  xiu.  325. 

Mansfield,  General,  At  Antietatn,  xv.  127. 

Mansfield,  Battle  of,  xv.  146. 

Mansoura,  Battle  of,  xii.  763-764. 

Mantes,  Taken  by  William  of  Xormandv,  xii.  640. 

ManTEUFFEL,  General,  Defeats  Bourbaki,  xvi.  535. 

MANTINEA,  Destroyed,  x.  593;  battle  of,  x.  602. 

Manuel  I.,  Reign  of,  xi.  371-372;  acts  treacher- 
ously  with  Crusaders,  xii.  71S. 

Manzoxi,  Alessaxdro,  Italian  patriot,  xvi.  660. 

Marat,  Jean  Paul.  Sketch  of,  xiv.  657;  ascend- 
ency of  xiv.  657-664;  murder  of,  xiv.  664. 

Marathon,  Battle  of,  ix.  362 ;  x.  543-544. 

Marcellinus,  Caesar  of  the  West,  xi.  349. 

March  Parade,  Of  the  Franks,  xii.  521. 

March  to  the  Sea,  History  of,  xv.  149-150. 

Marcian,  Reign  of,  xi.  351 

Marck,  De  la,  Admiral  of  Sea  Beggars,  xiii.  304. 

Marcomanxi,  Attacked  by  Tiberius,  xi  272;  re- 
pelled by  Aurelius,  xi.  312  ;  aggressions  of,  xi. 
320;  tribal  history  of,  xn   391-392. 

Marco  Polo,  Mediaeval  Traveler,  xii.  776. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Claudius,  Reign  of,  xi.  322. 

Mardoxius,  Commander  of  the  Persians,  ix.  365  ; 
x-  552-555.  541- 

Marexgo.  Battle  of,  xiv.  699. 

Margaret,  Wife  of  Henry  VI.,  xiii.  131;  leads  the 
Lancastrians,  xiii.  135-137, 

Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Inherits  dukedom, 
xiii.  So. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  Ascendency  of  in  Scan- 
dinavia, xiii,  151-153. 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  Betrayal  and  death  of, 
xiii.  250. 

Margiaxa,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  380. 

Maria  Beatrice  of  Modena,  Wife  of  James  II , 
xiv.  433. 

Maria  Louisa.  Chosen  by  Bonaparte,  xiv.  72S- 
730;  mother  of  King  of  Rome,  xiv.  730;  re- 
ceives Parma,  xvi.  656. 

Maria  Louisa  of  Spain,  Marriage  project  for, 
xvi.  4S5 

Maria  Theresa,  Claims  Austrian  crown,  xiv. 
50S,  514-515;  before  Hungarian  Diet,  xiv.  515, 
530;  becomes  empress,  xiv.  529;  sketch  of, 
xiv.  529;  contends  with  Frederick  in  war  of 
Austrian  Succession,  xiv.  529-534;  anger  of 
at  Prussia,  xiv.  532,  537 ;  reign  of  during 
Seven  Years  War,  xiv.  537-556;  last  davs  of, 
xlv-  577-57S;  death  of,  xiv.  57S. 

Marie  Antoixette,  Wife  of  Louis  XVI.,  xiv. 
626;  opposes  Necker,  xiv.  657  ;  taken  at  Ver- 
sailles, xiv.  644;  swears  allegiance  to  the  Con- 
stitution, xiv.  646;  brought  to  trial,  xiv.  667; 
executed,  xiv.  667. 

Marie  Caroline  of  Palermo,  Mentioned,  xvi. 
467;  heads  Vendeau  insurrection,  xvi.  4SS. 

Mario  Sic  nor,  Proscribed  for  publication,  xvi. 
6S2-6S3. 

Marion,  Francis,  Patriot  leader  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  xiv.  612-613. 

Marius,  Caius,  Early  life  of,  xi.  202;  subdues 
Jugurtha,  xi  202,  defeats  the  Cimbri,  xi.  203; 


triumph  of,  xi.  204;  political  career  of,  xi. 
205-212;  exile  of,  xi.  210;  prescriptions  of, 
xi.  210;  death  of,  xi.  212. 

Mark,  St.,  Patron  of  Venice,  xiii.  35-36. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  Geueral  of  William, 
xiv.  445;  under  Queen  Anne,  xiv.  461-462; 
fall  of,  xiv.  465. 

Marmaduke,  General,  Attacks  Cape  Girardeau, 
xv.  137. 

Marmont,  Marshal,  Attempts  to  defend  Charles 
X,  xvi.  47S. 

Marouet,  Explorer  in  Xew  France,  xiv.  557-55S. 

Marriage  Project  in  Spain,  Account  of,  xv. 
3[3-3i5.  -xvi.  485-487- 

Mars.      (See  Ares) 

Marseillaise  Hymn,  Composed  and  Sung,  xiv. 
653- 

Marshall,  John,  American  Ambassador  to 
France,  xiv.  775  ;  Chief  Justice  of  the  .United 
States,  xiv.  777,  xv.  228;  death  of,  xv.  55. 

Mars  La  Tour,  Battle  of,  xv.  425-426. 

Marston  Moor,  Battle  of,  xiv.  403. 

Marsupials,  Of  Australia,  xvi.  839. 

Martial,  Xotice  of,  xi.  75;  quoted,  xi.  S7. 

Marx,  Karl,  Author  of  socialism,  xvi.  650. 

Mary,  Daughter  of  James  II.,  Married  to  Will- 
iam of  Orange,  xiv.  430;  looked  to  by  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  xiv.  434;  becomes  queen  of 
England,  xiv.  442;  reign  of  (with  William), 
xiv.  442-512. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  Inherits  dukedom  from 
Charles  the  Bold,  xiii.  So,  betrothed  to  Maxi- 
milian, xiii.  106;  death  of,  xiii.  107. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  753. 

Mary  Stuart,  Birth  of,  xiii.  225;  put  in  charge 
of  the  Guises,  xiii.  250;  married  to  Francis 
II.,  xiii.  243;  claims  English  crown,  xiii.  27S; 
chilled  in  Scotland,  xiii.  27S;  marries  Darn- 
ley,  xiii.  2S0;  affair  of  with  Rizzio,  xiii.  2S0; 
conspires  with  Hepburn,  xiii.  2S1 ;  marries 
Bothwell,  xiii.  2S1  ,  is  driven  from  the  king- 
dom, xiii.  2S1-2S2;  surrenders  to  Elizabeth, 
xiii.  2S2;  imprisonment  of,  xiii.  2S2-2S3;  con- 
demned and  executed,  xiii.  283-284. 

Mary  Tudor,  Birth  of,  xiii.  219;  Catholic  by  ne- 
cessity, xiii.  219-221;  claims  the  crown,  xiii. 
273;  supported  by  papal  party,  xiii.  225; 
reign  of,  xiii.  274-276;  marriage  of  with 
Philip  II.,  xiii.  275,  favors  the  Inquisition, 
xiii.  276;  dies  childless,  xiii.  276. 

Maryland,  Colonization  of,  xiii.  365-367. 

Masixissa,  League  of  with  Rome,  xi.  1 70-1 71; 
career  of,  xi.  1S6-1SS. 

Mason,  James  M  ,  Confederate  ambassador  cap- 
tured, xv.  115-117. 

Masons,  The,  Trouble  with  in  New  York,  xv.  48. 

Massasoit,  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  xiv.  4S5. 

Massena,  Marshal,  Restores  order  in  Rome, 
xiv.  6S6;  in  Peninsular  War,  xiv.  734,  736. 

MASSILIA,  Founding  of,  xi.  229-230. 

Mather,  Cotton,  Responsible  for  witchcraft 
atrocities,  xiv.  491. 

Matilda  of  England,  Married  to  German  em- 
peror, xii.  713,  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  xii. 
714;  contends  for  English  crown,  xii.  714-715. 

Matthias  of  Germany,  Becomes  king  of  Hun- 
gary, xiii.  270;  elected  emperor,  xiii.  319; 
reign  of,  xiii.  319-320. 

Maurice,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  357. 

Maurice  of  Nassau,  Successor  of  William  the 
Silent,  xiii.  312;  career  of  111  Netherlands, 
xiii.  313-317. 

Maurice  of  Saxony,  Renounces  Protestantism, 
xiii.  22S;  sent  against  Magdeburg,  xiii.  229; 
returns  to  Protestantism,  xiii.  230. 
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Mavrocordatos,      Alexander,     President     of 

Greece,  xvi.  723. 
Maximinus,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  319;  reign  of, 

xi.  319-321;    war  of  with   the   barbarians,  xi. 

320. 
MaximuS,  Reign  of,  xi.  335. 
Maximilian  I.,  Becomes  emperor,  xiii.  107. 
Maximilian  II.,  Becomes  German  emperor,  xiii. 

26S;     reign    of,    xiii.    268-269;    mediates    be- 
tween Spain  and  Netherland,  xiii.  302,  306. 
Maximilian  of  Hapsburg,  Becomes  emperor  of 

Mexico,  xv.  170,  xvi.  513,775;  overthrow  and 

death  of,  xv.  172;   xvi.  514,  775. 
Mayence,    Printing-presses     in    destroyed,   xiii. 

no. 
May  Parade,  Of  the  Franks,  xii.  531. 
Mazarin,     Cardinal,    Minister  of  Louis   XIII., 

xiv.   439;    regent   for    Louis    XIV.,  xiv.   439; 

death  of,  xiv.  440. 
Mazzini,  Giuzeppe,  Italian  patriot,  xvi,  65S-659; 

career  of  in  London,  xv.  303. 
Meade,  General  George  G.,  Commands  army  of 

Potomac,  xv.  141;  at  Gettysburg,  xv.  141-143; 

death  of,  xv.  1S7. 
Meagher,  Thomas   Francis,   Leader  of  Young 

Ireland,  xv.  317-319. 
MECCA,  Holy  City  of  Islam,  xii.  451-454;  attacked 

by  the  Ommiades,  xii.  500. 
Medes,  Ethnic    place    of,    ix.   211;    personal  ap- 
pearance of,   ix.   211;   manner  of  life  of,  ix. 

211-212;    warlike    character   of,    ix.   212-213; 

dress  of,  ix.  213-214;  social  system  of,  ix.  214- 

215;  genius  of,  ix.  215;  language  of,  ix.  216- 

217. 
MEDrA,  General    history  of,    ix.  201-23S;  country 

and  products  of,  ix.   201-210;    people   of,   ix. 

21 1-215;  language    and    religion    of,    ix.   216- 

224;  civil  and  military  annals  of  ix.  224-238. 
MEDIA    (the     country),     Boundaries    of,    ix.  201; 

mountains  of,  ix.  202;  rivers  of,    ix.  202-203; 

lakes  of,  ix.  203;  cities  of,  ix.  203-205;  climate 

of,   ix.  206-207;    productions  of,  ix.  20S-209; 

animals  of,  ix.  209-2  ic. 
Medici,    House  of,   Ascendency  of   in   Florence, 

xiii.  43-44.  146. 
Medici,  Catharine  de,   Wife  of  Henry  II.,  xiii. 

239;  heartlessuess  of,  xiii,  245;  ascendency  of 

in  France,  xiii.  246-255;  plots  for  St.  Barthol- 
omew, xiii.  249-250. 
Medici,  Giovanni,  Becomes  Leo  X,  xiii.  44. 
Medici,  Maria  de,  Wife   of  Henry  IV.,  xiii.  265; 

influence  of  in  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  xiii.  331 ; 

enemy  of  Richelieu,  xiii.  331. 
Medina,  City  of  the  Prophet,  xii.  454;  taken  by 

the  Ommiades,  xii.  500. 
MEERUT,  Scene  of  Indian  Mutiny,  xv.  350. 
Megabazus,  On  the  Hellespont,  x.  539-540. 
MEGACLES,  Sacrilege  of,  x.  531-532. 
Megara,  Early  history  of,  x.  530. 
MeGaris,  Description  of,  x.  453. 
Megiddo,  Battle  of,  ix.  59,  232. 
MEGistanes,  Senate  of  Parthia,  x.  412. 
MEHEMET  Ali,   Viceroy  of   Egvpt.    xv.    2S9-292, 

441-442. 
Meigs,  Colonel,  Takes  Sag  Harbor,  xiv.  604. 
Mejia,  General,  Execution  of,  xvi.  775. 
Melanchthon,  Co-worker  with  Luther,  xiii.  196; 

draws  up  Augsburg  Confession,  xiii.   21  r. 
Melbourne,  Capital  of  Victoria,  xvi.  855-857. 
Melbourne,  Lord,  Ministry  of,  xv.  272-2S4. 
Melendez,  Pedro,  Career  of  in  New  World,  xiii. 

353-354  ;  founds  St.  Augustine,  xiii.  354. 
Memphis,  Founding  of,  ix.  44. 
Menander,  Account  of,  x.  473. 
Menander,  Battle  of,  xii.  719. 


MenepTa,  Reign  of,  ix.  64-66. 

MENES,  Founder  of  Egypt,  ix.  44. 

MENKERA,  Reign  of,  ix.  51-52;  pyramid  of,  ix.  51. 

Menshikoff,  Prince,  Commands  Russian  army 

in  Crimean  war,  xvi.  707. 
Menshikoff,  Alexander,  Prince  of  Russia,  xiv. 

5/S-579- 
Mentu,  Emblems  of,  ix.  85. 
Mercer,  General,  Death  of,  xiv.  603. 
Merenra,  Reign  of,  ix.  54. 
Merodach,  Babylonian  viceroy,  ix.  2S1. 
Merodach,  Worship  and  titles  of,  ix.  136,  194. 
Merodach-Baladan,  King  of  Babvlonia,  ix.  2S3- 

284. 
MEROVEUS,  Founder  of  Merovingian  dynasty,  xii. 

43°- 
Merovingian  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  xii.  430- 

441  ;  table  of,  xii.  43S. 
Merwan,  Caliph  of  Islam,  xii   500;  reign  of,  xii. 

500-502. 
Mesopotamia,  Character  of,  ix.  103-107. 
Messalina,  Empress  of  Rome,  xi.  281. 
MESSENIA,  Description  of,  x.  455. 
Mestizos,  Class  of  Mexican  population,  xvi.  769. 
Metallurgy,  Of  the  Babylonians,  ix.  271. 
METAURUS,  Battle  of,  xi.   173. 
METELLUS,  Consul  of  Rome,  xi.  154  ;    family  of, 

xi.  225. 
METELLUS  Celer,  Defeats  Catiline,  xi.  223-225. 
Methodism,   Planting  of  in   America,  xiii.  372  ; 

development  of,  xiv.  583-584. 
Methone,  Capture  of  by  Philip,  x.  620-621. 
Metternich,  Prince,  Ascendency  of  in  Austria, 

xvi.  584-593;  and  in  Europe,  xvi.  700. 
Metz,  Surrendered  by  Bazaine,  xvi.  531. 
Mexican  War,  Causes  of,  xv.  6S-72  ;  outbreak  of, 

xv,  72-73;  course  of,  xv.  73-S0. 
Mexico  (city),  Taken  by  the  Spaniards,  xiii.  173; 

captured  by  American  Army,  xv.  79. 
Mexico,   Conquered    by   Spain,  xiii.    173;    loses 

Texas,  xvi.  772;    war  of  with  United   States, 

xv.  72-S0;    French   Empire   in,   xvi     775-777; 

summary  of  history  of,  xvi.  764-779;  independ- 
ence of  achieved,   xvi.    770;    people  of,  xvi. 

769;    revolutions   in,  xvi.   770,  772,   774,   775, 

776. 
Miami  Indians,  War  with,  xiv.  773. 
Michael  I.,  Reign  of,  xi  363. 
Michael  I.  of  Russia.     (See  Fcodoi  ovitch.) 
Michael  III.,  Reign  of,  xi.  364-365. 
Michael  IV.,  reign  of,  xi.  369. 
Michael  V.,  Reign  of,  xi.  369. 
Michael  VI.,  Reign  of,  xi.  369. 
Michael  VII.,  Reign  of,  xi.  370. 
Michael  Angelo,  Builder  of  St.  Peter's  xiii.  1S9. 
Michael,  Grand  Duke,  In  Turco-Russian  War, 

xvi.  730. 
Michael    Pal.EOLogus,    Becomes    emperor,    xi. 

377;  reign  of,  xi.  37S. 
Michael  the  Phrygian,  Reign  of,  xi.  363-364. 
Michigan,  Organization  of,  xiv.  778. 
Michmash,  Battle  of.  ix.  2SS. 
Mifflin,  Gen.,  President  of  Congress,  xiv.  617- 

61S. 
Mikado,  Derivation  of  term,  xvi.  S20;  place  of  in 

Japanese  social  and  political  sj-stem,  xvi.  822. 
Milan,  Early  history  of,  xiii.  3S-39 
Milan   Decree,   Issued   by  Napoleon,  xiv.    716, 

779- 
Miletus,   Description  of  ix.   317;    revolt  of.   ix. 

361  ;  siege  of,  x.  541  ;  taken  by  Alexander,  x. 

637-63S. 
Military  Roads,  of  the  Romans,  xi.  147. 
Military  System,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  74:  of  the 

Babylonians,  ix.  275-276;  of  the  Persians,  ix. 
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329-330;  of  the  Spartans,  x.  523;  of  the 
Athenians,  x.  592;  of  the  Thebans,  x.  597;  of 
the  Macedonians,  x.  617;  of  the  Romans,  xi. 
269-270. 

Military  Tribuneship,  Established,  xi.  12S. 

Mux  Spring,  Battle  of,  xv.  117. 

MlLTIADES,  Commander  of  the  Greeks,  x.  542-544. 

Milton,  John,  Latin  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, xiv.  420 ;  issues  republican  pamphlet, 
xiv.  423 ;  composes  Paradise  Lost,  xiv.  437. 

Mir.rxi.v,  Nicholas,  Russian  Emancipator,  xvi. 

"'4- 

Minerals,  Of  Assyria,  ix.  150;  of  Media,  ix.  209; 
of  Babylonia,  ix.  252;  of  Persia,  ix.  313;  of 
Italy,  xi.  40. 

Ming  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China,  xvi.  S06. 

Minnesota,  Admission  of,  xv.  99. 

Minos,  Tradition  of,  x.  514-515. 

Mint,  Of  England  mentioned,  xiv.  424. 

Mirabeau,  Gabriel  Riouetti,  Eulogizes  Frank- 
lin, xiv.  631;  sketch  of,  xiv.  641;  death  of, 
xiv.  646. 

Mirage,  Common  in  Media,  ix.  207. 

Miramon,  MIGUEL,  President  of  Mexico,  xvi.  774; 
executed,  xvi.  775. 

Missionary  Ridge,  Battle  of,  xv.  136-137. 

Mississippi,  The,  Discovered  by  De  Soto,  xiii. 
35 1  ■ 

Mississippi  Bubble,  History  of,  xiv.  512. 

Missouri  Compromise,  Account  of,  xv.  43-44. 

Mitchell,  John,  Leader  of  Young  Ireland,  xv. 
318-319. 

MlTHRA,  Worship  of,  ix.  219. 

Mithridates  I.,  Accession  of,  x.  407;  reign  of, 
x   407-415- 

Mithridates  II.,  Reign  of,  x.  419-421. 

Mithridates  III.,  Reign  of,  x.  422-423. 

Mithridates,  King  of  Pontus,  Mentioned,  xi. 
206;  war  of  with  Rome,  xi.  219;  overthrow  of, 
xi.  220. 

Mnasciras,  Reign  of,  x.  421. 

Moawyah,  Leader  in  Islam,  xii.  4S7 ;  disloyalty 
of,  xii.  487-4S8 ;  conflict  of  with  the  caliph, 
xii.  4S9-492  ;  becomes  caliph,  xii.  493;  reign 
of,  xii   493-49S. 

Moawyah  II.,  Caliph  of  Islam,  xii.  500. 

Mobile  Bay,  Battle  of,  xv.  152. 

Modoc  Indians,  War  with,  xv.  1S4-1S5. 

Moeris,  Lake  of,  described,  ix.  56. 

Mohammed  the  Prophet,  Early  life  of,  xii.  451- 
452;  becomes  a  teacher,  xii.  452;  has  revela- 
tions, xii.  452-453;  flies  from  Mecca,  xii.  454; 
takes  up  arms,  xii.  454-455;  death  of,  xii.  455; 
personal  appearance  of,  xii.  455;  mental 
characteristics  of,  xii.  455-456;  system  of 
faith  established  by,  xii.  456-459. 

Mohammed  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xi.  3S2  ;  pur- 
poses the  capture  of  Constantinople,  xi.  3S2; 
besieges  that  city,  xi.  382-3S3 ;  overthrows 
the  Eastern  empire,  xi.  3S3-3S4. 

Mohammedanism,  Rise  of,  xii.  451-459;  compared 
with  Christianity  and  Judaism,  xii.  457.  (See 
Is la  111 ) 

Moi.ay,  Grand  Master  of  Templars,  xii.  709; 
burned  at  Paris,  xii.  709;  xiii.  49-50. 

M01.1ERE,  Notice  of,  xiv.  469. 

Moi.TKE,  Count  yon,  At  Sndowa,  xvi.  610;  com- 
mander-in-chief of  German  armies,  xvi.  524, 
617;  commander  in  Franco  Prussian  war. 
(See  Franco-Prussian  War.) 

Monarchy,  Natural  to  certain  situations,  ix.  39  ; 
issues  from  the  Middle  Ages,  xiii.  156,  nature 
of  considered,  xiv.  586. 

Monasteries,  Suppression  of  in  England,  xiii. 
224,  271. 


Monitor,  Defeats  Merrimac,  xv.  120. 

Monk,  General,  Manages  the  Restoration,  xiv. 

423-424;    made   duke   of  Albemarle,  xiv.  427. 
Monmouth,  James  Duke  of,  Rebellion  of,  xiv. 

43i.  433- 
Monmouth,  Battle  of,  xiv.  609. 
Monroe,  James,  Negotiates  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana, xiv.  777;  elected  President,  xiv.  788;  ad- 
ministration of,  xv.  38-46. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Account  of,  xv.  45. 
Mons,  Battle  of,  xiv.  449. 
Mons  Sacer,  Place  of  secessions,  xi.  121. 
Montana,  Admission  of,  xv.  236. 
Montcalm,  Marquis  of,  French  commander  in 

Canada,  xiv.  565-56S ;  death  of,  xiv.  568. 
Montebello,  Battle  of,  xvi.  665-667. 
Montenegro,  Atrocities  in,  xvi.  726. 
Monterey,  Storming  of,  xv.  74. 
Montezuma,  Emperor  of  Mexico,  xiii.  173;  over- 
thrown by  the  Spaniards,  xiii.  174-175. 
MontforT,    Simon    de,    Rebellion    of    against 

Henry  III.,  xii.  785-7S7. 
Montfor't,  Simon  de,  the  Younger,  Rebellion 

and  death  of,  xii.  7S5-787. 
Montgomery,  Richard,  Colonel  in  the  French 

and     Indian     war,     xiv.     566;     expedition    of 

against  Canada,  xiv.  596-597. 
Montlheri,  Battle  of,  xiii.  76. 
Montmorenci,  General    of   Henry  II.,  xiii.  241 ; 

opposes  the  Guises,  xiii.  243;  death  of,  xiii. 

249. 
MonTpensier,   Duke  de,   Marriage   scheme   of, 

xvi.  485. 
Montreal,  Riot  in,  xvi.  751-752. 
Mont  Saint-Jean,  Position  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  761. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  Upholds  Gustavus  IV.,  xiv.  720; 

defeat  and  death  of,  xiv.  725. 
Moors,  Attacked  by  the  Moslems,  xii.  497. 
Moravians,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  402. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  Succeeds  Wolsey,  xiii.  21S; 

downfall   and  execution  of,  xiii.  221;  literary 

works  of,  xiii.  293. 
Moreau,  General,  Commands  army  of  Rhine, 

xiv.  6S3;   supersedes  Sherer,  xiv.  692;   at  Ho- 

henlinden,  xiv.  700. 
Moreno,  Garcia,  President  of  Ecuador,  xvi.  7S7. 
Morgan,  General  Daniel,  With   Montgomery 

at  Quebec,  xiv.  597;  at  Bemis's  Heights,  xiv. 

597;  at  Cowpetis,  xiv.  615. 
Morgan,  General  John,  Raid  of,  xv.  13S. 
Mor,  Jokai,  Hungarian  patriot,  xvi.  661. 
Mormons,    In     Missouri    and    Illinois,    xv.    6S; 

troubles  with,  xv.  97-98. 
Morris,  Robert,  Secretary  of  Finance,  xiv.  614; 

bankruptcy  of,  xiv.  61S. 
Morse,  Professor  Invents  telegraph,  xv.  71. 
Mortimer,  Edmund,  Mentioned,  xiii.  124,  127. 
Mortimer,  Roger,  Favorite  of  Queen   Isabella, 

xiii.  52;  treason  of,  xiii.  52,   113;  conduct  of 

with  Isabella,  xiii.  1 15. 
Mortimer's  Cross,  Battle  ol,  xiii.  133. 
Morton,  Oliver  I'.,  Death  of,  xv.  203. 
MOSCOW,  Taken   by  Napoleon,  xiv.   743;  burning 

of,  xiv.  743-744- 
Moses,  Leader  of  Israel,  ix.  65-66. 
Moslema,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  50S. 
Mosouera,  General,  President  of  Colombia,  xvi. 

7*4 
Moultrie,   Colonel,   Defends   Charleston,   xiv. 

597- 
Ml'GHElR.  Ruins  of  mentioned,  ix.  116. 
Mukhtar,   Pasha,  At  Kars  and  Erzeroum,  xvi. 

730. 
Munda,  Battle  of,  xi.  246. 
Municipal  Act,  Passed  by  Parliament,  xv.  273. 
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Munster.     (See  Westphalia.) 

Munzer,  Thomas,  Fanatic  reformer,  xiii.  19S. 

Murad  V.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  xvi.  736. 

Murat,  Marshal  Joachim,  Made  king  of  Two 
Sicilies,  xiv.  722;  intrusted  with  Grand  Army, 
xiv.  746;  abandons  Napoleon,  xiv.  750;  execu- 
tion of,  xvi.  656. 

Murchison,  Sir  Roderick,  Declares  existence  of 
gold  in  Australia,  xvi.  S44. 

Murfreesboro,  Battle  of,  xv.  122. 

Murray,  Lord,  Regent  of  Scotland,  xiii.  282- 
2S3. 

Murray  River,  Of  Australia,  xvi.  838. 

Musa  Beats  back  the  Berbers,  xii.  506;  builds  a 
fleet,  xii.  506;  organizes  Islam  in  Northern 
Africa,  xii.  508;  conquers  Spain,  xii.  509-510. 

Music,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  80;  of  the  Greeks,  x. 
485,  495-496;  of  the  Romans,  xi.  89-91. 

Mustapha  IV.,  Sultan,  Reign  of,  xvi.  722. 

Mutaggil-Xebo,  Reign  of,  ix.  165. 

Mutsu,  Munemitsu,  Japanese  minister  to  United 
States,  xvi.  S32. 

MycalE,  Battle  of,  ix.  365  ;  x.  555. 

Mycen.E,  Ruins  of,  x.  476. 

Mygdonia  (Macedonia),  Province  of,  x.  613. 

Mygdonia,  Province  of,  ix.  146. 

Myron,  Work  of,  x.  4S0. 

Mysteries,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  494-496. 

Mysticism.  Of  the  Babylonians,  ix.  280. 

Mythology,  Of  the  Medes,  ix.  21S-224;  of  the 
Greeks,  x.  49S-508;  interpretation  of,  x.  505- 
50S. 

K. 

NABONADIUS,  King  of  Babylonia,  ix.  298; 
makes  alliance  with  Lydia,  ix.  299;  is  over- 
thrown by  Cyrus,  ix.  300-302. 

Nabonassar,  King  of  Babylonia,  ix.  282. 

NabopolaSSAR,  King  of  Babylonia,  ix.  2S4;  con- 
spiracy of  with  Cyaxares,  ix.  284;  in  alliance 
with  the  Medes,  ix.  2S5;  invades  Egypt,  ix. 
285  ;  death  of,  ix.  2S6;  family  of,  ix.  298. 

N.EVIUS,  Sketch  of,  xi.  69. 

Nagasaki,  Massacre  of  Christians  at,  xvi.  822. 

Nana  Sahib,  Leader  of  Sepoy  revolt,  xv.  356-357. 

Nancy,  Battle  of,  xiii.  79. 

Nankin,  Captured  by  British,  xv.  287;  xvi.  808. 

Napier,  Sir  Charles,  Wounded  at  Corunua,  xiv. 
725- 

Napier,  Sir  Robert,  Subdues  Theodore  of  Abys- 
sinia, xv.  405;  commander  of  British  in 
Syrian  War,  xvi.  494. 

Naples,  Kingdom  of,  Insurrection  in,  xvi.  656. 

Naples  (The  city),  Visited  with  cholera,  xvi.  6S6- 
6S7. 

Napoleon  I.     (See  Bonaparte.) 

Napoleon  III.     (See  Bonaparte.) 

Naram-Sin,  Reign  of,  ix.  121. 

Narses,  General  of  Justinian,  xi.  354,  355;  career 
of  in  Italy,  xii.  416-417. 

Naryaez,  Pamphilo  de,  Routed  by  Cortez,  xiii. 
174;  governor  of  Florida,  xiii.  349-350. 

Naseby,  Battle  of,  xiv.  404. 

Nashville,  Battle  of,  xv.  14S-149. 

Nashville,  Confederate  Cruiser,  Account  of, 
xv.  153. 

Nassau,  House  of,  Dominant  in  England,  xiv. 
442-460. 

National  Assembly'  of  France  (see  States-Gen- 
eral) ;  work  of,  xiv.  636-639  (see  Constituent 
Assembly) . 

National  Banks,  Institution  of,  xv.  166. 

National  Assembly  of  Germany,  History  of, 
xvi-  594-596. 

National   Convention    of   France,    Succeeds 


Legislative  Assembly,  xiv.  65S ;  ascendency 
of,  xiv.  65S-694;  end  of,  xiv.  680. 

National  Debt,  Notice  of,  xv.  170. 

Nature,  Influence  of  011  man,  ix.  3S-39 ;  x.  459; 
attempts  to  interpret,  ix.  139-140,  x.  50.5- 
508. 

Nauyoo,  City  of  the  Mormons,  xv.  68. 

Navarino,  Battle  of,  xv.  258-259;  xvi.  470,  724. 

Navarre,  Early  history  of  xiii.  142. 

Na.xos,  Revolts  of,  x.  540,  560. 

Nearchus,  General  of  Alexander,  x.  660. 

Nebbi-Yunus,  Mound  of,  ix.  157-158. 

Nebka,  Reign  of,  ix.  45. 

Nebo,  Worship  of,  ix.  137-13S,  194,  279. 

Nebraska,  Admission  of,  xv.  173. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylonia,  ix.  286; 
makes  war  in  Syria,  ix.  287,  293 ;  invades 
Egypt,  ix.  294;  as  a  builder,  ix.  294-296;  old 
age  of,  ix.  296-297. 

Necker,  Jacques,  Finance  miuisterof  LouisXVI., 
xiv.  627;  measures  of,  xiv.  627-628;  resigns, 
xiv.  628;  again  in  office,  xiv.  634;  dismissed, 
xiv.  637. 

Nehavend,  Battle  of,  xii.  477. 

Neku,  Reign  of,  ix.  69 

Neku  II.,  Reign  of,  ix.  70. 

Nelson,  Admiral  Horatio,  Destroys  French 
fleet  at  Aboukir,  xiv.  691;  victory  and  death 
of  at  Trafalgar,  xiv.  711-714. 

Nemean  Festival,  Account  of,  x.  517. 

Nemours,  Due  de,  Proscription  of,  xvi.  572. 

Nephercheres,  Reign  of,  ix.  44. 

Neptune.     (See  Poseidon.) 

NERGAL,  Worship  of,  ix.  136,  194. 

Neriglissar,  Reign  of,  ix.  298. 

Nero  (General),  Defeats  Hasdrubal,  xi.  173. 

Nero,  Claudius  Caesar,  Becomes  emperor,  xi. 
2Sl  ;  atrocities  of,  xi.  281-282;  burns  Rome, 
xi.  282  ;  persecutes  the  Christians,  xi.  282-283; 
a  traveling  mountebank,  xi.  283;  death  of,  xi. 
285. 

Nerva,  Cocceius,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  300 ; 
reign  of,  xi.  300. 

Netherlands,  Character  of,  xiii.  296;  people  of, 
xiii.  296;  condition  of  at  accession  of  Philip 
II.,  xiii.  297-299;  devastated  by  Alva,  xiii.  299- 
305;  organized  intoa  republic,  xiii.  306;  strug- 
gle of  with  Spain,  xiii,  305-317;  in  recent 
times  (see  Holland  and  Belgium). 

NEUSTRIA,  Ceded  to  the  Northmen,  xii.  549;  be- 
comes Normandy,  xii.  550. 

Nevada,  Admission  of,  xv.  165. 

Neville,  Sir  Ralph.  Treacherous  conduct  of, 
xiii.  125. 

New  Amsterdam,  Founding  of,  xiii.  362. 

New'CASTLE,  Marouis  of,  Royalist  general,  xiv. 
400. 

New  England,  Founding  of,  xiii.  357-359;  early 
history  of,  xiv.  4S4-491;  education  in  before 
Revolution,  xiv.  583. 

New  Forest,  Laid  out  by  William  of  Normandy, 
xii.  639. 

New  France.  Limits  of,  xiv.  4S4;  conquest  of  by 
England,  xiv.  567-56S. 

New  Granada.     (See  Colombia.) 

New  Hampshire,  Colonization  of,  xiii.  364. 

New  Jersey,  Colonization  of,  xiii.  36S. 

New  Mexico,  Claimed  by  Texas,  xv.  S6-S7. 

New  Netherlands,  Early  history  of,  xiii,  362 ; 
xiv.  491-494- 

New  Orleans,  Battle  of,  xiv.  786-787. 

Newport,  Siege  of  by  Sullivan,  xiv.  609. 

New  South  Wales,  Political  division  of  Aus- 
tralia, xvi.  S43;  gold-mines  of,  xvi.  845. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  Master  of  the  mint,  xiv.  505. 
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New  York,  Colonization  of,  xiv,  491-494;  early 

history  of,  xiv.  493,  497. 
Nev,   Marshal,    Defends   rear  guard  of  Grand 

Army,  xiv.  746;  defeated  by  Bernadotte,  xiv. 

750;  folly  of,  xiv.  757;  at  Waterloo,  xiv.  760- 

763;  execution  of,  xiv.  766-767. 
Nez  Perce  Indians,  War  with,  xv.  196. 
Niagara,  Battle  of,  xiv.  785. 
Nice,  Besieged  by  the  Crusaders,  xii.  6S1-6S2. 
Nicephorus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  363. 
Nicephorus  Phocas,  Reign  of,  xi.  367. 
Nicholas  I.  of  Russia,  Accession  of,  xvi.  700; 

conquers  Persia,  xvi.  701 ;  reign  of,  xvi.  700- 

714  ;  policy  of  explained,  xv.  335-338. 
Nicholas,  Grand  Duke,  In  Turco-Russian  war, 

xvi.  728,  731. 
Nicholson,  Francis,  Governor  of  New  York,  xiv. 

497- 
Nicias,  Commander  of  Sicilian  expedition,  x.  574- 

57S ;  peace  of,  x.  573. 
Nicolls,  Richard,  Governor  of  New  York,  xiv. 

496-  .  .  .  . 

Nihilists,  Society  of  in  Russia,  xvi.  716-718. 
Nikopolis,  Captured  by  Russians,  xvi.  728. 
Nile,  Battle  of,  xiv.  6S9. 
Nile,  The,  Character  of,  ix.  30-35 ;  worship  of,  ix. 

87-88. 
NlLOMETER,  Described,  ix.  35. 
Nimeguen,  Battle  of,  xiii.  305. 
Nimrod,  Exploits  of,  ix.  114-115;  deification  of, 

ix.  115. 
Nineveh,   Ruins    of.    ix.    157-160;    captured   by 

Cyaxares,  ix.  190;  battle  at,  xi.  358. 
NlNUS,  Worship  of,  ix.  193. 
Nisibis,  Battle  of,  x.  422-423. 
Nobility  of  France,  Power  of,  xiv.  621 ;  opposes 

calling  of  States-general,  xiv.  633;  at  States- 
general,  xiv.  634-637  ;  emigration  of,  xiv.  639  ; 

attempt  to  regain  control,  xiv.  646. 
NobunaGa,  Hero  of  Japan,  xvi.  821. 
Nomes  of  Egypt,  Mentioned,  ix.  34. 
Norfolk,  Duke  of,  Conspires  with  Mary  Stuart, 

xiii.  2S3. 
Normandy,  Founding  of,  xii.  550 ;  early  history 

of,  xii.   550-551  ;    relations    established   with 

England,  xii.  575"577- 
Norman  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in   England, 

xii.  628-645. 
Norsemen,   Discover  North  America,   xiii.   163; 

character  of,  xiii.  164. 
North   Briton,  Attack  of  on  George  III.,  xiv. 

571- 
NorTH  Dakota,  Admission  of,  xv.  236. 
Northern  Africa,  Character  of,  ix.  29. 
Northern  Ecbatana,  Notice  of,  ix.  204. 
Northern  Greece,  Description  of,  x.  451. 
NoRTHERn  Italy',  Description  of,  xi.  36. 
Northern   Pacific   Railway,   Building  of,  xv. 

186-187. 
North-German  Union,  Formation  of,  xvi.  611. 
Northmen,    General    character  of    (see  Barba- 
rians);  first   incursions    of,   xii.   53S;    invade 

France,  xii.  542. 
Northumbria,  Rebellion  in,  xii.  634;  overrun  by 

William,  xii.  634-635. 
Northwestern   Boundary,   Settlement  of,  xv. 

183. 
Northwestern  Territory-,  Organization  of,  xiv. 

620. 
Norway,  Early  history  of,  xii.  656-657 ;  in  XlVth 

and  XVth  centuries,  xiii.  151-153. 
Noureddin,  Sultan  of  Damascus,  xii.  723-724. 
Novara,  Battle  of,  xvi.  661. 
Nullification,    Attempted   in   South    Carolina, 

xv.  51;  a  cause  of  civil  war,  xv.  109. 


Numa  Pompilius,  King   of  Primitive  Rome,  xi. 

106-107. 
NumERIAN,  Reign  of,  xi.  324. 
Numitor,  Legend  of,  xi.  103. 
Ny'STad,  Treaty  of,  xiv.  4S3. 

o. 

OAN,  Myth  of,  ix.  132. 

Oates,  Titus,  Reveals  the  Popish  Plot,  xiv.  430- 

431- 

Obeidah,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  463;  conquers 
Syria,  xii.  466-471. 

Obelisks,  Of  Egypt,  ix.  98. 

Obidallah,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  498-499. 

O'Brien,  William  Smith,  Irish  revolt  of,  xv. 
3I7-3IS!-  . 

Ochus,  Reign  of,  ix.  369. 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  Champion  of  Catholic  cause 
in  Parliament,  xv.  263,  271-272  ;  favors  Epis- 
copal disestablishment,  xv.  271  ;  advocates 
Irish  independence,  xv.  298-301  ;  death  of,  xv. 
302. 

O'Connor,  Feargus,  Chartist  leader,  xv.  282. 

Octavius  Cesar.     (See  Casar,  Ortavianus.) 

Odakon,  Myth  of,  ix.  132. 

Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  xii.  572  ;  career 
of,  xii,  572-573- 

Odo,  Rebellion  of,  xii.  641. 

ODOACER,  King  of  the  Heruli.xi.  349;  overthrows 
the  Western  Empire,  xi.  349-350;  reign  of, 
xii.  406-407. 

CEdipus,  Tradition  of,  x.  50S. 

CEnophyTa,  Battle  of,  x.  561. 

Offa  The  Terrible,  King  of  Mercia,  xii.  44S. 

Oglethorpe,  James,  Colonizes  Georgia,  xiii.  371- 
372 ;  sketch  of,  xiii.  372. 

Ohio,  Organization  and  admission  of,  xiv.  777. 

Ohio  Company,  History  of,  xiv.  559-561. 

Olaf,  King  of  Norway,  xiii.  153. 

Old  DessauER,   Organizes    Prussian    army,   xiv. 

519- 

Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  Destroyed  at  Water- 
loo, xiv.  763-765. 

OlEG,  King  of  Russia,  xii.  658. 

Olympiad,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  515. 

Olympian  Games,  Description  of,  x.  515-517. 

Olympian  Mountains,  Description  of,  x.  447. 

Olympias,  Mother  of  Alexander,  x.  61S. 

Oly'nthus,  Confederacy  of,  x.  594. 

Omar  Pasha,  Ottoman  general  in  Turco-Russian 
War,  xvi.  730. 

Omar  The  Great,  Caliph  of  Islam,  xii.  465; 
character  of,  xii.  465-466,  479-480 ;  conquests 
of,  xii.  466-479  ;   death  of,  xii.  479. 

Ommiades,  Dynasty  of  Islam,  xii.  493 ;  ascend- 
ency, of,  xii.  493-512. 

Omnibus  Bill,  Passage  of,  xv.  86-87. 

Onomarchus,  General  of  Thebes,  x.  621-622. 

Opium  War,  With  China,  Account  of,  xv.  286. 

OpTimates,  Political  party  in  Rome,  xi.  197. 

Oracles,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  492-494. 

Oratory,  of  the  Greeks,  x,  474-476. 

Orchan,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xi.  379. 

Order  in  Council,  Issued  by  British  ministry, 
xiv.  716,  779. 

Orestes,  Creature  of  Rieimer,  xi.  349. 

ORESTIS,  Province  of,  x.  612. 

Organization,  Enemy  of  freedom  and  happi- 
ness, xvi.  S62-S63. 

Oriflamme  of  France,  Mentioned,  xii.  719. 

Orleans,  (city),  Besieged  by  English,  xiii.  69- 
70;  relieved  Joan  of  Arc,  xiii.  71  ;  taken  by 
Frederick  Charles,  xvi.  533. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  Death  of,  xvi.  493. 
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ORLEANS  Dynasty,  Accession  of,  xvi.  480;  as- 
cendency of,  xvi.  4S0-49S. 

Oroatis,  The,  Description  of,  ix.  245. 

Orodes  I.,  Reign  of,  x.  423-429. 

Orodes  II.,  Reign  of,  x.  432. 

Orontes,  Description  of,  ix.  246. 

Orphans,  Sect  of  Hussites,  xiii.  102-103. 

Oscans,  Early  histor}-  of,  xi.  51. 

Osceola,  Chief  of  Seminoles,  xv.  52-53,  56. 

Orsini,  Felici,  Attempts  to  assassinate  Napo- 
leon III.,  xvi.  509-510. 

Osiris,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  ix.  85-86. 

Osman  Pasha,  Turkish  general  in  Turco-Russian 
War,  xvi.  728-729. 

Osnabruck.     (See  Westphalia) 

Osorkon,  Reign  of,  ix.  68. 

Ostend  Manifesto,  Account  of,  xv.  94. 

Ostracism,  As  used  by  the  Greeks,  x.  537-538. 

OSTROGOTHIC  KINGDOM,  Establishment  of,  xi.  33. 

Ostrogoths,  Mentioned,  xi.  337 ;  early  history 
of,  xii.  3S8-391. 

Oswald,  Britwalda  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  xii.  446- 

447- 

Oswy,  Britwalda  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  xii.  447. 

Otho,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  286-2S7 ;  reign  of, 
xi.  287. 

OTho  II.,  King  of  Germany,  xii.  608;  reign  of, 
xii.  608-609. 

Otho  III.,  King  of  Germany,  xii.,  609;  reign  of, 
xii.  609-611. 

Otho  of  Bavaria,  King  of  Greece,  xvi.  724-725. 

Otho  the  Great,  King  of  Germany,  xii.  556; 
reign  of,  xii.  556-558. 

Othman,  Caliph  of  Islam,  xii.  480;  character  of, 
xii.  481,484;  reign  of,  xii.  481-487;  murder 
of,  xii.  486-487. 

Othman,  Founder  of  Ottoman  Empire,  xi.  379. 

Otis,  James,  Pleads  for  liberty,  xiv.  5S9;  advo- 
cates American  Congress,  xiv.  591. 

Ottawa,  Capital  of  Canada,  xvi.  752,  762. 

Ottocar  II.  of  Bohemia,  Revolt  of  against  Ru- 
dolph, xiii.  S3. 

Ottomans.     (See  Turks.) 

Oudh,  Rebellion  of  Sepoys  in,  xv.  350-353. 

Outram,  Sir  James,  British  general  in  Sepoy 
war,  xv.  353,  359-362. 

Ovid,  Sketch  of,  xi.  73. 

Oxenstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden,  xiii.  336; 
makes  alliance  with  France,  xiii.  337. 


PACIFIC    RAILROAD,    Route   for  explored,  xv. 

91;  completed,  xv.  17S. 
Pacorus,  Reign  of,  x.  435. 
Pacuvius,  Sketch  of,  xi.  69. 
P.Eonia,  Macedonia  province,  x.  614. 
Paine,  Thomas,   Aids   American    independence, 

xiv.  599. 
Painting,  Of   the   Egvptiaus,    ix.    101-102;  em- 
ployed   by   the    Babylonians,   ix.   268,  271 ;  of 

the   Greeks,  x.   478-479 ,  of  the  Romans,   xi. 

63-64. 
Pakenham,  Sir  Edward,   British  commander  at 

New  Orleans,  xiv.  7S6-787. 
Paladine,  General,   Commands    French  army, 

xvi.  533. 
Pal.Eologi,    Dynasty  of,  xi.  37S-384  ;  table  of,  xi. 

380. 
Pal-Eologus,  John,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  379- 

380. 
Pal.Eologus,  John  II.,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi. 

3S1. 
Pal.eologus  Manuel,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi. 

380. 


Palamedes,  Adds  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  x.  466. 
Palatine  Hill,  Settlement  on,  xi.  105. 
Pales,  Festival  of,  xi.  97. 
Palestine,  Description  of,  ix.  243-244. 
Palikao,  Marshal,  French  Minister  of  War  xvi. 

526. 
Palikao,  Battle  of,  xvi.  811. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  Rise  of,  xv.  327;  ministry  of, 
xv.  341-372,  378-391 ;  views  of  on  social  ques- 
tions, xv.  341-342. 
Palmyra,  Description  of,  ix.  245;  conquest  of  by 

Rome,  xi.  323. 
Palo  Alto,  Battle  of,  xv.  73. 
Pampeluna,  Taken  by  Charlemagne,  xii.  526. 

Pan-American  Congress,  Account  of,  xv.  247- 
248. 

PanaThen.Ea,  Festival  of,  x.  495-496. 

Pandulf,  Legate  of  the  pope,  xii.  781. 

Pantheon,  Sketch  of,  xi.  65-66. 

Papirius,  Story  of,  xi.  131. 

Pappenheim,  Gottfried  Heinrich,  Leader  in 
Thirty  Years'  War,  xiii.  328,  329,  334. 

Paraguay.     (See  Argentine  Republic.) 

Paris,  Capital  of  Clovis,  xii.  434 ;  besieged  by  the 
Northmen,  xii.  547;  condition  of  in  time  of 
Crusades,  xii.  713;  character  of  in  century, 
XVI.,  xiii.  265  ;  principal  scene  of  the  Revo- 
lution, xiv.  621-693;  fortified  by  Louis 
Philippe,  xv.  4S5;  beautified  by  Napoleon  III., 
xv.  509;  taken  by  the  Germans,  xv.  535. 

Paris,  Treaty  of  (1763)  concluded,  xiv.  569;  of 
1S56,  xv.  509,  711-714. 

Paris,  Count  of,  Sketch  of,  xv.  566;  proscription 
of,  xv.  572. 

Parliament  OF  England  (see  Witenagcmot),  de- 
veloped in  time  of  War  of  the  Roses,  xii.  695; 
growth  of  under  James  and  Charles  Stuart, 
xiv.  387-397 ;  at  war  with  monarchy,  xiv.  397- 
424;  reaction  against,  xiv.  424-434 ;  sketch  of 
evolution  of,  xv.  266-268. 

Parma,  Duchess  of,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands, 
xiii.  297;   deposed  by  Alva,  xiii.  301. 

Parma,  Duke  of,  Commander  of  Spanish  army, 
xiii.  286. 

Parmenio,  General  of  Alexander,  x.  630,  635,  642, 
°43- 

Parnassus,  Haunt  of  Apollo,  x.  492. 

ParnelL,  Charles  Stewart,  Leader  of  Home 
Rule  party,  xv.  431,  432,  433,  434,  437,  438. 

Parr,  Catharine,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  xiii.  224. 

Parrhasius,  Notice  of,  x.  479. 

Parthenopean  Republic,   Proclaimed,  xiv.  692. 

Parthenon,  Notice  of,  x.  478,  565. 

ParThia,  General  history  of,  x.  377-444;  the 
country  of,  x.  377-3S3;  people  and  arts  of,  x. 
3S3-396;  civil  and  military  annals  of,  x.  397- 
444;  expedition  of  Crassus  against,  xi.  234; 
invaded  by  Antouius,  xi.  255;  conquest  of  by 
Trajan,  xi.  302. 

FarThia  (the  country),  general  sketch  of,  x.  377— 
383;  distinction  between  province  of  and 
empire  of,  x.  378;  geographical  position  of,  x. 
37S ;  regions  surrounding,  x.  37S-379;  con- 
trast between  and  desert  regions,  x.  379;  for- 
ests of,  x.  379;  attractiveness  of  to  primitive 
man,  x.  379;  relations  of  with  Persia,  x.  379; 
expansion  of,  x.  379-380;  provinces  of,  x.  380- 
382. 

Parthians,  The,  Sketch  of,  ix.  315;  ethnic  origin 
of,  x.  3S3 ;  mixed  character  of,  x.  3S3;  lan- 
guage of,  x.  383 ;  nomadic  habits  of,  x.  384 ; 
religious  beliefs  of,  x.  384-3S6  ;  warlike  habits 
of,  x.  386;  military  organization  of,  x.  386- 
389;  peaceful  pursuits  of,  x.  3S9;  costumes 
and  fashions  of",  x.  389-390;  architecture  of,  x. 
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390-394;  manners  and  customs  of,  x.  394-396; 
civil  and  military  history  of,  x.  397-444. 

ParvsaTis,  Referred  to,  ix.  367 ;  x.  590. 

Pasargad.E,  Ruins  of,  ix.  323. 

Pascal,  Notice  of,  xiv.  469. 

Pasha,  Ali,  Leader  of  Albanian  revolt,  xvi.  723. 

Paskevitch,  General,  Conquers  Persia,  xvi.  701 ; 
suppresses  Polish   insurrection,  xvi.  702-703. 

Passanante,  Giovanni,  Would-be  assassin  of 
Humbert,  xvi.  680. 

PASSAU,  Treaty  of  concluded,  xiii.  231. 

Paternalism,  Theory  of,  Opposed  to  progress 
and  happiness,  xvi.  863. 

Patres  ConscripTI,  Origin  of,  xi.  120. 

Patricians,  Class  of  Roman  society,  xi.  108;  de- 
velopment of,  xi.  10S-120;  struggle  of  with 
plebeians,  xi.  120-129,  r34-138i  T43- 

Patriotism,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  463;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, xi.  262. 

Patterson,  General  Robert,  In  Mexican  War, 
xv.  74;  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  Bull  Run,  xv.  112. 

Paul,  Organizes  Christianity,  xi.  272. 

Paul  I.  of  Russia,  Withdraws  from  coalition,  xiv. 
702  ;  assassinated,  xiv.  707. 

Paullus  Lucius  ^Emilius,  Conquers  Philip  V., 
xi.  i8i-i82d;  triumph  of,  xi.  182. 

Pausanias,  Commander  of  the  Greeks,  x.  553- 
556 ;  perfidy  of,  x.  556,  559. 

Pavia,  Battle  of,  xiii.  206-208. 

Paxton,  Sir  Joseph,  Architect  of  Crystal  Palace, 
xv.  326. 

Pea  Ridge,  Battle  of,  xv.  119. 

Pecci,  Cardinal,  Becomes  Leo  XIII.,  xvi.  679. 

Pedraza,  General,  President  of  Mexico,  xvi. 
77i- 

Pedro  of  Aragon,  At  war  with  France,  xii.  793, 

794.  795- 
Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile,  xiii.  61 ;  de- 
feated and  killed,  xiii.  62. 
PEEL,  Sir  Robert.  Secures  passage  of  Criminal 

Reform,  xv.  258-261  ;  defeated  by  Oxford,  xv. 

264;  ministry  of,  xv.   292-312;    death   of,  xv. 

322. 
PEI-HO,  Bombarded  by  English,  xvi.  810. 
Pelagius,  Prevents  peace  with  the  Turks,  xii.  755. 
PELasgians,  Notice  of,  x.  459;  early  history  of,  xi. 

47-49- 
Pella,  Capital  of  Macedonia,  x.  612. 
Pelopidas,  Career  of,  x.  594-601. 
PELOPONnesian  Wars,  History  of,  x.  566-5SS. 
Peloponnesus,  Description  of,  x.  451-454;  over- 
run by  the  Dorians,  x.  513. 
PELUSIUM,  Battle  of,  ix.  71,  352. 
PemberTon,     General    John     C,     Surrenders 

Vicksburg,  xv.  132. 
Pembroke.  Earl  of,  Protector  of  England,  xii. 

784. 
Penates,  Of  the  Romans,  xi.  92. 
Peninsular  War,  Beginning  of,  xiv.  722 ;  history 

of,  xiv.  722-725,  734-736- 
Penn,  William,  Career  of  in  America,  xiii.  369- 

371 ;  sketch  of,  xiii.  370. 
Pennsylvania,  Colonization  of,  xiii.  369-371. 
Penny  Post,  The,  Establishment  of,  xv.  279-2S0. 
Pension  Question,  Discussion  of  in  Congress, 

xv.  233 
PEPI,  Reign  of,  ix.  53-54. 
Pepin  of  Heristal,  Mayor  of  the  Franks,   xii. 

43S-439;    ruler  of  the  Austrasians,  xii.   515; 

wars  of,  xii.  515-516. 
Pepin  the  Short,  King  of  the  Franks,  xii.  440- 

441.  517- 
Percy.  Earl  of  Northumberland,  xiii.  124;  strug- 
gle of  with  Henry  IV.,  xiii.  124-125;  death  of, 
xiii.  126. 


Percy,  Lord,  Gunpowder  conspirator,  xiv.  378- 
3»5- 

PERDICCAS,  King  of  Macedonia,  x.  615. 

Perdiccas,  Regent  of  Macedonian  empire,  x.  664- 
66S. 

Pergamon,  Art  school  of,  x.  4S1-4S2;  xi.  61-62. 

Pericles,  Rise  of,  x.  560;  ascendencv  of,  x.  561- 
569- 

Perier,  Casimir,  President  of  French  Chamber, 
xvi.  471. 

Peronne,  Meeting-place  of  Charles  and  Louis, 
xiii.  77. 

Peroyska,  Sophia,  Associate  assassin  of  Alexan- 
der II.,  xvi.  716. 

Perry,  Commodore  Matthew,  Opens  inter- 
course with  Japan,  xv.  91-92  ;  xvi.  S24. 

Perry,  Oliver  H.,  Victorv  ol"  on  Lake  Erie,  xiv. 
782. 

PERRYyille,  Battle  of,  xv.  121. 

Persephone,  Myth  of,  x.  495,  501. 

Persepolis,  Description  of,  ix.  316;  palaces  of, 
ix.  319-321  ;  taken  by  Alexander,  x.  653. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedonia,  xi.  1S1. 

Perseus,  Tradition  of,  x.  508. 

Persia,  General  history  of,  ix.  305-376 ;  country 
of,  ix.  305-314 ;  people  and  cities  of,  ix.  314- 
318;  arts  and  sciences  of,  ix.  319-326;  man- 
ners and  customs  of,  ix.  327-337  ;  language 
and  religion  of,  ix.  33S-342;  civil  and  military 
annals  of,  ix.  343-376  ;  at  war  with  Rome,  xi. 
354-356;  under  Sassanian  dynasty,  xi.  319; 
conquest  of  by  Heraclius,  xi.  35S-359;  by  the 
Moslems,  xii.  474-4S1  ;  in  Middle  Ages  (see 
Islam  and  Crusades). 

PERSIA  (the  country),  Political  divisions  of,  ix. 
305  ;  climate  of,  ix.  306-310;  rivers  of  ix,  306; 
mountains  of,  ix.  307-308;  general  character- 
istics of,  ix.  30S-310. 

Persian  Gulf,  Recession  of,  ix.  109. 

Persians,  Ethnic  place  of,  ix.  314;  relationships  of, 
ix.  315;  arts  and  sciences  of,  ix.  326;  stature 
of,  ix.  327  ;  genius  of,  ix.  327  ;  valor  of,  ix.  327; 
moral  character  of,  ix.  32S;  military  system 
of,  ix.  329 ;  weapons  of,  ix.  329 ;  tactics  of,  ix. 
330;  armies  of,  ix.  331;  cruelty  of,  ix.  332; 
maritime  abilities  of,  ix.  332-333  ;  royal  dress 
of,  ix.  333-334;  education  of,  ix.  336-337; 
penal  code  of,  ix.  337 ;  language  of,  ix.  33S- 
340. 

PERSIS,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  382. 

PERTInax,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  314  ;  character 
of,  xi.  315  ;  murder  of,  xi!  315. 

PERU,  Conquered  by  Pizarro,  xiii.  352-355 ;  sum- 
mary of  history  of,  xvi.  787-7S9. 

Peter  BarThelemy,  Discovers  the  sacred  lance, 
xii.  6S9,  691. 

PETER  the  Great,  Sketch  of,  xiv.  471-472  ;  be- 
comes emperor,  xiv.  472;  travels  abroad,  xiv. 
472 ;  a  ship  carpenter  and  student,  xiv.  472- 
473;  begins  reforms,  xiv.  473  ;  besieges  Narva, 
xiv.  475  :  confronted  by  Charles  XII.,  xiv.  475  - 
476;  suffers  defeat,  xiv.  476-477;  wins  victory 
at  Poltava,  xiv.  477;  expels  the  Swedes,  xiv. 
477-4S1 ;  founds  St.  Petersburg,  xiv.  483 ;  gen- 
ius of,  xiv.  483-484:  death  of,  xiv.  484;  plans 
of  explained,  xv.  333-334. 

PETER  the  Hermit,  Maltreated  in  Jerusalem,  xii. 
607 ;  calls  the  West  to  avenge  him,  xii.  607, 
622-623,  667;  leads  the  Crusade,  xii.  681; 
escapes  from  the  camp,  xii.  686 ;  ambassador 
to  the  Turks,  xii.  689 ;  enters  Jerusalem,  xii. 
694  ;  end  of,  xii.  696. 

PETERS,  Sir  Hugh,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 
xiv.  39S-399 ;  in  New  England,  xiv.  486 ;  exe- 
cuted, xiv.  425. 
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Petersburg,  Siege  and  capture  of,  xv.  157-160. 

Petticoat  Dynasty.     (See  Pompadour.) 

Pezet,  General,  President  of  Peru,  xvi.  789. 

Phalanx,  Of  the  Spartans,  x.  554  ;  of  Macedonia, 
x.  617. 

Pharisees.  Sect  of  Jews,  xi.  2S9. 

Pharmaces.  Conquered  by  Csesar,  xi.  240. 

Pharos  of  Alexandria,  Notice  of,  x.  674. 

Pharsalia,  Battle  of,  xi.  240. 

Philadelphia,  Founding  of,  xiii.  371  ;  population 
of  before  the  Revolution,  xiv.  583  ;  meeting- 
place  of  Second  Colonial  Congress,  xiv.  593  ; 
taken  by  British,  xiv.  607. 

Phidias,  Life  and  work  of,  x.  4S0-481. 

PhilhELLENES.  Society  of  organized,  xvi.  724. 

Philip  I,  King  of  France,  xii.  606;  troubles  of 
with  the  pope,  xii.  606 ;  reign  of  xii.  606-608. 

Philip  II.  OF  Spain,  Husband  of  Mary  Tudor, 
xiii.  275;  called  to  Spanish  throne,  xiii.  276; 
lover  of  Elizabeth,  xiii.  27S;  prepares  the  Ar- 
mada, xiii.  2Sr  ;  sketch  of,  xiii.  295;  charac- 
ter of,  xiii.  295-296;  reign  of,  xiii.  295-314; 
death  of,  xiii.  314. 

Philip  III.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xii.  793; 
reign  of,  xii.  793-795. 

Philip  III.  of  Spain,  Accession  of,  xiii.  314. 

Philip  IV.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xii.  795; 
reign  of,  xii.  795;  xiii.  45-50;  war  of  with 
Flanders,  xiii.  46;  quarrels  with  Boniface, 
xiii.  47. 

Philip  V.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  51  ; 
reign  of.  xiii.  51. 

Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  Accession  of,  x.  676; 
makes  war  on  the  league,  x.  676;  ambitious 
projects  of,  x.  679-680:  solicited  by  Hannibal, 
xi.  167;  reign  of,  xi.  178-179. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  Claimant  of  the  crown,  xiv. 
457;  supported  by  Louis  XIV.,  xiv.  458;  pro- 
claimed at  Madrid,  xiv.  459;  takes  flight,  xiv. 
463 ;  recognized  as  sovereign,  xiv.  465. 

Philip  VI.  of  France,  Becomes  king,  xiii.  52 ; 
reign  of,  xiii  52-55;  war  of  with  England, 
xiii.  53-54- 

Philip  Arrhid.^us,  Nominal  successor  of  Alex- 
ander, x.  664. 

Philip  Augustus,  Becomes  a  Crusader,  xii.  728; 
relations  of  with  the  Lion  Heart,  xii.  732- 
737,788-789;  before  Acre,  xii.  733-735;  returns 
to  France,  xii.  737;  goes  to  war  with  Eng- 
land, xii.  781  ;  quarrels  with  the  pope,  xii. 
789-790;  takes  Normandy  from  England,  xii. 
790;  persecutes  the  Albigenses,  xii.  791. 

Philip  of  Hesse,  Friend  of  Luther,  xiii.  197; 
imprisoned  by  Charles  V.,  xiii.  229. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  A  hostage  in  Thebes,  x.  604, 
616;  accedes  to  the  throne,  x.  605,  617;  as- 
cendency of  in  the  North,  x.  605,  606,  617- 
621 ;  encroaches  on  Greece,  x.  606,  607,  622- 
627;  gains  a  seat  in  the  Amphictyony,  x.  607; 
subordinates  Greece,  x.  608,  628;  death  of,  x. 
628;  character  of,  x.  62S-629. 

Philip  of  Orleans,  Regent  for  Louis  XV.,  xiv. 
511-512- 

Philip  of  Orleans  (Egalite),  Votes  for  death 
of  Louis  XVI.,  xiv.  661;  execution  of,  xiv. 
667-66S. 

Philip  the  Arabian,  Reign  of,  xi.  321. 

Philip,  The  Wampanoag  Chief,  War  with,  xiv. 
489. 

PhilipcEmEN,  Leader  of  the  League,  xi.  1S1. 

Philippi,  Battle  of,  xi.  252. 

Philistia,  Description  of,  ix.  244. 

Philippa,  Wife  of  Edward  III.,  xiii.  114;  pleads 
for  the  burgesses,  xiii.  1 16. 

Phocas,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  357-35S. 


Phocis,  Description  of,  x.  452. 
Phcebidas,  General  of  Sparta,  x.  594. 
Phoenicia,  Character  of,  ix.  242 ;  early  history  of, 

ix.  242. 
Phcenix,  The,  Tradition  of,  ix.  90. 
Phonograph,  Invention  of,  xv.  210-21 1. 
PhraaTaces,  Reign  of,  x.  431-432. 
Phraates  I.,  Reign  of,  x.  406-407. 
Phraates  II.,  Reign  of,  x.  415-417. 
Phraates  III.,  Reign  of,  x.  422. 
Phraates  IV.,  Reign  of,  x.  429-431. 
Phrygians,  Notice  of,  ix.  316. 
Piacenza,  Council  of,  xii.  607,  667. 
Piccolomini,  Betrays  Wallenstein,  xiii.  336-337. 
PlCENUM,  Description  of,  xi.  42. 
Pickett,  General,  Charge  of  at  Gettysburg,  xv. 

M3-  .       . 

Piedmont,  Insurrection  111,  xvi.  657. 
Pierce,   Franklin,    Elected    President,   xv.   91  ; 

administration  of,  xv.  91-96. 
PlERiA,  Macedonian  Province,  x.  612. 
Pilgrimages.  A  cause  of  the  Crusades,  xii.  667. 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  In  Holland,  xiii.  290;  emigrate 

to  America,  xiii.   35S;  found   Plymouth,  xiii. 

359;  build  New  England,  xiv.  484-491. 
Pinckney,    Charles    C.    American    minister    at 

Paris   xiv.  775. 
Pindar,  Account  of,  x.  470. 
Pindus  Mountains,  Description  of,  x.  447-448. 
Pisa,  Founding  of,  xiii,  41 ;  early  history  of,  xiii. 

41-42;    condition  of  in  XlVth  century,  xiii. 
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Pisistratus,  Usurpation  of,  x.  534-535. 

Piso,  Calpurnius,  Plots  against  Nero,  xi.  283. 

Piso,  Lucius  Calpurnius,  Consul,  xi.  229. 

Pitcairn,  Commander  of  British  at  Lexington, 
xiv.  593. 

Pitt,  William.  Supports  Prince  of  Wales,  xiv. 
50S,  policy  of  in  America,  xiv.  566;  minister 
of  George  III ,  xiv.  570-571 ;  defends  the 
Americans,  xiv.  591. 

Pitt,  William  (the  younger),  heads  coalition 
against  France,  xiv.  663,  directs  England, 
xiv.  707;  death  of,  xiv.  713. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  Battle  of,  xv.  11S. 

PlUS  VI.,  Imprisoned,  xiv.  686. 

Pius  VII.,  Crowns  Napoleon,  xiv.  706 ;  breaks  with 
the  emperor,  xiv.  720-721;  imprisoned,  xiv. 
727;  released,  xiv.  753. 

PlUS  IX.,  Mentioned,  xvi.  502,  503;  first  years  of 
in  papacy,  xvi  660-662;  supported  by  Fiance 
in  Rome,  xvi.  661 ;  death  of,  xvi.  679. 

Pizarro,  Francisco,  Career  of  in  the  New  World, 
xiii.  354-355. 

Plague  (see  Black  Death),  In  Italy,  xiii,  146. 

PLANTAGENET.Dyiiastyof  established, xii.  714;  as- 
cendency of  in  England,  xii.  714-715,  777-788; 
xiii.  1 10-14 1  .  table  of,  xv.  275. 

PlanTagenet,  Geoffrey,  Founder  of  English 
dynasty,  xii.  714. 

PLAT.BA,  Battle  of,  ix.  365;  x.  553. 

Plato,  Referred  to,  x.  485 ;  in  Syracuse,  x.  603. 

Plattsburg.  Battle  of,  xiv   785. 

Plautus,  Sketch  of.  xi.  70. 

Plebeians,  The  Roman  Commons,  xi.  10S;  devel- 
opment of,  xi.  10S-120;  struggle  of  with  Pa- 
tricians, xi.  120-129,  i34_1j8,  143. 

Plebiscite,  Measure  of  Napoleon  III.  xvi.  519. 

Plevna.  Investment  of,  xvi  729;  siege  and  battle 
of,  xvi.  729. 

Pliny  the  Elder.  Notice  of,  xi.  75-76. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  Sketch  of,  xi.  75. 

Plutarch,  Notice  of,  xi.  76. 

Pluto.     (See  Hades ) 

Plymouth,  Founding  of,  xiii.  359. 
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Plymouth  Company,  attempts  of  to  colonize 
America,  xiii.  356-35S. 

Po,  The,  Mentioned,  xi.  40. 

PODESTAS,  Ascendency  of  in  Italy,  xiii.  145-149. 

Poetry,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  468-473;  of  the  Ro- 
mans, xi.  72-75. 

Poitiers,  Battle  of  (732),  xii.  439-440,  511;  battle 
of  (1356),  xiii.  57. 

Poland,  Early  history  of,  xii.  659-660;  dismem- 
berment of,  xiv.  57S  (see  Augustus  III.  and 
Catharine  II.) ,  passes  under  Russian  domin- 
ion, xvi.  700-701 ;  attempted  revolution  in, 
xvi,  701-703, 

Pole,  Cardinal  de  la,  Sent  to  England,  xiii.  274 ; 
becomes  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  xiii.  276. 

POLES,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  402. 

Polignac,  Prince,  Leader  of  French  Cabinet,  xvi. 
470. 

Polish  Succession,  War  of,  xiv.  507,  513-514; 
causes  and  course  of,  xiv.  523. 

Polk,  James  K.,  Elected  President,  xv.  70;  admin- 
istration of,  xv.  71-S5. 

Poltava,  Battle  of,  xiv.  477. 

Polybius,  Sketch  of,  xi.  71. 

Polysperchon,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  x.  669. 

Pomare,  Queen  of  Tahiti,  xv.  304. 

Pompadour,  Marchioness  de,  Ascendency  of  in 
France,  xiv.  516-518,  575;  enmity  of  to  Fred- 
erick II.,  xiv.  537-538. 

Pompeii,  Burial  and  exhumation  of,  xi.  296. 

Pompeius,  Cneius,  Rebellion  of  in  Spain,  xi.  246. 

Pompeius  Magnus,  Cneius,  Career  of  in  Parthia, 
x.  422-423;  general  in  Spain,  xi.  215;  rival  of 
Crassus,  xi.  216;  anecdote  of,  xi.  217;  clears 
the  Mediterranean  of  pirates,  xi.  21S-219; 
family  of,  xi.  219;  appointed  to  command  in 
the  East,  xi.  219;  career  of  in  Asia,  xi.  220; 
rival  of  Ciesar,  xi.  234-237;  takes  the  field,  xi. 
238;  defeated  and  slain,  xi.  240. 

Pompeius,  SexTus,  Rebellion  of  in  Spain,  xi,  246; 
leagues  with  Antonius,  xi.  254 ;  overthrow  and 
death  of.  xi.  254-255. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Discovers  Florida,  xiii.  169-170; 
appointed  governor,  xiii.  173. 

PONTIKEX  MaximuS,  of  Rome,  xi.  93. 

Pontius  Gavius,  General  of  the  Samnites,  xi. 
140-142. 

Pontus,  Conquest  of  by  Rome,  xi.  219-220;  sub- 
dued by  Caesar,  xi.  240. 

Pope,  General  John,  Captures  New  Madrid,  xv. 
119;  commands  at  Bull  Run  and  Chantillv, 
xv.  126. 

Popish  Plot,  History  of,  xiv."43o~43i. 

Poplicola.     (See  Valerius.) 

PoPULARES,  Political  party  in  Rome,  xi.  197. 

PORSENNA,  King  of  Clusium,  xi.  117. 

Porter,  Admiral  David,  Opens  Mississippi,  xv. 
120-121  ;  takes  Fort  Fisher,  xv.  153. 

Porter,  Captain,  Surrenders  the  Essex,  xiv.  7S4. 

Portugal  (see  Spain),  Subordinated  by  France, 
xiv.  720;  xvi.  790. 

PORUS,  Conquered  by  Alexander,  x.  657. 

Poseidon,  Myth  of,  x.  500-501. 

POSSIDIPPUS,  Account  of,  x.  473. 

Postal  Money-order  System,  Establishment 
of,  xv.  172. 

Potato  Famine,  In  Ireland,  xv.  30S-310. 

Potsdam  Guards,  Organization  of,  xiv.  519. 

Pottery,  Of  the  Chaldaeans,  ix.  127  ;  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, ix.  271-272  ;  of  the  Parthians,  ix.  395- 
396. 

Poulains  OF  Syria,  Account  of,  xii.  700. 

Powell,  Lewis  Payne,  Attempts  to  assassinate 

Seward,  xv.  167. 
Prado,  Don  MANUEL,  President  of  Peru,  xvi.  789. 


Pr.ETORian  Guards,  Duty  of,  xi.  269. 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  Issued  by  Charles  VI.,  xiv. 

480,508,  514,  523. 
Praxiteles,  Work  of,  x.  481. 
Prayer,  As  used  by  the  Assyrians,  ix.  196;  by  the 

Medes,  ix.    221-223;    DY  tne  Babylonians,   ix. 

279-2S0;    by   the    Persians,    ix.    341;    by    the 

Greeks,  x.  491 ;  by  the  Romans,  xi.  91-92,  95- 

102. 
Preble,  Commodore,  Subdues  Tripoli,  xiv.  77S. 
Presburg,  Treaty  of,  xiv.  711. 
PrESBYTERIANISM,    Founding    of,    xiii.    236-237; 

triumphant  in  Scotland,  xiv.  393. 
Presbyterians,  In  league  with  the  Puritans,  xiv. 

402. 
Prescott,   General,  Hero  of  Bunker  Hill,  xiv. 

594- 
Priapatius,  Reign  of,  x.  405-406. 
Priesthood,  Natural  growth  of,  ix.  38-39. 
Priests,  Their  place   among  the  Egyptians,  ix. 

74-75- 

Prim,  General  Juan,  Invades   Mexico,  xvi,  775. 

Primogeniture,  Adopted  by  Feudalism,  xii.  595. 

Prince  Imperial  of  France,  Birth  of,  xvi.  509; 

on  field  of  Saarbriick,  xvi,  525 ;  death  of,  xvi, 

426. 

Printing,   Art   of  invented,   xiii.   107-109 ;    early 

history  of,  xiii.  no. 
Printing:press,   Introduced  into  New  England, 

xiv.  4S7. 
Probus,  Reign  of,  xi.  323-324. 

Procopia,  Empress  of  the  East,  xi.  363. 

Proctor,  General,  British  commander  in  Can- 
ada, xiv.  782. 

Protocol  of  London,  Nature  of,  xvi.  727. 

Products,  Of  Chaldaea,  ix.  106-107;  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, ix.  146-153;  of  Media,  ix.  20S-210;  of 
Babylonia,  ix.  251-254;  of  Persia,  ix.  312-313. 

Prometheus,  Myth  of,  x.  509. 

PropERTius,  Sketch  of,  xi.  73. 

Proserpine.     (See  Persephone) 

Protection,  Doctrine  of.     (See  Tariff  Question.) 

Protestantism,  Always  existent  in  the  Church, 
xiii.  185-1S6;  early  growth  of  xiii.  194-201; 
formulated  at  Augsburg,  xiii.  211-212;  doc- 
trines of,  xiii.  212;  legally  recognized,  xiii. 
213,  231  ;  bad  logic  of,  xiii.  213-214,  231-234. 

Providence,  Founding  of,  xiii.  364. 

Provincial  System,  Of  Rome,  xi.  156-157,  177, 
184-185,  190-191,  I93-I94- 

Prussia,  Foundation  of  (see  Hohenzollern)  ;  dur- 
ing Seven  Years' War,  xiv.  537-556;  revival 
of,  xiv.  576-577 ;  during  epoch  of  Napoleon 
(see  Bonaparte  and  Frederick  William  III.)  ; 
ascendency  of,  xvi.  604-654. 

PryTaneium,  Account  of,  x.  502. 

PsamETIk,  Reign  of,  ix.  70. 

Psametik  II.,  Keign  of,  ix.  70. 

Pseudo-Smerdis,  Reign  of,  ix.  355. 

Ptah,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  ix.  S3-S4. 

Pteria,  Battle  of,  ix.  299. 

Ptolemy  AulETES,  Deposed  by  Caesar,  xi.  240. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Ruler  of  Macedonia,  x.  675. 

Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  Reign  of,  x.  679;  xi.  17S. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Reign  of,  x.  677-678. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  Reign  of,  x.  673-674. 

Ptolemy  Philopater,  Reign  of,  x.  67S-679. 

Ptolemy  Soter,  Receives  Egypt,  x.  665 ;  career 
of,  x.  665-673. 

Public  Opinion,  Influence  of  in  American  Colo- 
nies, xiv.  587. 

Publilius,  QuiNTius,  Roman  dictator,  xi.  135. 

Pl'BLlLlUS,  VoLERO,  Roman  tribune,  xi.  124. 

Puebla,  Stormed  by  the  French,  xvi.  775. 

TUL,  Doubtful  king  of  Assyria,  ix.  173. 
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Pulaski  Count,  Honored  by  Congress,  xiv.  607 ; 

killed  at  Savannah,  xiv.  612. 
Pulcheria,  Empress  of  the  East,  xi.  351. 
Punch  Newspaper,  Quoted,  xv.  168. 
Punjaub,  Overrun  by  Alexander,  x.  659;  war  of 

England  with  (see  Sepoy  Rebellion). 
Puritans,  Rise  of,  xiii.  290;  in  Holland,  xiii.  290; 

emigrate  to   America,    xiii.   35S;  found   Ply- 
mouth,  xiii.    359 ;    control   Parliament,   xiv. 

394-424  ;  as  soldiers,  xiv.  400,  407  ;  at  enmity 

with  human  nature,  xiv.  427. 
Putnam,  Israel,    Patriot  of   New  England,  xiv. 

593;  at  Bunker  Hill,  xiv.  594;  at  Long  Island, 

xiv.  600;  at  Horse  Neck,  xiv,  610. 
Pydna,  Battle  of,  xi.  181. 
Pym,  John,    In  Parliament,  xiv.  394 ;  impeaches 

Strafford,  xiv.  395;   Puritan  leader,  xiv.  397. 
Pyramids,  Building  and   character  of,  ix.  46-52; 

use  of,  ix.  52. 
Pyramids,  Battle  of,  xiv.  689. 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  Career  of  in  Italy, 

xi.  77-7S. 
Pythia,  Priestess  of  Delhi,  x.  493. 
Pythian  Games,  Notice  of,  x.  517. 

Q- 

QUADI,  Repelled  by  Aurelius,  xi.  312;  aggres- 
sions of,  xi.  320;  tribal  history  of,  xii.  392. 

Qu.-Estorship,  Establishment  of,  xi.  120;  exten- 
sion of,  xi.  129. 

Quakers,  Found  Pennsylvania,  xiii.  36S-371;  in 
New  England,  xiv.  489. 

Quebec,  Captured  by  Wolfe,  xiv.  568;  history  of 
(see  Canada). 

Queensland,  Political  division  of  Australia,  xvi. 
853;  flocks  and  herds  of,  xvi.  853. 

QuenTin,  St.,  Siege  of,  xiii.  241-243. 

Quirinus.     (See  Romulus.) 

QuiriTES,  Origin  of,  xi.  105. 

Quito.     (See  Ecuador.) 

Quito  (the  city),  Destroyed  by  earthquake,  xvi. 
7S7. 

R. 

RA,  Worship  and  emblems  of,  ix.  S4. 

Races  of  Mankind,  Considered,  ix.  10S-109. 

Racine,  Notice  of,  xiv.  469. 

Radetzky,  Marshal,  Expelled  from  Milan,  xvi. 

598-599,  660-661. 
Radacesus,  King  of  the  Germans,  xi.  33S. 
Raglan,  Lord,  Commander  of  British  in  Crimean 

War  xvi.  707. 
Railroad  Strike,  Account  of,  xv.  195-196. 
Railway,  The  first  in  England,  xv.  279. 
Raleigh,  Sir   Walter,  Career  of   in   the    New 

World,  xiii.  355-356;  imprisoned  for  life,  xiv. 

378;  executed,  xiv.  386. 
RamilLIES,  Battle  of,  xiv.  463. 
RamnES,  Tribe  of  primitive  Romans,  xi.  165. 
Ramses,  House  of,  ix.  60- 6S. 
Ramses  the   Great,    Reign   of,  ix.  61-64;    his 

wars,  ix.  61-62;  his   monuments,    ix.    63-64; 

his  fame,  ix.  64. 
Ramses  III.,  Reign  of,  ix.  67. 
Ramses  XII.,  Reign  of,  ix.  6S. 
Raphia,  Battle  of,  ix.  69,  176. 
Ravenna,  Capital  of  Theodoric,  xii.  410. 
Rawdon,  Lord,  British  commander  in  Carolina, 

xiv.  615. 
Raymbault,    Charles,  Jesuit   explorer  in  New 

France,  xiv.  557. 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, xii.  673;  career  of,  xii.  673-698. 
Reason,  Apotheosis  of,  xiv.  66S-669. 


Rebecca,  Daughters  of,  Open  the  toll-gates, 
xv.  303. 

Recared,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  xii.  426. 

Reconstruction  of  Southern  States,  History 
of,  xv.  174-176. 

Redan,  The,  Taken  by  storm,  xvi.  710-71 1. 

Redcliffe,  Lord,  British  minister  at  Constanti- 
nople, xv.  339. 

Red  River  Expedition,  Account  of,  xv.  145-146. 

Red  Terror.     (See  Terror,  Reign  of.) 

Reflections,  Arising  from  consideration  of  his- 
tor\-,  xvi.  S62-864. 

Reformation,  Antecedents  of  in  France,  xii. 
791;  in  Germany,  xiii.  95-103;  in  England, 
xiii.  124,  127;  causes  of,  xiii.  185-193;  general 
history  of,  xiii.  185-201;  progress  of  during 
reign  of  Charles  V.,  xiii.  202-215;  course  of 
in  England,  xiii.  215-231;  philosophy  of,  xiii. 
231-239;  destinies  of  in  last  half  of  century 
XVIth,  xiii,  239-317;  during  Thirty  Years' 
War,  xiii,  317-349. 

Reform  Bill,  Passed  by  Parliament,  xv.  268- 
269;  the  second,  xv.  397-39S. 

Regicides,  Fate  of,  xiv.  425. 

Regulus,  General  of  Rome,  xi.  152;  capture  of, 
xi.  153  ;  heroism  of,  xi.  154. 

ReichsgerichT,  Question  of  location  of,  xvi. 
634-636. 

Reichstadt,  Duke  of.     (See  King  of  Rome.) 

RELIEF  Bill,  Passage  of,  xv.  264. 

Religious  Sy'STEM,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  83-93; 
of  the  Chaldseans,  ix.  132-140 ;  of  the  Assyr- 
ians, ix.  191-200;  of  the  Medes,  ix.  218-224; 
of  the  Babylonians,  ix.  278-2S0;  of  the  Per- 
sians, ix.  340-342  ;  of  the  Greeks,  x.  491-497; 
of  the  Romans,  xi.  91-102;  of  the  Barbarians, 
xii.  399. 

Remonetization  of  Silver,  Account  of,  xv. 
196-197. 

Remus,  Tradition  of,  xi.  103. 

REMUSAT,  Quotation  from  relative  to  effect  of 
Crusades,  xii.  775. 

Rensselaer,  Stephen  Van,  Niagara  campaign 
of,  xiv.  7S1. 

Reouesens,  Don  Luis  de,  Successor  of  Alva, 
xiii.  305  ;  career  of  in  Netherland,  xiii.  305- 

3°7- 

Resaca,  Battle  of,  xv.  147. 

RESACA  de  la  Palma,  Battle  of,  xv.  73. 

Restoration,  Of  the  Bourbons,  xiv.  754-757 ; 
second,  xiv.  767. 

Restoration,  Of  the  Stuarts,  xiv.  423-424. 

Resurrection,  Believed  in  by  the  Medes,  ix.  221. 

Resumption,  Of  specie  payments  accomplished, 
xv.  197,  200. 

Resumption  Act,  Passed  by  Congress,  xv.  197. 

Revolution,  Age  of  considered,  xiv.  5S5-5S6. 

Rezin,  Defeated  by  the  Assyrians,  ix.  174. 

Rhea,  Myth  of,  x.  498. 

Rhea  Silvia,  Legend  of,  xi.  103. 

Rhode  Island,  Colonization  of,  xiii.  362-364 ; 
domestic  troubles  in,  xv.  65-66. 

Rhodes,  Art  school  of,  x.  4S1-4S2  ;  xi.  61-62  ;  Colos- 
sus of,  xi.  62;  xii.  4S4 

RlALL,  British  General  at  Niagara,  xiv.  785. 

Rialto,  Capital  island  of  Venice,  xiii.  35, 

Richard  the  Lion  Heart,  Becomes  a  Crusader, 
xii.  731  ;  relations  of  with  Philip  Augustus, 
xii.  732-733;  before  Acre,  xii.  735;  takes  the 
fortress,  xii.  735  ;  at  Azotus,  xii.  737  ;  before 
Jerusalem,  xii.  737-739;  at  Jaffa,  xii.  739;  re- 
turns to  Europe,  xii.  741  :  captivity  of,  xii. 
741  ;  reign  of,  xii.  779;  death  of,  xii.  742. 

Richard  II.  of  England,  Becomes  king,  xiii. 
119;  reign  of,  xiii.  120-123. 
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Richard  Of  Cornwall,  Leader  of  the  Sixth  Cru- 
sade, xii.  759;  successes  of  in  Palestine',  xii. 

759- 
Richard  of  York,  Regent  of  France,  xm.  130- 

131;    heads    the   Yorkists,   xiii.   132;    killed, 

xiii.  133. 
Richelieu,  Cardinal,  Sketch  of,  xiii.  331;    rise 

of,  xiii.  331;  in  correspondence  with  Walleu- 

stein,  xiii.  336;  leagues  with  Oxenstiern,  xiii. 

337;  power  of  in   France,  xiii.  339;  last  days 

of,  xiii.  341. 
Richelieu,  Duke  of,  Leads    French  Chamber, 

xvi.  461. 
RlCHTER,   HERR,  Leader  of  German  opposition, 

xvi.  640. 
Ricimer,   King  of  the  Suevi,  Makes  and  un- 
makes kings,  xi.  347-349;  xii.  430. 
Ridley,  Nicholas,  Martyrdom  of,  xiii.  275-276. 
Riel  Rebellion,  Account  of,  xvi.  762-763. 
Rienzi,  Cola  di,  Mentioned,  xiii.  146. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Capital  of  Brazil,  xvi.  7S9. 
Rio  Grande,  First  Scene   of  Mexican  War,  xv. 

72-73- 

Riplev,  General,  American  commander  on 
Niagara  frontier,  xiv.  784-7S5. 

Riviera  Earthquake,  Account  of,  xvi.  690 

Rizzio,  David,  Favorite  of  Man-  Stuart,  xiii.  2S0. 

Robert  the  Pious,  King  of  France,  xii.  599; 
compelled  to  divorce  Bertha,  xii.  599;  reign 
of,  xii.  599-601. 

Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  xiii.  126. 

Robert  of  Normandy,  Takes  the  dukedom  from 
Richard  xii.  601;  rebellion  of  against  Will- 
iam, xii.  636-63S;  claims  the  Norman  throne, 
xii.  640;  becomes  a  Crusader,  xii.  643,  673  ; 
career  of,  xii.  673-696. 

Robert  of  Paris,  Anedocte  of,  xii.  6S0;  killed, 
xii.  6S3. 

Robespierre,  Maximilien  Isidore  de,  Sketch 
of,  xiv.  657;  ascendency  of,  xiv.  658-672;  exe- 
cution of,  xiv.  672. 

Robin  Hood,  Career  of,  xii.  783- 7S4. 

Robinson,  John,  Leader  of  Pilgrims,  xiii.  290; 
xiv.  485. 

Rochambeau,  Count,  French  commander  in 
America,  xiv.  612. 

RocheforT,  Henri,  Career  of,  xvi.  519,  560,  577. 

Roderic,  Last  king  of  the  Yisigoths,  xii.  509. 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  Takes  the  LUIle  Belt, 
xiv.  7S0. 

Roebling,  John  A.  and  Washington  A.,  Archi- 
tects of  East  River  bridge,  xv.  213. 

Rois  Faineants,  History  of,  xii.  437-439. 

Roland,  Death  of,  xii.  527. 

Roland,  Jean  Marie,  Girondist  leader,  xiv.  650; 
kills  himself,  xiv.  666. 

Roland,  Madame  Marie  Jeanne,  Girondist 
leader,  xiv.  650;  executed,  xiv.  666. 

Rolf  the  Dane.     (See  Rollo.) 

Rollo,  Leader  of  the  Northmen,  xii.  545;  as- 
cends the  Seine,  xii.  546;  besieges  Paris,  xii. 
547;  conquers  Western  France,  xii.  547-54S; 
conference  of  with  Charles,  xii.  549. 

Roman  Empire,  Establishment  of,  xi.  265-266; 
under  first  Caesars,  xi.  265-300;  progress  of 
from  Nerva  to  Antoninus,  xi.  300-306;  age  of 
the  Antonines,  xi.  306-324;  epoch  of  Diocle- 
tian, xi.  325-327;  Constantine  and  his  succes- 
sors, xi.  327-353;  nge  of  Justinian,  xi.  353- 
360;  the  iconoclasts,  x;..  361-365;  Macedonian 
dynasty,  xi.  365-368;  age  of  the  Comneni,  xi. 
369-376;  Latin  dynasty,  xi.  376-377;  the  Pa- 
laeologi.  xi.  378-3S4 

Roman  Kingdom,  Founding  of,  xi.  103;  legends 
and  traditions  of,  xi.  103-114. 


Romanoff  Dy'nasty,  Table  of,  xiv.  470;  acces- 
sion of,  xvi.  470;  ascendency  of,  xiv.  470- 
4S4. 

Roman  Republic,  General  history  of,  xi.  115- 
262;  early  annals  of,  xi.  115-233;  conquest  of 
Italy  by,  xi.  134-147;  Punic  wars  of,  xi.  148- 
190;  ascendency  of,  xi.  190-25S;  causes  of 
overthrow  of,  xi.  260-262. 

Romans,  Ethnic  place  of,  xi.  47 ;  tribal  divisions 
of,  xi.  47-52;  practical  disposition  of,  xi.  53; 
resoluteness  of,  xi.  53-54;  ambition  of,  xi.  54; 
vanity  of,  xi.  54-55 ;  warlike  disposition  of, 
xi.  55;  love  of  order  of,  xi.  56;  moral  quali- 
ties of,  xi.  56-57;  home  virtues  of,  xi.  57-5S; 
personal  appearance  of,  xi.  58 ;  arts  and 
learning  of,  xi.  59-76;  ir.anners  and  customs 
of,  xi.  77-91  ;  religion  of,  xi.  91-102 ;  legends 
and  traditions  of,  xi.  102-114;  greed  of  for 
honors,  xi.  194. 

Romanus  I.,  Reign  of,  xi.  366. 

Romanus  II.,  Reign  of,  xi.  367. 

Romanus  III.,  Reign  of,  xi.  369. 

Romanus  Diogenes,  Reign  of,  xi.  370. 

Rome,  General  history  of,  xi.  35-3S4;  country  of, 
xi.  35-46;  people  of,  xi.  47-59;  arts  and  learn- 
ing of,  xi.  59-76;  manners  and  customs,  xi. 
77-91  ;  religion  of,  xi,  91-102;  legends  and  tra- 
ditions of,  xi.  102-114;  republic  of,  xi.  115- 
262 ;  empire  of,  xi.  265-384. 

Rome  (the  city),  Founding  of,  xi.  103;  life  in,  xi. 
77-91;  greatness  of  under  Augustus,  xi.  268- 
269;  burned  by  Nero,  xi.  2S2;  taken  by  the 
Goths,  xi.  340;  xii.  414,  416;  captured  by  the 
Saracens,  xii.  621. 

Romilly-,  Sir  Samuel,  Reformer  of  English 
Jurisprudence,  xv.  260. 

Romulus,  Tradition  of,  xi.  103-105. 

Romulus  Augustulus,  The  puppet  Caesar,  xi. 
349;  forced  to  abdicate,  xi.  350. 

Roncesvalles,  Battle  of,  xii.  527. 

Ronge,  Father,  Would  reform  German  Church, 
xvi.  591. 

Rosas,  Juan  Manuel  de,  President  and  dictator 
of  United  Provinces,  xvi.  795. 

Rosecrans,  William  S.,  Wins  victory  at  Gauley 
River,  xv.  112;  at  Iuka,  xv.  121  ;  at  Murfrees- 
boro,  xv.  121-122;  at  Chickamauga,  xv.  134- 
J35- 

Roses,  War  of,  xiii.  133-141  ;  effects  of,  xiii.  141. 

ROSETTA  Stone,  Account  of,  ix.  99-100. 

Ross,  General,  Takes  Washington  City,  xiv.  785- 
7S6. 

Rossbach,  Battle  of,  xiv.  542. 

Rothschild,  Baron,  Admitted  to  Parliament,  xv. 

373-374- 

Rouget  de  l'Isle,  Author  of  La  Marseillaise, 
xiv.  653. 

Roundheads,  Nickname  of  Puritan  Parliamen- 
tarians, xiv.  399. 

Rousseau,  Encyclopaedist  of  France,  xiv.  624. 

Roxana,  Wife  of  Alexander,  x.  654,  664,  665. 

Rubicon,  Crossed  by  Caesar,  xi.  237. 

Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  Elected  king  of  Ger- 
main-, xiii.  83;  reign  of,  xiii.  83-S4;  dynasty 
of,  xiii.  84. 

Rudolph  II.,  Becomes  German  emperor,  xiii.  269; 
policy  of,  xiii.  269;   deposition  of,  xiii.  319. 

RuiSAKOFF,  Assassin  of  Alexander  II.,  xvi.  716. 

Rump  Parliament,  Mentioned  xiv.  422.  _ 

Runny'MEDE,  Place  of  Magna  Charta.  xii.  783. 

Rupert  of  Bavaria,  Elected  emperor,  xiii.  94; 
reign  of,  xiii.  94-95. 

Rupert,  Prince.  Genera!  of  Charles  I.,  xiv.  400, 
403;  of  Charles  II.,  xiv.  427-429. 

Ruric,  Founder  of  Russia,  xii.  657. 
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Russell,  Lord  John,  Reform  measures  of,  xv. 
26S;  ministry  of,  xv.  312-329,  392-396. 

Russell,  Lord  William,  Minister  of  Charles  II., 
xiv.  430,  431. 

Russia,  Early  history  of,  xii.  657-659;  in  XlVth 
and  XVth  centuries,  xiii.  154;  in  epoch  of 
Czar  Peter,  xiv.  470-484;  during  Seven  Years' 
War,  xiv.  537-556;  during  reign  of  Catharine 
II.  (see  Catharine  II);  in  time  of  Napoleon 
(see  Bonaparte  and  Alexander  I.);  in  Crimean 
War  (see  Crimean  War);  in  Turco-Russiau 
War  (see  Turco-Russian   War). 

Russo-Turkish  War.     (See  Turco-RussianWar.) 

Rutland,  Murder  of  by  Clifford,  xiii.  133. 

RuTuli,  Early  history  of,  xi.  52. 

Rye  House  Plot,  Notice  of,  xiv.  431. 

Rvswick,  Treaty  of,  xiv.  457. 


SAAD,  Governor  of  Egypt,  xii.  482. 

Sabines,  Early  history  of,  xi.  51 ;  -women  of 
seized  by  Romans,  xi.  103-104;  united  with 
the  Romans,  xi.  105. 

SacasTana,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  382. 

Sacred  Animals,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  89-93. 

Sacred  War,  History  of,  x.  605-606,  624. 

Sacrifices,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  87-S9;  of  the 
Assyrians,  ix.  196;  of  the  Medes,  ix.  221-223; 
of  the  Babylonians,  ix.  279-280;  of  the  Per- 
sians, ix.  341  ;  of  the  Greeks,  x.  491;  of  the 
Romans,  xi.  95-97. 

Sadducees,  Sect  of  Jews,  xi.  289. 

Sadi-Carnot,  M.,  Elected  President  of  French 
Republic,  xvi.  577 ;  administration  of,  xvi. 
577-5So. 

Sadowa,  Battle  of,  xvi.  610-611. 

SagarTIA,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  380. 

SagunTum,  Captured  hy  Hannibal,  xi.  160. 

Said  Pasha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  xv.  442. 

St.  Augustine,  Founding  of,  xiii.  354. 

ST.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  xiii.  250-254. 

St.  Clair,  General  Arthur,  Defends  Ticonder- 
oga,  xiv.  605;  governor  of  Northwestern  Ter- 
ritory', xiv.  620;  defeated  by  Miamis,  xiv.  774. 

ST.  Cloud,  Burned  by  Prussians,  xvi.  533. 

ST.  Domingo,  Negro  insurrection  in,  xiv.  703-704. 

ST.  Helena,  Place  of  Napoleon's  banishment, 
xiv.  765. 

ST.  James,  Battle  of,  xiii.  105. 

ST.  Mark,  Patron  saint  of  Venice,  xiii.  35-36. 

ST.  Paul.     (See  Paul.) 

St.  Petersburg,  Founding  of,  xiv.  483. 

Saladin,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xii.  725 ;  over- 
throws Christians  at  Tiberias,  xii.  726-727; 
takes  Jerusalem,  xii.  727;  character  of,  xii. 
727-72S;  surrenders  Acre,  xii.  735. 

Salamanca,  Battle  of,  xiv.  736. 

Salamis,  Battle  of,  ix.  365 ;  x.  550-551. 

Salatis,  Reign  of,  ix.  57. 

Sale,  Sir  Robert  and  Lady,  Story  of  in  Cabul, 
xv.  295-297. 

Salem,  Founding  of,  xiv.  485  ;  witchcraft  at,  xiv. 
491. 

Salian  Dynasty,  Establishment  of,  xn.  554. 

Salisbury,  Marquis  of,  Ministry  of,  xv.  436-452. 

Sallust,  Sketch  of,  xi.  71. 

Samas,  Worship  and  titles  of,  ix.  135. 

SamniTES,  Early  history  of,  xi.  51  ;  relations  of 
with  the  Romans,  xi.  13S-139;  war  with,  xi. 
139,  140;   subjugation  of,  xi.  141 -142. 

Samnium,  Description  of,  xi.  .16 ;  subjugation  of 
by  Rome,  xi.  140-142. 

Samoan  Islands,  Difficulty  concerning,  xv.  246- 
247. 


Samsu-Iluna,  Reign  of,  ix.  122. 

San  Antonio,  Camp  of  instruction   in   Mexican 

War,  xv.  74. 
SanatrcEces,  Reign  of,  x.  421-422. 
Sanders'  Creek,  Battle  of,  xiv.  613. 
Sanguin,  Sultan  of  Mossoul,  xii.  711  ;  overthrows 

principality  of  Edessa,  xii.  712. 
San  Jacinto,  Battle  of,  xv.  70. 
San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  Stormed  by  American  army, 

xv.  77-78. 
San  Stefano,  Treaty  of,  xvi.  732-733. 
Santa  Anna,  President  of  Mexico,  xvi.  771-773 ; 

at   San  Jacinto,  xvi,  732-733 ;    recalled   from 

Havana,  xv.  74;  at  Buena  Vista,  xv.  76-77;  at 

Cerro  Gordo  and  Mexico,  xv.  78;  overthrow 

of,  xv.  So. 
San  YusTE,  Retreat  of  Charles  V.,  xiii.  235. 
Saphadin,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xii.  743. 
Sappho,  Account  of,  x.  470. 
Saracens,  First  contact  of  with  Rome,  xi.  320; 

in  Africa  and  Spain  (see  Islam,  Cordova,  and 

Charles  Martel);  in   time   of  Crusades   (see 

Crusades). 
Saracus,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.  188;  is  defeated  by 

Cyaxares,  ix.  190,  228;  death  of,  ix.  190,  22S. 
Saragossa,  Contended  for  by  Charlemagne,  xii. 

526;  siege  of,  xiv.  722-724. 
Sarangia,  Province  of  Parthian  Empire,  x.  380. 
Sardis,  Description  of,  ix.  317;  taken  by  the  Per- 
sians, ix.  346;  by  Alexander,  x.  636. 
Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.   176;    conquers  Ha- 

math,  ix.  176;  defeats  the  Egyptians,  ix.  176; 

subdues  Babylon,  ix.  177,  adopts  policy  of  de- 
portation, ix.  177-178;  builds  city  of  Sargon, 

ix.  178. 
Saskatchewan,  Province  of,  xvi.  755. 
Sassanid.5,  Dynasty  of  established,  xi.  319;  table 

of,  xi.  320;  overthrown  by  the  Moslems,  xii. 

481. 
Sato,  Aimero,  Secretary  of  Japanese   legation, 

mentioned,  xvi.  S32. 
Saturn.     (See  Cronos.) 
Saturnalia,  Of  the  Romans,  xi.  97-9S. 
Saul,  King  of  Israel,  ix.  2S8. 
Savannah,  Confederate  cruiser,  account  of,   xv. 

153. 
Savannah,    Founding   of,    xiii.    372;    taken    by 

British,  xiv.  610;  taken  by  Sherman,  xv.   149. 
Savonarola,   Girolamo,  Italian   reformer,  xiii. 

14S-149. 
Saxe,  Marshal,  General  of  Louis  XV.,  xiv.  534. 
Saxons,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  395;  character  of, 

xii.  442-443;  conquered  by  Charlemagne,  xii. 

522-524. 
ScEvola,  Mucius,  Measures  of,  xi.  206. 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN,   Revolution   in,   xvi.    517- 

518,606-608  ;  political  complication  of,  xvi. 607. 
Schliemann,  Discoveries  of,  x.  476. 
Schnitzer,  Doctor.     (See  JSmiu  Bey.) 
Schoeffer,  Peter,  Inventor  of  metallic  types, 

xiii,  109. 
Schofield,  General,  at  Franklin,  xv.  14S-149; 

commands  centennial  parade,  xv.  242-243. 
Schonbrunn,  Treaty  of,  xiv.  727. 
School  of  the  Palace,  Established  by  Charle- 
magne, xii.  534. 
Schuyler,  General,  commands  Northern  army, 

xiv.  605. 
Schwartzenburg,  Marshal  Carl  Philip,  enters 

France,  xiv.  753. 
Schwerin,    Count,    General    of   Frederick    the 

Great,  xiv.  539;  death  of,  xiv.  539-540. 
Science,  Origin    of,  ix.   3S-39,   '23-139;    of   the 

Chaldseaus,  ix.  123-131;  of  the  Babylonians, 

ix.  267-274. 
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Scio,  Insurrection  and  massacre  in,  xvi.  724. 

Scipio,  Cneius  Cornelius  (Africanus),  Com- 
mands Roman  army  in  Spain,  xi.  170;  invades 
Africa,  xi.  173-174;  subdues  Carthage,  xi.  175- 
176;  family  of,  xi.  175;  triumph  of,  xi.  176. 

Scipio,  Nascia,  Senator  of  Rome,  xi.  198-199. 

Scipio,  Publics,  Jun.,  Conquers  Numantia,  xi. 
192. 

Scotland,  History  of  in  Middle  Ages  (see  Rob- 
ert Bruce  and  William  It  'a/lace,  also  David, 
Edzvard  III.,  and  James  II'.);  united  with 
England,  xiv.  464. 

ScOTT,  Winfield,  Campaign  of  on  Niagara  fron- 
tier, xiv.  7S4-785;  commander-in-chief  in  Mex- 
ican War,  xv.  75;  at  Vera  Cruz,  xv.  77-78; 
captures  Mexico,  xv.  79-S0;  candidate  for 
President,  xv.  90;  retires  from  service,  xv. 
115. 

Sculpture,  Practiced  by  the  Egyptians,  ix.  95- 
97;  by  the  Assyrians,  ix.  196-199;  by  the  Bab- 
ylonians, ix.  269-270;  of  the  Persians,  ix. 
325 ;  of  the  Greeks,  x.  479-4S2 ;  of  the  Romans, 
xi.  61-63. 

ScyThia,  Invaded  by  Darius,  ix.  360;  by  Philip, 
x.  625. 

Scythians,  The,  Invade  Media,  ix.  187,  226; 
overrun  Assyria,  ix.  188;  become  masters  of 
Western  Asia,  ix.  1S8;  massacred  by  Cyax- 
ares,  ix.  227;  character  of,  ix.  315;  subdued 
by  Alexander,  x.  654. 

Scythic  Nations,  Tribal  history  of,  xii,  403-406. 

Sea  Beggars,  Patriots  of  Holland,  xiii.  302. 

Seb,  Worship  of,  ix.  85. 

SebasTOpol,  Siege  and   capture  of,  xvi.  707-711. 

Sebeknefrura,  Reign  of,  ix.  57. 

Secession  of  Southern  States,  Account  of,  xv. 
102-104. 

Second  Empire  of  France,  History  of,  xvi.  507- 

53°- 
Second  Messenian  War,  History  of,  x.  527-528. 
Second  Republic  of  France,  History  of,  xvi. 

499-506. 
Sectional  Literature,  A  cause  of  civil  war,  xv. 

110. 
Secular  Games,  Account  of,  xi.  270. 
Sedan,  Battle  of  xvi.  527-52S. 
Sedgwick,    General,    At    Chancellorsville,   xv. 

139;  at  Gettysburg,  xv.  141. 
Sedition  Law,  Passed  by  Congress,  xiv.  776. 
SeidliTz,  General  of  Frederick    the  Great,  xiv. 

540,  542,  550,  551,  552. 
Sejanus,  Career  of,  xi.  275. 
Seleucus,  Governor  of  Babylonia,  x.  670;  founds 

the  Seleucidte,  x.  671  ;  rule  of,  x.  671. 
Selim,  Sultan,  Mentioned,  xvi.  722. 
Seljukian  Turks.     (See  Turks.) 
Seleucid.E,  Dynasty  of,  x.  671-6S0;    ascendency 

of,  x.  398-401;  table  of,  x.  400. 
Semempses,  Reign  of,  ix.  44. 
Seminole  Indians,  War  with,  xv.  52,  53,  56. 
Semiramis,  Tradition  of,  ix.  172-173,  2S2-2S3. 
Semiramis  of  the  North.     (See  Margaret  of 

Denmark) 
Semitic    Race,    Denned,  ix.    109 ;   branches  of, 

ix.   153;  religions  of,  xii.  456-457. 
Semmes,  Raphael,  Captain  of  Confederate  cruis- 
ers, xv.  153-154. 
Sempach,  Battle  of,  xiii.  92. 
Sempronian  Laws,  Provisions  of,  xi.  199-200. 
Senate,  Of  Rome,  Constitution  of.  xi.  120,  137 - 

13S;  retained  in  form  by  Augustus,  xi.  266. 
Senatus  Consultum,  Measure  of  Napoleon  III., 

xvi.  519. 
SENECA,  Notice  of,  xi.  69,  75;  teacher  of  Nero,  xi. 
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Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.  180;  conquers 
Babylon,  ix.  179;  makes  war  in  Syria,  ix. 
179;  marches  against  Egypt,  ix.  180;  over- 
thrown by  a  simoom,  ix.  180-181  ;  invades 
Susiana,  ix.  181 ;  makes  war  with  Silicia,  ix. 
182;  as  a  builder,  ix.  1S2-183. 

Sepoy  Rebellion,  Causes  of,  xv.  344-350 ;  progress 
of,  xv.  350-358  ;  suppression  of,  xv.  35S-364. 

September  Massacres,  In  Paris,  xiv.  656. 

SepTUagint,  Referred  to,  xi.  2S9. 

Servetus,  Michael,  Burned  at  the  stake,  xiii. 
237- 

Servile  War,  History  of,  xi.  193,  205. 

Servius  Tullius,  King  of  early  Rome,  xi.  m- 
112. 

Seti  L,  Reign  of,  ix.  60. 

Seti  II.,  Reign  of,  ix,  66. 

Seven  Days'  Battles,  Account  of,  xv.  124-126. 

Seven  Weeks'  War,  History  of,  xvi.  609-611. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  Notice  of,  ix. 
262. 

Seven  Years'  War,  Causes  of,  xiv.  537-539;  his- 
tory of,  xiv.  539-556;  American  phase  of,  xiv. 

557'-559- 

Severus,  Csesar  of  the  West,  xi.  349. 

Severus,  Alexander,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  31S; 
character  of,  xi.  31S-319;  war  of  in  the  East, 
xi.  319;  death  of,  xi.  319. 

Severus,  Septimius,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  315; 
reign  of,  xi.  3i5-3!6. 

Seward,  William  H.,  Secretary  of  State,  xv.  105; 
diplomacy  of  respecting  Mason  and  Slidell, 
xv.  117;  attacked  by  murderers,  xv.  167. 

SEXTUS,  Tradition  of,  xi.  113-114. 

SEYMOUR,  Jane,  Wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  xiii.  223. 

Seymour,  Lord,  Admiral  of  England,  xiii.  271. 

Shabak,  Reign  of,  ix.  6S-69. 

Shaftesbury,  Member  of  Cabal,  xiv.  429. 

Shakespeare,  Quoted,  xiii.  137,  140,  21S;  his 
place  in  literature,  xiii.  293. 

Shalmaneser  I.,  King  of  Assyria,  ix.  164. 

Shalmaneser  II.,  Reign  of,  ix.  169. 

Shalmaneser  IV.,  Reign  of,  ix.  175. 

Shamas,  The  sun-god,  ix.  193. 

Shamas-Vul  of  Chald.Ea,  Reign  of,  ix.  120. 

Shamas-Vul  of  Assyria,  Reign  of,  ix.  167. 

Shamas-Vul  II.,  Reign  of,  ix.  171-172. 

Shamyl,  Leader  of  Caucasian  nations  against 
Russia,  xvi.  704. 

Shang  Dynasty,  Ascendency   of,  xvi.  S04. 

Shanghai,  Captured  by  British,  xvi.  SoS. 

Shenandoah  Valley,  Sketch  of  campaigns  in, 
xv.  122,  132,  157,  15S-160. 

Shenovo,  Battle  of,  xvi.  732. 

Shepherd  Kings,  Dynasty  of  in  Egypt,  ix.  57. 

SHERE  Alt,  King  of  the  Afghans,  xv.  427-428. 

Sheridan,  General  Philip  H.,  Commands  army 
of  Upper  Potomac,  xv.  156,  15S ;  at  Cedar 
Creek  and  Winchester,  xv.  159;  at  Five  Forks, 
xv.  160;  made  commander-in-chief,  xv.  221. 

Sheridan,  R.  B.,  Impeaches  Hastings,  xiv.  574. 

Sherman,  General  William  T.,  Attacks  Chick- 
asaw Bayou,  xv.  121;  at  Douelson,  xv.  11S; 
at  Missionary  Ridge,  xv.  137;  campaign  of 
against  Atlanta,  xv.  147;  march  of  to  the  sea, 
xv.  149-150;  ends  the  war  in  the  South,  xv. 
150-151;  retires  from  the  army,  xv.  221;  Me- 
moirs of,  xv.  223. 

Sherman,  Roger.  On  committee  to  drait  Decla- 
ration, xiv.  59S. 

Shields,  General  in  Mexican  war,  xv.  79. 

Shiloh.     (See  Pittsburg  Landing.) 

Shinto,  Book  of  quoted,  xvi.  S19. 

Shipka  Pass,  Struggle  for  possession  of,  xvi.  728- 
73°- 
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Shogun,  Place  of  in  Chinese  social  and  political 
system,  xvi.  S22. 

Shrewsbury,  Battle  of,  xiii.  125 

Shu,  Worship  of,  ix.  85. 

Sibyl,  The,  Story  of,  xi.  113. 

Sicilian  Expedition,  History  of,  x.  574-578. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  Story  of,  xii.  783-794. 

Sicily,  Contended  for  by  Greeks  and  Carthagin- 
ians, x.552;  invaded  byCarthagiuiaus.  xi.  146; 
contended  for  by  the  Romans,  xi.  151;  ser- 
vile insurrections  in,  xi.  193,  205;  French 
Dynasty  established  in,  xii.  792. 

Sickles,  General,  At  Gettysburg,  xv.  142. 

Sick  Man  of  the  East.     (See  Turkey.) 

SlCYON,  Early  history  of,  x.  529. 

Siddim,  Battle  of,  ix.  118. 

SlDOX,  Description  of,  ix.  266. 

Siegfried,  Leader  of  the  Northmen,  xii.  546 ; 
besieges  Paris,  xii.  547. 

Sieves,  Abbe  Joseph,  French  patriot,  xiv.  634; 
leader  of  National  Assembly,  xiv.  635;  in  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  xiv.  641 ;  member  of  Direc- 
tory, xiv.  693-694;  chosen  consul,  xiv.  694. 

Sigel,  General  Franz,  In  Missouri,  xv.  113;  at 
New  Market,  xv.  157. 

Sigismund  OF  Bohemia,  Becomes  emperor,  xiii. 
95;  reign  of,  xiii.  95-104. 

Signet-cylinders,  Described,  ix.  127-128,  131. 

Silesia,  Contended  for  by  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Maria  Theresa,  xiv.  529-556. 

Silk-worm,  Brought  into  Europe,  xi.  356. 

Sin  Dynasty,  Of  Chaldtea,  ix.  121. 

Sinjar  Mountains,  Character  of,  ix.  145-147. 

Sin-Shada,  Reign  of,  ix.  121. 

Sin,  The  Moon-god,  Worship  of,  ix.  193. 

SlNOPE,  Battle  of,  xv.  340;  xvi.  705-707. 

Sioux  Indians,  War  with,  xv.  190-192. 

Sirocco,  Description  of,  ix.  250. 

SlSEBUT,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  xii.  426. 

SlSlT,  The  Assyrian  Noah,  ix.  113-114. 

Sitalces,  King  of  Thrace,  x.  619-620. 

Skelton,  Isaac,  Court  poet  of  Henry  VIII.,  xiii. 

293- 

Skepticism.  Growth  of  in  Rome,  xi.  100-101. 

Skobelef,  General,  At  Shenovo,  xvi.  731. 

Slavery,  Among  the  Greeks,  x.  490 ;  among  the 
Romans,  xi.  84-S5,  195;  among  the  Franks, 
xii.  436;  under  Charlemagne,  xii.  530;  abol- 
ished by  Louis  X.,  xiii.  50;  introduced  into 
Virginia,  xiv.  499;  a  cause  of  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  xv.  10S-109,  110-111;  abolished 
by  Lincoln,  xv.  130;  by  Constitutional  amend- 
ment, xv.  169-170;  by  Parliament,  xv.  270-271. 

Slavic  Nations,  Early  history  of,  xii.  401-403. 

Slidell,  John,  Confederate  ambassador  captured, 
xv.  115. 

Slocum,  General,  At  Gettysburg,  xv.  142;  com- 
mands Twentieth  Corps,  xv.  150. 

Smalcaldic  League,  Formation  of.  xiii.  212; 
gathers  strength,  xiii.  212-213;  distracted  by 
cross-purposes,  xiii.   228. 

Smith,  General  Kirby,  Confederate  commander 
in  Kentucky,  xv.  121. 

Smith,  John,  Member  of  London  Company,  xiii. 
357;  explores  New  England,  xiii.  357-358; 
saves  the  Jamestown  colonv,  xiv.  497-498 

Smith,  Joseph,  Prophet  of  Mormonism,  xv.  68. 

SMOLENSKO,  Battle  of,  xiv,  742. 

Smyth,  Alexander,  Niagara  campaign  of,  xiv. 
7S1. 

Sobieski,  John,  Repels  the  Turks,  xiv.  450. 

Socialism,  Rise  of  in  Germany,  xvi.  630-634. 

Social  War  (Greece),  Mentioned,  x.  605. 

Social  War  (Rome),    History  of,  xi.  206. 

Society  of  Jesus,  Founding  of,  xiii.  23S;  policy 


of,  xiii.  239;  suppression  of  in  France,  xiv. 
575 ,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  xiv.  575-576. 

Socrates,  Referred  to,  x.  485;  life  and  rk  of, 
x. 587-58S. 

Solebay,  Battle  of,  xiv.  429. 

SOLFERINO,  Battle  of,  xvi.  511,  667-668. 

Soliman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  xi.  379. 

Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  ix.  291. 

Solon,  His  description  of  the  Greeks,  x.  460; 
sketch  of,  x.  532  ;  legislation  of.  x.  532-534- 

Soltikoff,  Russian  general  in  Seven  Years'  War, 
xiv.  552. 

Solway  Moss,  Battle  of,  xiii.  225. 

Solyman  II.,  Invades  the  German  Empire,  xiii. 
212-213;  besieges  Vienna,  xiii.  213;  bribed  to 
.  retire,  xiii.  267. 

Soma,  Worship  of,  ix.  219-220. 

Somerset,  Duke  of,  Protector  of  England,  xiii. 
270-271. 

Sons  of  Liberty,  Organized,  xiv.  591. 

Soojah  Moolk,  Ameer  of  Cabul,  xv.  292-293. 

Sophia,  Empress  of  the  East,  xi.  356;  intrigues 
of,  xi.  356-357. 

Sophia  Dorothea,  Wife  of  George  I.,  Divorced 
and  imprisoned,  xiv.  503;  death  of,  xiv.  506. 

Sophocles,  Work  of,  x.  471-472. 

SoubisE,  Marshal,  General  in  Seven  Years' 
War,  xiv.  541. 

SoulT,  Marshal,  Defeats  Austriaus,  xiv.  693 ;  in 
Peninsular  War,  xiv.  725;  leader  of  French 
ministry,  xvi.  489. 

South  America,  Summarv  of  history  of,  xvi. 
764-79S. 

South  Australia,  Political  division  of  Australia, 
xvi.  854. 

South  Dakota,  Admission  of,  xv.  236. 

Southern  Italy,  Description  of,  xi.  37. 

South  Mountain,  Battle  of,  xv.  126. 

South  Sea  Scheme,  History  of,  xiv.  504. 

Souza,Thoume  de,   Governor  of  Brazil,  xvi.  789. 

Spain,  Invaded  by  the  Carthaginians,  xi.  159; 
Roman  conquest  of,  xi.  170;  civil  war  in,  xi. 
215;  insurrection  in,  xi.  246;  conquered  by 
the  Moslems,  xii.  509-510;  invaded  by  Charle- 
magne, xii.  526-527;  Moorish  kingdoms  in, 
xii.  649-653;  contentions  of  France  and  Eng- 
land in,  xiii.  61,  62,  119;  history  of  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries,  xiii.  142-144; 
under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  (see  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II);  in  eighteenth  century 
(see  Spanish  Succession  and  Austrian  Suc- 
cession); at  war  with  England,  xiv.  630;  rev- 
olutionized by  France,  xiv.  686;  in  nine- 
teenth century  (see  Isabella  II,  Don  Carlos, 
and  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern). 

Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  Causes  of,  xiv. 
456-459;  history  of,  xiv.  459-465,  497. 

Sparta.  Position  of,  x.  455;  early  history  of,  x. 
524-530;  institutions  of,  x.  525-526;  wars  of 
with  Persia,  x.  546-556;  espouses  the  cause  of 
Corinth,  x.  567 ;  wars  with  Athens,  x.  567- 
587 ;  ascendency  of,  x.  5S9-595 ;  attacked  by 
Epaminondas,  x.  598. 

Spartacus,  Leader  of  the  Gladiators,  xi.  215. 

Spartans,  Early  character  of,  x.  524 ;  military  sys- 
tem of,  x.  525;  culture  of,  x.  526;  early  history 
of,  x.  527-529;  wars  of  with  Persia, x.  539-556; 
with  "the  Athenians,  x.  566-585;  with  the 
Thebans,  x.  591-59S;  oppose  Alexander,  x. 
639-640,  645 

Specie  Circular,  Issued  by  Jackson,  xv.  57. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  Author  of  Faery  Queen,  xiii. 

293- 
Spenser,  Hugh,  of  Wales,  Execution  of,  xiii. 
112. 
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Spever,  Diet  at,  xiii.  200. 

Sphacteria,  Siege  of,  x.  571-572. 

Sphinx,  Description  of,  ix.  52. 

SpicherEN,  Battle  of,  xvi.  525. 

Spottsylvania  Court  House,  Battle  of,  xv.  156. 

Sprixgfield,  Battle  of,  xv.  113. 

Sraosha.  Myth  of,  ix.  219,342. 

Stadtloon,  Battle  of,  xiii.  323. 

Stael-Holstein,  Madams  de,  Persecuted  by 
Napoleon,  xiv.  733"734- 

Stamp  Act,  Antecedents  of,  xiv.  573;  passage  of, 
xiv.  590;  provisions  of,  xiv.  590;  effect  of  in 
the  Colonies,  xiv.  590-591;  repeal  of,  xiv.  591. 

Stanhope,  Earl  of,  Minister  of  George  I.,  xiv. 
502  ;  death  of,  xiv.  504. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.,  Career  of  in  Africa,  xv.  450- 
545- 

Stanton,  Edwin  M  ,  Secretary  of   War,  xv.  105. 

Star  Chamber,  Court  of  used  by  Charles  I.,  xiv. 
393;  abolished,  xiv.  396. 

Star  of  the  West,  Affair  of,  xv.  104. 

Star  Route  Conspiracy,  Account  of,  xv.  20S- 
209. 

Stark,  John,  New  Hampshire  patriot,  xiv.  593; 
at  Bennington,  xiv.  595. 

State  Rights,  Advocated  by  Calhoun  and 
Hayne,    xv.  51;  a   cause  of  civil  war,  xv.  10S. 

States-General,  Meetings  of  in  Mediaeval 
France,  xiii.  50;  project  of  convening,  xiv. 
632-633;  assembling  of,  xiv.  634-635;  work 
of,  xiv.  635-649  (see  See  National  Assembly). 

Statuary,  Abundance  of  in  Rome,  xi.  67. 

Steamboat,  Invented  by  Fulton,  xiv.  779;  early 
trial  of  in  England,  xv.  27S. 

Steam  Navigation,  Sketch  of,  xv.  27S-279. 

Steinmetz,  General.  Commands  division  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War,  xvi.  524-526. 

Stephen,  King  of  England,  xii.  714;  reign  of, 
xii,  714-715. 

Stephen  of  'Blois,  Leader  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade, xii.  673,  680,  691;  returns  to  Palestine, 
xii.  698. 

Stephen  of  Hungary,  Baptized  by  Sylvester  II., 
xii.  613. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H.  Opposes  secession, 
xv.  102;  vice-president  of  Confederacy,  xv. 
102. 

Stilicho,  General  of  Theodosius,  xi.  337;  con- 
fronts and  defeats  Alaric.  xi.  337-33S;  de- 
fends Rome,  xi  338;  deposed,  xi   339. 

Stirling,  Lord,  Commands  Americans  at  Long 
Island,  xiv.  600. 

Stoics,  Sect  of  in  Rome,  xi.  101-102. 

Stone,  Abundance  of  in  Egypt,  ix  95;  wanting 
in  Chaldaea,  ix.  124. 

Stoneman,  General,  Raids  of,  xv.  140-141,  151- 
152- 

Stony  Point,  Taken  by  British,  xiv.  610-611 ;  re- 
taken by  Wayne,  xiv.  611. 

Strafford,  Lord,  Minister  of  Charles  I.,  xiv. 
391  ,  condemned  and  executed,  xiv.  395 

StrasburG,  Besieged  by  Germans,  xvi.  525;  cap- 
tured, xvi.  531. 

Stuart,  Australian  explorer,  xvi.  S49. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  Claims  of  to  English  crown, 
xiv.  37S. 

Stuart  Dynasty,  Established  in  Scotland,  xiii. 
126;  ascendency  of,  xiv.  375-397 :  overthrow 
of,  xiv.  397-423;  restoration  of  xiv.  423-436, 
460-466;  attempts  at  restoration  of,  xiv.  464, 
4S0,  502,  505.  509-511  ;  table  of,  xv.  275, 

Stuart,  J.  E.  B.,  Raids  Pennsylvania,  xv.  132; 
death  of,  xv.  157. 

Gturt,  Captain  Charles,  Explores  Australian 
rivers,  xvi.  S4S. 


StuyyesanT,  Peter,  Governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, xiv.  493-494- 

Stymphalia,  Macedonia  province,  x.  612. 

Suevi,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  391 ;  kingdom  estab- 
lished by,  xii.  391. 

Suez  Canal,  Completed  by  Napoleon,  xvi.  514- 
517- 

Suffolk,  Duke  of,  Minister  of  Margaret  and 
Henry  VI.,  xiii.  131. 

Suffrage  Reform,  Question  of  in  Parliament, 
xv.  377-38 1- 

Suiko,  Empress  of  Japan,  xvi.  S20. 

Suleiman  Pasha,  Ottoman  general  in  Turco- 
Russian  War,  xvi.  72S-731. 

Sulla,  Lucius,  Campaign  of  in  Parthia,  x.  420; 
mentioned,  xi.  207 ;  sketch  of,  xi.  209 ;  op- 
posed by  Marius,  xi.  209;  puts  down  the 
Populares,  xi.  210;  career  of,  xi.  212-214  ;  con- 
quests of,  in  the  East,  xi.  212-213;  proscrip- 
tions of,  xi.  213;  death  of,  xi.  214. 

Sullivan,  General,  Commander  of  Americans 
on  Long  Island,  xiv.  600. 

Sully,  Minister  of  Henry  IV.,  xiii.  264. 

Sumner,  Charles,  Notice  of,  xv.  1S8. 

Sumner,  General,  At   Fredericksburg,  xv.  129. 

Sumter,  Confederate  Cruiser,  Account  of,  xv. 
153- 

Sumter,  Fort,  Taken  by  Confederates,  xv.  105- 
107  ;  bombarded  by  Dahlgren,  xv.  139. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  Patriot  leader  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  xiv.  612-613. 

Sunday  Question.  Agitated  in   London,  xv.  289. 

Supreme  Court,  Sketch  of,  xv.  227-229. 

SURENA,  Generalissimo  of  Parthian  armv,  x.  413. 

Susa,  Description  of,  ix,  264,  316;  palace  of,  ix. 
323-324;  taken  by  Alexander,  x.  652. 

Susiana,  Description  of,  ix.  240. 

Sussex,  Earl  of,  Minister  of  Elizabeth,  xiii.  279. 

Sutter,  Captain,  owner  of  first  gold-field,  xv.  Si. 

Suvarof,  Marshal,  Campaign  of  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  xiv.  692-693. 

Sweden.  Early  history  of,  xii.  657 ;  in  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  xiii  151 ,  in  seven- 
teenth century  (see  Thirty  years'  War  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus)  ;  in  age  of  Charles  XII. 
(see  Charles  XII.)  ;  in  age  of  Revolution  (see 
Gustavus  IV.,  Charles  XIII,  and  Bernadotie.) 

Sweyn  the  Dane,  Aggressions  of  in  England. 
xii.  574-576;  acknowledged  as  king,  xii.  577. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  Political  pamphlet  issued  by, 
xiv.  505. 

Switzerland,  Freed  from  Austrian  domination, 
xiii.  94;  conquered  by  French  Republic,  xiv. 
686. 

SybariS,  Early  history  of,  xi.  44. 

Sydney,  Capital  of  New  South  Wales,  xvi.  857- 
85S. 

Sylvester  II.,  Pontificate  of,  xii.  610-61 1 ;  baptizes 
King  Stephen,  xii.  613. 

Syracon,  General  of  Noureddin,  xii.  723-724. 

Syracuse,  Besieged  by  the  Greeks,  x.  576-57S; 
greatness  of,  x.  603 ;  early  history  of,  xi.  44. 

Syria,  Character  of,  ix.  241;  Greek  kingdom  of, 
x.  671-676;  a  Roman  province,  xi  17S;  over- 
run by  the  Moslems,  xii.  463. 


TABLETS,  Of  the  Chaldceans,  ix.  31. 
TaboriTES,  Sect  of  Hussites,  xiii.  100. 
Tacitus  (Historian),  Sketch  of,  xi.  76;  quoted,  xi 

29S. 
Tacitus,  Marcus  Claudius,  Reign  of,  xi.  323. 
Tactics.     (See  Military  System.) 
Tapnekht,  Reign  of,  ix.  68. 
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Tahiti,  Difficult}- of  Great  Britain  with,  xv.  304. 

Taine,  Quoted,  xii.  442-443  ;  xiii.  296. 

Talavera,  Battle  of,  xiv.  734. 

Talleyrand,  Prince  of  Benevento,  xiv.  714. 

TalliEN,  Jean  Lambert,  Decimates  the  Vende- 
ans,  xiv.  679,  6S0. 

Tamasese,  Samoan  Chieftain,  xv.  246. 

Tamerlane,  Conquests  of,  xi.  381. 

Tanaouil,  Tradition  of,  xi.  no. 

Tancred,  Leader  of  the  First  Crusade,  xii.  6S1, 
6S3,  685,  686,  691;  captures  Tiberius,  xii.  697; 
death  of,  xii.  69S. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  Renders  Dred  Scott  Decision, 
xv.  97. 

Tangiers,  Captured  by  the  Moslems,  xii.  50S. 

Tannenberg,  Battle  of,  xiii.  95. 

Tarentum,  Taken  by  Rome,  xi.  144,  145,  172. 

Taric,  Ibn  Saad,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  508;  expe- 
dition of  into  Spain,  xii.  508-509;  overthrows 
Roderic,  xii.  509. 

Tariff  Question,  Agitated  in  United  States,  xv. 
48-51 ;  referred  to,  xv.  10S;  general  discussion 
of,  xv.  215-219;  question  of  in  England,  xv. 

3°4-3°7- 

Tarpeia,  Legend  of,  xi.  104-105. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  King  of  primitive  Rome, 
xi.  10S-111;  patronizes  building,  xi.  109-110; 
family  of,  xi.  no. 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  King  of  primitive  Rome, 
xi.  112-114. 

Tarsus,  Taken  by  Alexander,  x.  642. 

Tartars,  Invasion  of  in  the  West,  xi.  381 ;  tribal 
history  of,  xii.  406. 

Tasmania.     (See  Van  Diemen's  Land.) 

Taurus,  The,  Description  of,  ix.  309. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  Centennial  Poem  of,  xv.  190; 
death  of,  xv.  203. 

Taylor,  General  Zachary,  Subdues  Creek  In- 
dians, xv.  56;  goes  to  Mexico,  xv.  74;  com- 
mands army  of  occupation,  xv.  74-77;  at  Mon- 
terey, xv.  74;  at  Buena Vista,  xv.  76-77;  elected 
President,  xv.  85;  administration  and  death 
of,  xv,  S5-87. 

Tchernaya,  Battle  of,  xvi.  711. 

Tea  Tax,  Passed  by  Parliament,  xiv.  591. 

Tecumtha,  Shawnee  chieftain,  xiv.  780;  with 
Proctor  in  Canada,  xiv.  7S2. 

Teias,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  xii.  417. 

Telamon,  Battle  of,  xi.  150. 

Telegraph,  Invention  of,  xv.  71. 

Telegraphic  Cable.     (See  Atlantic  Cable.) 

Tel-EL-Kebir,  Battle  of,  xv.  445. 

Telephone,  Invention  of,  xv.  209-210. 

Temples,  Of  the  Egyptians,  ix.  93-98  ;  of  the 
Chaldieans,  ix.  125. 

Ten-forty'  Bonds,  Account  of,  xv.  166. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Quoted,  xv.  329;  author  of 
jubilee  poem,  xv.  439. 

Ten  Tables,  Preparation  of,  xi.  125-126. 

Ten  Thousand,  The,  Retreat  of,  ix.  369. 

Tenth  Legion  (of  C.^sar),  Mutiny  of,  xi.  240- 
242. 

Terence,  Sketch  of,  xi.  70. 

Terror,  Reign  of  in  Paris,  xiv.  656-674. 

Tetzel,  Vender  of  indulgences,  xiii.  190. 

Teuta,  Queen  of  Illyria,  xi.  157. 

Teutobach,  Capture  of,  xi.  203. 

Teutoburger  Forest,  Battle  of,  xi.  272. 

Teutones.     (See  Teutonic  Race.) 

Teutonic  Knights,  Origin  of,  xii.  709-710;  his- 
tory of,  xii.  710-711  ;  with  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  xii.  729 ;  incorporated,  xii.  731 ;  favor 
peace  with  Islam,  xii.  754 ;  routed  by  the 
Turks,  xii.  760-761;  heroism  of  at  Acre,  xii. 
771  ;  broken  at  Wilna  and  Tannenberg,  xiii. 


95 ;  overthrown  by  the  Polish  League,  xiii. 
106;  alliance  of  with  Swedes  and  Danes,  xiii. 
268. 

Teutonic  Race,  First  contact  of  with  Rome,  xi. 
202-204;  want  of  political  unity  of,  xii.  556. 

Tewfik,  Egyptian  khedive,  xv.  442. 

Tewkesbury,  Battle  of,  xiii.  137. 

Texas,  War  of  independence  of,  xv.  70;  annexed 
to  United  States,  xv.  71;  cause  of  Mexican 
War,  xv.  71-72. 

Thais,  Tradition  of,  x.  653. 

Thames,  Battle  of,  xiv.  782. 

Thebes  (Egypt],  Greatness  of,  ix.  64. 

Thebes  (Greece),  Punished  for  defections,  x.  555; 
ascendency  of,  x.  597-608;  taken  by  Alexan- 
der, x.  631-633. 

ThemistoclES,  At  Salamis,  ix.  365;  ascendency 
of,  x.  545-559;  fal1  of.  x-  559- 

TheodaTUS,  Prince  of  the  Ostrogoths, xii.  413-414. 

Theodolinda,  Queen  of  the  Lombards,  xii.  418. 

Theodora,  Empress  of  the  East,  xi.  364. 

Theodora,  Wife  of  Justinian,  xi.  354. 

Theodore  of  Abyssinia,  War  of  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, xv.  403-405. 

Theodoric  the  Great,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
xii.  407;  invades  Italy-,  xii.  408;  reign  of,  xii. 
40S-412. 

Theodosius  The  Great,  Becomes  emperor,  xi. 
335;  of  the  orthodox  faith,  xi.  336;  defeats 
Eugenius  and  Abrogastes,  xi.  336. 

Theodosius  II.,  Becomes  emperor,  xi.  343;  in 
league  with  Theodosius,  xi.  345 ;  reign  of,  xi. 

351-  .         ... 

Theodosius  III.,  Reign  of,  xi.  360. 
Theodotus,  King  of  Bactria,  x.  401. 
Theophilus,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  364. 
Theramenes,  Career  of,  x.  5S5. 
Therm*.     (See  Baths.) 
Thermopyl^,  Battle  of,  ix.  364;  x.  547. 
Theseus,  Tradition  of,  x.  50S. 
Thespis,  Account  of,  x.  470, 
Thessaly,  Description  of,  x.  451-452. 
Theudes,  Prince  of  the  Visigoths,  xii.  425. 
Thierry'  (historian),  Cited,  xii.  401. 
Thiers,  Louis  Adolphe,  Appears  as  a  journalist, 

xvi.   477;    republican   leader   in    France,  xvi. 

518,  530;  president  of  French  Republic,  xvi. 

535;  administration  of,  xvi.  535-553;  death  of, 

xvi.  556. 
Third   Estate,  Recognized  in  France,  xiii.  50; 

who  composed  it,    xiv.   622 ;   at  meeting   of 

States-general,  xiv.  634;   ascendency  of,  xiv. 

635-694-  „  „.  r 

Third   Republic  of  France,  History   of,   xvi. 

556-5S0. 
Thirty  Tyrants,  Rule  of,  x.  5S5. 
Thirty   Years'  War,   General   history  of,   xiii. 

317-349;  causes  of,  xiii.  317-319. 
Thomas,  General  George  H.,  Victor  at  Mill 

Springs,  xv.   117;    at  Chickamauga,  xv.  135; 

defeats  Hood  at  Nashville,  xv.  14S-149;  death 

of,  xv.  1S7. 
Thorfinn    KarlsefnE,    Traces    the    American 

coast,  xiii.  163-164. 
Thoth,  Worship  of,  ix.  87. 
Thou,  Henry  de,  Execution  of,  xii.  635. 
Thrace,  Invaded  by  Darius,  ix.  360;  subdued  by 

Philip,  x.  625;  by  Alexander,  x.  631;  a  Roman 

province,  xi.  17S. 
Thr.£T0na.  Myth  of,  ix.  222. 
Thrasimund,  King  of  the  Vandals,  xii.  430. 
Thrasybulus,  Career  of,  x.  5S6-587. 
Three -and-a-half  per  cent  Bonds,  Issuance  of, 

xv.  166. 
Three  Percents,  Issuance  of,  xv.  166. 
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Thucydides,  Life  and  work  of,  x.  474;  ostracism 

of,  x.  565. 
Thurkill,    Ravages    England,    xii.    576;     levies 

Danegeld,  xii.  577. 
Tiber,  The,  Mentioned,  xi.  40. 
Tiberias,  Sea  of,  Described,  ix.  24S-249. 
Tiberius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  xi.  357. 
Tiberius,  Claudius  Nero,  General  of  Augustus, 

xi.  270;  subdues  the  Marcomanni,  xi.  272;  be- 
comes emperor,  xi.  273;  jealousies  of,  xi.  274- 

275;  falls  under  control  of  Sejauus,  xi.  275; 

death  of,  xi.  276. 
Tiberius,  Battle  of,  xii.  727. 
Ticonderoga,   Attacked    by    Abercrombie,    xiv. 

566;  taken   by  Amherst,   xiv.  567;  by   Ethan 

Allen,  xiv.  593-594. 
Tientsin  Massacre,  Account  of,  xvi.  S12-S13. 
Tibullus,  Sketch  of,  xi.  73. 
Tiglathi-Adar,  Founder  of  Assyrian  empire,  ix. 

164. 
Tiglathi-Nin  II.,  Reign  of,  ix.  167. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I-,  Reign  of,  ix.  165-167. 
TiGLATH-PlLESER  II.,  Reign  of,  ix.  174. 
Tigris,  Character  of,  ix.  103-105. 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  Candidate  for  Presidency,  xv. 

192:  death  of,  xv.  226. 
Tilly,  Johann  Tserclaes,  Personal  appearance 

of,  xiii.  321;  strikes  the  Protestants,  xiii.  321; 

destroys   Heidelberg,  xiii.    322 ;    opposed   by 

Christian  IV.,  xiii.  324;  succeeds  Wallensteiti, 

xiii.    327;    takes    Magdeburg,    xiii.    328-329; 

wounded,  xiii.  329;  fights  Gu^tavus,  xiii.  332- 

333;  is  killed,  xiii.  333. 
Tilsit,  Treaty  of  framed,  xiv.   717;  violated  by 

Alexander,  xiv.  736. 
Timoleon,  Story  of,  x.  603-604. 
Timour.     (See  Tamerlane.) 
Tirhakah,  Overthrow  of,  ix.  1S4-1S5. 
TiridaTES,  Reign  of,  x.  402-404. 
Tiridates  II.,  Reign  of,  x.  432-433. 
Tithe  Commutation  Act,  Passed  by  Parliament, 

xv.  273. 
Titmanes,  Notice  of,  x.  479. 
TlTUS,  Besieges  and  destroys  Jerusalem,  xi.  287- 

292;  loyalty  of,  xi.  294;  becomes  emperor,  xi. 

295  ;  policy  of,  xi.  295-296. 
Titus  Tatius,  Mythical  king  of  Rome,  xi.  105. 
Tobacco  Cabinet,  Of  Frederick  William  I.,  xiv. 

519-520. 
Todleben,  General,  Invests  Plevna,  xvi.  729. 
Togrul  Beg,  Conquests  of,  xii.  664. 
Tokio.     (See  Yedo.) 
Toledo,  Council  of,  xii.  426. 
Toleration,  Necessary  to  human  progress  and 

happiness,  xvi.  S63-S64. 
Tombs,  Of  the  Egyptian  kings,  ix.  46-53;  of  the 

Persian  kings,  ix.  324;  of  the  Romans,  xi.  99. 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Vice-President  of  United 

States,  xiv.  7S8;  xv.  44. 
Torgau,  Battle  of,  xiv.  553. 

Toronto,  Capital  of  Upper  Canada,  xvi.  761-762. 
Torres  Vedras,  Defended  by  Wellington,  xiv. 

734- 
Torstenson,  LennarT,  General  of  Sweden,  xiii. 

341;  supports  the  Protestant  cause,  xiii.  341- 

342. 
TosorThros,  Reign  of,  ix.  45. 
Totila,  Overthrown  by  Narses,  xi.  354 ;  reign  of, 

xii.  414-416. 
Toul,  Capture  of,  xvi.  531. 
Toulon,  Siege  of.  xiv.  670. 
Tours.     (See  Poitiers.) 
Toussaint   l'Ouverture,  Leads  insurrection  in 

St.  Domingo,  xiv.  703;  destroyed,  xiv.  704. 
Tower  of  Babel.     (See  Birs  Nimrud.) 


Townshend,  Lord,  Proposes  to  tax  America,  xiv. 

59'- 

Townshend,  Viscount,  Minister  of  George  I., 
xiv.  502. 

Trades-Unions,  Rise  of  in  Great  Britain,  xv.  401- 
403- 

Trafalgar,  Battle  of,  xiv.  711. 

Trajanus,  Conquers  Parthia,  x.  436-437,  becomes 
emperor,  xi.  300;  character  of,  xi.  301  ;  reign 
of,  xi.  301-303. 

Treasury  Notes,  Issued  as  money,  xv.  165. 

Treaty,  Of  the  Eclipse,  ix.  230;  of  Callias,  ix. 
366;  x.  562;  of  Antalcidas,  ix.  369;  x.  593;  of 
Nicias,  x.  573;  of  Philip  with  the  Greeks,  x. 
623;  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  xi.  156,  176;  the 
first  triumvirate  xi.  227 ;  the  second  trium- 
virate, xi.  251  ;  of  Charlemagne  with  the 
Arabs,  xii.  526-527;  of  Verdun,  xii.  542;  of 
Charles  the  Simple  with  the  Northmen,  xii. 
549;  of  Alfred  with  the  Danes,  xii.  563;  of  the 
Lion  Heart  with  Saladin,  xii.  741 ;  of  Freder- 
ick II.  with  the  Turks,  xii.  757 ;  of  Edward 
III.  and  Philip  VI.,  xiii.  55;  of  Edward  III. 
with  the  Dauphin,  xiii.  60;  of  Cambray,  xiii. 
199;  of  Madrid,  xiii.  20S ;  of  Passau,  xiii.  231 ; 
of  Chateau  Cambresis,  xiii.  242;  of  Vervins, 
xiii.  263  ;  of  Philip  III,  with  the  Netherlands, 
xiii.  314;  of  Westphalia,  xiii.  344-346;  of 
Ryswick,  xiv.  457;  of  Utrecht,  xiv.  465;  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  xiv.  516,  534;  of  Paris  (1763), 
xiv.  556,  569;  of  Paris  (17S3),  xiv.  617;  of 
Campo  Formio,  xiv.  6S5 ;  of  Luneville,  xiv. 
701;  of  Amiens,  xiv.  702;  of  Tilsit,  xiv.  717; 
of  Schonbrunn,  xiv.  727;  of  Paris  (1814),  xiv. 
757;  °f  Vienna,  xiv.  767;  of  Ghent,  xiv.  787; 
of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  xv.  80;  of  Paris  (1S56), 
xvi.  509,  711-714;  of  Paris  (1S71),  xvi.  535;  of 
Frankfort,  xvi.  537;  of  San  Stefauo,  xvi.  732; 
of  Berlin,  xvi.  732-733. 

Trebia,  Battle  of,  xi.  162. 

Treitschke,  Professor,  Anti-Jewish  agitator  in 
Germany,  xvi.  636-637. 

Trent,  Council  of,  Called  by  Paul  III.,  xiii.  215; 
ruled  bv  Ultramontanes,  xiii.  22S;  removed 
to  Bologna,  xiii.  229;  adjournment  of,  xiii. 
266;  work  of,  xiii.  266. 

Trent,  The  affair  of,  xv.  115-117,  3S5. 

Trenton,  Battle  of,  xiv.  602. 

Tribuneship,  Establishment  of,  xi.  121-122. 

Tripoli,  Fief  of  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  xii.  699. 

Tripoli,  Taken  by  the  Moslems,  xii.  482-483. 

Trireme.  Description  of,  ix.  332. 

Triumvirate,  Of  Caesar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey, 
xi.  227 ;  of  Antonius,  Lepidus,  and  Octavi- 
anus,  xi.  251. 

Trochu,  General,  Commander  of  French  in 
Franco-Prussian  war,  xvi.  525,526,  533;  com- 
mandant of  Paris,  xvi.  531 ;  defeated  at  Le- 
maus,  xvi.  533. 

Trojan  War,  Story  of,  x.  510-51 1. 

Troy,  Siege  of,  x.  510-511. 

Truce  of  God,  Institution  of,  xii.  616. 

Tru.xtun,  Commodore,  Takes  the  Insut  gent,  xiv. 
775-776. 

Tsin  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  China,  xvi.  S04. 

Tudor  Dynasty,  Accession  of,  xiii.  141 ;  ascen- 
dency of,  xiii.  212-228,   270-294;  table  of,  xv. 

2/5-  * 

Tuileries,  Stormed  by  the  mob,  xiv.  653 ;  resi- 
dence of  Napoleon,  xiv.  697 ;  fired  by  Com- 
munists, xvi.  545. 

TuLLlA,  Tradition  of.  xi.  112. 

Tullus  HosTinus,  King  of  primitive  Rome,  xi. 
107-10S. 

Tundja  Brook,  Battle  of,  xvi.  72S. 
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Turcomans.     (See  Turks.) 

Turco-Russian  War,  Causes  of,  xvi.  726-727 ; 
outbreak  of,  xvi.  727  ;  course  of,  xvi.  727-733. 

Turenne,  General  in  Thirty  Years'  War,  xiii. 
343-344 ;  under  Louis  XIV.,  xiv.  447 

Turgot,  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  xiv  626. 

Turkey,  Ancient  history  of  (see  Eastern  Em 
pire  and  Turks);  mediaeval  history  of  (see 
Islam,  Mohammedans,  and  Crusades) ,  mod- 
ern history  of  (see  Turks) ,  during  Crimean 
War  (see  Crimean  War) ,  sketch  of  in  XlXth 
century,  xvi.  722-740;  during  Greek  Revolu- 
tion, xvi.  722-725;  during  Turco-Russian 
War,  xvi.  727-732. 

Turks,  In  contact  with  Eastern  Empire,  xi.  370; 
aggressions  of,  xi.  378-379 ,  conquered  by 
Tamerlane,  xi.  3S1 ;  tribal  history  of,  xii.  406; 
the  betes  noires  of  Christian  Europe,  xii. 
664;  overrun  Syria,  xii.  759-761;  in  sixteenth 
century  (see  Reformation  and  Last  Half  of 
Century  XVI.) ;  in  seventeenth  century  (see 
Thirty  Years'  War  and  English  Revolu- 
tion); in  eighteenth  century  (see  French 
Revolution)  ;  in  nineteenth  century  (see  Con- 
sulate and  Empire,  Crimean  War,  and  Turco- 
Russian  War). 

Tur-Sin,  Reign  of,  ix.  121. 

Tusculan  Dynasty  of  Popes,  History  of,  xii. 
611-616. 

TuTH.MOSlS,  Overthrows  the  Hyksos,  ix.  57. 

TuTHMOSrs  II.,  Reign  of,  ix.  5S. 

Twelve  Tables,  Preparation  of,  xi.  126. 

Tyler,  John,  Accedes  to  Presidency,  xv.  64;  op- 
position of  to  United  States  Bank,  xv.  64 ;  ad- 
ministration of,  xv.  64-71. 

Tyrant,  Of  the  Greeks,  x.  529. 

Tyre,  Description  of,  ix.  265-266 ;  siege  of  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  ix.  286-2S7,  293 ;  taken  by 
Alexander,  x.  645-646;  captured  by  the  Cru- 
saders, xii.  699. 

TyrolESE,  Subjugated  by  the  French,  xiv.  731- 
73^- 

Tyrrel,  Sir  Walter,  Kills  William  Rufus,  xii. 
643. 

Tyrt.eus,  Account  of,  x.  469;  sent  by  Athens  to 
Sparta,  x.  527. 

u. 

UENEPHES,  Reign  of,  ix.  44. 

Ulfilas,  Introduces  Christianity  among  the 
Goths,  xii,  397-39S. 

Ultramontanes,  Struggle  of  in  Germany,  xvi. 
625,  640-643. 

Umbria,  Description  of,  xi.  42. 

Umbrians,  Early  history  of,  xi.  49-51. 

Una,  Reign  of,  ix.  53. 

Uniformity,  Act  of,  Passed  by  Parliament,  xiv. 
426. 

Union,  Of  the  Protestants,  xiii,  31.8. 

Union  of  Brussels,  Formation  of,  xiii.  31S. 

Union  of  Calmar,  Effected  by  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark, xiii.  151,  153. 

Union  of  Utrecht,  Formation  of,  xiii.  30S. 

United  States,  Independence  of  declared,  xiv. 
59S;  war  of  for  freedom,  xiv.  593-617;  consti- 
tution of,  xiv.  619-620;  during  first  adminis- 
trations and  War  of  1S12,  xiv.  768-7SS;  prog- 
ress of  from  Monroe's  administration  to 
Mexican  War,  xv.  37-68;  during  war  with 
Mexico,  xv.  68-80;  during  Civil  War,  xv.  100- 
163;  during  epoch  of  reconstruction,  xv.  174- 
193;  under  recent  administrations,  xv.  193- 
248. 

United  States  of  Colombia,  Summary  of 
history  of,  xvi.  7S4. 


Universities,  Seats  of  conservatism,  xv.  413- 
414. 

University  of  Prague,  Founding  of,  xiii.  95. 

Upper  Egypt,  Character  of  ix.  33-34. 

Upper  Mesopotamia,  Limits  and  character  of, 
ix.  143-146;  climate  of,  ix.  147-149;  products  of, 
ix.  149-150;  animals  of,  ix.  150-153. 

Ur,  Notices  of,  ix.  115,  118. 

Uraguay.     (See  Argentine  Republic.) 

Uranus,  Myth  of  x.  49S. 

Urban  II.,  In  the  papacy,  xii.  607;  calls  Council 
of  Clermont,  xii.  607-60S  ;  preaches  the  Cru- 
sade, xii.  668. 

Urouiza,  General,  President  of  Paraguay,  xvi, 
795- 

Urukh,  King  of  Chaldaea,  ix.  115-116;  inscrip- 
tions of,  ix.  116. 

Usertesen  I.,  Reign  of,  ix.  55-56. 

USERTESID.E,  The  dynasty  of  ix.  56. 

UTica,  Taken  by  Scipio,  xi.  174. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  xiv.  465. 

V. 

VALENS,  Reign  of,  xi.  333. 
Valentinian,  Reign  of,  xi.  333. 
ValENTInian  II.,  Reign  of,  xi   335. 
Valentinian  III.,  Reign  of,  xi.  325-347. 
Valerian,  Reigu  of,  xi.  322. 
Valerian  Laws,  Provisions  of,  xi.  120-121. 
Valerius  Publius,  Consul  of  Rome,  xi.  116;  dic- 
tator, xi.  11S 
Valley  Forge,  American  encampment  at,  xiv. 

607-  60S. 
Valley   of   the    Nile,  Character  of,  ix.    29-30; 

exuberance  of  ix.  36. 
Valois  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of  in  France,  xiii. 

52-S2. 
Van  BurEn,  Martin,  Elected  President,  xv.   56; 

administration  of,  xv.  56-63. 
Vancouver,    Captain,    Explorer    of    Australia, 

xvi.  842. 
Vandals,  Invade  Italy,  xi.  347;  capture  Rome,  xi. 

347;  tribal   history  of,  xii.  394;   kingdom  of 

in  Spaiu  and  Africa,  xii,  394,  427-430. 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  Notices  of,  xvi.  S42,  S58. 
Van  Dorn,  General,  Campaign  of  in  Mississippi, 

xv.  121. 
Vane,  Sir  Henry,  Puritan  leader  in  Parliament, 

xiv.  398,  sketch  of,  xiv.  398;  in  New  England, 

xiv.  4S6;  executed,  xiv.  425. 
Van  Tromp,  Admiral  of  Holland,  xiv.  427. 
Vardanes,  Reign  of,  x.  433,  434. 
Variathus,  Career  of,  xi.  191,  192. 
Varro,  Sketch  of,  xi.  71-72. 
Varus,  Defeated  by  the  Germans,  xi.  272. 
Vasco  da  Gama,    Circumnavigates   Africa,   xiii. 

lS3 
Vassalage,  Of  Feudalism   considered,  xii.   590- 

59t- 

Veii    Captured  by  the  Romans,  xi.  138. 

Vendee,  La.  Insurrection  of,  xiv.  670;  second  re- 
volt in,  xiv.  679. 

Vendome,  Battle  of,  xii.  789. 

Vendome  Column,  Destruction  of,  xvi.  545. 

Venetia,  Description  of,  xi.  41-42. 

Venezuela,  Summary  of  history  of,  xvi.  784-786. 

Venice,  Founding  of,  xiii.  35;  early  history  of, 
xiii.  35-38;  relations  of  with  the  Crusaders, 
xiii.  38;  wars  of,  xiii.  38;  revolutionized  by 
Napoleon,  xiv.  685. 

Venus.     (See  Aphrodite.) 

Vera  Cruz,  Stormed  by  Americans,  xv.  77-78. 

Vercingetorix,  Conquered  by  Caesar,  xi.  232. 

Verdun,  Treaty  of,  xii.  542. 
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Yergennes,  Minister  of  Louis  XV.,  Referred 
to,  xiv.  5S7. 

Vergil,  Sketch  of,  xi.  74-75. 

Vermont,  Admitted  into  the  Union,  xiv.  773. 

VERONA,  Congress  of,  xvi.  464. 

Yerrazzini,  John,  Traces  coast-line  of  United 
States,  xiii.  1S3-1S4. 

Verres,  Impeachment  of,  xi.  217. 

Versailles,  Scene  of  great  mob  (17S9),  xiv.  643- 
644;  scene  of  proclamation  of  Emperor  Will- 
iam, xvi.  622. 

Vespasian  us,  General  in  Jewish  war,  xi.  2S7-2SS; 
becomes  emperor,  xi.  2S9;  character  of,  xi. 
292-294;  beautifies  Rome,  xi.  294;  patronizes 
learning,  xi.  295;  death  of,  xi.  295. 

Vespucci,  Amerigo,  Discovers  South  America, 
xiii.  169. 

Vesta.     (See  Hcstia.) 

Vestal  Virgins,  Of  Rome,  xi.  93. 

Vesuvius,  Notice  of,  xi.  45;  great  eruption  of,  xi. 
296,  recent  eruption  of,  xvi    677. 

Via  Egnatia,  Description  of,  x.  614. 

Vicksburg,  Union  expedition  against,  xv.  130; 
captured  by  Grant,  xv.  132. 

Victor  Emanuel,  Representative  of  United  Italy, 
xvi.  660-663;  king  °f  Sardinia,  xvi.  661;  in 
league  with  Napoleon,  xvi.  664;  chosen  king 
of  Italy,  xvi.  665;  makes  Rome  his  capital, 
xvi   675;  death  of,  xvi.  679. 

Victoria,  Felix  Fernando,  President  of  Mexico, 
xvi.  711. 

Victoria,  Political  division  of  Australia,  xvi.  S51- 

853 
Victoria  of  England,  Becomes  queen,  xv.  274; 
reign  of,  xv.  274-452  ;  is  wedded  to  Prince  Al- 
bert, xv.  2S4-2S5;  visits  France,  xv.  314;  de- 
scribes Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  xv.  326-327; 
offended  at,  Palmerston,  xv.  328;  family  of, 
xv.  391-392;  becomes  a  widow,  xv.  392;  em- 
press of  India,   xv.  418-419;   jubilee  of    xv. 

439 
Victoria,  The  Dowager  Empress  Frederick,  xvi. 

653- 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  xiv.  757,  767;  insurrection 

in,  xvi.  593. 
Villafranca,  Treaty  of,  xvi.  511,  603,  66S. 
ViLLELE,  Count,  Leader  of  French  Chamber,  xvi. 

462-468. 
VlLLlERS,  French  general  in  America,  xiv.  562. 
Vincent,  Henry,  Chartists'  orator,  xv.  2S2. 
Yinland,  Norse  Name  of  New  England,  xiii.  164. 
Virginia,  Story  of,  xi.  126. 
Virginia,   Colonization    of,  xiii.    356-357;    early 

history  of,  xiv.  497-500. 
Visigothic  Kingdom,  Establishment  of,  xii.  391; 

overthrown  by  Islam,  xii.  509. 
Visigoths,  Mentioned,  xi.  337  ;  settle  in  Spain, 

xi.  343;  early  history  of,  xii.  3SS-391 ;  heresy 

of,  xii.  425-426. 
Vitf.llius,  Becomes   emperor,  xi.  2S7;    opposed 

by  Eastern  army,  xi.  287-28S;  character  of,  xi. 

288;  overthrown  and  slain,  xi.  2S8. 
Vitiges,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  xii.  414. 
ViTTORiA,  Battle  of,  xiv.  753. 
Vladimir,  King  of  Russia,  xii.  65S. 
Vocal  Memnon,  Account  of,  ix.  59. 
Volagases  I.,  Reign  of,  x.  434-435. 
Yolagasks  II.,  Reign  of,  x.  437. 
Volagases  III.,  Reign  of,  x.  437-43S. 
Volagases  IV.,  Reign  of,  x.  439-440. 
Volagases  V.,  Reign  of,  x.  440. 
Volcanoes,  Of  Italy,  xi.  39-41. 
Voltaire,  Leader  of  Encyclopedists,  xiv.  624; 

last  days  of,  xiv.  62S-629. 
VononeS  I.,  Reign  of,  x.  432. 


Vonones  II.,  Reign  of,  x.  434. 
Vortigern,  King  of  the  Britons,  xii.  443. 
Vl'L,  Worship  of,  ix.  193. 
Vul-Lush  III.,  Reign  of,  ix.  172. 
Vulcan.     (See  Hephcestus.) 

w 

WAGRAM,  Battle  of,  xiv.  726. 

Waite,  Morrison  R.,  Chief  Justice,  xv.  227; 
death  of,  xv.  227  ;   sketch  of,  xv.  228. 

Waled,  Caliph  of  Islam,  xii.  506;  reign  of,  xii.  506- 
508. 

Wales,  Conquest  of,  xii.  7S7. 

Walker,  Francis  A.,  Superintendent  of  census, 
xv.  202. 

Wallace,  General  Lewis,  At  Romney,  xv.  112; 
defends  Cincinnati,  xv.  121;  defeated  at  Mo- 
nocacy,  xv.  158;  work  of  at  Constantinople, 
xvi.  737-73s- 

Wallace.  William,  Hero  of  Scotland,  xiii.  no. 

Wallenstein,  Albrecht  von.  Sketch  of.  xiii. 
324;  commands  imperialists,  xiii.  325  ;  invades 
Saxony,  xiii.  326;  overruns  Southern  Ger- 
many, xiii.  326-327;  deposed,  xiii.  327;  at 
Znaim,  xiii.  333  ;  reinstated  xiii.  333  ,  at  Zirn- 
dorf,  xiii.  333-334;  treason  of,  xiii.  336;  mur- 
der of,  xiii.  337. 

Walloons,  Colonize  New  Amsterdam,  xiv.  493. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Minister  of  George  I., 
xiv.  502 ;  opposes  South  Sea  Scheme,  xiv. 
504;  retained  in  power,  xiv.  505,  506,  507, 
50S ;  becomes  earl  of  Oxford,  xiv.  509. 

Walsingham,  Sir  Francis,  Minister  of  Elizabeth, 
xiii.  279. 

Walls  of  Babylon  (see  Seven  Wonders),  De- 
scription of,  ix.  262,  295. 

Walter  the  Penniless,  Leader  in  the  First 
Crusade,  xii.  671-672. 

Wanghia,  Treaty  of,  xvi.  809. 

War,  Of  Ramses  II.  with  surrounding  nations,  ix. 
61-64;  °f  Egypt  with  Ethiopia,  ix.  68-69.  °f 
Egypt  with  Assyria,  ix.  69-70;  of  Egypt  with 
Persia,  ix.  71;  of  Kudur  Lagamer  with  the 
Canaauites.ix.  11S-120;  of  Tiglath-Pileserwith 
the  barbarians,  ix.  165-167;  of  Shalmaneser  II. 
with  Damascus,  ix.  170;  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 
with  Syria,  ix.  174-175;  of  Cyaxares  with  As- 
syria, ix.  227-228;  of  Cyrus  with  the  Medes,  ix. 
235_237;  of  Assyria  with  Babylonia,  ix.  2S1- 
2S2;  of  the  Babylonians  with  foreign  nations, 
ix.  2S2-2S7;  of  Babylonia  with  Persia,  ix.  300- 
302;  x.  471;  of  Cyrus  with  Lydia,  ix.  345-347; 
of  Cambyses  with  Egvpt,  ix.  352-354;  of  Per- 
sia with  Greece,  ix.  362-365  ;  x.  539-556 ;  the 
first  Sacred,  x.  518;  first  Messeman,  x.  527; 
second  Messeniau,  x.  527-52S;  the  Pelopon- 
nesian,  x.  566-58S ;  the  Social,  x.  605 ;  the 
Sacred,  x.  605-606,  620;  of  Philip  with  the 
nations,  x.  617-628;  of  Alexander  with  Asia, 
x.  635-663;  of  successors  of  Alexander,  x.  664- 
6S0;  of  primitive  Rome,  xi.  35-43;  of  Rome 
with  Samnium,  xi.  140-142  ;  the  first  Tunic,  xi. 
151-156;  the  second  Punic,  xi.  160-176;  the 
third  Punic,  xi.  1S5-190;  servile,  xi.  193;  the 
Mithridatic,  xi,  212,  219-220;  of  Caesar  with 
the  barbarian  nations,  xi.  230-236;  of  Caesar 
with  Pompey,  xi.  23S-240  ;  of  the  triumvirs 
with  the  conspirators,  xi.  251-253;  of  Octavi- 
anus  and  Antony,  xi.  25S;  of  Augustus  with 
the  Germans,  xi.  270-272;  of  Nero  with  the 
Britons,  xi.  2S5 ;  of  Rome  with  the  Jews,  xi. 
289-292;  of  Rome  with  Persia,  xi.  319;  of 
Rome  with  Palmyra,  xi.  323;  of  Constautiue 
with  the  nations,"  xi.  327-331;  of  Rome  with 
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the  barbarians,  xi.  337-350;  of  Eastern  Em- 
pire with  the  Turks,  xi.  379-3S4;  of  Theodoric 
the  Great,  xii.  40S-411,  of  Belisarius  in  the 
West,  xii.  413-416;  of  Clovis,  xii.  432-434;  of 
Islam  with  the  nations,  xii.  460-492;  of  Mo- 
hammedans in  Spain,  xii.  50S-512;  of  Charle- 
magne with  surrounding  nations,  xii.  51S- 
528;  of  Alfred  with  the  Danes,  xii.  560-566; 
of  the  Feudal  Ages  (see  Feudal  France, 
Feudal  Germany,  and  Feudal  England) ;  of 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  (see  Cru- 
sades and  England,  France,  and  Germany  in 
Thirteenth  Century);  of  England  and  Frauce 
in  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (see 
England  and  France  in  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Centuries)  ;  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.,  xiii.  202-215;  of  last  half  of  Century 
XVIth,  xiii.  239-317;  the  Thirty  Years',  xiii. 
317-349;  the  Civil  in  England,  xiv.  397-424; 
of  William  III.  and  Louis  XIV.,  xiv.  439-457 ; 
of  Spanish  Succession,  xiv.  45S-466 ;  of  Czar 
Peter  and  Charles  XII.,  xiv.  476-4S4;  of  the 
Great  Elector,  xiv.  518-520;  of  the  Polish 
Succession,  xiv.  523;  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion, xiv.  523-534;  the  Seven  Years',  xiv.  537- 
556 ;  Intercolonial  in  America,  xiv.  557-569  ; 
of  Catharine  II.  (see  Catharine  II) ;  of 
American  independence,  xiv.  5S5-617;  of 
French  Revolution  (see  French  devolution 
and  Bonaparte)  ;  of  Consulate  and  Empire 
(see  Consulate  and  Empire  and  Bonaparte) ; 
of  1S12,  xiv.  7S0-7S7;  of  Texan  independence 
(see  Texas)  ;  the  Mexican,  xv.  6S-S0;  the  Civil 
in  America,  xv.  100-163;  of  England  with  Se- 
po\-s,  xv.  344-367;  of  France  with  Algiers, 
xvi.  471-477,  481-4S2;  of  French  Republic 
with  Commune,  xvi.  537-547 ;  the  Austro- 
Hungarian,  xvi.  596-598;  of  Germany  with 
Denmark,  xvi.  606-60S;  the  Austro-Prussian, 
xvi.  609-611  ;  the  Franco-Prussian,  xvi.  523- 
535;  the  Franco-Austrian  in  Italy,  xvi.  665- 
66S;  the  Crimean,  xvi,  705-714;  the  Turco- 
Russian,  xvi.  727-732;  the  Franco-Mexican, 
xvi.  774-775;  the  Opium,  xv.  286-287;  the 
Franco-Chinese,  xvi.  S13. 
War  Chariots,   Used  by  the  Persians,   ix.  329- 

33°- 

Warka,  Ruins  of  mentioned,  ix.  116. 

Warren',  General  Joseph,  Hero  of  Bunker  Hill, 
xiv.  594. 

Warrenn'E,  Defends  the  title  to  his  estates,  xii. 
7S7. 

Warsaw,  Revolution  in,  xvi.  701-702. 

Wartburg,  Stronghold  of  Luther,  xiii.  19S; 
meeting-place  of    German  students,  xvi.  585. 

Warwick,  Dudley,  Overthrows  Somerset,  xiii. 
271-272;  supports  Jane  Grey,  xiii.  272-273; 
overthrow  of,  xiii.  273-274. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  Leader  of  the  Yorkists,  xiii, 
135-136;- vacillation  of,  xiii.  136. 

Washington  City,  New  capital  of  the  United 
States,  xiv.  776;  taken  by  the  British,  xiv. 
785. 

Washington,  George,  Ambassador  of  Virginia 
to  St.  Pierre,  xiv.  560-561;  sent  to  repel  the 
French,  xiv.  561;  capitulates  to  De  Villiers, 
xiv.  562 ;  with  Braddock,  xiv.  563  ;  with  Forbes, 
xiv.  567 ;  chosen  commander-in-chief  of 
American  army,  xiv.  594;  sketch  of,  xiv.  594- 
595;  at  siege  of  Boston,  xiv.  597;  at  Long 
Island,  xiv.  600-601 ;  in  the  Jerseys,  xiv.  601- 
602  ;  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  xiv.  602-603  ; 
at  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  xiv.  606- 
607;  at  Valley  Forge,  xiv.  607 -60S ;  at  Mon- 
mouth, xiv.  609;  enters  Virginia,  xiv.  616;  at 


Yorktown,  xiv.  616-617  ;  resigns  commission, 
xiv.  617-61S;  at  Mt.  Vernon,  xiv.  61S;  elected 
President,  xiv.  620;  inauguration  of,  xiv.  76S; 
administration  of,  xiv.  768-775 ;  chosen  com- 
mauder-in-chief,  xiv.  775;    death  of,  xiv.  776. 

Washington,  Lawrence  and  Augustus,  Mem- 
bers of  Ohio  Company,   xiv.  559. 

Washington  (The    State),  Admission  of,  xv.  236. 

Washington  Monument,  Completion  of,  xv. 
221-222. 

Watering  Places,  Of  the  Romans,  xi.  79. 

Waterloo,  Battle  of,  xiv.  760-765. 

WaT  Tyler,  Insurrection  of,  xiii.  120. 

Wayne  Anthony,  Takes  Stony  Point,  xiv.  611; 
breaks  Indian  confederacy,  xiv.  774. 

Weaver  James  B.,  Candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
xv.  201. 

Webster,  Daniel,  Debate  of  with  Hayue,  xv. 
51;  frames  Ashburtou  Treaty,  xv.  64-65;  sec- 
retary of  state,  xv.  64. 

Webster-Ashburton  Treaty,  xv.  64-65. 

Weights  and  Measures,  Of  the  Chaldseans.  ix. 
129-130. 

Weissenburg,  Battle  of,  xvi.  525. 

Wellesley,  Arthur.     (See  Wellington.) 

Wellington,  Arthur,  Duke  of,  at  Talavera.xiv. 
734;  in  Torres  Vedras,  xiv.  734;  besieges  Bad- 
ajos,  xiv.  734-736;  at  Vittoria,  xiv.  753;  enters 
France,  xiv.  755;  in  Belgium,  xiv.  760;  at 
Waterloo,  xiv.  760-763;  leader  of  Tories,  xv. 
261;  ministry  of,  xv.  261-264;  displacement 
of,  xv.  264. 

Wenceslaus,  Becomes  German  emperor,  xiii.91 ; 
reign  of,  xiii.  91-94;  character  of,  xiii.  94. 

Wends,  Tribal  history  of,  xii.  402. 

Wesley,  John,  Founder  of  Methodism,  xi.  372 ; 
xiv.  583, 

Wesley,  Charles,  In  Georgia,  xiii.  372. 

Western  Assyria,   Character   and  limits  of,  ix. 

Western  Australia,  Political  division  of  Aus- 
tralia, xvi.  839,  842,84s. 

Western  Empire,  Separated  from  the  East,  xi. 
331;  general  history  of,  xi.  331-350;  over- 
throw of,  xi.  349-350. 

Westphalia,  Peace  of  concluded,  xiii,  343-345 ; 
terms  of,  xiii.  345-346. 

Westphalia,  Kingdom  of,  created,  xiv.  731. 

WEST  Virginia,  Admission  of,  xv.  145. 

WheaTSTONE,  Charles,    Invents  telegraph,  xv. 

279- 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  British  commandant  at 
Cawnpore,  xv.  355,  356. 

White  Nile,  Character  of,  ix.  30. 

White  Plains,  Battle  of,  xiv.  601. 

White  Terror,  Account  of,  xiv.  677. 

WhiTTier,  John  G,  Writes  Centennial  poem,  xv. 
241. 

Wickliffe,  John  de,  Begins  English  Reforma- 
tion, xiii.  123-124. 

Wilberforce,  William,  Secures  abolition  of 
slavery,  xv.  270-271. 

Wilderness,  Battles  of,  xv.  156. 

Wilkes,  John,  Expelled  from  Parliament,  xiv. 
571;  reelected  and  reseated,  xiv.  572. 

Wilkinson,  General,  Commands  army,  xiv.  7S4. 

William  I.  of  England.  (See  William  0/ Nor- 
mandy.) 

William  I.  OF  Orange,  Proclaimed  king  of 
Netherland,  xiv.  750. 

William  I.  OF  Prussia,  Accession  of,  xvi.  603; 
policv  of,  xvi.  603-604 ;  goes  to  war  with 
Denmark,  xvi.  606;  breaks  with  Austria,  xvi. 
609-610;  at  Sadowa,  xvi.  610;  insults  Bene- 
detti,   xvi.    523,   617;  breaks  with   Napoleon 
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xvi.  523,  617;  career  of  in  Franco-Prussian 
War,  xvi.  523-535,  616-624;  proclaimed  em- 
peror, xvi.  622;  ninetieth  anniversary  of,  xvi. 
650;  death  of,  xvi.  652. 

William  II.  of  England.     (See  William  Rufns.) 

William  II.  (of  Germany),  Accession  of,  xvi.  653; 
reign  of,  xvi.  653-654. 

William  III.  of  England.  (See  William  Henry 
of  Orange) 

William  IV.  of  England,  Accession  of,  xv.  264; 
reign  of,  xv.  264-274;  death  of,  xv.  274. 

William  and  Mary,  Reign  of,  xiv.  442-460. 

William  and  Mary  College,  Founding  of,  xiv. 
500. 

William  Henry  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  cf 
Netherland,  xiv.  434;  espouses  cause  of  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  xiv.  434-436;  overthrows 
House  of  Stuart,  xiv.  437 ;  becomes  king  of 
England,  xiv.  442;  character  of,  xiv.  442-443, 
subdues  Ireland,  xiv.  444-445;  quiets  Scot- 
land, xiv.  446-447;  plants  himself  against 
Louis  XIV.,  xiv.  454;  war  of  with  France,  xiv. 
454-457;  renews  the  conflict,  xiv.  459;  death 
of,  xiv.  460. 

William  Long  S'\vord,  Leader  of  the  Seventh 
Crusade,  xii.  761;  at  Mansoura,  xii.  764. 

William  of  Normandy,  Promised  the  English 
crown,  xii.  5S1 ;  exacts  an  oath  of  Harold,  xii. 
5S3 ;  rights  of  confirmed  by  Edward  Confes- 
sor, xii.  5S4;  family  history  of,  xii.  601 ;  reign 
of  in  Normandy,  xii.  601;  claims  England,  xii. 
624;  lands  in  Sussex,  xii.  626;  overthrows  the 
Saxons  at  Hastings,  xii.  626-627  '<  takes  the 
crown,  xii.  62S ;  struggle  of  with  the  Saxons, 
xii.  630-631;  returns  to  Normandy,  xii.  635; 
prepares  Domesday  Book,  xii.  63S-639;  lays 
out  New  Forest,  xii.  639;  death  of,  xii.  640. 

William  of  Orange.     (See  William  the  Silent.) 

William  Rufus,  Becomes  king  of  England,  xii. 
640;  conspiracy  against,  xii.  641;  reign  of,  xii. 
640-643  ;  death  of,  xii.  643. 

William  the  Silent,  Leader  of  the  Netherlands, 
xiii.  297;  opposes  the  Inquisition,  xiii.  299; 
attempts  reconciliation,  xiii.  299;  summoned 
by  Philip,  xiii.  301 ;  the  good  genius  of  his 
people,  xiii.  302-311  ;  publishes  the  Justifica- 
tion, xiii.  302  ;  founds  the  Dutch  Republic, 
xiii.  304;  fights  for  liberty,  xiii.  305-311; 
under  the  ban,  xiii.  309;  condemns  Philip, 
xiii.  310;  murder  of,  xiii.  311;  character  of, 
xiii.  311-312. 

Williams,  Roger,  Career  of  in  America,  xiii. 
362-364. 

Wills,  William  John,  Australian  explorer,  xvi. 
S49. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vice-President  of  United  States, 
xv.  1S4;  death  of,  xv.  iSS. 

Winchester,   General,  Campaign  of,  xiv.  7S2. 

Winchester,  Battle  of,  xv.  15S-159. 

Windhorst,  Herr,  Defender  of  Mother  Church, 
xvi.  640-641. 

Windischgratz,  General,  Puts  down  Hun- 
garian insurrection,  xvi.  597-59S. 

Wine,  Used  by  the  Romans,  xi.  89. 

Winkelried,  Arnold  von,  Heroism  of  at  Sem- 
pach,  xiii.  92. 

Winthrop,  John,  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  xiv.  4S6. 

Wisconsin,  Admissiou  of,  xiii.  84. 

Witchcraft,  At  Salem  village,  xiv.  491;  denied 
by  statute  in  Prussia,  xiv.  525. 

Witenagemot,  Developed  by  Alfred,  xii.  569; 
foundation  of  Parliament,  xv.  266. 

WITTENBERG,  Seat  of  Luther's  Universitv,  xiii. 
'92-193- 


Wittikind,    King  of  the   Saxons,  xii.  522;  con- 
fronts Charlemagne,  xii.  522-524. 
Wolfe,  James,  Officer  under  Amherst,  xiv.  566; 

captures  Quebec,  xiv.  567-56S;  death  of,  xiv. 

56S. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  Master   of  the  Field  of  the 

Cloth  of  Gold,  xiii.  203;  ascendency  of,  xiii. 

203-204;  relations  of  to  Henry's  divorce,  xiii. 

217;  downfall  of,  xiii.  21S. 
Wolseley,    Sir    Garnet,    British    General    in 

Africa,  xv.  424-425 ;  in  Egypt,  xv.  445. 
Woman,  Her  place  among  the  Egyptians,  ix.  5S, 

74;  among  the  Chaldaeans,  ix.  136-137;  among 

the  Medes,  ix.  214;  among  the  Babylonians, 

ix.    27S;    among   the    Persians,    ix.    334-336; 

among   the    Greeks,    x.    4S6-4S8 ;    among  the 

Romans,  xi.  57-5S,  83 ;  under  feudalism,  xii. 

595;  emancipation   of  necessary   to   progress 

and  happiness,  xvi.  864. 
Wool,  General,  American  commauder  in  Mexi- 
can War,  xv.  74-75. 
Worcester,  Battle  of,  xiv.  417. 
World's  Fair,  In  Hyde  Park   and    New  York. 

(See  International  Exposition) 
Worms,  Diet  of,  xiii.  197-19S. 
Wrangel,  Karl  Gustaf,  General  of  Sweden,  xiii. 

342-344. 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  Architect  of  St.  Paul's, 

xiv.  437. 
Writing,   Of  the   Egyptians,  ix.  9S-101  ;    of  the 

Chaldceans,  ix.  130-131;  of  the  Assyrians,  ix. 

197-198;    of  the  Medes,   ix.   217-21S;    of  the 

Greeks,  x.  489. 
Writs  of  Assistance,  Opposed  in  Massachusetts, 

xiv.  5S9. 
WyaTT,  Downfall  of,  xiii.  275. 
Wyoming,  Massacre  of,  xiv.  610. 
Wysocki,  Peter,   Leader  of   Polish  revolution, 

xvi.  701. 

X. 

XANTH1PPUS,  Aids  Carthage,  xi.  153. 
Xenophon,  Quoted,  ix.  146;  life  and  work  of,  x. 

474- 

Xerxes,  King  of  Persia,  ix.  362;  prepares  to  in- 
vade Greece,  ix.  363;  advances  to  the  Helles- 
pont, ix.  363;  his  arm}',  ix.  363-364;  reaches 
Thermopyke,  ix.  364;  x.  546;  is  routed  at 
Salamis  and  Plataea,  ix.  364-365;  x.  550-552; 
is  assassinated,  ix.  365. 

XisuThrus,  The  Chalda^an  Noah,  ix.  112-113. 


YAKOOB  KHAN,  King  of  the  Afghans,  xv.  429- 

43°- 
Varoslav,  King  of  Russia,  xn.  65S-659. 
Yedo,  Becomes  capital  of  Japan,   xvi.  821;  name 

of  changed  to  Tokio,  xvi.  S22. 
Yellow  Fever  Epidemic,  Account  of,  xv.  197- 

19S. 
Yermouk,  Battle  of,  xii.  46S. 
Yezdegird,  Last  of  the   Sassaniaus,  xii.  475 ;   a 

fugitive,  xii.  477-478;  death  of,  xii.  4S1. 
Yezed,  General  of  Islam,  xii.  462-463. 
Yezed,  Sou  of  Moawyah,  xii.  495  ;  becomes  caliph, 

xii.  498;  reign  of,  xii.  49S-500. 
Yima,  Myth  of,  ix.  221. 
Yoi.ande,  Empress  of  the  East,  xi.  377. 
York,  Rebels  against  the  Normans,  xii.  634. 
YORK  and  Lancaster,  Nature  of  quarrel  of,  xiii. 

124. 
York  Dynasty,  Ascendency  of,  xiii.  137-141;  table 

of,  xv.  275. 
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York,  James,  Duke  of,  Commands  English  navy, 
xiv.  427,  429 ;  Romanism  of,  xiv.  430 ;  excluded 
from  succession,  xiv.  430;  becomes  James  II., 
xiv.  431 ;  patron  of  New  York,  xiv.  493-494. 

YorkTOWN,  Siege  and  capture  of,  xiv.  616-617. 

Youkenna,  Governor  of  Aleppo,  xii.  470-471. 

Young,  Brigham,  Prophet  of  Mornionism,  xv. 
97- 

Young  Ireland,  Account  of,  xv.  317-319. 

Young  Italy,  Party  of  considered,  xvi.  65S-659. 

Yu  THE  Great,  Fo'under  of  China,  xvi.  804. 


z. 

ZAB  RIVERS,  Noticed,  ix.  144-145. 
Zajia,  Battle  of,  xi.  176. 
Zedekiah,  King  of  Israel,  ix.  293. 
Zendavesta,  Account  of,  ix.  218,  341. 
Zeno,  Reign  of,  xi.  352. 
Zenobia,  Story  of,  xi.  323. 


Zeus,  Oracle  of  at  Dodona,  x.  492  ;  myth  of,  x.  49S- 

499;  meaning  of,  x.  507. 
Zeuxis,  Notice  of,  x.  479. 
ZieTen,  General  of  Frederick  II.,  xiv.  540,  544,  551, 

553- 
Zimisces,  John,  Reign  of,  xi.  367-36S. 
Zirndorf,  Battle  of,  xiii.  334. 
Ziska,  John,  Leader  of  Hussites,  xiii.  100;  war  of 

with  Imperialists,  xiii.  101-102. 
Zodiac,  Known  to  the  Chaldseans,  ix.  129;  to  the 

Babylonians,  ix.  273. 
Zolikoffer,   General,   Killed   at   Mill  Spring, 

xv.  117. 
Zollverein,  Organization  of,  xvi.  586. 
Zorndorf,  Battle  of,  xiv.  550. 
Zoroaster,  Referred  to,  ix.  220-221 ;  life  and  work 

of,  ix.  340. 
Zuloaga,  President  of  Mexico,  xvi.  774. 
Zulu  War,  History  of,  xv.  425-426. 
Zwingli,  Ulric,  Leader  of  the  Swiss  Protestants, 

xiii.  201;  death  of,  xiii,  235. 
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